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THE  ATTACHE; 

OR, 

SAM   SLICK  IN  ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER  I. 

UMCOfiKlNa   A  BOTTLX. 


Wb  left  New  York  in  the  afternoon  of  —  day  of  May, 
184 — ,  and  embarked  on  board  of  the  good  packet*ship 
*  Tyler'  for  England.  Our  party  consisted  of  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Hopewell,  Samuel  Slick,  Esq.,  myself,  and  Jube  Japan, 
a  black  servant  of  the  Attach^. 

I  love  brevity — I  am  a  man  of  few  words,  and,  therefore, 
constitutionally  economical  of  them ;  but  brevity  is  apt  to  dege* 
nerate  into  obscurity.  Writing  a  book,  however,  and  book- 
making,  are  two  very  different  things.  **  Spinning  a  yam"  is 
mechanical,  and  book-making  savours  of  trade,  and  is  the  em- 
ployment of  a  manufacturer.  The  author  by  profession,  weaves 
his  web  by  the  piece,  and  as  there  is  much  competition  in  this 
branch  of  trade,  extends  it  over  the  greatest  possible  surface,  so 
as  to  make  the  most  of  his  raw  material.  Hence  every  work  of 
fancy  is  made  to  reach  to  three  volumes,  otherwise  it  will  not 
pay,  and  a  manufacture  that  does  not  requite  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, invariably  and.  inevitably  terminates  in  bankruptcy. 
A  thought,  therefore,  like  a  pound  of  cotton,  must  be  well 
spun  out  to  be  valuable.  It  is  very  contemptuous  to  say  of  a 
man,  that  he  has  but  one  idea,  but  it  is  the  highest  meed  of 
praise  that  can  be  bestowed  on  a  book.  A  man,  who  writes 
thus,  can  write  for  ever. 

.» 
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Now,  it  is  not  only  not  my  intention  to  write  for  ever,  or  as 
Mr.  Slick  would  say  "  for  everlastinly ;"  but  to  make  my 
bow  and  retire  very  soon  from  the  press  altogether.  I  might 
assign  many  reasons  for  this  modest  course,  all  of  them  plausi 
ble,  and  some  of  them  indeed  quite  dignified.  I  like  dignity : 
any  man  who  has  lived  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  a  colony 
is  so  accustomed  to  tt,  that  he  becomes  quite  enamoured  of  it, 
and  wrapping  himself  up  in  it  as  a  closik,  stalks  abroad  the 
'*  observed  of  all  observers."  I  could  undervalue  this  species 
of  writing  if  I  thought  proper,  affect  a  contempt  for  idiomatic 
humour,  or  hint  at  the  employment  being  inconsistent  with 
the  grave  discharge  of  important  official  duties,  which  are  so 
distressingly  onerous,  as  not  to  leave  me  a  moment  for  recrea- 
tion ;  but  these  airs,  though  dignified,  will  unfortunately  not 
avail  me.  I  shall  put  ray  dignity  into  my  pocket,  therefore, 
and  disclose  the  real  cause  of  this  diffidence. 

In  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fourteen,  I 
embarked  at  Halifax  on  board  the  '  Buffalo'  store-ship  for 
England.  She  was  a  nobie  teak-built  ship  of  twelve  or  thir- 
teen hundred  tons  burden,  had  excellent  accommodation,  and 
carried  orer  to  merry  Old  England,  a  very  merry  party  of 
paseengers,  quormn  parva  par9  Jui,  a  youngster  jjost  emez;ged 
fipom  college. 

Ofi  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  we  were  becalmed,  and  the 
passengers  amused  themselves  by  tiirowiiig  overboard  a  botde, 
and  shooting  at  it  with  ball.  The  gune  used  for  this  oceasion, 
were  the  Kiag^s  musketa,  taken  &om  the  arm* chest  on  the 
qa»ter-deck.  The  shooting  was  execrable.  It  was  hard  to 
say  which  were  worse  marksmen,  the  officers  of  the  ship,  or 
tiie  passengers.  Not  a  bottle  was  hit.  Many  reasons  were 
ofiered  for  thia  failure,  but  the  two  principal  ones  were,  that 
tiie  muskets  were  bad».  and  that,  it  required  great  skill  te 
overcome  the  difficulty  occasioned  by  both  the  vessel  and  the 
bottle  being  in  motion  at  the  same  time*  uid  that  motion 
dissimilar. 

I  lost  my  iwtieBoe.  I  had  ncYer  practised  shooting  with 
ball ;  I  had  fiigfatsQsd  a  few  snipe,  and.  wounded  a  few  pav- 
laidges;  but  that  was  the  extent  of  my  experience.  I  knew, 
however,  Idiat  I  could  not  by  any  possibility  shoot  worse  than 
everybody  else  had  done,,  and  might  by  accident  shoot  better. 

'"  6ive  me  a  gun.  Captain,"  said  I,  "  and  I  will  show  you 
how  to  uncork  that  bottle.'*  • 
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I  took  the  musket,  but  its  weight  was  beyond  my  strength 
of  arm.  I  was  afraid  that  I  could  not  hold  it  out  steadily » 
even  for  a  moment,  it  was  so  very  heavy — I  threw  it  up  with  a 
desperate  effort  and  fired.  The  neck  of  the  bottle  flew  into 
tdie  air  a  full  yard,  and  then  disappeared.  I  was  amazed  my- 
self at  my  succetis.  Everybody  was  surprised*  but  as  every- 
body attributed  it  to  long  practice,  they  were  not  so  much 
Astonished  as  I  was,  who  knew  it  was  wholly  owing  to  chance. 
It  was  a  lucky  hit,  and  I  made  the  most  of  it ;  success  made 
me  arrogant,  and  boy-like,  I  became  a  boaster. 

"  Ah,"  said  1  cooUy,  "  you  must  be  bom  with  a  rifle  in  your 
hand.  Captain,  to  shoot  welL  Everybody  shoots  well  in 
Amedca.  I  do  not  call  myself  a  good  shot.  I  have  not  had 
the  requisite  experience ;  but  there  are  those  who  can  take  out 
the  eye  of  a  squirrel  at  a  hundred  yards." 

"  Can  you  see  the  eye  of  a  squirrel  at  that  distance  ?"  said 
the  Captain,  with  a  knowing  wink  of  his  own  little  ferret  eye. 

That  tfoestion,  which  raised  a  general  laugh  at  my  expense, 
was  a  puzzler.  The  absurdity  of  the  story,  which  I  had 
heard  a  thousand  times,  never  struck  me  so  forcibly.  But  I 
was  not  to  be  put  down  so  easily. 

"  See  IftT  said  I,  "  why  not?  Try  it,  and  you  will  find 
your  sight  improve  with  your  shooting*  Now,  I  can't  boast 
of  being  &  good  marksman  myself ;  my  studies  '*  (and  here  I 
boked  big,  for  I  doubted  if  he  could  even  read,  much  less  con- 
strue a  chapter  in  the  Greek  Testament)  "  did  not  leave  me 
much  time.  A  squirxel  is  too  small  an  object  for  all  but  an 
experienced  man,  but  a  large  mark  like  a  quart  bottle  can 
sasHy  be  hit  at  a  hundred  yards — that  is  nothing." 

"  I  will  take  you  a  bet,"  said  he,  "  of  a  doubloon,  you  do 
not  do  it  again." 

"  Thank  you,"  I  replied  with  great  indi£Eerence  :  "  I  never 
bet,  and  besides,  that  gun  has  so  injured  my  shoulder,  that  I 
coidd  not,  i£  I  would." 

By  that  accidental  shot,  I  obtained  a  great  name  as  a  marks- 
ma&«  and  by  prudence  I  retained  it  all  the  voyage.  This  is 
precisely  my  case  now,  gentle  reader.  I  made  ah  accidental 
hit  with  the  Clockmaker :  when  he  ceases  to  speak«  I  shall 
cease  to  write.  The  Httle  reputation  I  then  acquired,  I  do  not 
intend  to  jeopardise  by  trying  too  many  experiments.  I 
know  that  it  was  chance — many  people  think  it  was  skilL 
If  they  choose  to  think  so,  they  have  a  right  to  theii;  opinbn 
'  n  2 
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and  that  opinion  is  fame.  I  value  this  reputation  too  highly 
not  to  take  care  of  it. 

As  I  do  not  intend  then  to  write  often,  I  shall  not  wire* 
draw  my  subjects,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  filling-  my  pages. 
Still  a  book  should  be  perfect  within  itself,  and  intelligible 
without  reference  to  other  books.  Authors  are  vain  people, 
and  vanity  as  well  as  dignity  is  indigenous  to  a  colony.  Like  a 
pastry-cook's  apprentice,  I  see  so  much  of  both  these  sweet  things 
around  me  daily,  that  I  have  no  appetite  for  either  of  them. 

I  might  perhaps  be  pardoned,  if  I  took  it  for  granted,  that 
the  dramatis  personss  of  this  work  were  sufficiently  known,  not 
to  require  a  particular  introduction.  Dickens  assumed  the 
fact  that  his  book  on  America  would  travel  wherever  the  English 
language  was  spoken,  and,  therefore,  called  it  "  Notes  for 
Generfid  Circulation."  Even  Colonists  say,  that  this  was  too 
bad,  and  if  they  say  so,  it  must  be  so.  I  shall,  therefore, 
briefly  state,  who  and  what  the  persons  are  that  composed  our 
travelling  party,  as  if  they  were  wholly  unknown  to  fame,  and 
then  leave  them  to  speak  for  themselves. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Hopewell  is  a  very  aged  clergjrman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge  Col- 
lege, in  Massachusetts.  Previously  to  the  revolution,  he  was 
appointed  rector  of  a  small  parish  in  Connecticut.  When  the 
colonies  obtained  their  independence,  he  remained  with  his 
little  flock  in  his  native  land,  and  continued  to  minister  to  their 
spiritual  wants  until  within  a  few  years,  when  his  parishioners 
becoming  Unitarians,  gave  him  his  dismissal.  Affable  in  his 
manners  and  simple  in  his  habits,  with  a  mind  well  stored  with 
human  lore,  and  a  heart  full  of  kindness  for  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, he  was  at  once  an  agreeable  and  an  instructive  com- 
panion. Born  and  educated  in  the  United  States,  when  they 
were  British  dependencies,  and  possessed  of  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  rebellion,  and  the  means 
used  to  hasten  the  crisis,  he  was  at  home  on  all  colonial  topics ; 
while  his  great  experience  of  both  monarchical  and  demo- 
cratical  governments,  derived  from  a  long  residence  in  both, 
made  him  a  most  valuable  authority  on  politics  generally. 

Mr.  Samuel  Slick  is  a  native  of  the  same  parish,  and  received 
his  education  from  Mr.  Hopewell.  I  first  became  acquainted 
with  him  while  travelling  in  Nova  Scotia.  He  was  then  a 
manufacturer  and  vendor  of  wooden  clocks.  My  first  impres- 
sion of  him  was  by  no  means  favourable.    He  forced  himself 
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most  unceremoniously  into  my  company  and  conversatioa.  I 
was  disposed  to  shake  him  off,  but  could  not*  Talk  he  would, 
and  as  his  talk  was  of  that  kind  which  did  not  require  much 
rcjply  on  my  part,  he  took  my  silence  for  acquiescence,  and 
talked  on.  1  soon  found  that  he  was  a  character ;  and,  as  he 
knew  every  part  of  the  lower  colonies^  and  everybody  ia  them, 
I  employed  him  as  my  guide. 

I  have  made  at  different  times  three  several  tours  with  him, 
the  results  of  which  I  have  given  in  three  several  series  of  a 
work  entitled  the  "  Clockmaker,  or  the  Sayings  and  Doings  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Slick."  Our  last  tour  terminated  at  New  York, 
where,  in  consequence  of  the  celebrity  he  obtained  from  these 
'*  Sayings  and  Doings"  he  received  the  appointment  of  Attach^ 
to  the  American  Legation  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's.  The 
object  oi  this  work  is  to  continue  the  record  of  his  observations 
and  proceedings  in  England. 

The  third  person  of  the  party,  gentle  reader,  is  your  humble 
servant,  Thomas  Poker,  Esquire,  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
a  retired  member  of  the  Provincial  bar.  My  name  will  seldom 
appear  in  these  pages,  as  I  am  uniformly  addressed  by  both  my 
companions  as  ."  Squire,"  nor  shall  I  have  to  perform  the  dis- 
agreeable task  of  "  reporting  my  own  speeches,"  for  naturally 
taciturn,  I  delight  in  Hstening  rather  than  talking,  and  modestly 
prefer  the  duties  of  an  amanuensis,  to  the  responsibilities  of 
original  composition. 

The  last  personage  is  Jube  Japan,  a  black  servant  of  the 
Attach^. 

Such  are  the  persons  who  composed  the  little  party  that 
embarked  at  New  York,  on  board  the  packet-ship  '  Tyler,'  and 
sailed  on  the of  May,  184 — ,  for  England. 

The  motto  prefixed  to  this  work 

sufficiently  explains  its  character.  Classes  and  not  individuals 
have  been  selected  for  observation.  National  traits  are  fair 
subjects  for  satire  or  for  praise,  but  personal  peculiarities  claim 
the  privilege  of  exemption  in  right  of  that  hospitality,  through 
whose  medium  they  have  been  alone  exhibited.  Public  topics 
are  public  property ;  everybody  has  a  right  to  use  •  them 
without  leave  and  without  apology.  It  is  only  when  we  quit 
the  limits  of  this  **  common"  and  enter  upon  "  private  grounds/" 
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that  we  are  gmlty  of  "a  trespass."  This  distinction  is  «like 
lObvious  to  good  sense  and  right  feeling.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  keep  it  constantly  in  view ;  and  if  at  any  time  I  shall  be  sup- 
posed to  have  erred  (I  ssy  "  supposed,"  fen:  1  am  nnconscioiis 
of  having  done  sO')  I  mnst  claim  the  indulgence  always  granted 
to  involuntary  offences. 

Now,  the  patience  of  my  reader  may  fairly  be  considered  a 
"  private  right."  J  shall,  therefore,  respect  its  boundioies 
and  proceed  at  once  with  my  narrative,  having  'been  already 
quite  long  enough  about  "  uncorking  a  bottle." 


CHAPTER  II. 

A    JUICr   DAY    IN   THK   COUKTRT. 

All  our  preparations  for  the  voyage  having  been  completed, 
we  spent  the  last  day  at  our  disposid,  in  visiting  Brooklyn.  The 
weather  was  uncommonly  fine,  the  sky  being  perfectly  dear  and 
unclouded ;  and  though  the  sun  shone  out  brilliantly,  the  heat 
was  tempered  by  a  cool,  bracing,  westwardly  wind.  Its 
influence  was  perceptible  on  the  spirits  of  everybody  on  board 
the  ferry-boat  that  transported  us  across  the  harbour. 

"  Squire,"  said  Mr.  Slick,  "  aint  this  as  pretty  a  day  as  you'll 
see  atween  this  and  Nova  Scotia  ? — You  can't  beat  American 
weather,  when  it  chooses,  in  no  part  of  the  world  I've  ever 
been  in  yet.  This  day  is  a  tip-topper,  and  it's  the  last  we'll 
see  of  the  kind  till  we  get  back  agin,  /  know.  Take  a  fools 
advice,  for  once,  and  stick  to  it,  as  long  as  there  is  any  of  it 
left,  for  you'll  see  the  difference  when  you  get  to  England. 
There  never  was  so  rainy  a  place  in  the  univarse,  as  that,  I 
don't  think,  unless  it's  Ireland,  and  the  only  difference  atween 
them  two  is  that  it  rains  every  day  amost  in  England,  and  in 
Ireland  it  rains  every  day  and  every  night  too.  It's  awful, 
and  you  must  keep  out  of  a  country-house  in  such  weather,  or 
you'll  go  for  it ;  it  will  kill  you,  that's  aartain.  I  shall  never 
forget  a  juicy  day  I  once  spent  in  one  of  them  dismal  old 
places.     I'll  tell  you  how  I  came  to  be  there. 

"  The  last  time  I  was  to  England,  I  was  a  dinin'  with  our 
consul  to  Liverpool,  and  a  very  gentleman-Hke  old  man  he 
im  too ;  he  was  appointed  fay  Washington*  and  had  been  theva 
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cffer  since  onr  giorioiuB  revvflutioii.  Folks  gave  him  m 
name,  l&ey  said  he  ^nm  a  creM  to  ns.  Well,  I  met  at  liii 
tabic  one  day  an  old  ooimtiy  sqirire,  tbat  lived  mnewlieie 
down  in  Sbropsfaire,  close  on  to  Wales,  and  says  he  to  me, 
arter  cloth  was  off  and  dgurs  on,  '  Mr.  Slick,'  says  he, '  1*11  be 
▼ery  glad  to  see  yon  to  Nonnan  Manor/  (that  was  the  piaoe 
where  he  staid,  when  he  was  to  home).  'If  yon  will  retnm 
with  me  1  shall  be  glad  to  show  you  the  eoimtry  in  my  neigh* 
bourhood,  which  is  said  to  be  oonsiderable  pretly.' 

**  *  Well,'  says  I,  '  as  I  have  nothin'  above  paorticiiiar  to  Mst 
to,  I  don't  care  if  I  do  go.' 

"  So  off  we  started ;  and  this  I  vnUl  say,  he  was  as  kind  at 
he  cleverly  knew  how  to  be,  and  that  is  sayin'  a  great  deal  for 
a  man  that  didn't  know  nothin'  oat  of  sight  of  his  own  dearin* 
hardly. 

'*  Now,  when  we  got  there,  the  house  was  chock  fiill  cf 
company,  and  considerin'  it  wam't  an  overly  large  one,  and 
that  Britishers  won't  stay  in  a  house,  unless  every  feller  gets 
a  separate  bed,  it's  a  wonder  to  me,  how  he  stowed  away  aa 
many  as  he  did.  Says  he,  '  Excuse  3Four  quarters,  Mr.  Slide, 
but  I  find  more  company  nor  I  expected  here.  In  a  day  or 
two,  some  on  'em  will  be  off,  and  then  yon  shidl  be  bettor 
provided/ 

"  With  that  I  was  showed  up  a  great  staircase,  and  out  o* 
that  by  a  door- way  into  a  narrer  entry,  and  from  that  into  aa 
old  J,  like  looking  building,  that  stuck  out  behind  the  house. 
It  wam't  the  common  company  sleepin'  room,  I  expect,  but 
lander  make  shifts,  tho'  they  was  good  enough  too  for  the 
matter  o'  that ;  at  all  events  I  don't  want  no  b^ter. 

"  Well,  1  had  hardly  got  well  housed  a'most,  afore  it  came 
on  to  rain,  as  if  it  was  in  rael  right  doMrn  aimest.  It  wam't 
just  a  roarin',  radn,'  sneezin*  rain  like  a  thunder  shower,  but 
it  kept  a  steady  travellin'  gait,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  and  no 
breatbin'  time  nor  batin'  spell.  It  didn't  look  as  if  it  would 
stop  till  it  was  done,  that's  a  fact.  But  still  as  it  was  too  late 
to  go  out  agin  that  artemoon,  I  didn*t  think  much  about  it 
then.  I  hadn't  no  notion  what  was  in  store  for  me  next  day, 
no  more  nor  a  child  ;  if  I  had,  I'd  a  double  deal  sooner  hanged 
myself,  than  gone  brousing  in  such  place  as  that,  in  sticky 
weather. 

"•'A  wet  day  is  connderable  tiresome,  any  where  or  any 
way  you  can  fix  it ;  but  it's  wus  at  an  English  country^] 
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than  any  where  else,  cause  you  are  among  strangers,  formal^ 
cold,  gallus  polite,  and  as  thick  in  the  head-piece  as  a  puncheon* 
You  hante  nothin'  to  do  yourself,  and  they  never  have  nothin' 
to  do;  they  don't  know  nothin'  about  America,  and  don't 
want  to.  Your  talk  don't  interest  them,  and  they  can't  talk 
to  interest  nobody  but  themselves ;  all  you've  got  to  do,  is 
to  pull  out  your  watch  and  see  how  time  goes ;  how  much  of 
the  day  is  left,  and  then  go  to  the  winder  and  see  how  the 
sky  looks,  and  whether  there  is  any  chance  of  holdin'  up  or 
no.  Well,  that  time  I  went  to  bed  a  little  airlier  than  com- 
mon, for  I  felt  considerable  sleepy,  and  considerable  strange 
too  ;  so  as  soon  as  I  cleverly  could,  I  off  and  turned  in. 

'*  Well  I  am  an  airly  riser  myself.  I  always  was  from  a 
boy,  so  I  waked  up  jist  about  the  time  when  day  ought  to 
break,  and  was  a  thinkin'  to  get  up ;  but  the  shutters  was 
too,  and  it  was  as  dark  as  ink  in  the  room,  and  I  heer'd  it 
rainin'  away  for  dear  life.  *  So,*  sais  I  to  myself,  '  what  the 
dogs  is  the  use  of  gittin'  up  so  airly  ?  I  can't  get  out  and  get 
a  smoke,  and  I  can't  do  nothin'  here;  so  here  goes  for  a 
second  nap.'  Well  I  was  soon  off  agin  in  a  most  a  beautiful 
of  a  snore,  when  all  at  once  I  heard  thump — thump  agin  the 
shutter — and  the  most  horrid  noise  I  ever  heerd  since  I  was 
raised ;  it  was  sunthin'  quite  onairthly. 

** '  Hallo !'  says  I  to  myself,  '  what  in  natur  is  all  this 
hubbub  about?  Can  this  here  confounded  old  house  be 
hamted  ?  Is  them  spirits  that's  jabbering  gibberish  there,  or 
is  I  wide  awake  or  no  ?'  So  I  sets  right  up  on  my  hind  legs 
in  bed,  rubs  my  eyes,  opens  my  ears  and  listens  agin,  when 
whop  went  every  shutter  agin,  with  a  dead  heavy  sound,  like 
somethin'  or  another  thrown  agin  'em,  or  fallin'  agin  'em,  and 
then  comes  the  unknown  tongues  in  discord  chorus  like.  Sais 
I,  'I  know  now,  it's  them  cussed  navigators.  They've  besot 
the  house,  and  are  a  givin'  lip  to  frighten  folks.  It's  regular 
banditti.' 

"  So  I  jist  hops  out  of  bed,  and  feels  for  my  trunk,  and  outs 
with  my  talkin'  irons,  that  was  all  ready  loaded,  pokes  my  way 
to  the  winder — shoves  the  sash  up  and  outs  with  the  shutter, 
ready  to  let  slip  among  'em«  And  what  do  you  think  it  was  ? 
— Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  them  nasty,  dirty,  filthy,  ugly, 
black  devils  of  rooks,  located  in  the  trees  at  the  back  eend  of 
the  house.  Old  Nick  couldn't  have  slept  near  'em ;  caw,  caw, 
Daw«  all  mixt  up  together  in  one  jumble  of  a  sound,  like '  jawe.* 
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You  black,  evil- lookin',  foul -mouthed  viliaiiis/  sais  I,  'I'd 
like  no  better  sport  than  jist  to  sit  here,  all  this  blessed  day 
with  these  pistols,  and  drop  you  one  arter  another*  /  know.' 
But  they  was  pets,  was  them  rooks,  and  of  course  like  all  pets, 
everlastin'  nuisances  to  everybody  else. 

**  Well,  when  a  man's  in  a  feeze,  there's  no  more  sleep  that 
hitch  ;  so  I  dresses  and  sits  up  ;  but  what  was  I  to  do  ?  It 
was  jist  half-past  four,  and  as  it  was  a  rainin'  like  everything, 
I  know'd  breakfast  wouldn't  be  ready  till  eleven  o'clock,  for 
•nobody  wouldn't  get  up  if  they  could  help  it — they  wouldn't 
be  such  fools ;  so  there  was  jail  for  six  hours  and  a  half. 

*•  Well,  1  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  as  easy  as  I  could, 
not  to  waken  folks ;  but  three  steps  and  a  roimd  turn  makes 
you  kinder  dizzy,  so  I  sits  down  again  to  chaw  the  cud  of 
vexation. 

"  '  Aint  this  a  handsum'  fix  V  sais  I,  '  but  it  sarves  you 
right,  what  busniss  had  you  here  at  all  ?  you  always  was  a 
fool,  and  always  will  be  to  the  eend  of  the  chapter. — *  What 
in  natur  are  you  a  scolding*  for  ?'  sais  I :  '  that  won't  mend 
the  matter :  how's  time  ?  They  must  soon  be  a  stirrin'  now,  I 
guess.'  Well,  as  I  am  a  livin'  sinner,  it  was  only  five  o'clock ; 
'  oh  dear,'  sais  I,  '  time  is  like  women  and  pigs,  the  more  you 
want  it  to  go,  the  more  it  won't.  What  on  airth  shall  I  do  ?— 
guess,  I'll  strap  my  rasor.* 

"  Well,  I  strapped  and  strapped  away,  until  it  would  cut 
a  single  hair  pulled  strait  up  on  eend  out  o'  your  head,  without 
bendin'  it — tal^e  it  off  slick.  *  Now,*  sais  I,  *  I'll  mend  my 
trowsers  I  tore,  a  goin'  to  see  the  ruin  on  the  road  yesterday  ;* 
so  I  takes  out  Sister  Sail's  little  needle-case,  and  sows  away 
till  I  got  them  to  look  considerable  jam  agin ;  '  and  then,'  sais 
I,  '  here's  a  gallus  button  off,  I'll  jist  fix  that,'  and  when  that 
was  done,  there  was  a  hole  to  my  yam  sock,  so  I  turned  too 
and  darned  that. 

"  '  Now,'  sais  I,  *  how  goes  it  ?  I'm  considerable  sharp  set. 
It  must  be  gettin'  tolerable  late  now.'  It  wanted  a  quarter 
to  six.  '  My !  sakes,'  sais  I,  '  five  hours  and  a  quarter  yet 
afore  feedin'  time ;  well  if  that  don't  pass.  What  shall  I  do 
next  ?'  '  I'll  tell  you  what  to  do,*  sais  I,  *  smoke,  that  will 
take  the  edge  of  your  appetite  off,  and  if  they  dont  like  it.  they 
may  lump  it ;  what  business  have  they  to  keep  them  horrid 
screetchin'  infamal  sleepless  rooks  to  disturb  people  that  way  ?' 
Well,  I  takes  a  lucifer,  and  lights  a  cigar,  and  I  puts  my  head 
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Up  the  cbimbly  to  let  the  smoke  oiF,  and  it  feh  good,  I  pronuse 
you,  I  don*t  know  as  I  ever  enjoyed  one  half  «o  much  afbre. 
it  bad  a  rael  first  chop  flavour  had  that  cigar. 

•'When  that  was  done,  sais  I,  'What  do  you  say  to 
another  ?'  '  Well,  I  don't  know,'  sais  I,  '  I  should  like  it, 
that's  a  fact ;  but  holdin'  of  my  head  crooked  op  chimbly  that 
way,  has  a'  most 'broke  my  neck ;  IVe  got  the  cramp  in  it  like.' 

"  So  I  sot,  and  shook  my  head  first  a  one  side  and  then  the 
ether,  and  then  turned  it  on  its  hinges  as  far  as  it  would  go,  tiH 
it  felt  about  right,  and  then  I  Ughts  another,  and  puts  my 
head  in  the  flue  again. 

"  Well,  smokin'  makes  a  feller  feel  kinder  good-natured, 
and  I  began  to  think  it  wam't  quite  so  bad  arter  all,  when 
whop  went  my  cigar  right  out  of  my  month  into  my  bosom, 
atween  the  shirt  and  the  skin,  and  burnt  me  like  a  gaily 
nipper.  Both  my  eyes  was  fill'd  at  the  same  time,  and  I  got 
a  crack  on  the  pate  from  some  critter  or  another  that  clawed 
and  scratched  my  head  like  any  thing,  and  then  seemed  to 
empty  a  bushel  of  sut  on  me,  and  I  looked  like  a  chimbly 
sweep,  and  felt  like  old  Scratch  himself.  My  smoke  had 
brought  down  a  chimbly  swaller,  or  a  martin,  or  some  such 
varmint,  for  it  up  and  off  agin*  afore  I  could  oatch  it,  to  wring 
its  infamal  neck  off,  that's  a  fact. 

"  Well,  here  was  somethin'  to  do,  and  no  mistake :  here  was 
to  clean  and  groom  up  agin'  till  all  was  in  its  right  shape  ;  and 
a  pretty  job  it  was,  I  tell  you.  I  thought  I  never  should  get 
the  sut  out  of  my  hair,  and  then  never  get  it  out  of  my  brush 
again,  and  my  eyes  smarted  so,  they  did  nothin'  but  water, 
and  wink,  and  make  faces.  But  I  did ;  I  worked  on  and 
worked  on,  till  all  was  sot  right  once  more. 

"  •  Now,'  sais  I,  •  how's  time  ?'  'half-past  seven,  'sais  I,  'and 
three  hours  and  a  half  more  yet  to  breakfast.  Well,*  sais  I, 
'  I  can't  stand  this — and  what's  more  I  won't :  I  begin  to  get 
my  Ebenezer  up,  and  feel  wolfish.  I'll  ring  up  the  handsum 
ehamber-maid,  and  just  fall  to,  and  chaw  her  right  up — I'm 
savagerous.'*    '  That's  cowardly,  sais  I,  '  call  tiie  footman,  pick 

*  The  word  '^ iBvagerons''  is  not  of  '* Yankee"  but  of  "Western 
origin/' — lU  use  ia  thu  place  is  best  explained  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  Third  Series  of  the  Clockmaker.  "  In  order  that  the  sketch 
ivhich  I  am  now  about  to  give  may  be  fully  understood,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  request  tbe  reader  to  recollect  that  Mr.  Slick  is  a  Yankee,  a  desig- 
atiion,  the  origia  of  which  is  now  not  Terr  obvious,  but  it  has  been 
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a  quarrel  with  him,  and  kick  him  down  stairs,  speak  httt  oas 
wc^  to  hira,  and  kt  that  be  strong  enough  to  skio  the  coon 
arter  it  has  killed  him,  the  noise  will  wake  op  foiks  /know* 
snd  then  we  shall  hare  snnthin'  to  eat/ 

^  I  was  ready  to  bile  right  over,  when  as  hick  would  hmm 
it,  the  rain  stopt  all  of  a  sudden,  the  sun  broke  out  o'  prison, 
and  I  thought  I  never  seed  any  thing  look  so  green  and  so 
beautiful  as  the  country  did.  *  Come,'  sais  I,  '  now  for  a  walk 
down  the  avenue,  and  a  comfortable  smoke,  and  if  the  man  at 
the  gate  is  up  and  sthrrin',  I  will  just  pop  in  and  breakfast  with 
him  and  his  wife.  There  is  some  natur  there,  bat  here  Ufs  all 
cussed  rooks  and  chimbly  swallers,  and  hesEvy  men  and  fat 
women,  and  lazy  helps,  and  Sunday  every  day  in  the  week.' 
So  I  fills  my  dgar-case  and  outs  into  the  passage. 

"  But  here  was  a  fix !  One  of  the  doors  opened  into  the 
great  staircase,  and  which  was  it  ?     '  Ay/  sais  1,  'which  is  it, 

assomed  by,  and  conceded  foy  common  coisent  to,  the  inbabiiantf  of  New 
England.  It  is  a  name,  though  sometimes  satirically  used,  of  which  Ihfj 
hafe  great  reason  to  be  proud,  as  it  is  descriptive  of  a  most  cuhivated, 
inteHigenty  enterprising,  frugal,  and  industrious  population,  who  may  well 
ohallenge  a  comparison  with  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  country  in  the 
^n>rld ;  but  it  has  only  a  local  application. 

"  The  United  States  cover  an  immense  extent  of  territoiy,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  different  parts  of  the  Union  differ  as  widely  in  character, 
feelings,  and  even  in  appearance,  as  the  people  of  different  countries 
usually  do..  These  sections  differ  also  in  dialect  and  in  humour,  as  much 
as  in  other  things,  and  to  as  great,  if  not  a  greater  extent,  than  the 
natives  of  different  parts  of  Great  Britain  rary  from  each  other.  It  is 
customary  in  Europe  to  call  all  Americans,  Yankees;  but  it  is  as  much  a 
misnomer  as  it  would  be  to  call  all  Europeans  Frenchmen.  Throughout 
these  works  it  will  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Slick's  pronunciation  is  that  of 
the  Yardtee,  or  an  inhabitant  of  the  rural  districts  of  New  England.  His 
conversation  is  generally  purely  so ;  but  in  some  instances  he  uses,  as  his 
countrymen  frequently  do  from  choice,  phrases  which,  though  American- 
isms, are  not  of  Eastern  origin.  Wholly  to  exclude  these  would  be  to 
violate  the  usages  of  American  life ;  to  introduce  them  oftener  would  be 
to  confound  two  dissimilar  dialects,  and  to  make  an  equal  departure  from 
the  truth.  Every  section  has  its  own  characteristic  dialect,  a  very  small 
portion  of  which  it  has  imparted  to  its  neighbours.  The  dry,  quaint 
humour  of  New  England  is  occasionally  found  in  the  west,  and  the  rich 
gasconade  and  exaggerative  language  of  the  west  migrates  not  unfrequently 
to  the  east.  This  idiomatic  exchange  is  perceptibly  on  the  increase.  It 
arises  from  the  travelling  propensities  of  the  Americans,  and  the  constant 
intercourse  mutually  maintained  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  different 
States.  A  droll  or  an  original  expression  is  thus  imported  and  adopted, 
•n.d,  though  not  indigenous,  soon  becomes  engrafted  cm  the  general  tXntdk 
ofibe  language  of  .the  oouatry."— ^3rd  Seriet^  p.  142. 
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do  you  know  ?'  ^  Upon  my  soul,  I  don't  know/  sais  I ;  *  but 
try,  it's  no  use  to  be  caged  up  here  like  a  painter,  and  out  I 
wil]>  that's  a  fact/ 

"  So  I  stops  and  studies.  '  that's  it/  sais  I,  and  I  opens  a 
door  :  it  was  a  bed-room — it  was  the  likely  chambermaid's. 

"  •  Softly,  Sir/  sais  she,  a  puttin*  of  her  finger  on  her  lip, 
'  don't  make  no  noise  ;  Missus  will  hear  you/ 

" '  Yes,'  sais  I,  '  I  won't  make  no  noise  ;*  and  I  outs  and 
shuts  the  door  too  arter  me  gently. 

"  '  What  next  ?'  sais  I ;  '  why  you  fool,  you/  sais  I,  '  why 
didn't  you  ax  the  sarvant  maid,  which  door  it  was  V  '  Why 
I  was  so  conflastrigated/  sais  I,  '  I  didn't  think  of  it.  Try 
tliat  door/  well  I  opened  another,  it  belonged  to  one  o'  the 
horrid  hansum  stranger  galls  that  dined  at  table  yesterday. 
When  she  seed  me,  she  gave  a  scream,  popt  her  head  onder 
the  clothes,  like  a  terrapin,  and  vanished — well  I  vanished 
too. 

"  '  Ain't  this  too  bad  V  sais  I ;  ^  I  wish  I  could  open  a  man's 
door,  I'd  lick  him  out  of  spite ;  I  hope  I  may  be  shot  if  I  don't, 
and  I  doubled  up  my  fist,  for  I  didn't  like  it  a  spec,  and  opened 
another  door — ^it  was  the  housekeeper's.  *  Come,*  sais  I,  *  I 
won't  be  balked  no  more/  She  sot  up  and  fixed  her  cap.  A 
woman  never  forgets  the  becomins. 

"  '  Any  thing  I  can  do  for  you.  Sir  ?'  sais  she,  and  she  raelly 
did  look  pretty ;  all  good-natur'd  people,  it  appears  to  me,  do 
look  so.  * 

"  '  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me,  which  door  leads  to 
the  staircase,  Mann  ?'  sais  I. 

'*'  Oh,  is  that  all?'  sais  she,  (I  suppose,  she  thort  I  wanted 
her  to  get  up  and  get  breakfast  for  me,)  •  it's  the  first  on  the 
right,  and  she  fixed  her  cap  /igin'  and  laid  down,  and  I  took 
the  first  on  the  right  and  off  like  a  blowed-out  candle.  There 
was  the  staircase.  I  walked  down,  took  my  hat,  onbolted  the 
outer  door,  and  what  a  beautiful  day  was  there.  I  lit  my  cigar, 
I  breathed  freely,  and  I  strolled  down  the  avenue. 

"  The  bushes  glistened,  and  the  grass  glistened,  and  the  air 
was  sweet,  and  the  birds  sung,  and  there  was  natur*  once  more. 
I  walked  to  the  lodge ;  they  had  breakfasted  had  the  old  folks, 
80  I  chattered  away  with  them  for  a  considerable  of  a  spell 
about  matters  and  things  in  general,  and  then  turned  towards 
the  house  agin*.  '  Hallo  I'  sais  I,  '  what's  this  ?  wam't  that  a 
drop  of  rain  ?'  I  looks  up,  it  was  another  shower  by  Gosh.  I 
pulls  foot  for  dear  life :  it  was  tall  walking  you  may  depend. 
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but  the  shower  wins,  (comprehensive  as  my  legs  be),  and  dcfwn 
it  comes,  as  hard  as  all  possest.  '  Take  it,  easy,  &un/  sais  I, 
*  yotir  flint  is  fixed ;  you  are  wet  thro' — runnin'  won't  dry  you,' 
and  I  settled  down  to  a  careless  walk,  quite  desperate. 

" '  Nothin'  in  natnr^y  unless  it  is  an  Ingin,  is  so  treacherous 
as  the  climate  here.  It  jist  clears  up  on  purpose  I  do  believe, 
to  tempt  you  out  without  your  umbreller,  and  jist  as  sure  as 
you  trust  it  and  leave  it  to  home,  it  clouds  right  up,  and  sarves 
you  out  for  it — ^it  does  indeed.  What  a  sight  of  new  clothes 
l\e  spilte  here,  for  the  ndn  has  a  sort  of  dye  in  it.  It  stains 
so,  it  alters  the  colour  of  the  cloth,  for  the  smoke  is  filled  with 
gas  and  all  sorts  of  chemicals.  Well,  back  I  goes  to  my  room 
agin'  to  the  rooks,  chimbly  swallers,  and  all,  leavin'  a  great 
endurin'  streak  of  wet  arter  me  all  the  way,  like  a  cracked 
pitcher  that  leaks ;  onriggs,  and  puts  on  dry  clothes  from  head 
to  foot. 

"  By  this  time  break£3ist  is  ready ;  but  the  English  don't  do 
nothin'  like  other  folks ;  I  don't  know  whether  i^s  afiectation^ 
orbein'  wrong  in  the  head — a  little  of  both  I  guess.  Now, 
where  do  you  suppose  the  solid  part  of  breakfast  is.  Squire  ? 
Why,  it*s  on  the  ndeboard — I  hope  I  may  be  shot  if  it  ain't—- 
well,  the  tea  and  coffee  are  on  the  table,  to  make  it  as  oncon- 
Tenient  as  possible. 

'*  Sais  I,  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  as  I  got  up  to  help 
myself,  for  I  was  hungry  enough  to  make  beef  ache  I  know. 
'  Aunty,'  sais  I,  *  you'll  ex<;use  me,  but  why  don't  you  put  the 
eatables  on  the  table,  or  else  put  the  tea  on  the  sideboard  ? 
They're  like  man  and  wife,  they  don't  ought  to  be  separated, 
them  two.' 

*'  She  looked  at  me,  oh  what  a  look  of  pity  it  was,  as  much 
as  to  say,  '  Where  have  you  been  all  your  bom  days,  not  to 
know  better  nor  that  ? — but  I  guess  you  don't  know  better  in 
the  States — ^how  could  you  know  anything  there  ?'  But  she 
only  said  it  was  the  custom  here,  for  she  was  a  very  purlite  old 
woman,  was  Aunty. 

*'  Well,  sense  is  sense,  let  it  grow  where  it  will,  and  I  guess 
we  raise  about  the  best  kind,  which  is  common  sense,  and  I 
wam't  to  be  put  down  with  short  metre,  arter  that  fashion. 
So  I  tried  the  old  man ;  sais  I,  *  Uncle,'  sais  I,  '  if  you  will 
divorce  the  eatables  from  the  drinkables  that  way,  why  not  let 
the  sarvants  come  and  tend.  It's  monstrous  onconvenient  and 
ridikilous  to  be  a  jumpin'  up  for  everlastinly  that  way ;  yoa 
can't  sit  still  one  blessed  minit.' 
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** '  We  tbink  it  pleasant/  siid  he«  '  aometameft  to  dkpeiise 
with  their  attendance.' 

*' '  Exactly/  sais  I,  *  tken  disqwnae  witii  aarvanti  at  dinofiF, 
for  when  the  wme  is  in,  the  wit  is  ont.'  (I  said  that  to  com- 
pliment htm,  for  the  critter  had  no  wit  in  at  no  time,)  *  and 
they  hear  all  the  talk.  Bnt  at  breakfast  every  one  is  only  half 
awake,  (especially  when  you  rise  so  airly  as  you  do  ia  this 
country/  sais  I,  but  tite  oM  critter  couldn't  see  a  joke,  even  i£ 
he  felt  it,  and  he  didn't  know  I  was  a  fiumin'.)  '  Folks  are 
considerably  sharp  set  at  breakfast/  sais  I,  '  and  not  very 
talkattotf.  That's  the  right  time  to  have  sarvimts  to  tend  oo. 
you/ 

" '  What  an  idea !'  said  he«  and  lie  puckered  up  his  pictur,. 
and  the  way  he  stared  was  a  caution  to  an  owl. 

**  Well,  we  sot  and  sot  till  I  was  tired«  so  thinks  I»  '  what'a 
next  ?  for  it's  rainin'  agin  as  hard  as  ever/  So  I  took,  a  tnm 
in  the  study  to  savch  for  a:  book,  but  &ere  was  nothin'  there, 
but  a  Guide  to  tiie  Sessions,  Bum's  Ju6tiee»  and  a  book  o^ 
London  club  ruBes^  and  two  or  thr«e  novels.  He  said  ke  got 
books  from  the  sarkiiatia'  library. 

"  ••  Lundi  is  ready/ 

"  •  What,  eating  agin  ?  My  goody  V  thinks  I,  *  if  yoa  are  so 
fond  of  it,  why  the  plague  don't  you  begin  aidy  ?  If  you'd  a 
had  it  at  five  o'clock  thia  momiiig,  I'd  a  done  justice  to  it ; 
now  I  couldn't  touch  it  if  I  was  to  die/ 

**  There  it  was>  though.  Hflp  yourself,  and  no  thanka,  fbr 
there  is  no  sarvants  agin.  The  rule  here  is,  no  talk  no  sar- 
vants — and  when  it's  all  talk,  it*s  all  sarvants. 

*'  Thinks  I  to  myself,  *  now,  what  shall  I  do  till  dinner* 
time,  for  it  rains  so  there  is  no  stirriu'  out  ? — ^Waiter,  where  is 
eldest  son  ? — he  and  I  will  have  a  game  of  billiards,  I  guess.' 

"  *  He  is  laying  down.  Sir.' 

^'  '  Shows  lus  sense,*  sais  I,  *  I  see,  he  is  not  the  fool  I  took 
him  to  be.  If  I  could  sleep  ia  the  day,  I'de  turn  in  too. 
Where  is  second  son  ?' 

'*  *  Left  this  momin'  in  the  close  caxnage.  Sir.' 

"  '  Oh  cuss  him,  it  was  him  then  was  it  ?' 

"  •  What,  Sir  V 

'*  'That  woke  them  confounded  rooks  up,  outo>'  their  fust 
sap,  and  kick't  up  such  a  bobbery.     Where  is        Parson?' 
*  Which  one.  Sir,  ?' 


<« 


—    __    _^    —  —  ^ 

** "  The  one  that's  so  fond  of  fishing/ 
••  •  Ain't  up  yet.  Sir.' 
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** '  Well-  the  old  boy,  that  wure  breeches/ 

"  '  Out  OD^  a  sick  visit  to  one  of  the  cottages*  Sir.' 

"  '  When  he  comes  in,  send  him  to  me,  I'm  shocking  sick/ 

'^  With  that  I  goes  to  look  arter  the  two  pretty  galls  in  the 
drawing'  room ;  and  there  was  the  laches  a  cluitterin'  away 
like  any  thing.  The  moment  I  came  in  it  was  as  dumb  as  a 
quaker's  meetin*.  They  all  haukd  up  at  once,  like  a  stage* 
coach  to  an  inn-door,  from  a  hand-gallop  to  a  stock  still  stand. 
I  seed  men  wam'^t  wanted  there,,  it  wara't  the  custom,  so  aidy, 
so  I  polled  oat  o'  that  creek,  stam  first..  They  don't  like  men 
in  the  momin',  in  England,  do  the  ladies;  they  think  'em  in 
the  way. 

"  <  What  on  airth,  shall  i  do  ?'  says  I,  '  it's  notiiin'  but  rain» 
rain,  rain,  rain,  here*— ia  this  awful  dismal  country.  Nobody 
smokes>  nobody  talks,  pobody  plays  cards*  nobody  fires  at  a 
mavk.  and  nobody  trades;  only  let  me  get  thro'  this  juicy  ddy, 
and  I  am  done :  let  me  get  out  of  this  scrape,  and  if  I  am 
caught  agin.  Til  give  you  leave  to  tell  me  of  it,  in  meetin'.  It 
tante  pretty,  I  do  suppose  to  be  ajawin'  wiUi  the  butler,  but  I'U 
make  an  excuse  for  a  talk,  for  talk  comes  kinder  nfM;eral  tc( 
me,  like  suction  to  a  snipe.' 

"  '  Waiter  ?' 

"  '  Sir/ 

** '  Gsdis  don't  like  to  be  tnee'd  here  of  a  momin'  do  they  ?' 

"  '  Sir/ 

"  '■  It's  usual  for  the  ladies,'  saia  I,  '  to  be  together  in  the 
airly  part  of  the  fosenoon  here,  ain't  it,  afore  the  gentlemen 
jiaethem?' 

•*  •  Yes,  Sir.' 

"  '  It  puts  me  ia  mind*'  sais  I,  '  of  the  old  seals  down  to 
Sable  island — ^you  know  where  Sable  Isle  ss,  don't  you  V 

**  *  Yes,  Sir,  it's  in  the  cathedral  down  here.' 

"  '  No»  no,  not  that,  it's  an  island  on  the  eoast  of  Nova 
Scotia.     You-  know  whese  that  is  sartainly.' 

*'  *  I  never  heard  of  it.  Sir.' 

"  '  Well,  Lord  love  you !  you  know  wbat  an  old  seal  is  ?' 

** '  Oh,  yes.  Sir,  I'll  get  you  my  master's  in  a.  moment/ 

"  '  And  off  he  sot  Mi  chisd. 

"  Cus  him  r  he  is  as  stupid  as  a  rook,  that  csittur,  it's  no  use 
to  tell  him  a  story  ;.  and  now  I  think  of  it,  I  will  go  and  smoke 
them  black  imps  of  darkness, — the  rooks.' 

•*  So  i  goes  up  stairs,  as  slowly  as  I  clevedy  could,  jist 
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liftin'  one  foot  arter  another  as  if  it  had  a  fifty-six  tied  to  it» 
on  puppus  to  spend  time ;  lit  a  cigar,  opened  the  window  nearest 
the  rooks,  and  smoked,  but  oh  the  rain  killed  all  the  smoke  in 
a  minite;  it  didn't  even  make  one  on  'em  sneeze*  *  Dull 
musick  this,  Sam,'  sais  I,  *  ain't  it  ?  Tell  you  what :  FU  put 
on  my  ile-skin,  take  an  umbreller  and  go  and  talk  to  the  stable 
hel^s,  for  I  feel  as  lonely  as  a  catamount,  and  as  dull  as  a 
bachelor  beaver.  So  I  trampousses  off  to  the  stable,  and  sais 
I  to  the  head  man,  'A  smart  little  boss  that,'  sais  I,  '  you  are 
a  cleaning  of :  he  looks  like  a  first  chop  article  that.' 

'* '  Y  mae','  sais  he. 

" '  HuUo,'  sais  I,  '  what  in  natur'  is  this  ?  Is  it  him  that 
can't  speak  English  or  me  that  can't  onderstand  ?  for  one  on 
us  is  a  fool,  that's  sartain.     I'll  try  him  agin.' 

'*  So  I  sais  to  him,  *  He  looks/  sais  I,  '  as  if  he'd  trot  a 
considerable  good  stick,  that  horse/  sais  I,  '  I  guess  he  is  a 
goer.' 

*•  Y'  mae,  ye  un  trotter  da,'  sais  he. 

'* '  Creation !'  sais  I,  '  if  this  don't  beat  gineral  traimn'.  I 
have  heerd  in  my  time,  broken  French,  broken  Scotch,  broken 
Irish,  broken  Yankee,  broken  Nigger,  and  broken  Indgin; 
but  I  have  beam  two  pure  genewine  languages  to-day,  and  no 
mistake,  rael  rook,  and  rael  Britton,  and  I  don't  exactly  know 
which  I  like  wus.  It's  no  use  to  stand  talkin*  to  this  critter. 
Good-bye,'  sais  I. 

"  Now  what  do  you  think  he  said  ?  Why,  you  would 
suppose  he'd  say  good-bye  too,  wouldn't  you  ?  Well,  he 
didn't,  nor  nothin'  like  it,  but  he  jist  ups,  and  sais,  '  For- 
welloaugh,'  he  did,  upon  my  soul.  I  never  felt  so  stumpt 
afore  in  all  my  life,  Sais  I,  '  Friend,  here  is  half  a  dollar 
for  you ;  it  am't  often  I'm  brought  to  a  dead  stare,  and  when 
I  am,  I  am  willin'  to  pay  for  it.' 

'*  There's  two  languages.  Squire'  that's  univarsal :  the  lan- 
guage of  love,  and  the  language  of  money ;  the  galls  onder- 
stand the  one,  and  the  men  onderstand  the  other,  all  the  wide 
world  over,  from  Canton  to  Niagara.  I  no  sooner  showed 
him  the  half-dollar,  than  it  walked  into  his  pocket,  a  plaguy 
sight  quicker  than  it  will  walk  out,  I  guess. 

"  Sais  I,  *  Friend,  you've  taken  the  consait  out  of  me 
properly.  Captain  Hall  said  there  wam't  a  man,  woman,  ox 
child,  in  the  whole  of  the  thirteen  united  univarsal  worlds  of 
oiu:  great  Republic,  that  could  speak  pure  English  and  I  was 
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a  foia'  to  kick  him  for  it;  but  he  is  right,  art^r  all. 
There  ain't  one  Hvin'  soul  on  us  can ;  I  don't  believe  they 
ever  as  much  as  heerd  it»  for  I  never  did,  till  this  blessed  day, 
and  there  are  few  things  I  haven't  either  see'd,  or  heem  tell 
of.  Yes,  we  can't  speak  English,  do  you  take  ?'  *  Dim  corn- 
rag/'  sais  he,  which  in  Yankee  means,  '  that's  no  English,' 
and  he  stood,  looked  puzzled,  and  scratched  his  head,  rael 
hansum,  '  Dim  comrag,'  sais  he. 

"Well,  it  made  me  larf  spiteful.  I  felt  kinder  wicked, 
and  as  I  had  a  hat  on,  and  I  couldn't  scratch  my  head,  I  stood 
jist  lilce  him,  clown  fashion,  with  my  eyes  wanderin'  and  my 
mouth  wide  open,  and  put  my  hand  behind  me,  and  scratched 
there ;  and  I  stared,  and  looked  puzzled  too,  and  made  the 
same  identical  vacant  face  he  did,  and  repeated  arter  him  slowly, 
with  another  scratch,  mocking  him  like,  '  Dim  comrag." 

"  Such  a  pair  o'  fools  you  never  saw.  Squire,  since  the  last  time 
you  shaved  afore  a  lookin'  glass  ;  and  the  stable  boys  larfed, 
and  he  larfed,  and  I  larfed,  and  it  was  the  only  larf'  I  had 
all  that  juicy  day. 

"  iWell,  I  turns  agin  to  the  door;  but  it's  the  old  story 
over  again — rain,  rain,  rain ;  spatter,  spatter,  spatter — '  I  can't 
kop  here  with  these  true  Brittons,'  sais  I ;  '  guess  I'll  go  and 
see  the  old  Squire ;  he  is  in  his  study.' 

"  So  I  goes  there :  '  Squire,'  sais  I,  '  let  me  offer  you  a  rael 
genewine  Havana  cigar;  I  can  recommend  it  to  you.'  He 
thanks  me,  he  don't  smoke,  but  plague  take  him,  he  don't 
say,  '  If  you  are  fond  of  smokin',  pray  smoke  yourself.'  And 
he  is  writin*,  I  won't  interrupt  him. 

*'  *  Waiter,  order  me  a  post-chaise,  to  be  here  in  the 
momin',  when  the  rooks  wake.' 

"  •  Yes,  Sir.' 

"Come,  I'll  try  the  women  folk  in  the  drawin'-room  agin*. 
Ladies  don't  mind  the  rain  here ;  they  are  used  to  it.  It's 
like  the  musk  plant,  arter  you  put  it  to  your  nose  once,  you 
can't  smell  it  a  second  time.  Oh  what  beautiful  galls  they 
be !  What  a  shame  it  is  to  bar  a  feller  out  such  a  day  ns 
this.  One  on  'em  blushes  like  a  red  cabbage,  when  she 
speaks  to  me,  that^s  the  one,  I  reckon,  I  disturbed  this  mornin'. 
Cuss  the  rooks !  I'll  pyson  them,  and  that  won't  make  no  noise. 

*'  She  shows  me  the  consarvitery.  •  Take  care.  Sir,  your 
coat  has  caught  this  geranium,'  and  she  onhitches  it.  '  Stop, 
Sir,  you'll  break  this  jilly  flower,'  and  she  lifts  off  the  coat 
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tail  agin ;  in  fact,  it's  so  crowded,  you  can't  squeeze  aloni^, 
scarcely,  without  a  doin'  of  mischief  somewhere  or  another. 

"  Next  time,  she  goes  first,  and  then  it's  my  turn,  '  Stop, 
Miss,'  sais  I,  '  your  frock  has  this  rose  tree  over,'  and  I  loosens 
it ;  once  more,  '  Miss,  this  rose  has  got  tangled,'  and  I  on- 
tangles  it  from  her  furheloes. 

'  I  wonder  what  makes  my  hand  shake  so,  and  my  heart  it 
bumps  so,  it  has  bust  a  button  off.  If  I  stay  in  this  con- 
sarvitery,  I  shan't  consarve  myself  long,  that's  a  fact,  for 
this  gall  has  put  her  whole  team  on,  and  is  a  runnin'  me  off 
the  road.  '  Hullo !  what's  that  ?  Bell  for  dressin'  for  dinner.' 
Thank  Heavens !  I  shall  escape  from  myself,  and  from  this 
beautiful  critter,  too,  for  I'm  gettin'  spoony,  and  shall  talk 
silly  presently. 

'*  I  don't  like  to  be  left  alone  with  a  gall,  it's  plaguy  apt 
to  set  me  a  soft  sawderin'  and  a  courtin'.  There's  a  sort  of 
nateral  attraction  like  in  this  world.  Two  ships  in  a  calm, 
are  sure  to  get  up  alongside  of  each  other,  if  there  is  no  wind, 
and  they  have  nothin'  to  do,  but  look  at  each  other ;  natur' 
does  it.  Well,  even  the  tongs  and  the  shovel  won't  stand 
alone  long ;  they're  sure  to  get  on  the  same  side  of  the  fire, 
and  be  sociable ;  one  on  'em  has  a  loadstone  and  draws  'tother, 
that's  sartain.  If  that's  the  case  with  hard-hearted  things, 
like  oak  and  iron,  what  is  it  with  tender-hearted  things  like 
humans  ?  Shut  me  up  in  a  'sarvatory  with  a  hansum  gall  of 
a  rainy  day,  and  see  if  I  don't  think  she  is  the  sweetest  flower 
in  it.  Yes,  I  am  glad  it  is  the  dinner-bell,  for  I  ain't  ready 
to  marry  yet,  and  when  I  am,  I  guess  I  must  get  a  gall  where 
I  got  my  boss,  in  Old  Connecticut,  and  that  state  takes  the 
shine  off  of  all  creation  for  geese,  galls  and  onions,  that's 
a  fact. 

**  Well,  dinner  won't  wait,  so  I  ups  agin  once  more  near 
the  rooks,  to  brush  up  a  bit ;  but  there  it  is  agin,  the  same 
old  tune,  the  whole  blessed  day,  rain,  rain,  rain.  It's  rained 
all  day  and  don't  talk  of  stoppin'  nother.  How  I  hate  the 
sound,  and  how  streaked  I  feel.  I  don't  mind  its  huskin'  my 
voice,  for  there  is  no  one  to  talk  to;  but  cuss  it,  it  has 
softened  my  bones. 

*'  Dinner  is  ready ;  the  rain  has  damped  every  body's  spirits, 
and  squenched  'em  out ;  even  champaign  won't  raise  'em  agin ; 
feedin'  is  heavy,  talk  is  heavy,  time  is  heavy,  tea  is  hcxivy, 
and  there  ain't  no  musick ;  the  only  thing  that's  light  is  a  bed- 
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xooB  candle — heavens  and  airth  how  glad  I  am  ttoBJuuy  daf 
»  over  !*' 


CHAPTER  UI. 

TTINO    A    HIGHT-CAF. 

Ik  the  preceding  sketch  I  have  given  Mr.  Slick's  account  of 
the  English  climate^  and  his  opinion  of  the  dulness  of  a  country- 
house,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  own  words.  It  struck  me 
at  the  time  that  they  were  exaggerated  views ;  but  if  the 
weather  were  unpropitious,  and  the  company  not  well  selected, 
I  can  easily  conceive,  that  the  impression  on  his  mind  would  be 
as  strong  and  as  im&vourable,  as  he  has  described  it  to  have 
been. 

The  climate  of  England  is  healthy,  and,  as  it  admits  of  much 
ont-docnr  exercise,  and  is  not  subject  to  any  very  sudden  varia- 
tioUy  or  violent  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  it  may  be  said  to  be 
good,  though  not  agreeable ;  but  its  great  humidity  is  veiy 
sensibly  felt  by  Americans  and  other  foreigners  accustomed  to 
a  dry  atmosphere  and  clear  sky.  That  Mr.  Slick  should  find 
a  rainy  day  in  the  country  dull,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  it 
is  probable  it  would  be  so  any  where,  to  a  man  who  had  so  few 
resources*  within  himself,  as  the  Attach^.  Much  of  course 
depends  on  the  inmates  ;  and  the  company  at  the  Shropshire 
house,  to  whidi  he  alludes,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  the  best 
calculated  to  make  the  state  of  the  weather  a  matter  of  indifie- 
renoe  to  him. 

I  cannot  say,  but  that  I  have  at  times  suffered  a  depression 
of  sfHrits  from  the  frequent,  and  sometimes  long-continUed 
rains  of  this  country ;  but  I  do  not  know  that,  as  an  ardent 
admirer  of  scenery,  I  would  desire  less  humidity,  if  it  dimi- 
nished, as  I  fear  it  would,  the  extraordinary  verdure  and  great 
beauty  of  the  Enghsh  landscape.  With  respect  to  my  own 
visits  at  country-houses,  I  have  generally  been  fortunate  in  the 
weather,  and  always  in  the  company;  but  I  can  easily  conceive, 
that  a  man  situated  as  Mr.  Slick  appears  to  have  been  with 
respect  to  both,  would  find  the  combination  intolerably  dull. 
But  to  return  to  my  narrative. 

Early  on  the  following  day  we  accompanied  our  luggage  to 
the  wharC  where  a  small  steamer  lay  to  convey  us  to  the 
Usual  anchorage  ground  of  the  packets,  in  the  bay.  We  wer^ 
attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  people.    The  piety,  learning, 
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unaffected  simplicity,  and  kind  disposition  of  my  excellent  friend. 
Mr.  Hopewell,  were  well  known  and  fully  appreciated  by  the 
people  of  New  York,  who  were  anxious  to  testify  their  respect 
for  his  virtues,  and  their  sympathy  for  his  unmerited  persecu- 
tion, by  a  personal  escort  and  a  cordial  farewell. 

"  Are  all  those  people  going  with  us,  Sam  ?'*  said  he ; 
"  how  pleasant  it  will  be  to  have  so  many  old  friends  on  board, 
wont  it  ?" 

**  No,  Sir,"  said  the  Attach^,  "  they  are  only  a  goin'  to  see 
you  on  board — it  is  a  mark  of  respect  to  you.  They  will  go 
down  to  the  '  Tyler,*  to  take  their  last  farewell  of  you." 

'*  Well,  that's  kind  now,  ain't  it  ?"  he  replied.  *'  I  suppose 
they  thought  I  would  feel  kinder  dull  and  melancholy  like,  on 
leaving  my  native  land  this  way ;  and  I  must  say  I  don't  feel 
jist  altogether  right  neither.  Ever  so  many  things  rise  right 
up  in  my  mind,  not  one  artei;.  another,  but  all  together  like, 
so  that  I  can't  take  'em  one  by  one  and  reason  'em  down,  but 
they  jist  overpower  roe  by  numbers.  You  understand  me,  Sam, 
don't  you  ?" 

"  Poor  old  critter  V*  said  Mr.  Slick  to  me  in  an  under-tone, 
"  it's  no  wonder  he  is  sad,  is  it  ?  I  must  try  to  cheer  him  up 
if  I  can.  Understand  you,  minister  1"  said  he,  "  to  be  sure 
I  do.  I  have  been  that  way  often  and  often*  That  was  the 
case  when  I  was  to  Lowel  factories,  with  the  galls  a  taking  of 
them  off  in  the  paintin*  line.  The  dear  little  critters  kept  up 
such  an  everlastin'  almighty  clatter,  clatter,  clatter ;  jabber, 
jabber,  jabber,  all  talkin'  and  chatterin'  at  once,  you  couldn't 
hear  no  blessed  one  of  them ;  and  they  jist  fairly  stunned  a 
feller.  For  no  thin'  in  natur',  unless  it  be  perpetual  motion, 
can  equal  a  woman's  tongue.  It's  most  a  pity  we  hadn't  some 
of  the  angeliferous  little  dears  with  us  too,  for  they  do  make 
the  time  pass  quick,  that's  a  fact.  I  want  some  dn  'em  to  tie 
a  night-cap  for  me  to-night ;  I  don't  commonly  wear  one,  but 
I  somehow  kinder  guess,  I  intend  to  have  one  this  time,  and 
no  mistake." 

'•  A  night-cap,  Sam!"  said  he  ;  "why  what  on  airth  do  you 
mean  ?" 


**  Why,  I'll  tell  you,  minister,"  said  he,  "  you  recollect 
sister  Sfidl,  don't  you." 

"  Indeed,  I  do,"  ssud  he,  "  and  an  excellent  girl  she  is,  a 
dutiful  daughter,  and  a  kind  and  affectionate  sister.  Yes,  she  is 
a  good  girl  is  Sally,  a  very  good  girl  indeed;  but  what  of  her?" 
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"  Well,  she  was  a  most  a  beautiful  critter,  to  brew  a  glass  of 
whisky  toddy,  as  ever  I  see'd  in  all  my  travels  was  sister 
Sail,  and  I  used  to  call  that  tipple,  when  I  took  it  late,  a  night- 
cap ;  apple  jack  and  white  nose  ain't  the  smallest  part  of  a  cir* 
cumstance  to  it.  On  such  an  occasion  as  this,  minister,  when 
a  body  is  leavin'  the  greatest  nation  atween  the  poles,  to  go 
among  benighted,  ignorant,  insolent  foreigners,  you  would*nt 
object  to  a  night-cap,  now  would  you  ?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  would,  Sam,*'  said  he  ;  **  parting 
from  friends  whether  temporarily  or  for  ever,  is  a  sad  thing,  and 
the  former  is  typical  of  the  latter.  No,  I  do  not  know  as  I 
would.  We  may  use  these  things,  but  not  abuse  them.  Be 
temperate,  be  moderate,  but  it  is  a  sorry  heart  that  knows  no 
pleasure.  Take  your  night-cap,  Sam,  and  then  commend 
yourself  to  His  safe  keeping,  who  rules  the  wind  and  the 
waves  :  to  Him  who — " 

"  Well  then,  minister,  what  a  dreadful  awful  looking  thing 
a  night-cap  is  without  a  tassel,  ain't  it  ?  Oh  !  you  must  put 
a  tassel  on  it,  and  that  is  another  glass.  Well  then,  what  is 
the  use  of  a  night-cap,  if  it  has  a  tassel  on  it,  but  has  no 
string :  it  will  slip  off  your  head  the  very  first  turn  you  take ; 
wd  that  is  another  glass  you  know.  But  one  string  won't  tie 
a  cap ;  one  hand  can't  shake  hands  along  with  itself :  you 
must  have  two  strings  to  it,  and  that  brings  one  glass  more. 
Well  then,  what  is  the  use  of  two  strings  if  they  ain't 
fastened  ?  If  you  want  to  keep  the  cap  on,  it  must  be  tied, 
tliat's  sartain,  and  that  is  another  go ;  and  then,  minister,  what 
an  everlastin'  miserable  stingy,  ongenteel  critter  a  feller  must 
be,  that  won't  drink  to  the  health  of  the  Female  Brewer. 
Well,  that's  another  glass  to  sweethearts  and  wives,  and  then 
turn  in  for  sleep,  and  that's  what^  I  intend  to  do  to-night.  I 
guess  1*11  tie  the  night-cap  this  hitch,  if  I  never  do  agin,  and 
that's  a  fact." 

'*  Oh  Sam,  Sam,*'  said  Mr.  Hopewell,  *•  for  a  man  that  is 
wide  awake  and  duly  sober,  I  never  saw  one  yet  that  talked 
such  nonsense  as  you  do.  You  said,  you  understood  me,  but 
you  don't,  one  mite  or  morsel ;  but  men  are  made  differently : 
some  people's  narves  operate  on  the  brain  sensitivefy  and  give 
them  exquisite  pain  or  excessive  pleasure  ;  other  folks  seem  as 
if  they  had  no  narves  at  all.  You  understand  my  words,  but 
you  don't  enter  into  my  feelings.  Distressing  images  rise  up 
in  my  mind  in  such  rapid  succession,  I  can't  master  them* 
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b'dt  they  master  me.  They  come  slower  to  you,  and  the  mo- 
ment you  see  their  shadows  before  you»  you  turn  round  to  the 
light,  and  throw  these  dark  figures  behind  you*  I  can't  do 
that ;  I  could  when  I  was  younger,  but  I  can't  now.  Reason 
is  comparing  two  ideas,  and  drawing  an  inference.  Insanity 
is,  when  you  have  such  a  rapid  succession  of  ideas,  that  you 
can't  compare  them.  How  great  then  must  be  the  pain  when 
you  are  almost  pressed  into  insanity  and  yet  retain  yonr 
reason  ?  What  is  a  broken  lieait  ?  Is  it  death  ?  I  think  it 
must  be  very  like  it,  if  it  is  not  a  figure  of  speech,  for  I  feel 
that  my  heart  is  broken,  and  yet  I  am  as  sensitive  to  pain  as 
ever.  Nature  cannot  stand  this  suffering  long.  You  say 
these  good  people  have  come  to  take  their  last  farewell  of  me  ; 
most  likely.  Sam,  it  »  a  last  farewell.  I  am  an  old  man  now,  I 
am  well  stricken  in  years  ;  shall  I  ever  live  to  see  my  native  land 
again  ?  I  know  not,  the  Lord'/6  will  be  done  !  If  I  had  a 
wish,  I  should  desire  to  return  to  be  lain  with  my  kindred,  to 
repose  in  death  with  those  that  were  the  companions  of  my 
earthly  pilgrimage ;  but  if  it  be  ordered  otherwise,  I  am  ready 
to  say  with  truth  and  meekness,  '  Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  thy 
servant  depart  in  peace.'  " 

When  this  excellent  old  man  said  that,  Mr.  Slick  did  not 
enter  into  his  feelings — he  did  not  do  him  justice.  His  at- 
tachment to  and  veneration  for  his  aged  pastor  and  friend  were 
quite  filial,  and  such  as  to  do  honour  to  his  head  and  heart. 
Those  persons  who  have  made  character  a  study,  will  all  agree, 
that  the  cold  exterior  of  the  New  England  man  arises  from 
other  causes  than  a  coldness  of  feeling.  Much  of  the  rhodo- 
montade  of  the  Attach^,  addressed  to  Mr.  Hopewell,  was 
uttered  for  the  kind  purpose  of  withdrawing  his  attention  from 
those  griefs  which  preyed  so  heavily  upon  his  spirits. 

"  Minister,"  said  Mr.  Slick,  "  come,  cheer  up,  it  makes  me 
kinder  dismal  to  hear  you  talk  so.  When  Captain  McKenzie 
hanged  up  them  three  free  and  enlightened  citizens  of  ours  on 
board  of  the — Somers — he  gave  *em  three  cheers.  We  are 
worth  half  a  dozen  dead  men  yet,  so  cheer  up.  Talk  to  these 
friends  of  oum,  they  might  think  you  considerable  starch  if 
you  don't  talk,  and  talk  is  cheap,  it  don't  cost  nothin'  but 
breath,  a  scrape  of  your  hind  leg,  and  a  jupe  of  the  head, 
that's  a  fact." 

Having  thus  engaged  him  in  conversation  with  his  friends, 
we  proceeded  on  board  the  steamer,  which,  in  a  short  tim^ 
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was  alongside  of  the  great  "  Liner."  The  day  was  now  spent, 
and  Mr.  Hopewell  having  taken  leave  of  his  escort,  retired  to 
his  cabin,  yery  much  overpowered  by  his  feelings. 

Mr.  Slick  insisted  on  his  companions  taking  a  parting  glass 
with  him,  and  I  was  mnch  amused  with  the  advice  given  him 
by  some  of  his  young  friends  and  admirers.  He  was  cautioned 
to  sustain  the  high  character  of  the  nation  abroad ;  to  take 
care  that  he  returned  as  he  went — a  true  American ;  to  insist 
upon  the  possession  ot  the  Oregon  Territory ;  to  demand  and 
enforce  his  right  position  in  society ;  to  negotiate  the  national 
loan  ;  and  above  all  never  to  accede  to  the  right  of  search  of 
slave-vessels ;  all  which  having  been  duly  promised,  they  took 
an  affectionate  leave  of  each  other,  and  we  remained  on  board, 
intending  to  depart  in  the  course  of  the  following  morning. 

As  soon  as  they  had  gone,  Mr.  Slick  ordered  materials  for 
brewing,  namely :  whisky,  hot  water,  sugar  and  lemon ;  and 
having  duly  prepared  in  regular  succession  the  cap,  the  tassel, 
and  the  two  strings,  filled  his  tumbler  again,  and  said : 

'*  Come  now.  Squire,  before  we  turn  in,  let  xxs  tie  the  tdgJU* 

n,,.   " 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HOME  ANn    THB    SSA. 


At  deven  o'clock  the  next  day  the  '  Tyler,'  having  shaken 
out  her  pinions,  and  spread  them  to  the  breeze,  commenced  ^ 
at  a  rapid  rate  her  long  and  solitary  voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 
Object  after  object  rose  in  rapid  succession  into  distinct  view, 
was  approached  and  passed,  until,  leaving  the  calm  and  shel- 
tered waters  of  the  bay,  we  emerged  into  the  ocean,  and 
involuntarily  turned  to  look  back  upon  the  land  we  had  left. 
Long  after  the  lesser  hills  and  low  country  had  disappeared,  a 
few  ambitious  peaks  of  the  highlands  stUl  met  the  eye,  ap- 
pearing as  if  they  had  advanced  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water, 
to  prolong  the  view  of  us  till  the  last  moment. 

This  coast  is  a  portion  of  my  native  continent,  for  though 
3ot  a  subject  of  the  Republic,  I  am  still  an  American  in  its 
Isrger  sense,  having  been  bom  in  a  British  province  in  this 
l^misphere.     I  therefore  sympathised  with  the  feelings  of  my 
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two  companions,  whose  straining  eyes  were  still  fixed  on  those 
dim  and  distant  specks  in  the  horizon. 

"  There,"  said  Mr.  Slick,  rising  from  his  seat,  *'  I  believe 
we  have  seen  the  last  of  home  till  next  time  ;  and  this  I  will 
say,  it  is  the  most  glorious  country  onder  the  sun ;  travel  where 
you  wtlH^  you  won't  ditto  it  no  where.  It  is  the  toploftiest 
place  in  dl  creation,  ain*t  it^  minister  ?" 

There  was  no  response  to  all  this  bombast.  It  was  evident 
he  had  not  been  heard ;  and  turning  to  Mr.  Hopewell,  I  ob* 
served  his  eyes  were  fixed  intently  on  the  distance,  and  his 
mind  pre-occupied  by  painful  reflexions,  for  tears  were  coursing 
after  each  other  down  his  furrowed  but  placid  cheek. 

"  Squire,"  said  Mr.  Slick  to  me,  "  this  won't  do.  We  must 
not  allow  him  to  dwell  too  long  on  the  thoughts  of  leaving 
home,  or  he'll  droop  like  any  thing,  and  p'raps,  hang  his 
head  and  fade  right  away.  He  is  aged  and  feeble,  and  every- 
thing depends  on  keeping  up  his  spirits.  An  old  plant  must 
be  shaded,  well  watered,  and  tended,  or  you  can't  transplant 
it  no  how  you  can  ^  it,  that's  a  fact.  He  won't  give  ear  to 
me  now,  for  he  knows  I  can't  talk  serious,  if  I  was  to  try ;  but 
he  will  listen  to  yo«.  Try  to  cheer  him  up,  and  I  will  go  down 
below  and  give  you  a  chance." 

As  soon  as  I  addressed  him,  he  started  and  said,  "  Oh  !  is  it 
you.  Squire  ?  come  and  sit  down  by  me,  my  friend.  I  can 
talk  to  you,  and  I  assure  you  I  take  great  pleasure  in  doing 
so.  I  cannot  always  talk  to  Sam  :  *  he  is  excited  now ;  he  is 
anticipating  great  pleasure  from  his  visit  to  England,  and  is 
quite  boisterous  in  the  exuberance  of  his  spirits.  I  own  I  am 
depressed  at  times ;  it  is  natural  I  should  be,  but  I  shaU 
endeavour  not  to  be  the  cause  of  sadness  in  others.  I  not 
only  like  cheerfulness  myself,  but  I  like  to  promote  it ;  it  is  a 
sign  of  an  innocent  mind,  and  a  heart  in  peace  with  God  and 
in  charity  with  man.  All  nature  is  cheerful,  its  voice  is  har- 
monious, and  its  countenance  smiling ;  the  very  garb  in  which 
it  is  clothed  is  gay  ;  why  then  should  man  be  an  exception  to 
everything  around  him?  Sour  sectarians,  who  address  our 
fears,  rather  than  our  affections,  may  say  what  they  please, 
Sir,  mirth  is  not  inconsistent  with  religion,  but  rather  an 
evidence  that  our  religion  is  right.  If  I  appear  dull,  tlierefore, 
do  not  suppose  it  is  because  I  think  it  necessary  to  be  so,, 
Dut  because  certain  reflections  are  natural  to  me  as  a  clergy- 
man, as  a  man  far  advanced  in  years,  and  as  a  pilgrim  who 
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le&ves  his  home  at  a  period  of  life,  when  the  probabilities  are. 
he  may  not  be  apored  t«  revisit  it. 

"  I  am,  like  yourself,  a  colonist  by  birth.  At  the  revolution, 
I  took  no  part  in  the  straggle ;  my  profession  and  ray  habits 
both  exempted  me.  Whe^er  the  separation  was  justifiable 
or  not,  either  on  civil  or  religious  principles,  it  is  not 
now  necessary  to  discuss.  It  took  place,  however,  and  the 
colonies  became  a  nation,  and  after  due  consideration,  I  con- 
cluded to  dwell  among  'mine  own  people.'  Tliere  I  have 
continued,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  short  journeys  for 
the  bepefit  of  my  health,  to  the  present  period.  Parting  with 
those  whom  I  have  known  so  long  and  loved  so  well,  is  doubt- 
less a  trial  to  one  whose  heart  is  still  warm,  while  his  nerves 
are  weak,  and  whose  affections  are  greater  than  hia  firmness. 
Dut  I  weary  you  with  this  egotism  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,"  I  replied,  "  I  ara  both  instructed  and  delighted 
by  your  conversation.     Pray  proceed.  Sir." 

"  Well  it  is  kind,  very  kind  of  you,"  said  he,  "  to  say  so.  I 
will  explain  these  sensetians  to  you,  and  then  endeavour  never 
to.sllude  to  them  again.  America  is  my  birth-place  and  mf 
home.  Home  has  two  significaUons,  a  restricted  one  and  en 
enlarged  one  ;  in  its  restricted  sense,  it  is  the  place  of  our 
abode,  it  includes  our  social  rarcle,  our  parents,  children,  and 
friends,  and  contains  the  living  aud  the  dead;  the  past  and 
the  present  generations  of  our  race.  By  a  very  natural  pro- 
cess, the  scene  of  our  affections  soon  becomes  identified  with 
them,  and  a  portion  of  our  regard  is  transferred  from  animate 
to  inanimate  objects.  The  streams  on  which  we  sported,  the 
mountains  on  which  we  clambered,  the  fields  in  which  we 
wandered,  the  school  where  we  were  instructed,  the  church 
where  we  worshipped,  the  very  bell  whose  pensive  melancholy 
music  recalled  our  wandering  steps  in  youth,  awaken  in  after- 
years  many  a  tender  thought,  many  a  pleasing  recollection, 
and  appeal  to  the  heart  with  the  force  and  eloquence  of  love. 
The  country  again  contains  all  these  things,  tlie  sphere  is 
widened,  new  objects  are  included,  and  this  extension  of  the 
circle  is  love  of  country.  It  is  thus  that  the  nation  is  said  in 
an  enlarged  sense,  to  be  our  home  also. 

"  This  love  of  country  is  both  natural  and  laudable  :  so 
natural,  that  to  exclude  a  man  from  his  country,  is  the  greatest 
pnnishment  that  country  can  inflict  upon  him  i  and  so  laudable, 
^^lat  when  it  becomes  a  principle  of  action,  it  forms  the  hero 
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and  the  patriot.  How  impressive*  how  beautiful,  how  dignified 
was  the  answer  of  the  Shunamite  woman  to  EUsha,  who  in  his 
gratitude  to  her  for  her  hospitality  and  kindness,  made  her  a 
tender  of  his  interest  at  court.  *  Wouldst  thoa,'  said  he,  '  be 
spoken  for  to  the  king,  or  to  the  captain  of  the  host  ?' — ^What 
an  offer  was  that,  to  gratify  her  ambition  or  flatter  her  pride ! 
'  I  dwell,'  she  said,  '  among  mine  own  people.'  What  a  cha- 
racteristic answer !  all  history  furnishes  no  parallel  to  it. 

"  I  too  dwell '  among  my  own  people :'  my  affections  are 
there,  and  there  also  is  the  sphere  of  my  duties ;  and  if  I  am 
depressed  by  the  thoughts  of  parting  from  '  my  people/  I  will 
do  you  the  justice  to  believe,  that  you  would  rather  bear  with, 
its  effects,  than  witness  the  absence  of  such  natural  affection. 

"But  this  is  not  the  sole  cause:  independently  of  some 
afflictions  of  a  clerical  nature  in  my  late  parish,  to  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  allude,  the  contemplation  of  this  vast  and 
fathomless  ocean,  both  from  its  novelty  and  its  grandeur,  over- 
whelms me.  At  home  I  am  fond  of  tracing  the  Creator  in  His 
works.  From  the  erratic  comet  in  the  firmament,  to  the 
flower  that  blossoms  in  the  field ;  in  all  animate,  and  inanimate 
matter ;  in  all  that  is  animal,  vegetable  or  mineral,  1  see  His 
infinite  wisdom,  almighty  power,  and  everlasting  glory. 

"  But  that  Home  is  inland ;  1  have  not  behdd  the  sea  now 
for  many  years.  I  never  saw  it  without  emotion ;  I  now  view 
it  with  awe.  What  an  emblem  of  eternity  ! — Its  dominion  ia 
alone  reserved  to  Him,  who  made  it.  Changing  yet  chang- 
less — ever  varying,  yet  always  the  same.  How  weak  and 
powerless  is  man !  how  short  his  span  of  life,  when  he  is  viewed 
in  connexion  with  the  sea !  He  has  left  no  trace  upon  it — ^it 
will  not  receive  the  impress  of  his  hands ;  it  obeys  no  laws, 
but  those  imposed  upon  it  by  Him,  who  called  it  into  existence ; 
generation  after  generation  has  looked  upon  it  as  we  now  do — 
and  where  are  they  ?  Like  yonder  waves  that  press  upon  each 
other  in  regular  succession,  they  have  passed  away  for  ever ; 
and  their  nation,  their  language,  their  temples  and  their  tombs 
have  perished  with  them.  But  there  is  the  Undying  one. 
W*hen  man  was  formed,  the  voice  of  the  ocean  was  heard,  as  it 
now  is,  speaking  of  its  mysteries,  and  proclaiming  His  glory, 
who  alone  liftetii  its  waves,  or  stilleth  the  rage  thereof. 

*'  And  yet,  my  deac  friend,  for  so  you  must  allow  me  to*  call 
you,  awful  as  these  considerations  are,  which  it  suggests,  who 
are  they  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  and  occupy 
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business  in  great  waters  ?  The  sordid  trader,  aod  the  anaed 
and  men:enBTy  sailor :  gold  or  blood  is  their  object,  and  the 
fear  of  Ood  is  not  cdways  in  tbem.  Yet  the  sea  shall  gire  up 
its  dead,  as  well  as  the  grave ;  and  all  shall 

"  But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  preach  to  70U.  To  intrude 
serious  topics  upon  our  friends  at  all  times,  has  a  tendency  to 
make  both  ourselves  and  our  topics  distaatefal.  I  mention 
these  things  to  you,  not  that  they  are  not  obvious  to  yon  aad 
every  other  right-minded  roan,  or  that  I  think  I  can  clothe 
thero  in  more  attractive  language,  or  utter  them  with  more 
effect  than  others ;  but  merely  to  account  for  my  absence  of 
mind  and  evident  air  of  abstraction.  I  know  my  days  are 
numbered,  and  in  the  nature  of  thii^B,  that  those  that  are  left, 
cannot  be  many. 

"  Pardon  me,  therefore,  I  pray  you,  my  ftiend  ;  make  allow- 
anees  for  an  old  man,  unaccustomed  to  leave  home,  and  uncer- 
tain whether  he  shall  ever  be  permitted  to  return  to  it.  I  feel 
deeply  and  sensibly  yoiv  kindness  in  soliciting  my  company  on 
this  tour,  and  wiU  endeavour  bo  to  regulate  my  feelings  as  not 
to  make  you  regret  your  invitation.  I  shall  not  again  recur  to 
these  topics,  or  trouble  you  with  any  farther  reflecdcms  '  on 
Homt  and  the  Sea.' " 


CHAPTER  V. 
t'otbbb  bbnu  of  the 


"  Squisb,"  said  Mr.  Hopewell,  one  morning  when  we  were 
alone  on  the  quarter-deck,  *'  ait  down  by  me,  if  you  please.  1 
wish  to  have  a  little  private  couvereation  with  you.  I  am  a 
good  deal  concerned  about  Sam.  I  never  liked  this  appoint- 
ment be  has  received :  neither  his  education,  his  habits,  nor  his 
manners  have  qualified  him  for  it.  He  is  fitted  for  a  trader 
and  for  nothing  else.  He  looks  upon  politics  as  he  does  upon 
his  traffic  in  clocks,  rather  as  profitable  to  himself  than  bene- 
ficial to  others.  Self  is  predominant  with  him.  He  overrates 
the  importance  of  bis  office,  as  he  will  find  when  he  arrives  in 
London  ;  but  what  ia  still  worse,  he  overrates  the  importance 
of  tlie  opinions  of  others  regarding  the  States. 

"  He  hu  been  reading  that  foolish  book  of  Cosper's '  Glean- 
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ings  in  Europe/  and  intends  to  show  fight,  he  says.  He  called 
my  attention,  yesterday,  to  this  absurd  passage,  which  he 
maintains  is  the  most  manly  and  sensible  thing  that  Cooper 
ever  wrote :  '  This  indifference  to  the  feelings  of  others,  is  a 
dark  spot  on  the  national  manners  of  England.  The  only  way 
to  put  it  down,  is  to  become  belligerent  yourself,  by  intro* 
ducing  Pauperism,  Radicalism,  Ireland,  the  Indies,  or  some 
other  sore  point.  Like  all  who  make  butts  of  others,  they  do 
not  manifest  the  proper  forbearance  when  the  tables  ai*e  turned. 
Of  this  I  have  had  abundance  of  proof  in  my  own  experience. 
Sometimes  their  remarks  are  absolutely  rude,  and  personally 
offensive,  as  a  disregard  of  one's  national  character,  is  a  dis- 
respect to  his  principles;  but  as  personal  quarrels  on  such 
grounds  are  to  be  avoided,  I  have  uniformly  retorted  in  kind, 
if  there  was  the  smallest  opening  for  such  retaliation.' 

*'  Now,  every  gentleman  in  the  States  repudiates  such  senti- 
ments as  these.  My  object  in  mentioning  the  subject  to  you, 
is  to  request  the  favour  of  you,  to  persuade  Sam  not  to  be  too 
sensitive  on  these  topics ;  not  to  take  offence,  where  it  is  not 
intended ;  and,  above  all,  rather  to  vindicate  his  nationality  by 
his  conduct,  than  to  justify  thos6  aspersions,  by  his  intemperate 
behaviour.  But  here  he  comes :  I  shall  withdraw  and  leave 
you  together." 

Fortunately  Mr.  Slick  commenced  talking  upon  a  topic, 
which  naturally  led  to  that  to  which  Mr.  Hopewell  had  wished 
me  to  direct  his  attention. 

"  Well,  Squire,"  said  he,  "  I  am  glad  too,  you  are  a  goin'  to 
England  along  with  me  :  we  will  take  a  rise  out  of  John  Bull, 
won't  we  ? — We've  hit  Blue-nose  and  Brother  Jonathan  both 
pretty  considerable  tarnation  hard,  and  John  has  s])lit  his  sides 
with  larfter.  Let's  tickle  him  now,  by  feelin'  his  own  short 
ribs,  and  see  how  he  will  like  it ;  we'll  soon  see  whose  hide  is 
the  thickest,  hisn  or  oum,  won't  we  ?  Let's  see  whether  he 
will  say  chee,  chee,  chee,  when  he  gets  to  the  t'other  eend  of 
the  gun." 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  saying  ?"  I  asked.  "  I  never 
heard  it  before." 

**  Why,"  said  he,  "  when  I  was  a  considerable  of  a  growd 
up  saplin  of  a  boy  to  Slickville,  I  used  to  be  a  gunnin'  for  ever- 
lastinly  amost  in  our  hickory  woods,  a  shootin'  of  squirrels  with 
a  rifle,  and  I  got  amazin'  expart  at  it.  J  could  take  the  head 
off  of  them  chatterin'  little  imps,  when  I  got  a  fair  shot  at  'em 
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m'tl)  a  ball,  at  auyreasooable  distance  a' most,  in  nine  catea  oat 
often. 

"  Well,  one  day  I  was  ont  as  usual,  and  our  Irish  help 
Paddy  Burke  was  along  with  me,  and  every  time  he  see'd  me  a 
dntwia'  of  the  bead  fine  on  'em.  he  used  to  say,  '  Well,  you've 
an  excellent  gun  entirely,  Master  Sam.  Oh  by  Jakera  !  tbe 
sqniirel  has  no  chance  with  that  gun,  it's  an  excellent  one 
entirely.' 

"  At  last  I  got  tired  a  hearin'  of  him  a  jawin'  so  for  ever 
and  a  day  about  the  excellent  gun  entirely ;  so.  sgus  1,  '  Yon 
fool  you,  do  you  think  it's  the  gun  that  does  it  entirely  as  yott 
say  ;  ain't  there  a  little  dust  of  skill  in  it  7  Do  you  think  yon 
conld  fetch  one  down  ?' 

■' '  Oh,  it's  a  capital  gun  entirely,'  aaid  he. 
"  '  Weil.'  said  I,  '  if  it  'tis,  try  it  now,  and  see  what  sort  of 
a  fiat  you'll  make  of  it.' 

"  So  Paddy  takes  the  rifle,  lookin'  as  knowin'  all  the  time  as 
if  he  had  ever  seed  one  afore.  Well,  there  waa  a  great  red 
squirrel  on  the  tip-top  of  a  limb,  chattertn'  away  like  any- 
tlung,  chee,  chee,  chee,  proper  frightened ;  he  know'd  it  wam't 
me,  that  was  a  paraecutin'  of  him,  and  he  expected  he'd  be 
hurt.  They  know'd  me,  did  the  little  critters,  when  they  seed 
me.  and  they  know'd  I  never  had  hurt  one  on 'em,  my  balls  never 
givin'  'em  a  chance  to  feel  what  was  the  matter  of  them ;  but 
Pat  they  didn't  know,  and  tbey  see'd  he  wam't  the  man  to 
handle  '  old  Bull-Dog.'  I  used  to  call  my  rifle  Bull-Dog, 
cause  she  always  bit  afore  she  barked. 

"  Fat  threw  one  foot  out  ostarn,  like  a  skullin'  oar,  and 
then  bent  forrards  like  a  hoop,  and  fetched  the  rifle  slowly  op 
to  the  line,  and  shot  to  the  right  eye.  Chee,  chee,  chee,  went 
the  squirrel.  He  see'd  it  was  wrong.  '  By  the  powers  I'  saia 
Pat,  '  this  is  a  left-handed  boot,'  and  he  brought  the  gun  to 
the  other  shoulder,  and  then  shot  to  hia  left  eye.  '  Fegs  !' 
sais  Pat,  '  this  gun  was  made  for  a  squint  eye,  for  I  can't  get 
a  ri<'ht  strait  sight  of  the  critter,  either  side.'  So  I  fixt  it  for 
him  and  told  ^m  which  eye  to  sight  by.  *  An  excellent  gun 
entirely,'  aais  Pat,  '  but  it  tante  made  like  the  rifles  we  have.' 

"  Ain't  they  strange  critters,  them  Irish.  Squire  ?  That 
feller  never  handled  a  rifle  afore  in  all  his  bom  days ;  but 
unless  it  was  to  a  priest,  he  wouldn't  confess  that  much  for 
the  world.  They  are  aa  bad  as  the  English  that  way ;  they 
always  pretend  they  know  everytlung. 
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*' '  Come,  Pat,'  sais  I,  '  blaze  away  now.'  Back  goes  th 
hind  leg  agin,  up  bends  the  back,  and  Bull-Dog  rises  slowl; 
to  his  shoulder ;  and  then  he  stared,  and  stared,  until  ids  arxi 
shook  like  palsy.  Chee,  chee,  chee,  went  the  squirrel  Agio 
louder  than  ever,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  Why  the  plague  don' 
you  fire  ?  I'm  not  a  goin'  to  stand  here  all  day,  for  you  thii 
way,'  and  then  throwin'  his  tail  over  his  back,  he  jumped  on  tc 
the  next  branch. 

"  *  By  the  piper  that  played  before  Moses  !'   sais  Pat,  *  I'll 
stop  your  chee,  chee,  cheein'  for  you,  you  chattenn'  spalpeen 
of  a  devil,  you.'     So  he  ups  with  the  rifle  agin,  takes  a  fair 
aim  at  him,  shuts  both  eyes,  turns  his  head  round,  and  fires  ; 
and  Bull- Dog,  findin'  he  didn't  know  how  to  hold  her  tight 
to  the  shoulder,  got  mad,  and  kicked  him  head  over  heels  on 
the  broad  of  his  back.     Pat  got  up,  a  makin'  awful  wry  faces, 
and  began  to  limp,  to  sho\y  how  lame  his  shoulder  was,  and  to 
rub  his  arm,  to  see  if  he  had  one  left,  and  the  squirrel  ran 
about  the  tree  hoppin'  mad,  hoUerin'  out  as  loud  as  it  could 
scream,  chee,  chee,  chee. 

" '  Oh  bad  luck  to  you,'  sais  Pat,  '  if  you  had  a  been  at 
t'other  eend  of  the  gun,'  and  he  rubbed  his  shoulder  agin,  and 
cried  like  a  baby,  '  you  wouldn't  have  said  chee,  chee,  chee, 
that  way,  I  know.' 

''  Now  when  your  gun.  Squire,  was  a  knockin'  over  Blue- 
nose,  and  makin'  a  proper  fool  of  him,  and  a  knockin'  over 
Jonathan,  and  a  spilin'  of  his  bran-new  clothes,  the  English 
sung  out  chee,  chee,  chee,  till  all  was  blue  agin.     You  had  an 
excellent  gun  entirely  then :  let's  see  if  they  will  sing  out  chee, 
chee,  chee,  now,  when  we  take  a  shot  at  them.    Do  you  take?" 
and  he  laid  his  thumb  on  his  nose,  as  if  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  application  of  his  story.      ''Do  you  take.  Squire?  you 
have  an  excellent  gun  entirely,  as  Pat  says.     It's  what  1  call 
puttin'  the  leake  into  'em  properly.     If  you  had  a  written  this 
book  fust,  the  English  would  have  said  your  gun  was  no  good ; 
it  wouldn't  have  been  like  the  rifles  they  had  seen.    Lord,  I 
could  tell  you  stories  about  the  English,  that  would  make  even 
them  cryin'  devils  the  Mississippi  crocodiles  laugh^  if  they  was 
to  hear  'em." 

**  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Slick,"  I  said,  "  this  is  not  the  temper 
with  which  you  should  visit  England." 

'*  What  is  the  temper,"  he  replied,  with  much  warmth,  ''that 
they  visit  us  in  ?    Cuss  'em !    Look  at  Dickens ;  was  theie 
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efer  a  man  made  so  much  of,  except  La  Fayette  ?  And  who 
was  Dickens  ?  Not  a  Frenchman,  that  is  a  friend  to  us :  not  a 
natRie,  that  has  a  chum  on  ns ;  not  a  colonist,  who,  though 
English  hy  name  is  still  an  American  by  birth,  six  of  one  and 
half  a  dozen  of  t'other,  and  therefore  a  kind  of  half-breed 
brother.  No  !  he  was  a  cossed  Britisher ;  and  what  is  was, 
a  British  author ;  and  yet,  because  he  was  a  man  of  genius, 
because  genius  has  the  'tamal  globe  for  its  theme,  and  the 
world  for  its  home,  and  mankind  for  its  leaden,  and  bean't  a 
citizen  of  this  state  or  that  state,  but  a  native  of  the  unnrane, 
why  we  welcomed  him,  and  feasted  him,  and  leveed  him,  and 
escorted  him,  and  cheered  him,  and  honoured  him;  did  he 
h<Miour  us?  What  did  he  say  of  ua  when  he  retomed? 
Read  his  book. 

"  No,  don't  read  his  book,  for  it  tante  worth  leadin'.  Has 
said  one  word  of  all  that  reception  in  his  book  ?  that  book  that 
will  be  read,  translated,  and  read  agin  all  over  Euiope — ^has 
he  said  one  word  of  that  reception  ?  Answer  me  tiiat,  wOI 
you  ?  Darned  the  word,  his  memory  was  bad ;  he  lost  it  over 
^  tafiail  when  he  was  sea-sidk.  But  his  note4MX)k  was  safe 
under  lock  and  key,  and  the  pigs  in  New  Yoik,  and  the  chap 
the  rats  eat  in  jail,  and  the  rough  man  from  Kentw^,  and  die 
entire  raft  of  galls  empriscmed  in  one  night,  and  the  qxttin' 
boxes  and  all  that  staff,  wam't  trusted  to  memory,  it  was 
noted  down  and  printed. 

"  But  it  tante  no  matter.  Let  any  man  give  me  any  saroe 
in  England,  about  my  country,  or  not  give  me  the  right  po- 
sition in  society,  as  Attach^  to  our  Legation,  and,  as  Cooper 
says,  I'll  become  belligerent,  too,  I  will,  I  snore.  I  can  snuff 
a  candle  with  a  pistol  as  hat  as  you  can  light  it.  Hang  up  an 
orange,  and  I'll  first  peel  it  with  ball  and  then  quarter  it. 
Heavens !  I'll  let  daylight  dawn  through  some  o'  their  jackets, 
I  know. 

^'  Jube,  you  infamal  black  scoundrel,  you  odoriferous  nigger 
you,  what's  that  you've  got  there  I" 

*^  An  apple,  massa." 

"  Take  off  your  cap  and  put  that  apple  on  your  head,  then 
stand  sideways  by  that  port-hole,  and  hold  steady,  or  you 
might  stand  a  smart  chance  to  have  yoor  wool  carded, 
that's  aU." 

Then  taking  a  pistol  out  of  the  side-pocket  of  has  mac^iii. 
toah,  he  deliberately  walked  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  dedc, 
and  examined  his  priming. 
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"  Good  heavens,  Mr.  Slick  !"  said  I  in  great  alarm^  '^  wi 
are  you  about  ?" 

'*  I  am  goin'/'  he  ssdd  with  the  greatest  coohiess,  but 
the  same  time  with  equal  stemnesSy  "  to  bore  a  hole  throu 
tlwit  apple.  Sir." 

"  For  shame  !  Sir,"  I  said.  "  How  can  you  think  of  si 
a  thing  ?  Suppose  you  were  to  miss  your  shot,  and  kill  ti 
unfortunate  boy  ?" 

'^  I  won't  suppose  no  such  thing.  Sir.  I  can't  miss  it. 
couldn't  miss  it  if  I  was  to  try.  Hold  your  head  steady,  Ji 
•—and  if  I  did,  it's  no  great  matter.  The  onsarcumcis 
Amalikite  ain't  worth  over  three  hundred  dollars  at  the  farde 
that's  a  fact;  and  the  way  he'd  pyson  a  shark  ain't  no  matt 
Are  you  ready,  Jube  ?" 

"  Yes,  massa." 

"  You  shall  do  no  such  thing.  Sir,"  I  said,  seizing  his  a; 
with  both  my  hands.  "  If  you  attempt  to  shoot  at  that  app 
I  shall  hold  no  further  intercourse  with  you.  You  ought 
be  ashamed  of  yourself.  Sir." 

"  Ky  !  massa,"  said  Jube,  "  let  him  fire,  Sar  :  he  no  hi 
Jube ;  he  no  foozle  de  hair.  I  isn't  one  mossel  afeerd.  i 
often  do  it,  jist  to  keep  him  hand  in,  Sar.  Massa  mos 
grand  shot,  Sar.  He  take  off  de  ear  ob  de  squirrel  so  she 
he  neber  miss  it,  till  he  go  scratchin'  his  head.  Let  him  ap] 
hab  it,  massa." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Slick,  "he  is  a  Christian  is  Jube,  he 
as  good  as  a  white  Britisher  :  same  flesh,  only  a  leetle,  jist 
leetle  darker ;  same  blood,  only  not  quite  so  old,  ain't  quite 
much  tarter  on  the  bottle  as  a  lord's  has ;  oh  him  and 
Britisher  is  all  one  brother — oh  by  all  means — 


Him  fader's  hope — him  roudder'a  joy, 
Him  darlin  little  nigger  boy. 

You'd  better  cry  over  him,  hadn't  you.  Buss  him,  call  h; 
brother,  hug  him,  give  him  the  'Abolition'  kiss,  write 
article  on  slavery,  like  Dickens ;  marry  him  to  a  white  gall 
England,  get  him  a  saint's  darter  with  a  good  fortin,  and  we 
soon  see  whether  her  father  was  a  talkin'  cant  or  no,  abo 
niggers.  Cuss  'em,  let  any  o'  these  Britishers  give  me  slac 
and  I'll  give  'em  cranberry  for  their  goose,  I  know.  I'd  juc 
right  down  their  throat  with  spurs  on,  and  gallop  th< 
sai'ce  out," 
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"  Mr.  Slick  I've  done ;  I  shall  say  no  more ;  ve  part,  and 
part  for  ever.  I  had  no  idea  whatever^  that  a  man>  whose 
whole  conduct  has  evinced  a  kind  heart,  and  cheerful  disposi- 
tion, could  have  entertained  such  a  revengeful  spirit,  or  given 
utterance  to  such  unchristian  and  uncharitable  language^  as 
you  have  used  to-day.     We  part — " 

"No,  we  don't,"  said  he;  "don't  kick  afore  you  are 
spurred.  I  guess  I  have  feelins  as  well  as  other  folks  have, 
that's  a  fact ;  one  can't  help  being  ryled  to  hear  foreigners 
talk  this  way  :  and  these  critters  are  enough  to  make  a  man 
spotty  on  the  back.  I  won't  deny  I've  got  some  grit,  but 
I  ain't  ugly.  Pat  me  on  the  back  and  I  soon  cool  down,  drop 
in  a  soft  word  and  I  won't  bile  over ;  but  don't  talk  big,  don't 
threaten,  or  I  curl  directly." 

"  Mr.  Slick,"  said  I,  "neither  my  countrymen,  the  Nova 
Scotians,  nor  your  friends  the  Americans,  took  anything  amiss^ 
in  our  previous  remarks,  because,  though  satirical,  they  were 
good-natured.  There  was  nothing  malicious  in  them.  They 
were  not  made  for  the  mere  purpose  of  showing  them  up,  but 
were  incidental  to  the  topic  we  were  discussing,  and  their 
whole  tenor  showed  that  while  we  were  alive  to  the  ludicrous, 
we  fully  appreciated,  and  properly  valued  their  many  excellent 
and  sterling  qualities.  My  countrymen,  for  whose  good  I  pub- 
lished them,  had  the  most  reason  to  complain,  for  I  took  the 
liberty  to  apply  ridicule  to  them  with  no  sparing  hand.  They 
understood  the  motive,  and 'joined  in  the  laugh,  which  was 
raised  at  their  expense.  Let  us  treat  the  English  in  the  same 
style ;  let  us  keep  our  temper.  John  Bull  is  a  good-natured 
fellow,  and  has  no  objection  to  a  joke,  provided  it  is  not  made 
the  vehicle  of  conveying  an  insult.  Don't  adopt  Cooper's 
maxims  ;  nobody  approves  of  them,  on  either  side  of  the  water ; 
don't  be  too  thin-skinned.  If  the  English  have  been  amused 
by  the  sketches  their  tourists  have  drawn  of  the  Yankees,  per- 
haps the  Americans  may  laugh  over  our  sketches  of  the 
English.  Let  us  make  both  of  them  smile,  if  we  can,  and 
endeavour  to  offend  neither.  If  Dickens  omitted  to  mention 
the  festivals  that  were  given  in  honour  of  his  arrival  in  the 
States,  he  was  doubtless  actuated  by  a  desire  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  personal  vanity.  A  man  cannot  well  make  him- 
self the  hero  of  his  own  book" 

"  Well,  well,"  said  he,  "  I  believe  the  black  ox  did  tread  on 
my  toe  that  time.     I  don't  know  but  what  you're  right.    Soft 
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.iwords  are  good  enough  in  their  way^  but  sdll  Ihey  butter 
pareDip3>  as  the  sayin'  is.  John  may  be  a  good-natured  crit 
the'  I  ney^  see'd  any  of  it  yet ;  and  he  may  be  fond  of  a  jc 
and  p'raps  is,  seein'  that  he  haw-haws  oonsiderable  loud  at 
own.  Let's  try  him  at  all  events.  AVe'll  soon  see  hon 
likes  other  folks'  jokes ;  I  have  my  scruple  about  him.  I  n 
say  I  am  dubeisome  whether  he  will  say  'chee,  chee,  cl 
when  he  gets  'T'other  eend  of  the  gun.'  ^' 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SMALL   POTATOES   AND   FBW   IV   A   HILL. 

"  Pray,  Sir/'  said  one  of  my  fellow-passengers,  '^  can 
tell  me  why  the  Nova  Scotians  are  called  'Blue-noses  ?'  " 

*'  It  is  the  name  of  a  potato,"  said  I,  ''  which  they  prod 
in  great  perfection,  and  boast  to  be  the  best  in  the  world.  ' 
Americans  have,  in  consequence,  given  them  the  nick-nami 
*  Blue-noses.' " 

''And  now,"  said  Mr.  Slick^  "as  you  have  told  the  en 
stranger,  who  a  Blue-nose  is,  I'll  jist  up  and  tell  him  what  h< 

"  One  day.  Stranger,  I  i^ras  a  joggin'  along  into  Windsoi 
Old  Clay,  on  a  sort  of  butter  and  eggs'  gait  (for  a  fast  wall 
a  journey  tires  a  horse  considerable),  and  who  should  I  s< 
settin'  straddle  legs  on  the  fence,  but  Squire  Grabriel  Soc 
with  his  coat  off,  a  holdin'  of  a  hoe  in  one  hand,  and  his  hs 
t'other,  and  a  blowin'  like  a  porpus  proper  tired. 

"  'Why,  Squire  Gabe,'  sais  I,  •  what  is  the  matter  of  y 
you  look  as  if  you  couldn't  help  yourself;  who  is  dead 
what  is  to  pay  now,  eh  ?' 

"  'Fairly  beat  out,'  said  he,  ' I  am  shockin'  tired.  I've  I 
hard  at  work  all  the  momin' ;  a  body  has  to  stir  about  ( 
siderable  smart  in  this  country,  to  make  a  livin',  I  tell  you 

"  I  looked  over  the  fence,  and  I  seed  he  had  hoed  jist 
hills  of  potatoes,  and  that's  all.    Fact  I  assure  you. 

"  Sais  he,  '  Mr.  Slick,  teU  you  what,  of  all  the  work  I 
did  in  my  life  I  like  hoein'  potatoes  the  best,  and  I'd  rathet 
than  do  that,  it  makes  my  back  ache  so  J' 

" '  Good  airth  and  seas,'  sais  I  to  myself,  '  what  a  pai 
pletur  of  a  lazy  man  that  is !    How  feir  is  it  to  Windsor  ?' 
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*' '  Three  miles/  sais  he.  I  tock  out  my  pocket-book  piir« 
tendin'  to  wiite  down  the  distaoce,  but  I  bo^ed  his  aayin'  in 
my  way^UIl. 

"  Yes,  thai  is  a  Blm-Mte ;  is  it  any  wonder,  StraagWj  he  tf 
smail  potatoes  and  few  in  a  hMl  ?" 


CHAPTER  VII- 

A   6BNTLBMAK   AT  LABOS. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  record  any  of  the  ordinary  inci- 
dents of  a  sea-voyage :  the  sal]ject  is  too  hackneyed  and  too 
trite ;  and  besides,  when  the  topic  is  sea-sickness»  it  is  infec- 
tions and  the  description  nauseates.  Hominem  pagina  nostra 
sapU,  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man ;  human  nature  is 
what  I  de^ght  in  contemplating !  I  love  to  tmce  out  and  deli- 
neate the  springs  of  human  action. 

Mr.  Slick  and  Mr.  Hopewell  are  both  studies.  The  former 
is  a  perfect  master  of  certain  chords ;  he  has  practised  upon 
them,  not  for  philosophical,  but  for  mercenary  purposes.  He 
knows  the  depths  and  strength,  and  tone  of  vanity,  curiosity, 
pridfi,  envy,  avarice,  superstition,  nationality,  and  local  and 
general  prejudice.  He  has  learned  the  effect  of  these,  not 
because  they  contribute  to  make  him  wiser,  but  because  they 
make  him  richer ;  not  to  enable  him  to  regulate  his  conduct  in 
life,  but  to  promote  and  secure'  the  increase  of  his  trade. 

Mr.  Hopewell,  on  the  contrary,  has  studied  the  human  heart 
as  a  philanthropist,  as  a  man  whose  business  it  was  to  minister 
to  it,  to  cultivate  and  improve  it.  His  views  are  more  sound 
and  more  comprehensive  than  those  of  the  other's,  and  his 
objects  are  more  noble.     They  are  both  extraordinary  men. 

They  differed,  however,  materially  in  their  opinion  of  Eng- 
land and  its  institutions.  Mr.  Slick  evidently  viewed  them 
with  prejudice.  Whether  this  arose  from  the  supercrlious 
manner  of  English  tourists  in  America,  or  from  the  ridicule 
they  have  thrown  upon  Bepublican  society,  in  the  books  of 
travels  they  have  published,  after  their  return  to  Europe,  I 
could  not  discover ;  but  it  soon  became  manifest  to  me,  that 
Great  Britain  did  not  stand  so  high  in  lus  estimation  as  the 
colonies  did. 
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Mr.  Hopewell,-  on  the  contrary,  from  early  associations,  c 
rished  a  feeling  of  regard  and  respect  for  England ;  and  wl 
his  opinion  was  asked,  he  always  gave  it  with  great  frankn 
and  impartiality.  When  there  was  anything  he  could 
approve  of,  it  appeared  to  he  a  suhject  of  regret  to  hi 
whereas,  the  other  seized  upon  it  at  once  as  a  matter  of  gi 
exultation.  The  first  sight  we  had  of  land  naturally  called  • 
their  respective  opinions. 

As  we  were  pacing  the  deck,  speculating  upon  the  proba 
termination  of  our  voyage.  Cape  Clear  was  descried  by 
look-out  on  the  mast-head. 

''Hallo!  what*s  that?  why  if  it  ain't  land  ahead,  as  1 
alive  V*  said  Mr.  Slick.  "Well,  come  this  is  pleasant  too, 
have  made  amost  an  everlastin'  short  voyage  of  it,  hante  \ 
and  I  must  say  I  like  land  quite  as  well  as  sea,  in  a  gin: 
way,  arter  all ;  but.  Squire,  here  is  the  first  Britisher.  T 
critter  that's  a  clawin'  up  the  side  of  the  vessel  like  a  cai 
the  pilot :  now  do  for  goodness  gracious  sake,  jist  look  at  hi 
and  hear  him." 

"  What  port  ?'* 

*'  Liverpool." 

"  Keep  her  up  a  point."  ' 

"  Do  you  hear  that.  Squire  ?  that's  English,  or  what 
used  to  call  to  singing  school  short  metre.  The  critter  do 
say  a  word,  even  as  much  as  '  by  your  leave' ;  but  jist  g 
and  takes  his  post,  and  don't  ask  the  name  of  the  vessel, 
pass  the  time  o'  day  with  the  Captain.  That  ain't  in  the  I 
it  tante  paid  for  that ;  if  it  was,  he'd  ofF  cap,  touch  the  d< 
three  times  with  his  forehead,  and  '  Slam*  like  a  Turk  to 
Honour  the  Skipper. 

"There's  plenty  of  civility  here  to  England  if  you  pay 
it :  you  can  buy  as  much  in  five  minits  as  will  make  you  s 
for  a  week ;  but  if  you  don't  pay  for  it,  you  not  only  wo 
get  it,  but  you  get  sarce  instead  of  it,  that  is  if  you  are  f 
enough  to  stand  and  have  it  rubbed  in.  They  are  as  cold 
Presbyterian  charity,  and  mean  enough  to  put  the  sun 
eclipse,  are  the  English.  They  hante  set  up  the  brazen  ims 
here  to  worship,  but  they've  got  a  gold  one,  and  that  they 
adore  and  no  mistake;  it's  all  pay,  pay,  pay ;  parquisite,  p 
quisite,  parquisite  ;  extortion,  extortion,  extortion.  There  i 
whole  pack  of  yelpin'  devils  to  your  heels  here,  for  everh 
inly  a  cringin',  fawnin'  and  coaxin',  or  snarlin',  grumblin' 
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distance  from  bim,  and  surveyed  the  Boene  with  mingled 
ing8  of   carioBity  and   admiratkm,  nmtsk  a  thick  tolum 
solphureous  smoke  from  the  copper  frumaoes   of   Angl 
intercepted  our  view. 

^Squire,^  said  he,  '*]t  is  impoeaihle  for  us  te>  oontemp 
this  country,  tiiiat  now  lies  before  vb,  without  strong  emot 
It  is  our  fritherlsmd.  I  lecoUect  idwn  I  was  a  colonist^  as 
are,  we  were  in  the  habit  of  appl3dng  to  it,  in  common  i 
Englishmen,  that  endearing  appellatios  *  Home,*  and  I  bel 
yon  still  continme  to  do  so  in  the  pforinces.  Omr  nur: 
tales  taught  onr  infant  lipe  to  lisp  in  EngMi,  and  the  baU 
that  first  exercised  onr  memories,  stoved  tiw  mind  with 
traditions  of  onr  forefiftthers ;  their  litevatore  was  onr  literati 
their  religion  our  r^igion,  their  histocy  onr  history.  ' 
battle  of  Hastings,  the  mnrder  of  Be<^et,  tiie  signature 
Rnnymede,  the  execntion  at  Whitehall ;  tiie  divines,  the  po 
the  orators,  the  heroes,  the  martyrs,  each  and  all  .woe  fiuni 

to  OS* 

"  In  aj^oochsng  this  conntry  now,  aftei  a  hqpse  of  ma 
many  years,  and  approaching  it  too  io^  the  last  time,  lor  an 
eyes  shall  see  it  no  more,  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  feeli 
that  agitate  my  heart.  I  go  to  visit  the  tombs  of  my  am 
tors ;  I  go  to  my  home,  and  my  home  knoweth  me  no  m< 
Great  and  good,  and  brave  and  free  are  the  English ;  and  n 
God  grant  that  they  may  ever  continue  so  T' 

"  I  cordially  join  in  that  prayer.  Sir,"  said  i  ;  "  yon  hav 
country  of  your  own.  The  old  colonies  having  ripened  i 
maturity,  formed  a  distinct  and  separate  family,  in  the  gr 
community  of  mankind.  You  are  now  a  nation  of  yourself 
and  your  attachment  to  England,  is  of  connrae  aabordinate 
that  of  your  own  country ;  you  view  it  as  the  phuse  that  ^ 
in  days  of  yore  the  home  of  yomr  forefathers  i  we  regard  it 
tile  paternal  estate,  continuing  to  call  it  '  Home'  as  you  h^ 
j«st  now  observed.  We  owe  it  a  debt  of  gratitude  that  ] 
only  cannot  be  repaid,  but  is  too  great  for  expression..  Th 
armies  protect  us  withm,  and  tiiar  fleets  defend  us,  and  < 
commerce  without.  Their  government  is  not  only  paten 
and  indulgent,  but  is  wliofiy  gratuitous.  We  neither  j 
these  forces,  nor  feed  tiiem,  nor  clodu;  them.  We  not  oj 
raise  no  taxes,  hut  are  not  expected  to  do  ao.  The  bkssii 
oi  tne  religioik  are  diftiacd  aanoag  as,  by  the  pious  liberal 
U  Sngland,  and  a  coCLegial&  cataMwhaifflit  ai  Wiodaotf;  n 
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poittd  hy  Biitiaii  londs,  has  for  yean  BSjppHed  the  Chuehy 
die  Bar  and  tke  Le^sktnre  with  sdhokn  and  gentlemen. 
Where  national  asBistance  has  leuled,  prmte  contribution  has 
Tolnnteered  its  aid,  and  means  are  never  wanting  for  any  usefbl 

or  beneficial  object. 

''Our  condition,  is  a  most  enyiable  one.  The  history  of 
the  world  has  no  example  to  offer  of  such  noble  disintereirted- 
ness  and  such  liberal  rule,  as  that  exhibited  by  Great  BritaiB 
to  her  colonies.  If  the  policy  of  the  Colonial  Office  is  not 
always  good  (which  I  fear  is  too  mnch  to  say)  it  is  ever  liberal; 
and  if  we  do  not  mutually  derive  all  the  benefit  we  mi^t  firom 
the  connexion,  we,  at  least,  reap  mcse  solid  advantages  than 
we  have  a  right  to  expect^  and  more^  I  am  afraid,  than  our 
conduct  always  deserves.  I  hope  the  Secretary  for  the  CkJo^ 
nies  may  have  the  advantage  of  making  your  acquaintance^  Sir. 
Your  experience  is  so  great,  yon  might  give  him  a  vast  deal  of 
useful  information^  which  he  could  obtain  from  no  one  else." 

"  Minister/'  said  Mr.  Slick,  who  had  just  mounted  the 
companion-ladder,  "will  your  honour^"  touching  his  hat»  "jist 
look  at  your  honour's  plunder,  and  see  it's  all  right ;  remember 
me.  Sir;  thank  your  honour.  This  way.  Sir;  let  me  help 
your  honour  down.  Bemember  me  again.  Sir.  Thank  your 
honour.  Now  you  may  go  and  break  your  neck,  your  honour, 
as  soon  as  you  please;  for  I've  got  all  out  of  you  I  can  squeeze^ 
that's  a  fact.  That's  English,  Squire  —  that's  English  ser- 
vility, which  they  call  civility,  and  English  meanness  and 
beggin',  which  they  call  parquisite.  Who  was  that  you  wanted 
to  see  the  Minister,  that  I  heerd  you  a  talkin'  of  when  I  come 
on  deck  ^" 

The  Secretary  of  the  Colonies,"  I  said. 
Oh  for  goodness  sake  don^t  send  that  crittnr  to  him,"  said 
he,  "or  minister  will  have  to  pay  him  for  his  visit,  more, 
p'raps,  than  he  can  afford.  John  Russell,  that  had  the  ribbons 
afore  him,  appointed  a  settler  as  a  member  of  Legislative 
Council  to  Prince  Edward's  Island,  a  berth  that  has  no  pay, 
that  takes  a  feller  three  months  a  year  from  home,  and  has  a 
horrid  sight  to  do ;  and  what  do  you  think  he  did  ?  Now  jist 
guess.  You  give  it  up,  do  you  ?  Well,  you  may  as  well,  for 
if  you  was  five  Yankees  biled  down  to  one,  you  wouldn't  guess 
it.  •  Remember  Secretary's  clerk,'  says  he,  a  touchin*  of  his 
hat,  '  give  him  a  little  tip  of  thirty  pound  sterling,  your  honour.' 
Well,  calomst  had  a  drop  of  Yankee  blood  in  him,  which  was 
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about  one  third  molasses,  and,  of  course,  one  third  more  c 
man  than  they  commonly  is,  and  so  he  jist  ups  and  says,  ' 
see  you  and  your  clerk  to  Jericho  beyond  Jordan  fust.  1 
office  ain't  worth  the  fee.  Take  it  and  sell  it  to  some  one  < 
that  has  more  money  nor  wit.'     He  did,  upon  my  soul. 

"  No,   don't  send  State- Secretary  to  Minister,  send  bin 
me  at  eleven  o'clock  to-night,  for  I  shall  be  the  top-loft 
feller  above  that  time  you've  seen  this  while  past,  I  tell  y 
Stop  till  I  touch  land  once  more,  that's  all ;    the  way 
stretch  my  legs  ain't  no  matter." 

He  then  uttered  the  negro  ejaculation   "  chah ! — chal 
and  putting  his  arms  a-kimbo,  danced  in  a  most  extraordin 
style  to  the  music  of  a  song,  which  he  gave  with  great 
pression : 

'<  Oh  hab  you  nebber  heerd  ob  de  battle  ob  Orleans, 
Where  de  dandy  Yankee  lads  gave  de  Britishers  de  beans ; 
Oh  de  Louisiana  boys  dey  did  it  pretty  slick, 
When  dey  cotch  ole  Packenham  and  rode  him  up  a  creek. 
Wee  my  zippy  dooden  dooden  dooden,  dooden  dooden  dey, 
Wee  my  zippy  dooden  dooden  dooden,  dooden  dooden  dey. 


(( 


Oh  yes,  send  Secretary  to  me  at  eleven  or  twelve 
night,  I'll  be  in  tune  then,  jist  about  up  to  consart  pitch, 
smoke  with  him,  or  drink  with  him,  or  swap  stories  with  hi 
or  wrastle  with  him,  or  make  a  fool  of  him,  or  lick  him, 
anything  he  likes ;  and  when  I've  done,  I'll  rise  up,  tw< 
the  fore- top-knot  of  my  head  by  the  nose,  bow  pretty,  and  j 
'  Remember  me,  your  honour  ?  Don't  forget  the  tip  ?'  Lo 
how  I  long  to  wsJk  into  some  o'  these  chaps,  and  give  'em  I 
beans !  and  I  will  yet  afore  I'm  many  days  older,  hang  me 
I  don't.  I  shall  bust,  I  do  expect;  and  if  I  do,  them  t] 
ain't  drownded  will  be  scalded,  I  know.     Chah ! — chah ! 

"  Oh  de  British  name  is  Bull,  and  de  French  name  is  Frog, 
And  noisy  critters  too,  ^rhen  a  braggin'  on  a  log, — 
But  I  is  an  alligator,  a  floatin'  down  stream. 
And  I'll  chaw  both  the  bullies  up,  as  I  would  an  ice-cream : 
Wee  my  zippy  dooden  dooden  dooden,  dooden  dooden  dey. 
Wee  my  zippy  dooden  dooden  dooden,  dooden  dooden  dey. 

"  Yes,  I've  been  pent  up  in  that  drawer-like  lookin'  berth,  l 
I've  growed  like  a  pine-tree  with  its  branches  off — straight 
And  down.     My  legs  is  like  a  pair  o  compasses  that's  got  w( 
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they  are  rnsty  on  the  hinges,  and  won't  work.  I'll  play  leap- 
frog up  the  street,  over  every  feller's  head,  till  I  get  to  the 
Liner's  Hotel ;  I  hope  I  may  be  shot  if  I  don't-  Jube,  yoo 
villain,  stand  still  there  on  the  deck,  and  hold  stiff,  yon  nigger. 
Wamy  once — wamy  twice — wamy  three  timea ;  now  1  come." 

And  he  ran  forward,  and  putting  a  hand  on  each  shoulder, 
jumped  over  him. 

"Turn  round  agin,  you  young  sucking  Satan,  you;  and 
don't  give  one  mite  or  morsel,  or  you  might  'break  maasa'a 
precious  neck,'  p'raps.  Wamy  once — wamy  twice — wamy 
three  timea." 

And  he  repeated  the  feat  again. 

"That's  the  way  I'll  shin  it  up  streel^  with  a  h(^,  skip  and 
a  jump.  Won't  I  make  Old  Bull  stare,  when  he  finds  his 
head  under  my  coat  tails,  and  me  jiat  maiin'  a  lever  of  him  ? 
He'll  think  he  has  run  foul  of  a  snag,  /know.  Lord,  I'll 
shack  right  over  their  heads,  as  they  do  over  a  colonist ;  only 
when  they  do,  they  never  say  wamy  wunst,  cnas  'em,  they 
am't  civil  enough  for  that.  "They  am't  paid  for  it— there  is  no 
parquisite  to  be  got  by  it.  Won't  I  tuck  in  the  Champaine 
to-night,  that's  all,  till  I  get  the  steam  up  right,  and  make  the 
paddles  work  ?  Won't  I  have  a  lark  of  the  rael  Kentuck 
breed  ?  Won't  I  trip  up  a  policeman's  heels,  thunder  the 
knockers  of  the  street  doors,  and  ring  the  bells  and  leave  no 
card?  Won't  1  have  a  shy  at  a  lamp,  and  then  off  hot  foot  ta 
the  hotel  ?     Won't  I  say,  'Waiter,  how  dare  you  do  that?' 

'"What,  Sir?" 

"  'Tread  on  my  foot.' 

"'I  didn't.  Sir.' 

" '  You  did.  Sir.  Take  that !'  knock  him  down  like  wink, 
and  help  him  up  on  his  feet  agin  with  a  kick  on  his  western 
eend.  Kiss  the  barmaid,  about  the  quickest  and  wickedest 
she  ever  heerd  tell  of,  and  then  off  to  bed  aa  sober  as  a  judge. 
'  Chambermaid,  bring  a  pan  of  coals  and  air  my  bed.'  '  Yes, 
Sir.'  Poller  close  at  her  heels,  jist  put  a  hand  on  each  short 
rib,  tickle  her  till  she  spills  the  red  hot  coals  all  over  the  floor, 
and  begins  to  cry  over  'em  to  put  'em  out,  whip  the  candle 
out  of  her  hand,  leave  her  to  her  lamentations,  and  then  off  to 
TOOst  in  no  time.  And  when  I  get  there,  won't  I  strike  out  aD 
abroad — take  up  the  room  of  three  men  with  their  clothes  on — 
lay  all  over  and  over  the  bed,  and  feel  once  more  I  am  a  &ee 
man  and  a  '  G«ntleniati  at  large.'  " 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


BBEING     LIYEBFOOL. 


On  looking  back  to  any  given  period  of  our  life^  we  j 
rally  find  that  the  intervening  time  appears  much  shorter 
it  really  is.  We  see  at  once  the  starting-post  and  the  t 
nus,  and  the  mind  takes  in  at  one  view  the  entire  space. 

But  this  observation  is  more  peculiarly  applicable 
short  passage  across  the  Atlantic.  Knowing  how  greal 
distance  is,  and  accustomed  to  consider  the  voyage  as  the 
oi  many  weeks,  we  are  so  astonished  at  finding  ourselves  t 
ported  in  a  few  days,  from  one  continent  to  another,  tha 
can  hardly  credit  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses. 

Who  is  there  that  on  landing  has  not  asked  himseli 
question,  "  Is  it  possible  that  I  am  in  England  ?  It  seem 
as  yesterday  that  I  was  in  America*  to-day  I  am  in  £u] 
Is  it  a  dream,  or  a  reality  ?" 

The  river  and  the  docks — the  country  and  ^e  town- 
people  and  their  accent — the  verdure  and  the  climate  art 
new  to  me.  I  have  not  been  prepared  for  this ;  I  have 
been  led  on  imperceptibly,  by  travelling  mile  after  mile  by 
from  my  own  home,  to  accustom  my  senses  to  the  gra 
change  of  country.  There  has  been  no  border  to  pass>  w 
the  language,  the  dress,  the  habits,  and  outward  appeara 
assimilate.  There  has  been  no  blending  of  colours — no 
solving  views  in  the  retrospect — no  opening  or  expanding  < 
in  prospect.  I  have  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  p 
where  one  terminates  and  the  other  begins. 

The  change  is  sudden  and  startling.  The  last  time  I  e 
on  shore,  was  in  America — ^to-night  I  sleep  in  England, 
effect  is  magical — one  country  is  withdrawn  from  view, 
another  is  suddenly  presented  to  my  astonished  gaze.  I 
bewildered ;  I  rouse  myself,  and  rubbing  my  eyes,  again 
whether  I  am  awake  ?  Is  this  England  ?  that  great  coun 
that  world  of  itself;  Old  England,  that  place  I  was  taugh 
call  home  par  excellence,  the  home  of  other  homes,  whose 
I  called  our  flag  ?  (no,  I  am  wrong,  I  have  been  accuatoi 
to. can  our  flag,  the  flag  of  Engknid;  our  church,  not 
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Cbnrch  of  Nova  Scotis,  nor  die  Colonial  nor  the  EpiMOfwI, 
anr  tbe  Established,  but  the  Church  of  Ei^fand.)  Is  it  then 
dist  England,  whcee  language  I  spesk,  whose  sutgect  I  am, 
die  mistxeas  of  the  world,  tbe  coimtr^r  of  Kings  and  Qaeen*, 
and  nobles  and  prelates,  and  sages  and  heroes  T 

I  have  read  of  it,  so  have  I  read  of  <Ad  Home  ;  bnt  the  s^t 
of  Rome;  Cxaar,  and  die  senate,  would  not  astonish  ne  more 
than  that  of  London,  the  Qoeen  and  the  Peiliaincnt-  Both 
are  yet  ideal ;  die  imagination  has  sketched  them,  but  when 
were  ita  ekeb^es  ever  true  to  nature  ?  I  have  a  Tcneration 
for  botii,  but,  gentle  reader,  excuse  die  confessions  of  an  old 
tniin,  for  I  have  a  soft  spot  in  tbe  heart  yet,  /  hee  Old  Eng^ 
hud.  X  love  its  institutions,  its  Etetatiae.  its  people.  I  love 
ite  law,  because,  while  it  protects  property,  it  ensures  liberty. 
I  lave  ita  church,  not  only  because  I  believe  it  is  the  true 
"horcb,  but  because  though  armed  with  power,  it  is  tolerant 
in  practice.  I  love  its  coWitution,  because  it  combtnes  the 
stability  of  a  monarchy,  with  the  moat  valuable  peculiaritiei  of 
a,  lepublic,  and  widiout  violating  natme  by  attempting  to  make 
men  equal,  wisely  follow  its  dictates,  by  securing  freedom 
toaU. 

I  like  the  people,  thongh  not  all  in  the  same  degree.  They 
are  not  what  they  were.  Dissent,  leform  and  agitation  have 
altered  their  character.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish.  A  nai 
Englishman  is  generous,  loyal  and  brave,  manly  in  hia  conduct 
and  gendemanly  in  his  feeUng.  When  I  meet  soch  a  man  as 
this,  I  cannot  but  respect  him  ;  hut  when  I  find  that  in  addi- 
tion to  these  good  quahtiea,  he  has  the  further  reeommenda- 
tion  of  being  a  churchman  in  hia  religion  and  a  Tory  in  hia 
politics.  I  know  then  that  his  heart  is  in  the  i^ht  place,  and  I 
love  him. 

The  drafts  of  these  chapters  were  rend  to  Mr.  Slick,  at  his 
particular  request,  that  he  might  be  ascnred  they  contained 
nothing  that  would  injnre  hia  election  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  tbe  event  of  tbe  ^ickville  ticket  becranii^ 
hereafter  the  hvourite  one.  This,  he  said,  was  on  the  cards, 
strange  as  it  might  seem,  for  making  a  fool  (rf  John  Bull  and 
turning  the  laugh  on  htm,  would  be  sure  to  take  and  be  popular. 
Ilie  laat  paragraphs,  he  said,  he  afieotioned  and  approbated 
with  all  hia  heart. 

"  It  is  rather  tidl  taftm'  that,"  said  he  j  "  I  like  ita  patio- 
ainn'  tone.     There  is  nm^n'  goodinh  ia  »  cologbt  patroiriwn' 
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a  Britisher.  It's  tumin'  the  tables  on  'em  ;  it's  sarvin' 
out  in  their  own  way.  Lord,  I  think  I  see  Old  Bull  put 
eye-glass  up  and  look  at  you,  with  a  dead  aim,  and  hear  i 
say,  '  Come,  this  is  cuttin'  it  rather  fat.'  Or,  as  the  feller  i 
to  his  second  wife,  when  she  tapped  him  on  the  should 
'  Marm,  my  first  wife  was  a  Pursy y  and  she  never  presumec 
take  that  liberty.'  Yes,  that's  good.  Squire.  Go  it,  my  sh 
tails  1  you'll  win  if  you  get  in  fust,  see  if  you  don't.  Pa 
nisin'  a  Britisher ! ! !  A  critter  that  has  Lucifer's  pride,  A 
Wright's  wealth,  and  Bedlam's  sense,  ain't  it  rich  ?  Oh,  w 
snakes  and  walk  your  chalks,  will  you  !  Give  me  your  figg< 
four  Suire,  I'll  go  in  up  to  the  handle  for  you.  Hit  or  m 
rough  or  tumble,  claw  or  mud-scraper,  any  way,  you  ds 
please,  I'm  your  man." 

But  to  return  to  my  narrative.  I  was  under  the  necessit; 
devoting  the  day  next  after  our  landing  at  Liverpool,  to  writ 
letters  announcing  my  safe  arrival  to  my  anxious  friend 
Nova  Scotia,  and  in  different  parts  of  England;  and  i 
some  few  on  matters  of  business.  Mr.  Slick  was  very  urg 
in  his  request,  that  I  should  defer  this  work  till  the  even; 
and  accompany  him  in  a  stroll  about  the  town,  and  at 
became  quite  peevish  at  my  reiterated  refusal. 

*'  You  remind  me.  Squire,"  said  he,  "  of  Rufus  Dodge, 
great  ile  marchant  of  Boston,  and  as  you  won't  walk,  p'l 
you'll  talk,  so  I'll  jist  tell  you  the  story." 

"  I  was  once  at  the  Cataract  House  to  Niagara.     It  is 
a  short  distance  above  the  Falls.     Out  of  the  winders, 
have  a  view  of  the  splendid  white  waters,  or  the  rapids  of  fo 
afore  the  river  takes  it  everlastin'  leap  over  the  cliff. 

"  Well,  Rufus  come  all  the  way  from  Boston  to  see 
Falls  :  he  said  he  didn't  care  much  about  them  hisself,  seein'  i 
he  warn't  in  the  mill  business ;  but,  as  he  was  a  goin'  to  Engh 
he  didn't  like  to  say  he  hadn't  been  there,  especially  as 
the  English  knowed  about  America  was,  that  there  was  a  g 
big  waterfall  called  Niagara,  an  everlastin'  almighty  big  r 
called  Mississippi,  and  a  parfect  pictur'  of  a  wappin'  big  i 
called  Kentuckian  there.  Both  t'other  ones  he'd  seen  < 
and  over  agin,  but  Niagara  he'd  never  sot  eyes  on. 

"  So  as  soon  as  he  arrives,  he  goes  into  the  public  ro 
and  looks  at  the  white  waters,  and  sais  he,  '  Waiter,'  sais 
'  is  them  the  Falls  down  there  ?'  a-pintin'  by  accident  in 
direction  where  the  Falls  actilly  was. 
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*'  '  Yes,  Sir/  sais  the  waiter. 

''  '  Hem !'  sais  Rufe,  '  them's  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  eh !  So 
I've  seen  the  Falls  at  kst,  eh !  Well  it's  pretty  too :  they  a'int 
had,  that's  a  fact.  So  them's  the  Falls  of  Niagara  1  How  long 
is  it  afore  the  stage  starts  V 

"  'An  hour.  Sir,' 

"  '  Go  and  book  me  for  Boston,  and  then  bring  me  a 
paper.' 

*  Yes,  Sir.' 
Well  he  got  his  paper  and  sot  there  a  readin'  of  it,  and 

every  now  and  then,  he'd  look  out  of  the  winder  and  say : 
'  So  them's  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  eh  ?  Well,  it's  a  pretty 
little  mill  privilege  that  too,  ain't  it ;  but  it  ain't  just  altogether 
worth  comin'  so  far  to  see.     So  I've  seen  the  Falls  at  last  I' 

''  Arter  a  while  in  comes  a  Britisher. 

'*  'Waiter,'  says  he,  *  how  ^  is  it  to  the  Falls  ?' 

"  *  Little  over  half  a  mile,  Sir.* 

*•  '  Which  way  do  you  get  there  ?' 

"  *  Turn  to  the  right,  and  then  to  the  left,  and  then  go 
a-head.' 

''  Rufe  heard  all  this,  and  it  kinder  seemed  dark  to  him ;  so 
arter  cjrphenn'  it  over  in  his  head  a  bit,  *  Waiter,'  says  he, 
*  ain't  them  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  I  see  there  ?' 

«  '  No,  Sir.' 

''  '  Well,  thaf  s  tarnation  all  over  now.     Not  the  Falls  ?' 

«  '  No,  Sir.' 

"  '  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say,  that  them  are  ain't 
the  Falls  ?' 

•  Yes,  I  do.  Sir.' 

'  Heaven  and  airth  !  I've  come  hundreds  of  miles  a  pup- 
pus  to  see  'em,  and  nothin'  else ;  not  a  bit  ot  trade,  or  specke- 
lation,  or  any  airthly  thing  but  to  see  them  cussed  Falls,  and 
come  as  near  as  100  cents  to  a  dollar,  startin'  off  without 
sein'  'em  arter  aU.  If  it  hadn't  a  been  for  that  are  Britisher  I 
was  sold,  that's  a  fact.  Can  I  run  down  there  and  back  in  half 
an  hour  in  time  for  the  stage  ?' 

'* '  Yes,  Sir,  but  you  will  have  no  time  to  see  them.' 
"  'See  'em,  cuss  'era,  I  don't  want  to  see  'em,  I  tell  you. 
I  want  to  look  at  'em,  I  want  to  say  I  was  to  the  Falls,  that  s 
all.     Give  me  my  hat,  quick  !     So  them  ain't  the  Falls 
ha'n't  see'd  the  Falls  of  Niagara  arter  all.     What  a  dev* 
take-in  that  is,  ain't  it  ?'     And  he  dove  down  stairs 
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Newfoundland  dog  into  a  pond  arter  a  stone,  «nd  out  < 
in  no  time. 

*'  Noiw,  you  ore  as  Kke  Rufie,  as  two  peas.  Squire 
want  to  say,  you  was  to  Liverpool,  but  you  don't  warn 

nothin'. 
«  Waiter." 


«  Sir." 


Is  this  Liverpool,  I  see  out  of  the  winder  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir." 

*'  Ooess    I  have    seen   liverpool  tl^en.     So   this 
great  c^  of  Liverpool,  eh  7    When  does  die  train  st 
London?" 

''  In  half  an  hour.  Sir  ?" 

"  Book  me  for  London  thai,  for  I  have  becfh  to  Lii 
and  seen  the  city.  Oh,  take  your  place,  Squire«  yoi 
seen  Liverpool ;  and  if  you  see  as  much  of  all  otiier  pla< 
you  have  of  this  here  one,  afore  you  return  home,  yc 
know  most  as  much  of  England  as  them  do  that  nev< 
there  at  all. 

**  I  am  sorry  too,  you  won't  go.  Squire,"  added  he 
minister  seems  lander  dulL" 

'*  Don't  say  another  word,  Mr.  Slick,"  said  I ;  ever 
shall  give  way  to  him."  And  locking  up  my  writing-( 
said  :  "  I  am  ready." 

"  Stop,  Squire,"  said  he,  *'  I've  got  a  favour  to  ask  c 
Don't  for  gracious  sake,  say  nothin'  before  Mr.  Ho 
about  that  'ere  lark  I  had  last  night  arter  landin',  it 
sorter  worry  him,  and  set  him  off  a-preachin',  an 
rather  he'd  strike  me  any  time  amost  than  lectur',  for  h 
it  so  tender  and  kindly,  it  hurts  my  feeUns  like,  a  consid 
sum.  I've  had  a  pretty  how-do-ye-do  about  it  this  mc 
and  have  had  to  plank  down  handsum',  and  do  the 
genteel ;  but  Mister  Landlord  found,  I  reckon,  he  had  d 
to  deal  with,  nother.  He  comes  to  me,  as  soon  as  '. 
cleverly  up  this  momin',  lookin'  as  full  of  importance,  as 
Japan  did  when  I  put  the  Legation  button  on  him. 

"  'Bad  business  this.  Sir,'  says  he;  'never  had  si 
scene  in  my  house  before.  Sir;  have  had  great  difficui 
prevent  my  sarvants  takin'  the  jaw  of  you.' 

'* '  Ah,'  sais  I  to  myself,  '  T  see  how  the  cat  jumps;  ! 
a  little  tid  bit  of  ext(»rti<Hi  now ;  bat  you  won't  find  ti 
go,  I  don't  think/ 
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"  '  Yon  mH  ha^e  to  satisfy  them.  Sir/  says  he. '  or  take  the 
eoBsequences/ 

*'  ^Sartainly,'  said  I,  'sny  thia'  yott  pkaee:  I  leave  it 
entirely  to  you ;  jist  name  wluit  you  think  pvqper,  and  I  wiU 
liquidate  it/ 

"  I  Bsid,  I  knew  yon  would  helunre  like  a  gentleoisn.  Sir/ 
sals  he,  '  for,  sais  I,  don't  talk  to  me  of  law,  name  it  to  the 
gent^man.,  and  he'll  do  what  is  tight;  he'll  behave  liberaL 
you  may  depend/ 

"  *You  said  ri^t/  sais  I,  'and  now.  Sir,  what's  the 
damage?' 

«'  *  Fifty  pounds,  I  should  thmk  aboot  the  thing.  Sir/ 
said  he. 

"  '  Certainly,'  said  I,  'you  shall  have  the  fifty  pounds,  but 
you  must  give  me  a  receipt  in  fiiU  iox  it/ 

"  '  By  all  means,'  said  he,  and  he  was  a  cuttin^  off  full  chisel 
to  get  a  stamp,  when  I  sais,  '  Stop,'  sais  I,  '  unde,  mind  and 
put  in  the  receipt^  the  bill  of  items,  and  charge  'em  separate  ?' 

**  *  Bill  of  items  V  sais  he. 

''Tes,'  sais  I,  ^let  me  see  what  each  is  to  get.  Well, 
there's  the  waiter,  now.  Say  to  knockin'  down  the  waiter 
and  kicking  him,  so  much ;  then  there's  the  barmaid  so  much, 
and  so  on.  I  make  no  objection,  I  am  willin'  to  pay  all  you 
ask,  but  I  want  to  include  ^  f  or  I  mtend  to  post  a  copy  of  it 
in  the  elegant  cabins  oi  each  of  our  splendid  New  York  Liners. 
This  house  convenes  the  Americans — they  all  know  me,  I 
want  them  to  know  how  their  Attach^  was  imposed  on,  and  if 
any  Auaerican  ever  sets  foot  in  this  cussed  house  agin  I  will 
pay  his  bill,  and  post  that  up  too,  as  a  letter  of  credit  for  him.' 

"'Yon  wouldn't  take  that  advantage  of  me.  Sir 7'  said  he. 

" '  I  take  no  advantage,'  sads  I.  '  I'll  pay  you  what  you 
ask,  but  you  shall  never  take  advantage  agin  of  another  free 
and  enlightened  American  citizen,  I  can  tell  you«' 

" '  Yoa  must  keep  your  money  then.  Sir,'  said  he,  'but  this 
is  not  a  fair  deal ;  no  gentleman  would  do  it/ 

"  'What's  fair,  I  am  willin'  to  do,*  sais  I ;  'what's  onfair, 
is  what  you  want  to  do.  Now,  look  here :  I  knocked  the 
waiter  down ;  here  is  two  sovereigns  for  him ;  I  won't  pay  him 
nothin'  for  the  kickin',  for  that  I  give  him  out  of  contempt, 
for  not  defendin'  of  himself.  Here's  three  sovereigns  for  the 
bar-maid  :  she  don't  ought  to  have  nothin',  for  she  never  got 
80  innocent  a  kiss  afore,  in  all  her  born  days  I  know,  for  I 
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didn't  mean  no  harm,  and  she  never  got  so  good  a  on 
nOther,  that's  a  fact ;  but  then  /  ought  to  pay,  I  do  s 
because  I  hadn't  ought  to  treat  a  lady  that  way ;  it  \ 
hansum',  that's  fact ;  and  besides,  it  tante  right  to  g 
galls  a  taste  for  such  things.  They  come  fast  enough 
nateral  way,  do  kisses,  without  inokilatin'  folks  for  'em 
Here's  a  sovereign  for  the  scoldin'  and  siscerarin'  you  g 
maid,  that  spilt  the  coals  and  that's  an  eend  of  the  mati 
I  don't  want  no  receipt.' 

"  Well,  he  bowed  and  walked'off,  without  sayin'  of  a 
Here  Mr.  Hopewell  joined  us,    and  we  descended 
street,  to  commence  our  perambulation  of  the  city ;  bul 
begun  to  rain,  and  we  were  compelled  to  defer  it  until  t] 
day. 

"Well,  it  ain't  much  matter.  Squire,"    said   Mr. 
*'  ain't  that  Liverpool,  I  see  out  of  the  winder  ?     We 
I've  been  to  Liverpool.     Book  me  for  London.     So 
seen  Liverpool  at  last,  eh !  or,  as  Rufiis  said,  I  have  felt 
for  this  wet  day  reminds  me  of  the  rest  of  his  story. 

"  In  about  a  half-hour  arter  Rufns  raced  off  to  the 
back  he  comes  as  hard  as  he  could  tear,a-puffing  and  a  I 
like  a  sizeable  grampus.      You  never  seed  such  a  figur 
was,  he  was  wet  through  and  through,  and  the  dr 
stickin'  to  his  clothes,  made  him  look  like  a  dog,   th 
jumped  into  the  water,  and  then  took  a  roll  in  the  road 
hisself ;  he  was  a  caution  to  look  at,  that's  a  fact. 
'*  *  Well,'  sals  I,  •  Stranger,  did  you  see  the  Falls  ?' 
** '  Yes,'  sais  he,  *  I  have  see'd  'em  and  felt  'em  too ; 
very  wet  Falls,  that's  a  fact.      I  hante  a  dry  rag  on  me 
hadn't  a  been  for  that  ere  Britisher,  I  wouldn't  have  see 
at  all,  and  fet  a  thought  I  had  been  there  all  the  time, 
pity  too,  that  that  winder  don't  bear  on  it,  for  then  you 
see  it  without  the  trouble  of  goin'  there,  or  gettin'  duel 
gettin'  skeered  so.     I  got  an  awful  fright  there — I  shall 
forget  it,  if  I  live  as  long  as  Merusalem.     You  know  I 
much  time  left,  when  I  foimd  out  I  hadn't  been  ther< 
all,  so  I  ran  all  the  way,  right  down  as  hard  as  I  couk 
and,  seein'  some  folks  comin'  out  from  onder  the  Fall,  I  { 
straight  in,  but  the  noise  actilly  stunned  me,  and  the  spn 
me  through  and  through  like  a  piece  of  sponged  clotfa 
the  great  pourin',  bilin*  flood,  blinded  me  so  I  couldn't 
bit :  and  I  hadn't  gone  far  in,  afore  a  cold,  wet,  clammy 
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hand,  felt  my  face  all  over.  I  believe  in  my  soul,  it  was  the 
Indian  squaw  that  went  over  the  Falls  in  the  canoe,  or  the 
crazy  Englisher,  that  tried  to  jump  across  it. 

"  *  Oh  creation,  how  cold  it  was !  The  moment  that  spirit 
rose,  mine  fell,  and  I  actilly  thought  I  should  have  dropt  lum- 
pus,  I  was  so  skeered.  Give  me  your  hand,  said  Ghost,  for  I 
didn't  see  nothin'  but  a  kinder  dark  shader.  Give  me  your 
hand.  I  think  it  must  ha'  been  the  squaw,  for  it  begged  for 
all  the  world,  jist  like  an  Indgian.  I'd  see  you  hanged  fust, 
said  I ;  I  wouldn't  touch  that  are  dead  tacky  hand  o'  youm' 
for  half  a  million  o'  hard  dollars,  ca^h  down  without  any 
ragged  eends  ;  and  with  that,  I  turned  to  run  out,  but  Lord 
love  you  I  couldn't  run.  The  stones  was  all  wet  and  slimy, 
and  onnateral  slippy,  and  I  expected  every  minute,  I  shoi:dd 
heels  up  and  go  for  it  :  atween  them  two  critters  the  Ghost 
and  the  juicy  ledge,  I  felt  awful  skeered  I  tell  you.  So  I 
begins  to  say  my  catechism ;  what's  yoi^r  name,  sais  I  ? 
Rufus  Dodge.  Who  gave  you  that  name  ?  Godfather  and 
godmother  granny  Eells.  What  did  they  promise  for  you? 
That  I  should  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works — works — 
works — I  couldn't  get  no  farther,  I  stuck  fast  there,  for  I  had 
forgot  it. 

'* '  The  moment  I  stopt,  ghost  kinder  jumped  forward,  and 
seized  me  l>y  my'  mustn't-mention'ems,  and  most  pulled  the 
seat  out.  Oh  dear !  my  heart  most  went  out  along  with  it, 
for  I  thought  my  time  had  come.  You  black  she-sinner  of  a 
heathen  Indgian  !  sais  I ;  let  me  go  this  blessed  minite,  for  I 
renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  the  devil  and  all  his 
works — so  there  now ;  and  I  let  go  a  kick  behind,  the  wicked- 
est you  ever  see,  and  took  it  right  in  the  bread  basket.  Oh, 
it  yelled  and  howled  and  screached  hke  a  wounded  hyaena,  till 
my  ears  fairly  cracked  agin.  I  renounce  you,  Satan,  sais  I ;  I 
renounce  you,  and  the  world,  and  the  flesh  and  the  devil.  And 
now,  sais  I,  a  jumpin'  on  terry  firm  once  more,  and  turnin' 
round  and  facin'  the  enemy,  I'll  promise  a  little  dust  more  for 
myself,  and  that  is  to  renounce  Niagara,  and  Indgian  squaws, 
and  dead  Britishers,  and  the  whole  seed,  breed  and  generation 
of  'em  from  this  time  forth,  for  evermore.    Amen. 

"  *  Oh  blazes !  how  cold  my  face  is  yet.  Waiter,  half  a  pint 
of  dear  cocktail ;  somethin'  to  warm  me.  Oh,  that  cold  hand ! 
iXd  you  ever  touch  a  dead  man'«  hand  ?  it's  awful  cold,  you 
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may  depoid.     Is  there  uiy  marics  on  my  iace  ?  do  joa  see  tiie 
tracks  of  the  fingers  there  ?* 

« '  No,  Sir,'  sais  I,  '  I  can't  say  I  do.' 

*' '  WeU^  then  I  feel  them  there/  sais  he,  ^as  phim  as  any- 
thmg/ 

" '  Stranger/  sais  I,  '  it  was  nothin'  bat  some  poor  no- 
sooled  critter,  like  yourself,  that  was  skeered  a'most  to  death, 
and  wanted  to  be  helped  out,  tfaat^s  ail/ 

** '  Skeered !'  said  he,  '  sarves  him  ri^t  then ;  he  might 
have  knowed  how  to  feel  for  other  folks,  and  not  funkify  them 
so  peskily  ;  I  don't  keer  if  he  never  gets  out ;  but  I  have  my 
doubts  about  its  bein'  a  lirin'  human,  I  tell  ywu  If  I  hadn't  a 
lenounced  the  deril  and  all  his  works  that  time,  I  don't  know 
what  tiie  upshot  would  bare  been,  for  Old  Scratch  was  there 
too.  I  saw  him  as  plain  as  I  see  you ;  he  ran  out  afore  me, 
and  couldn't  stop  or  look  back,  as  long  as  I  said  catekism. 
He  was  in  his  old  shape  of  the  sarpent ;  he  was  the  matter  of  a 
yard  long,  and  as  thick  round  as  my  arm  and  travelled  be&y- 
iloonder  feshion ;  when  I  touched  land,  he  dodged  into  an  ediy, 
and  out  of  sight  in  no  time.  C^,  there  is  no  mistake,  FH  take 
my  oatisk  of  it ;  I  see  him,  I  did  upon  my  soul.  It  was  the  old 
gentleman  hisself ;  he  come  there  to  cool  hisself.  Oh,  it  was 
tiie  devil,  that's  a  feet.' 

**  *  It  was  nothin*  but  a  fresh-water  eel,'  sais  I ;  '  I  hare  seen 
thousands  of  'em  there ;  for  the  crevices  of  them  rocks  are 
cfaodc  full  of  'em.  How  can  you  come  for  to  go,  for  to  talk 
arter  that  fashion ;  you  are  a  disgrace  to  our  great  nation,  you 
great  lummokin  coward,  you.  An  American  citizen  is  afeerd 
of  nothin',  but  a  bad  spekilation,  or  bein'  found  out.' 

"  Well,  that  posed  him,  he  seemed  kinder  bothered,  and 
looked  down. 

"  '  An  eel,  eh !  wei^,  it  mooght  be  an  eel,'  sais  he,  '  that's  a 
feet.  I  didn't  think  of  that ;  but  then  if  it  was,  it  was  god- 
mother granny  Eells,  that  promised  I  should  renounce  the 
devil  and  all  his  works,  that  took  that  shape,  and  come  to  keep 
me  to  my  borgun.  She  died  fifty  years  ago,  poor  old  soul, 
and  never  kept  company  with  Indgians,  or  niggers,  or  any  such 
trash.  Heavens  and  airth !  I  don't  wonder  the  Falls  wakes 
the  dead,  it  makes  such  an  everlastin'  almighty  noise,  does 
Nmgara.    Waiter,  more  cocktail,  that  last  was  as  weak  m 
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" '  Tes,  %/  and  lie  swalkred  it  like  wink. 

"  '  The  stage  is  ready.  Sir.' 

'* '  Is  it  ?'  fiaid  he,  and  he  jumped  in  all  wet  as  he  was  ;  far 
time  is  laoney  and  he  didn't  want  to  waste  neither.  As  it 
drove  off,  I  heerd  him  say,  *  Well  them*s  the  Falls,  di !  So  I 
have  seen  the  Falls  of  Niagara  and  felt  'em  too,  eh  I' 

"  Now,  we  are  better  off  than  Rufiis  Dodge  was.  Squire ; 
for  he  hante  got  wet,  and  we  hante  got  frightened,  but  we  can 
look  out  o'  the  winder  and  say,  '  Well,  that's  Liyerpo(4,  eh  I 
so  I  have — seen  liverpooL' 
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Ths  rain  having  confined  us  to  the  house  this  afternoon,  we 
sat  over  our  wine  after  dinner  longer  than  usual.  Among  the 
different  topics  that  were  discussed,  the  most  prominent  was 
the  state  of  the  political  parties  in  this  country.  Mr.  Slick, 
who  paid  great  deference  to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Hopewell,  was 
anxious  to  ascertain  from  him  what  he  thought  upon  the  sub- 
ject, in  order  to  regulate  his  conduct  and  conversation  by  it 
hereafter. 

"Minister/*  said  he,  "what  do  you  think  of  the  politics  of 
the  British  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  about  them  at  all,  Sam.  I  hear  so  much  of 
such  matters  at  home,  that  J  am  heartily,  tired  of  them ;  our 
political  world  is  divided  into  two  classes,  the  knaves  and  the 
dupes.    Don't  let  us  talk  of  such  exciting  things.'* 

"  But,  Minister,"  said  Mr.  Slick,  "  holdin'  the  high  and 
dignified  station  I  do,  as  Attach^,  they  will  be  a-pumpin'  me 
for  everlastinly,  will  the  great  men  here,  and  they  think  a 
plaguy  sight  more  of  our  opinion  than  you  are  aware  on ;  we 
have  tried  all  them  things  they  are  a  jawin'  about  here,  and 
they  naterally  want  to  know  the  results.  Cooper  says  not  one 
Tory  called  on  him  when  he  was  to  England,  but  Walter  Scott ; 
and  that  I  take  it,  was  more  lest  folks  should  think  he  was 
jealous  of  him,  than  anything  else ;  they  jist  cut  him  as  dead 
as  a  skunk ;  but  among  the  Whigs  he  was  quite  an  oracle  on 
ballot,  univarsal  sufirage,  and  all  other  democratic  institutions.** 

■  2 
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"  Well,  he  was  a  ninny,  then,  was  Cooper,  to  go  and  blart 
it  all  out  to  the  world  that  way ;  for  if  no  Tory  visited  him,  I 
should  like  you  to  ask  him  the  next  time  you  see  him,  how 
many  gentlemen  called  upon  him  ?  Jist  ask  him  that,  and  it 
will  stop  him  from  writing  such  stuff  any  more.'* 

"  But,  Minister,  jist  tell  us  now,  here  you  are,  as  a  body 
might  say  in  England,  now  what  are  you  ?" 

*'  I  am  a  man,  Sam  ;  Homo  sum,  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum 
puto" 

"  Well,  what's  aU  that  when  it's  fried  ?" 

'*  Why,  that  when  away  from  home,  I  am  a  citizen  of  the 
world.  I  belong  to  no  party,  but  take  an  interest  in  the  whole 
human  family." 

"  Well,  Minister,  if  you  choose  to  sing  dumb,  you  can,  but 
I  should  like  to  have  you  answer  me  one  question  now,  and  if 
you  won't,  why  you  must  jist  do  t'other  thing,  that's  all.  Are 
you  a  Consarvative  ?" 

"No." 

"  Are  you  a  Whig  ?" 

«  No." 

«  A  Radical  ?" 

«  God  forbid  I" 

"  What  in  natur*  are  you  then  ?" 

"  A  Tory." 

"  A  Tory !  well,  I  thought  that  a  Tory  and  a  Consarvative, 
were  as  the  Indgians  say,  *  all  same  one  brudder.'  Where 
is  the  difference  ?" 

**  You  will  soon  find  that  out,  Sam ;  go  and  talk  to  a  Con- 
sarvative as  a  Tory,  and  you  will  find  he  is  a  Whig  :  go  and 
talk  to  him  again  as  a  Whig,  and  you  will  find  he  is  a  Tory. 
They  are,  for  all  the  world,  like  a  sturgeon.  There  is  very 
good  beef  steaks  in  a  sturgeon,  and  very  good  fish  too,  and 
yet  it  tante  either  fish  or  flesh.  I  don't  like  taking  a  new 
name,  it  looks  amazing  like  taking  new  principles,  or,  at  all 
events,  like  loosenin'  old  ones,  and  I  hante  seen  the  creed  of 
this  new  sect  yet — I  don't  know  what  its  tenets  are,  nor 
where  to  go  and  look  for  'em.  It  strikes  me  they  don't 
accord  with  the  Tories,  and  yet  arn't  in  tune  with  the  Whigs, 
but  are  half  a  note  lower  than  the  one,  and  half  a  note  higher 
than  t'other.  Now,  changes  in  the  body  politic  are  always 
necessary  more  -or  less,  in  order  to  meet  the  changes  of  time, 
and  the  changes  in  the  condition  of  man.    When  they  are 
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necessary^  make  'em,  and  ha'  done  with  'em.  Make  'em  like 
men,  not  when  you  are  forced  to  do  so,  and  nobody  thanks 
you,  but  when  you  see  they  are  wanted,  and  are  proper ;  but 
don't  alter  your  name. 

"  My  wardens  wanted  me  to  do  that ;  they  came  to  me,  and 
said  '  Minister/  says  they,  '  we  don't  want  you  to  change,  we 
don't  ask  it ;  jist  let  us  call  you  a  Unitarian,  and  you  can 
remain  Episcopalian  still.  We  are  tired  of  that  old-fashioned 
name,  it's  generally  thought  unsuited  to  the  times,  and  be- 
hind the  enhghtenment  of  the  age ;  it's  only  fit  for  benighted 
Europeans.  Change  the  name,  you  needn't  change  anything 
else.     What  in  a  name  ?' 

*"  Everjrthing,'  says  I,  *  everything,  my  brethren;  one 
name  belongs  to  a  Christian,  and  the  other  don't ;  that's  the 
difference.  I'd  die  before  I  surrendered  my  name ;  for  in  sur- 
renderin'  that,  I  smrender  my  principles.' " 

"  Exactly,"  said  Mr.  Slick,  "  that's  what  Brother  Eldad 
used  to  say.  '  Sam,'  said  he,  '  a  man  with  an  alias  is  the 
worst  character  in  the  world ;  for  takin'  a  new  name,  shows 
he  is  ashamed  of  his  old  one ;  and  havin'  an  old  one,  shows 
his  new  one  is  a  cheat.' " 

*•  No,"  said  Mr.  Hopewell,  "  I  don't  like  that  word  Con- 
sarvative.  Them  folks  may  be  good  kind  of  people,  and  I 
guess  they  be,  seein'  that  the  Tories  support  'em,  which  is  the 
best  thing  I  see  about  them;  but  I  don't  like  changin'   a 


name." 


"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Slick,  "  p'raps  their  old 
name  was  so  infamal  dry  rotted,  they  wanted  to  change  it  for 
a  sound  new  one.  You  recollect  when  that  super-superior 
villain.  Expected  Thome,  brought  an  action  of  defamation 
agin'  me,  to  Slickville,  for  takin'  away  his  character,  about 
stealing  the  watch  to  Nova  Scotia ;  well,  I  jist  pleaded  my 
own  case,  and  I  ups  and  seus,  '  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,'  sais 
I,  '^Expected's  character,  every  soul  knows,  is  about  the  wust 
in  all  Slickville.  If  I  have  taken  it  away,  I  have  done  him  a  great 
sarvice,  for  he  has  a  smart  chance  of  gettin'  a  better  one ;  and 
if  he  don't  find  a  swap  to  his  mind,  why  no  character  is  better 
nor  a  bad  one.' 

**  Well,  the  old  judge  and  the  whole  court  larfed  right  out 
like  any  thin' ;  and  the  jury,  without  stirrin'  from  the  box, 
returned  a  vardict  for  the  defendant.  Fraps  now,  that 
mought  be  the  case  with  the  Tories." 
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The  difference/'  said  Mr.  Hopewell,  ''is  jist  this: — your 
friend,  Mr.  Expected  Thome,  had  a  name  he  had  ought  to 
have  been  adiamed  of,  and  the  Tories  one  that  the  whi^e 
nation  had  very  great  reason  to  be  proud  of.  There  is  some 
£ttle  difference,  you  must  admit.  My  English  politics  (mind 
you,  I  say  English,  for  they  have  no  ;neibrence  to  America)  are 
Tory,  and  I  don't  want  to  go  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  Lord 
John  Russdl  either." 

'^  As  for  Johnny  Russdl,''  said  Mr.  SUdk^  ''  he  is  a  dever 
Ittk  chap  that ;  he — " 

"  Don't  call  him  Johnny  Ru^»dl,"  said  Mr.  HopeweU«  "  or 
a  little  chap,  or  such  flippant  names,  I  don't  like  to  hear  jaa 
talk  that  way.  It  neither  becomes  you  as  a  Christton  nor  a 
gentleman.  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul,  when  addressing  people 
of  rank,  use  the  word  '  Kparttrms'  which,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, answers  to  the  title  of  ^  your  Excellency.'  Honour,  we 
are  told,  should  be  given  to  those  to  whom  honour  is  due ;  and 
if  we  had  no  such  aothcnity  on  the  subject,  the  xymissbn^  of 
titles,  where  they  are  usugI  and  l^al,  is,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  a  vulgar  familiarity,  ill  beoooiing  en  Attach^  of  our  Embassy, 
But  as  I  was  saying,  I  do  not  require  to  go  to  lother  of  tiioae 
statcfsmen  to  be  instructed  in  my  pohticB.  I  take  mine  where 
I  take  my  religion,^  from  idie  Bible«  '  Fear  God,  honour  the 
iOng,  and  meddle  not  with  those  that  are  given  to  change.'  " 

"  Oh,  Minister,"  said  Mr.  Slide,  **  jon  mis't  a  figur  at  our 
glorious  Revolution,  you  had  ought  to  have  held  on  to  the 
British ;  they  would  have  made  a  bishop  of  you,  and  shoved 
you  into  the  House  of  Lords,  black  apron,  lawn  sleeves,  ahovei 
hat  and  all,  as  sure  as  rates.  '  The  right  reverend,  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  SUckville :'  wouldn't  it  look  well  on  the  back  of  a 
letter,  eh  ?  or  your  signature  to  one  sent  to  me,  signed  '  Joshua 
Slickville.'  It  sounds  better,  that,  tiian  'Old  Minister,' 
don't  it?" 

**  Oh,  if  you  go  for  to  talk  tiiat  way,  Sam,  I  am  done ;  but 
I  will  show  you  that  the  Toxics  are  the  men  to  govern  this 
great  nation.     A  Tory  I  may  say  *nmcUur  a  sodis.' " 

**  What  in  natur  is  that,  when  it's  biled  and  the  sldn  t»ok 
off?"  asked  Mr.  Slick. 

«  Why  is  it  possible  you  don't  know  that  ?  Have  you  for- 
gotten that  common  schoolboy  {^irase  ?" 

"  Ghuess  I  do  know ;  b&t  it  don't  tally  jist  alitogether  aofaow, 
as  it  were.     Known  as  a  Sodalist,  isn't  at  f " 
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"  If  tSir,"  caid  Mr.  Hopewell,  with  mach  eamestnesB.  "  if 
instead  of  omamenting  jour  conversatioii  with  cant  tenns,  and 
miserable  slang,  picked  up  from  the  lowest  refuse  of  our  popo- 
lation,  both  east  and  west,  you  had  cultivated  your  mind,  and 
enriched  it  with  quotations  from  <^laimical  wnters,  you  would 
have  been  more  like  an  Attach^,  and  less  like  a  peddling  clock- 
maker  than  you  are.'^ 

**  Minister,"  said  Mr.  Stidk,  "  I  was  ovfy  in  jeest^  but  jou 
are  in  airnest.  What  you  have  said  is  too  true  for  a  joke,  and 
I  feel  it.  I  was  only  a  spairin' ;  but  you  took  off  the  gloves, 
and  felt  my  short  ribs  in  a  way  that  has  given  me  a  stitch  in 
the  side.  It  tante  fair  to  lock  that  way  afore  you  are  apurred. 
You've  hurt  me  considerable.'* 

"  Sam,  I  am  old,  narvous,  and  irritable.  I  was  wrong  to 
speak  unkindly  to  you,  very  wrong  indeed,  and  I  am  sorry  for 
it ;  but  don't  teaze  me  no  more,  that's  a  good  lad ;  for  I  feel 
worse  than  you  do  about  it.     I  b^  your  pardon,  I " 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Slick,  '*  to  get  back  to  what  we  was  a 
sigrin',  for  you  do  talk  like  a  book,  that's  a  fact ;  '  Mosdtur  a 
sodis,'  says  you." 

"  Ay,  '  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  togetiier,'  as  the  old  maxim 
goes.     Now,  fiaon,  who  supported  the  Whigs  ?" 

**  Why,  let  me  see ;  a  few  of  the  lords,  a  few  of  the  gentry, 
the  repealers,  the  manufacturin'  folks,  the  independents,  the 
baptists,  the  dissentin'  Scotch,  the  socialists^  the  radicals,  the 
discontented,  and  most  of  the  lower  orders,  and  so  on." 
Well,  who  supported  the  Tories  ?" 
Why,  the  majority  of  the  lords,  the  great  body  of  landed 
gentry,  the  nnivaiBitieB,  the  whole  o£  the  Church  of  England, 
t^  whole  of  the  methodists  amost,  the  principal  part  of  the 
Idrk,  the  great  marchants,  capitalists,  bankers,  lawyers,  army 
and  navy  dfioers,  and  so  on." 

"  Now  don't  take  your  politics  from  me,  Sam,  for  I  am  no 
politician ;  but  as  an  American  citizen,  judge  for  yourself, 
which  of  those  two  parties  is  moat  likely  to  be  right,  or  which 
would  you  like  to  belong  to." 

"  Well,  I  must  say/'  leplied  he,  "  I  (2b  think  that  the  lamin', 
piety,  property,  and  respectability,  is  on  the  Tory  side ;  and 
wheze  all  them  things  is  united,  ri^ht  most  commonly  is  found 
a-joggin'  along  in  company." 

"  Well  now,  Sam,,  yon  know  we  are  a  calculatin'  people,  a 
oommennBl  people,  a  .practical  people.  Europe  laughs  at  us 
iv  it.    Facfaq)8  if  they  .attended  better  to  their  own  financial 
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affairs,  they  would  be  in  a  better  situation  to  laugh.  But  still 
we  must  look  to  facts  and  results.  How  did  the  Tories,  when 
they  went  out  of  office,  leave  the  kingdom  ?     At  peace  ?" 

"  Yes,  with  all  the  world." 

"  How  did  the  Whigs  leave  it  ?" 

"  With  three  wars  on  hand,  and  one  in  the  vat  a-brewin* 
with  America.  Every  great  interest  injured,  some  ruined, 
and  all  alarmed  at  the  impendin'  danger — of  national  bank- 
ruptcy." 

"Well,  now  for  dollars  and  cents.  How  did  the  Tories 
leave  the  treasury  ?" 

"  With  a  surplus  revenue  of  millions.' 

"  How  did  the  Whigs  ?" 

**  With  a  deficiency  that  made  the  nation  scratch  their  head, 
and  stare  agin." 

"  I  could  go  through  the  details  with  you,  as  far  as  my  im- 
perfect information  extends,  or  more  imperfect  memory  would 
let  me ;  but  it  is  all  the  same,  and  always  will  be,  here,  in 
France,  with  us,  in  the  colonies,  and  everywhere  else.  When- 
ever property,  talent,  and  virtue  are  all  on  one  side,  and  only 
ignorant  numbers,  with  a  mere  sprinkling  of  property  and 
talent  to  agitate  'em  and  make  use  of  'em,  or  misinformed  or 
mistaken  virtue  to  sanction  'em  on  the  other  side,  no  honest 
man  can  take  long  to  deliberate  which  side  he  will  choose. 

"As  to  those  Conservatives,  I  don't  know  what  to  say,  Sam ; 
I  should  like  to  put  you  right  if  I  could.  But  I'll  tell  you 
what  puzzles  me.  I  ask  myself,  what  is  a  Tory  ?  I  find  he  is 
a  man  who  goes  the  whole  figur'  for  the  support  of  the  mo- 
narchy, in  its  three  orders,  of  king,  lords,  and  commons,  as  by 
law  established ;  that  he  is  for  the  connexion  of  Church  and 
State,  and  so  on  ;  and  that  as  the  wealthiest  man  in  England, 
he  offers  to  prove  his  sincerity,  by  paying  the  greatest  part  of 
the  taxes  to  uphold  these  things.  Well,  then  I  ask  what  is 
Conservitism  ?  I  am  told  that  it  means,  what  it  imports,  a 
conservation  of  things  as  they  are.  Where,  then,  is  the  dif- 
ference ?  If  there  is  no  difference,  it  is  a  mere  juggle  to  change 
the  name :  if  there  is  a  difference,  t tie  word  is  worse  than  a  juggle, 
for  it  dont  import  any" 

"  Tell  you  what,"  said  Mr.  Slick,  '*  I  heerd  an  old  critter 

to  Halifax  once  describe  'em  beautiful.     He  said  he  could  teU 

a  man's  politicks  by  his  shirt.     '  A  Tory,  Sir,'  said  he,  for  he 

was  a  pompious  old  boy  was  old  Blue-Nose ;  'a  Tory,  Sir,* 

'ud  he,  '  is  a  gentleman  every  inch  of  him,  stock,  lock*  anil 
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barrel ;  and  he  puts  a  clean  frill  shirt  on  every  day.  A  Whig^, 
Sir/  says  he,  'is  a  gentleman  every  other  inch  of  him,  and  he 
puts  an  onfriUed  one  on  every  other  day.  A  Radical,  Sir, 
ain't  no  gentleman  at  all,  and  he  only  puts  one  on  of  a  Sunday. 
But  a  Chartist,  Sir,  is  a  loafer ;  he  never  puts  one  on  till 
the  old  one  won't  hold  together  no  longer,  and  drops  off  in 
pieces.* " 

"  Pooh !"  said  Mr.  Hopewell,  "  now  don't  talk  nonsense ; 
but  as  I  was  a-goin'  to  say,  I  am  a  plain  man,  and  a  straight- 
forward man,  Sam ;  what  1  say,  I  mean ;  and  what  I  mean, 
I  say.  ^  Private  and  public  Hfe  are  subject  to  the  same  rules ; 
and  truth  and  manliness  are  two  qualities  that  will  carry  you 
through  this  world  much  better  than  policy,  or  tact,  or  expe- 
diency, or  any  other  word  that  ever  was  devised  to  conceal,  or 
mystify  a  deviation  from  the  straight  line.  They  have  a 
sartificate  of  character,  these  Consarvatives,  in  having  the 
support  of  the  Tories ;  but  that  don't  quite  satisfy  me.  It 
may,  perhaps,  mean  no  more  than  this,  arter  all — they  are  the 
best  sarvants  we  have ;  but  not  as  good  as  we  want.  How- 
ever, I  shall  know  more  about  it  soon ;  and  when  I  do,  I  will 
give  you  my  opinion  candidly.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain, 
a  change  in  the  institutions  of  a  country  I  could  accede  to, 
approve,  and  support,  if  necessary  and  good ;  hut  I  never  can 
approve  of  either  an  individual  or  a  party — '  changing  a  name.' 
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THE    NELSON   MONUMENT. 


The  following  day  being  dry,  we  walked  out  to  view  the 
wonders  of  this  great  commercial  city  of  England,  Liverpool.  The 
side-paths  were  filled  with  an  active  and  busy  population,  and 
the  main  streets  thronged  with  heavily-laden  waggons,  convey- 
ing to  the  docks  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  or  carrying 
inward  the  productions  of  foreign  nations.  It  was  an  animat- 
ing and  busy  scene. 

"  This,"  said  Mr.  Hopewell,  "  is  solitude.  It  is  in  a  place 
like  this,  that  you  feel  yourself  to  be  an  isolated  being,  when 
jrou  are  surrounded  by  multitudes  who  have  no  sympathy  with 
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you^  to  vhom  you  are  not  oaly  wholly  mJmowa,  bat  not  one 
of  whom  you  have  ever  seen  before. 

*^  The  solitude  of  the  vast  American  forest  is  not  equal  to 
this.  Encompassed  by  the  great  objects  of  nature,  you  recog- 
nise nature's  Grod  every  where ;  you  feel  his  presence,  mod 
rely  on  his  protection.  Everjrthing  in  a  city  is  artificial,  the 
predominant  idea  is  man  ;  and  man,  under  circumstances  like 
the  present,  is  neither  your  friend  nor  protector.  You  form 
no  part  of  the  social  system  here,  ^egarious  by  nature*  you 
cannot  associate;  dependent,  you  camiot  attach  yourself;  a 
rational  being,  you  cannot  interchange  ideas.  In  seeking  the 
wilderness  you  enter  the  abode  of  solitude,  and  are  natoiBlly 
and  voluntarily  alone.  On  visiting  a  city,  on  the  contrary, 
you  enter  the  residence  of  man,  and  if  you  are  forced  into 
isolation  there,  to  you  it  is  worse  than  a  desert. 

"  I  know  of  nothing  so  depressing  as  this  feeling  of  uncon- 
nected individuality,  amidst  a  dense  population  like  this.  But, 
my  friend,  there  is  One  who  never  forsakes  us  either  in  the 
throng  or  the  wilderness,  whose  ear  is  always  opea  to  our 
petitions,  amd  who  has  invited  us  to  rely  on  his  goodness  and 
mercy." 

"  You  hadn't  ought  to  feel  lonely  here.  Minister,"  said 
Mr.  Slick.  ''  It's  a  place  we  have  a  right  to  boast  of  is  liYer- 
pool*;  we  built  it,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  to  build  two  such 
cities  as  New  York  and  Liverpool  in  the  short  time  we  did,  is  sun- 
thin'  to  brag  of.  If  there  had  been  no  New  York,  there  would 
have  been  no  Liverpool ;  but  if  there  had  been  no  Liverpool, 
there  would  have  been  a  New  York  though.  They  couldn't 
do  nothin'  without  us.  We  had  to  build  them  elegant  line- 
packets  for  'em ;  they  couldn't  build  one  that  could  sail,  and 
if  she  sail'd  she  couldn't  steer,  and  if  she  sail'd  and  steer'd, 
she  upsot ;  there  was  always  a  screw  loose  somewhere. 

"  It  cost  us  a  great  deal  too  to  build  them  ere  great  docks. 
They  cover  about  seventy  acres,  I  redcon.  We  have  to  pay 
heavy  port  dues  to  keep  'em  up,  and  liquidate  interest  on 
capital.  Hie  worst  of  it  is,  too,  while  we  pay  for  all  this,  we 
hante  got  the  direction  of  tfhe  works.** 

"  If  you  have  paid  for  all  these  things,  '*  swd  I.  **you  had 
better  lay  claim  to  Liverpool.  Like  the  disputed  territory  (to 
which  it  now  appears,  you  knew  you  had  no  legal  or  equitable 
claim),  it  is  probable  you  will  have  half  off  it  ceded  to  you,  iot 
the  purpose  of  conciliation.    I  admire  this  boast  of  youn 
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"  I  am  Bony  Mr.  Lett*  is  dead  to  Canada,  or  I'd  give  him 
a  hint  about  this.  I'd  say,  '  I  hope  none  of  our  free  and 
enlightened  citizens  will  blow  this  lyin',  swaggering  buUyin' 
monimient  up  ?  I  should  be  sorry  for  'em  to  take  notice  of 
such  vulgar  insolence  as  this;  for  bullies  will  brag,'  He'd 
wink  and  say,  '  1  won't  non-concur  with  you,  Mr.  Slick.  I 
hope  it  won't  be  blowed  up ;  but  wishes  like  dreams  come  con- 
trary  ways  sometimes,  and  I  shouldn't  much  wonder  if  it 
bragged  till  it  bust  some  night.'  It  would  go  for  it,  that's  a 
fact.  For  Mr.  Lett  has  a  kind  of  nateral  genius  for  blowin'  up 
of  monuments. 

"  Now  you  talk  of  our  Eagle  takin'  an  anchor  in  its  claws  as 
bad  taste.  I  won't  say  it  isn't ;  but  it  is  a  nation  sight  better 
nor  this.  See  what  the  little  admiral  critter  is  about !  why  he 
is  a  stampin'  and  a  jabbin'  of  the  iron  heel  of  his  boot  into  the 
lifeless  body  of  a  fsdlen  foe !  It's  horrid  disgustin',  and  ain't 
overly  brave  not  her;  and  to  make  matters  wus,  as  if  this 
wam't  bad  enough,  them  four  emblem  figures  have  great  heavy 
iron  chains  on  ^em,  and  a  great  enormous  sneezer  of  a  lion  has 
one  part  o'  the  chain  in  its  mouth,  and  is  a-growlin'  and 
a-grinnin'  and  a- snarling  at  'em  like  mad,  as  much  as  to  say, 
'  if  you  dare  to  move  the  sixteen  hundredth  part  of  an  inch,  I 
will  fall  to  and  make  mince-meat  of  you  in  less  than  half  no 
time.'  I  don't  think  there  never  was  nothin'  so  bad  as  this, 
ever  seen  since  the  days  of  old  daddy  Adam  down  to  ,thi3  pre- 
sent blessed  day,  I  don't  indeed.  So  don't  come  for  to  go. 
Squire,  to  tamt  me  with  the  Eagle  and  the  anchor  no  more,  for 
I  don't  like  it  a  bit ;  you'd  better  look  to  your  '  Nelson  monu' 
menf  and  let  us  alone.     So  come  now !" 

Amidst  much  that  was  coarse,  and  more  that  was  exagge- 
rated, there  was  still  some  foundation  for  the  remarks  of  the 
Attache. 

"  You  arrogate  a  little  too  much  to  yourselves,"  I  observed, 
*'  in  considering  the  United  States  as  all  America.  At  the 
time  these  brilliant  deeds  were  achieved,  which  this  monument 
is  intended  to  commemorate,  the  Spaniards  owned  a  very  much 
greater  portion  of  the  transatlantic  continent  than  you  now  do, 
and  their  navy  composed  a  part  of  the  hostile  fleets  which  were 

*  This  was  the  man  that  blew  up  the  Brock  monument  in  Canada. 

9   AffA*  A     Pjtf¥^Af 


He  wot  a  Patriot, 
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destroyed  by  Lord  Nelson.     At  that  time,  ulso,  you  had  no 
navy,  or  at  all  events,  so  few  ships,  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the 
name  of  one ;  nor  had  you  won  for  yourselves  that  high  cha- 
racter, which  you  now  so  justly  enjoy,  for  skill  and  gallantry. 
I  agree  with  you,  however,  in  thinking  the  monument  is  in 
bad  taste«     The  name  of  Lord  Nelson  is  its  own  monument. 
It  will  survive  when   these   perishable  structures,  which  the 
pride  or  the  gratitude  of  his  countr3rmen  have  erected  to  perpe- 
tuate his  fame,  shall  have  mouldered  into  dust,  and  been  for- 
gotten for  ever.     If  visible  objects  are  thought  necessary  to 
suggest  the  mention  of  his  name  oftener  than  it  would  other- 
wise occur  to  the  mind,  they  should  be  such  as  to  improve  the 
taste,  as  well  as  awaken  the  patriotism  of  the  beholder.   As  an 
American,  there  is  nothing  to  which  you  have  a  right  to  object* 
but  as  a  critic,  I  admit  that  there  is  much  that  you  cannot 
approve  in  the  '  Nelson  Monument.' '' 


CHAPTER  X. 

COTTAGES. 

On  the  tenth  day  after  we  landed  at  Liverpool,  we  arrived 
in  London  and,  settled  ourselves  very  comfortably  in  lodgings 
at  No.  202,  Piccadilly,  where  every  possible  attention  was 
paid  to  us  by  our  landlord  and  his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weeks. 
We  performed  the  journey  in  a  post-chaise,  fearing  that  the 
rapid  motion  of  a  rail  car  might  have  an  unpleasant  effect  upon 
the  health  of  Mr.  Hopewell. 

Of  the  little  incidents  of  travel  that  occurred  to  us,  or  of  the 
various  objects  of  attraction  on  the  route,  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  give  any  account.  Our  journey  was  doubtless  much 
like  the  journeys  of  other  people,  and  everything  of  local  in- 
terest is  to  be  found  in  Gruide  Books,  or  topographical  works, 
which  are  within  the  reach  of  every  body. 

This  book,  however  imperfect  its  execution  may  be,  is  alto- 
gether of  another  kind.  I  shall  therefore  pass  over  this  end 
other  subsequent  journeys,  with  no  other  remark,  than  that 
they  were  performed,  until  something  shall  occur  illustrative 
of  tiie  objects  I  have  in  view. 

On  this  occasion  I  shaU  select  from  my  diary  a  description 
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of  the  laboarer's  cottage^  and  ike  paxish  chhrch ;  because  the 
one  shows  the  habits,  tastes,  and  oomj^tioii  of  the  poor  of  this 
comntry,  in  contrast  with  that  oi  America — and  the  other,  the 
rehitive  means  of  religious  instruction,  and  its  effect  on  the 
hywer  orders. 

On  the  Saturday  morning,  while  preparing  to  resume  our 
journey,  which  was  now  nearly  half-completed,  Mr.  H(^>ewell 
expressed  a  desire  to  remain  at  the  inn  where  we  were,  until 
the  following  Monday.  As  the  day  was  fine,  he  said  he  should 
Hke  to  ramble  about  the  neighbourhood,  and  enjoy  the  &esh 
air.  His  attention  was  soon  drawn  to  some  very  beautiful 
new  cottages. 

*'  These,"  said  he,  **  are  no  doubt  erected  at  the  expense* 
and  for  the  gratification  of  some  great  landed  proprietor. 
They  are  not  the  abodes  of  ordinary  labourers,  but  de* 
signed  for  some  favoured  dependant  or  i^ed  servant.  They 
are  expensive  toys,  but  still  they  are  not  without  their  use. 
They  diffuse  a  taste  among  the  peasantry — they  present  them 
with  models,  which,  though  they  cannot  imitate  in  costliness 
of  material  or  finish,  they  can  copy  in  arrangement,  and  in  that 
sort  of  decoration  which  flowers,  and  vines,  and  culture,  and 
care  can  give.  Let  us  seek  one  which  is  peculiarly  the  poor 
man's  cottage,  and  let  us  go  in  and  see  who  and  what  they 
are,  how  they  Hve,  and  above  all,  how  they  think  and  talk. 
Here  is  a  lane,  let  us  follow  it,  till  we  come  to  a  habitation." 

We  turned  into  a  grass  road,  bounded  on  either  side  by 
a  high  straggling  thorn  edge.  At  its  termination  was  an 
irregular  cottage  with  a  thatehed  roof,  which  projected  over 
the  windows  in  front.  The  latter  were  latticed  with  diamond- 
shaped  panes  of  glass,  and  were  four  in  number,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  door  and  two  just  under  the  roof.  The  door  was 
made  of  two  transverse  parts,  the  upper  half  oi  which  was 
open.  On  one  side  was  a  basket-like  cage  containing  a  magpie, 
and  on  the  other,  a  cat  lay  extended  on  a  bench,  dozing  in  the 
warmth  of  the  sun.  The  blue  smoke,  curling  upwards  from  a 
crooked  chimney,  afforded  proof  of  some  one  being  within. 

We  therefore  opened  a  littiie  gate,  and  proceeded  through  a 
neat  garden,  in  which  flowers  and  vegetables  were  intermixed. 
It  had  a  gay  appearance  from  the  pear,  apple,  thorn  and  cherry 
being  all  in  fiSdl  bloom.  We  were  received  at  the  door  by  a 
middle-aged  woman,  with  the  ruddy  glow  of  health  on  her 
cheeks,  tmd  aressed  in  coarse,  plain,  but  remarkablv  neat  and 
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Rotable,  attire.  As  this  was  a  cottage  selected  at  imdom,  and 
▼isited  without  previous  intiraatioa  of  our  intention,  I  took  par* 
ticiilar  notice  oi  everything  I  saw,  because  I  regarded  its  ap- 
pearanee  as  a  fair  specimen  of  its  constant  and  duly  state. 

Mr.  Hopewell  needed  no  introdnctioQ.  His  appearance  told 
what  he  was.  His  great  stature  and  erect  bearing,  his  intdli- 
gent  and  amiable  fierce,  his  noble  forehead,  hsa  beautiful  snow- 
wbaXe  locks,  his  precise  and  antique  dress,  his  simpfidty  of 
manner,  everything,  in  short,  about  him,  at  once  attracted 
attention  and  conciHated  favour. 

Mrs.  Hodgins,  for  such  was  her  name,  received  us  with 
that  mixture  of  respect  and  ease,  which  showed  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  converse  with  her  superiors-.  She  was  dressed  in  a 
blue  homespun  gown  (the  sleeves  of  which  were  drawn  up  to 
her  elbows  and  fiie  lower  part  tucked  ^ough  her  pocket- hole), 
a  black  staff  petticoat,  black  stockings  and  shoes  with  the 
8(^8  more  than  half  an  inch  thick.  She  wore  also  a  large 
white  apron,  and  a  neat  and  by  no  means  unbecoming  cap. 
She  informed  us  her  husband  was  a  gardener^s  labourer,  that 
supported  his  family  by  his  daily  woric,  and  by  the  proceeds 
of  tiie  Httle  garden  attached  to  the  house,  and  invited  us  to 
eome  in  aoid  sit  down. 

The  apartment  into  which  the  door  opened  was  a  kitchen  or 
common  room.  On  one  side  was  a  large  fire-place,  the  mantel- 
piece or  shelf  of  which  was  filled  with  brass  candlesticks, 
large  and  small,  some  queer  old-fashioned  lamps,  snuffers  and 
trays,  polished  to  a  degree  of  brightness,  that  was  dazzling. 
A  dresser  was  carried  round  the  wall,  filled  with  plates  and 
dishes,  and  undemeatii  were  exhibited  the  ordinary  culinary 
utensils,  in  excellent  order.  A  small  table  stood  before  the 
fire,  with  a  cloth  of  spotless  whiteness  spread  upon  it,  as  if  in 
preparation  for  a  me^.     A  few  atools  comfdeted  the  furniture. 

Passing  through  this  place,  we  were  shown  into  the  parlour, 
a  small  room  with  a  sanded  floor.  Against  the  sides  were 
placed  some  old,  dark,  and  highly-polished  chairs,  of  antique 
form  and  rude  workmanship.  The  walls  were  decorated  with 
several  coloured  prints,  illustrative  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
and  hang  in  small  red  frames  of  about  six  inches  square.  The 
fire-place  was  filled  with  moss,  and  its  mantel-shelf  had  Its 
china  sheep  and  shejdierdesses,  and  a  small  looking-glass,  the 
whole  being  surmounted  by  a  gun.  hung  transversely.  The 
Lord's  Pnqf«r  and  the  Ten  Gommandmeuts  worked  in  worsted* 
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were  suspended  in  a  wooden  frame  between  the  windows, 
which  had  white  muslin  blinds,  and  opened  on  hinges,  like  a 
door.  A  cupboard  made  to  fit  the  comer,  in  a  manner  to 
economise  room,  was  filled  with  china  mugs,  cups  and  saucers 
of  different  sizes  and  patterns,  some  old  tea-spoons  and  a 
plated  tea-pot. 

There  was  a  small  table  opposite  to  the  window,  which  con* 
tained  half  a  dozen  books.  One  of  these  was  large,  hand- 
somely bound,  and  decorated  with  gilt-edged  paper.  Mr. 
Hopewell  opened  it,  and  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  finding 
such  an  edition  of  a  Bible  in  such  a  house.  Mrs.  Hodgins 
explained  that  this  was  a  present  from  her  eldest  son,  who  had 
thus  appropriated  his  first  earnings  to  the  gratification  of  his 
mother. 

"  Creditable  to  you  both,  dear,"  said  Mr.  Hopewell :  "  to 
you,  because  it  is  a  proof  how  well  you  have  instructed  him ; 
and  to  him,  that  he  so  well  appreciated  and  so  faithfully  re- 
membered those  lessons  of  duty." 

He  then  inquired  into  the  state  of  her  family,  whether  the 
boy  who  was  trsdning  a  peach-tree  against  the  end  of  the 
house  was  her  son,  and  many  other  matters  not  necessary  to 
record  with  the  same  precision  that  I  have  enumerated  the 
furniture. 

"  Oh,  here  is  a  pretty  little  child !"  said  he.  "  Come  here, 
dear,  and  shake  hands  along  with  me.  What  beautiful  hair 
she  has !  and  she  looks  so  clean  and  nice,  too.  Everything 
and  every  body  here  is  so  neat,  so  tidy,  and  so  appropriate. 
Kiss  me,  dear ;  and  then  talk  to  me ;  for  I  love  little  children. 
'  Suffer  them  to  come  unto  me,'  said  our  Master,  '  for  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  :'  that  is,  that  we  should  resemble 
tliese  little  ones  in  our  innocence." 

He  theh  took  her  on  his  knee.  "  Can  you  say  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  dear  ?" 

"Yes,  Sir?" 

"  Very  good.    And  the  ten  Commandments  ?'* 

"  Yes.  Sir.'' 

"  Who  taught  you  ?" 

"  My  mother,  Sir  ;  and  the  parson  taught  me  the  Catechism." 

"  Why,  Sam,  this  child  can  say  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  ten 
Commandments,  and  the  Catechism.  Ain't  this  beautiful? 
Tell  me  the  fifth,  dear." 

And  the  child  repeated  it  distinctly  and  accurately. 
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^'  Right.     Now,  dear,  always  bear  that  in  mind*  especiaflj 

towards  your  mother.     You  have  an  excellent  mother;  her 

cares  and  her  toils  are  many ;  and  amidst  them  all,  how  well 

she  has  done  her  duty  to  you.      The  only  way  she  can  be  re- 

paid,  is  to  find  that  you  are  what  she  desires  you  t6  be,  a  good 

girl.     God  commands  this  return  to  be  made,  and  offers  you 

the  reward  of  length  of  days.     Here  is  a  piece  of  money  for 

you.     And  now,  dear,"  placing  her  again  upon  her  feet,  **  you 

never  saw  so  old  a  man  as  me,  and  never  will  again  :  and  one, 

too,  that  came  from  a  far-off  country,  three  thousand  miles 

off ;  it  would  take  you  a  long  time  to  count  three  thousand  ;  it 

is  so  far.     Whenever  you  do  what  you  ought  not,  think  of  the 

advice  of  the  *  old  Minister.' " 

Here  Mr.  Slick  beckoned  the  mother  to  the  door,  and 
whispered  something  to  her,  of  which  the  only  words  that  met 
my  ear  were  *' a  trump,**  "a  brick,**  "  the  other  man  like  him 
am*t  made  yet,*'  "  do  it,  he'll  talk,  then." 
To  which  she  replied,  "  I  have — oh  yes.  Sir — by  all  means.^^ 
She  then  advanced  to  Mr.  Hopewdl,  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  like  to  smoke. 

"  Indeed  I  would,  dear,  but  I  have  no  pipe  here." 

She  said  her  old  man  smoked  of  an  evening,  after  his  work 

was  done,  and  that  she  could  give  him  a  pipe  and  some  to* 

bacco,  if  he  would  condescend  to  use  them ;  and  going  to  the 

cupboard,  she  produced  a  long  white  day  pipe  and  some  cut 

tobacco. 

Having  filled  and  lighted  his  pipe,  Mr.  Hopewell  said« 
"What  church  do  you  go  to,  dear  ?" 

"  The  parish  churchy  Sir.** 

'^  Right;  you  will  hear  sound  doctrine  and  good  morak 
preached  there.  Oh  this  a  fortunate  country,  Sam.  for  th« 
state  provides  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  poor.  Wher^ 
the  voluntary  system  prevails,  the  poor  have  to  give  from  their 
poverty,  or  go  without ;  and  their  gifts  are  so  small,  that  they 
can  purchase  but  little.  It's  a  beautiful  system,  a  charitable 
system,  a  Christian  system.     Who  is  your  landlord?" 

"  Squire  Merton,  Sir ;  and  one  of  the  kindest  masters,  too* 
that  ever  was.  He  is  so  good  to  the  poor ;  and  the  ladies, 
Sur,  they  are  so  kind,  also.  When  my  poor  daughter  Mary 
was  BO  ill  with  the  fever,  I  do  think  she  would  have  died  but 
for  the  attentions  of  those  young  ladies ;  and  when  she  grew 
better,  they  sent  her  wine  and  nourishing  things  from  their 
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wn  table.    Thej  viU be  soglad  to  we yoii)  Sir,  at  the  Mory. 
Oh,  I  wish  you  could  see  thosi  !'* 

•'  lliere  it  is,  Sara»"  he  oontmiied :  '*  That  illostEmtes  what 
I  always  told  yoa  of  their  social  system  here.  We  may  bout 
of  our  independence,  but  that  independeiiee  produces  isolatiQii. 
There  is  an  individuality  aboot  every  man  and  every  family  in 
America,  that  gives  no  ri^t  of  inquiry,  and  imposes  no  duty 
of  relief  on  any  one.  Suiness,  and  sorrow,  and  trouble,  are 
not  divulged ;  joy,  success,  and  happiness  are  not  imparted. 
If  we  are  independent  in  our  thoughts  and  actions,  so  are  we 
left  to  sustain  tiie  burden  of  our  own  ills.  How  i^plicable  to 
our  state  is  that  passage  of  Scripture,  '  llie  heart  knoweth  its 
own  bitterness,  and  a  stranger  intermeddleth  not  with  its  joy.' 

"  Now,  look  at  this  poor  fiunily ;  here  is  a  dergymaa  pro- 
vided for  them,  whom  they  do  not,  and  are  not  even  expected 
to  pay ;  their  spiritual  wants  are  ministered  to,  faithfully  and 
zealously,  as  we  see  by  the  instmctiDn  of  that  little  child. 
Here  is  a  friend  upon  whom  they  can  rely  in  their  hour  of 
trouble,  as  the  bereaved  modier  did  on  ^isha.  ^And  she 
went  up  and  laid  her  child  that  was  dead  on  the  bed  of  tiie 
man  of  God,  and  shut  the  door  oh  him,  and  went  ont.*  And 
when  a  long  train  of  agitation,  mis->govemment,  and  ill- 
digested  dianges  have  deranged  this  happy  coontry,  as  has 
recently  been  the  case,  here  is  an  indulgent  landlord,  disposed 
to  lower  his  rent  or  give  further  time  for  payment,  or  if  sick- 
ness invades  any  of  these  cottageS)  to  seek  out  the  sufferer,  to 
afford  the  remedies,  and  by  his  countenance,  his  kindness,  and 
advice,  to  alleviate  their  troubles.  Here  it  is^  a  positive  duty 
arising  from  their  relative  situations  of  landlord  and  tenant. 
The  tenants  support  the  owner,  the  landlord  protects  the 
tenants  :  the  duties  are  reciprocal. 

"  With  w  the  duties,  as  fiur  as  Christian  duties  can  be  said 
to  be  optwnal,  are  voluntary ;  and  the  voluntary  discharge  of 
duties,  like  the  voluntary  suj^xut  of  religion,  we  know,  from 
sad  experience,  to  be  sometimes  imperfectly  performed,  at 
others  intermitted,  and  often  wholly  ne^ected.  Oh  I  it  is  a 
happy  country  this,  a  great  and  a  good  country ;  and  how 
base,  how  wicked,  how  diabolical  it  is  to  try.  to  set  audh  a 
femily  as  this  against  their  best  friends,  their  pastor  and  their 
landlord ;  to  instil  dissatis^tion  and  distrust  into  their  sina[^ 
minds,  and  to  teach  them  to  loathe  the  hand  that  ^nfeSen 
nothing  but  ii^ard  or  relief.     It  is  shocking,  isn't  it?' 


M» 
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I  oftcB  9Kfs  Shr/*  aadl  Mm. 
my  old  Ban.  to  ke^  sway  from  theat  Qnrtisls.'' 

"Quurtists!  dear,  wlio  are  Aey?    I  never  heaid  of 

"Why,  Sir.  tliey  are  the  men  diat  want  tiie five  pinlBJ 

"  Five  pints !  why  yon  don't  say  to ;  oil !  tlwy  me  had 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  Five  pints  1  why  that  k  two 
quarts  and  a  half ;  that  m  too  mncfa  to  drink  if  it  was  water ; 
nid  if  anything  ebe,  it  is  beaady  dnmkeniiem.  Have  «>«^**ii; 
to  do  with  them." 

''Oh!  no.  Sir,  it  is  five  pmnte  ofkw." 

''Tot— tnt— tnt!  ^diat  have  yon  got  to  do  with  hm,  mn 
dearr 

"  By  gosh,  Annty/'  said  Mr.  Slick,  "  yon  had  better  mH 
cnt  that  pie  :  yon  wiO  find  it  rather  soar  in  the  apple  saiee, 
and  tough  in  die  paste,  I  tell  yoa." 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  she  replied,  "  bnt  they  are  a  unsettling  of  his 
aiind.  What  shall  I  do  ?  for  I  don't  like  these  night  meetings 
and  he  always  oomes  home  from  *em  craas  and  aoar*like." 

"  Well,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,''  said  Mr.  Hopewdl,  *«I 
wirii  I  could  see  him.;  but  I  can't,  fix  I  am  booad  on  a  joui^ 
ney.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  dear.  Sam,  this  coontry  is  so 
beaatifiil,  so  highly  cultivated,  so  ladomcd  by  natore  and  art. 
and  contains  so  muoh  comfort  and  happiness,  that  it  resemblea 
almost  the  garden  of  Eden*  But,  Sam,  the  Serpent  is  here» 
the  Serpent  is  here  beyond  a  doubt.  It  changes  iU  shape, 
and  aheiB  its  name,  and  takes  a  new  colour,  but  still  it  is  the 
Serpent,  and  it  ought  to  be  crushed.  Sometimes  it  calls  itsdf 
libcaral,  then  radical,  then  chartist,  then  agitator,  then  repealer» 
then  political  dissenter,  then  anti-corn  leaguer,  and  so  on. 
Sometimes  it  stings  the  clergy,  and  coils  round  them,  and 
almost  strangles  them,  for  it  knows  the  Church  is  its  greatest 
enemy,  aiid  it  is  furious  against  it.  Then  it  attadcath^  peers, 
and  covers  them  with  its  froth  and  slaver,  and  then  it  bites 
the  landlord.  Then  it  changes  form,  and  shooto  at  the  Queen* 
or  h^  ministers,  and  sets  fire  to  buildings,  and  bums  up  com 
to  increase  distress ;  and,  when  hunted  away,  it  dives  down 
into  the  collieries,  or  visits  the  manufActories,  and  hiaddens 
the  peopk,  and  urges  them  on  to  plunder  and  destructioii. 
It's  a  melancholy  thing  to  think  of;  but  he  is  as  of  old,  alive 
and  active,  seeing  whom  he  can  Uhive  and  deceive*  and  who- 
ever listens  is  ruined  for  ever. 

•  Stay,  dear,  I'U  tell  you  what  I  wift  do  to  yo«.    r^ 
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inqtiire  about  these  Chartists ;  and  when  I  go  to  London,  I 
will  write  a  little  tract  so  plain  that  any  child  may  read  it  and 
understand  it ;  and  call  it  The  Chartist^  and  get  it  printed,  and 
I  will  send  you  one  for  your  husband,  and  two  or  three  others, 
to  give  to  those  whom  they  may  benefit. 

**  And  now,  dear,  I  must  go.  You  and  I  will  never  meet 
again  in  this  world ;  but  I  shall  often  think  of  ycu,  and  often 
speak  of  you.  I  shall  tell  my  people  of  the  comforts,  of  the 
neatness,  of  the  beauty  of  an  English  cottage.  May  God  bless 
you,  and  so  regulate  your  mind  as  to  preserve  in  you  a  reve- 
rence for  his  holy  word,  an  obedience  to  the  commands  of  your 
Spiritual  Pastor,  and  a  respect  for  all  that  are  placed  in  autho- 
rity over  you  !'* 

**  Well,  it  is  pretty,  too,  is  this  cottage,"  said  Mr,  Slick,  as 
we  strolled  back  to  the  inn,  "  but  the  handsumestest  thing  is 
to  hear  that  good  old  soul  talk  dictionary  that  way,  aint  it  ? 
How  nateral  he  is !  Guess  they  don't  often  see  such  a  'postle 
as  that  in  these  diggins.  Yes,  it's  pretty  is  this  cottage ;  but 
it's  small,  arter  all.  You  feel  like  a  squirrel  in  a  cage,  in  it ; 
you  have  to  run  round  and  round,  and  don't  go  forward  none. 
What  would  a  man  do  with  a  rifle  here  ?  For  my  part,  I  have 
a  taste  for  the  wild  woods  ;*  it  comes  on  me  regular  in  the  fall, 
like  the  lake  fever,  and  I  up  gun,  and  off  for  a  week  or  two, 
and  camp  out,  and  get  a  snuff  of  the  spruce- wood  air,  and  a 
good  appetite,  and  a  bit  of  fresh  ven'son  to  sup  on  at  night. 

"  I  shall  be  off  to  the  highlands  this  fall ;  but,  cuss  'ero» 
they  hante  got  no  woods  there  ;  nothin'  but  heather,  and  that's 
only  high  enough  to  tear  your  clothes.  That's  the  reason  the 
Scotch  don't  wear  no  breeches,  they  don't  like  to  get  'em 
ragged  up  that  way  for  everlastinly,  they  can't  afford  it ;  so 
they  let  'em  scratch  and  tear  their  skin,  for  that  will  grow 
agin,  and  trowsers  won't. 

**  Yes,  it's  a  pretty  cottage  that,  and  a  nice  tidy  body  that 
too,  is  Mrs.  Hodgins.  I've  seen  the  time  when  I  would  have 
given  a  good  deal  to  have  been  so  well  housed  as  that.  There 
is  some  little  difference  atween  that  cottage  and  a  log  hut  of  a 
poor  back  emigrant  settler^  you  and  I  know  where.  Did  ever 
I  tell  you  of  the  night  I  spent  at  Lake  Teal,  with  old  Judge 
Sandford  ?" 

•*  No,  not  that  I  recollect." 

**  Well,  once  upon  a  time  I  was  a-goin'  from  Mill-bridge  to 
Sbadbrooke,  on  a  litde  matter  of  bisness,  and  an  awful  bad  and 
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lonely  road  it  was,  too.  There  was  scarcely  no  settlers  in  it, 
and  the  road  was  all  made  of  sticks,  stones,  mud  holes,  and 
broken  bridges.  It  was  een  amost  onpassible,  and  who  should 
I  overtake  on  the  way  but  the  Judge,  and  his  guide,  on  horse- 
back, and  Lawyer  TVaverse  a-joggin'  along  in  his  gig,  at  the 
rate  of  two  miles  an  hour  at  the  fardest. 

"  '  Momin,'  sais  the  Judge,  for  he  was  a  sociable  man,  and 
had  a  kind  word  for  every  body,  had  the  Judge.  Few  men 
know'd  human  natur'  better  nor  he  did,  and  what  he  used  to 
call  the  philosophy  of  life.  '  I  am  glad  to  see  you  on  the  road, 
Mr.  Slick,^  sais  he,  '  for  it  is  so  bad  I  am  afraid  there  are  places 
that  will  require  our  united  efforts  to  pass  'em.' 

•*  Well,  I  felt  kinder  sorry  for  the  delay  too,  for  I  know*d  we 
should  make  a  poor  journey  on't,  on  account  of  that  lawyer 
critter's  gig,  that  hadn't  no  more  busness  on  that  rough  track 
than  a  steam-engine  had.  But  I  see'd  the  Judge  wanted  me 
to  stay  company,  and  help  him  along,  and  so  I  did.  He  was 
fond  of  a  joke,  was  the  old  Judge,  and  sais  he : 

"  ♦  I'm  afraid  we  shall  illustrate  that  passage  o'  Scriptur', 
Mr.  Slick,'  said  he,  "  And  their  judges  shall  be  overthrown  in 
stony  places."     *  It's  jist  a  road  for  it,  ain't  it  ?' 

"  Well  we  chattered  along  the  road  this  way  a  leetle,  jist  a 
leetle  faster  than  we  travelled,  for  we  made  a  snail's  gallop  of 
it,  that's  a  fact ;  and  night  overtook  us,  as  I  suspected  it  would, 
at  Obi  Rafuse's,  at  the  Great  Lake ;  and  as  it  was  the  only 
public  for  fourteen  miles,  and  dark  was  settin'  in,  we  dis- 
mounted, but  oh,  what  a  house  it  was  ! 

"  Obi  was  an  emigrant,  and  those  emigrants  are  ginerally  so 
fond  of  ownin'  the  soil,  that  like  misers,  they  carry  as  much  of 
it  about  'em  on  their  parsons,  in  a  common  way,  as  the  cleverly 
can.  Some  on  'em  are  awful  dirty  folks,  that's  a  fact,  and 
Obi  was  one  of  them.  He  kept  public,  did  Obi ;  the  sign  said 
it  was  a  house  of  entertainment  for  man  and  beast.  For  crit- 
ters that  ain't  human,  I  do  suppose  it  spoke  the  truth,  for  it 
was  enough  to  make  a  boss  larif,  if  he  could  understand  it, 
that's  a  fact ;  but  dirt,  wretchedness  and  rags,  don't  have  that 
effect  on  me. 

"  The  house  was  built  of  rough  spruce  logs,  (the  only  thing 
spruce  about  it),  with  the  bark  on,  and  the  cracks  and  seams 
was  stuffed  with  moss.  The  roof  was  made  of  coarse  slabs, 
battened  and  not  shingled,  and  the  chimbly  peeped  out  like  a 
black  pot,  made  of  sticks  and  mud,  the  way  a  crow's  nest  is. 
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but  her  voice  wam't  so  good«  poor  thing !  she  was  too  old  fot 
that,  it  sounded  like  a  cracked  bell ;  it  was  loud  enough,  but 
it  wam't  jist  so  clear.  She  came  in  drippin'  and  cry  in'  and 
scoldin' ;  she  hated  water,  and  what  was  wus,  this  water  made 
her  dirtier.  It  ran  off  of  her  like  a  gutter.  The  way  she  let  out 
agin  pigs,  travellers  and  houses  of  entertainment,  was  a  caution 
IX)  sinners.  She  vowed  she'd  stop  public  next  morning',  and  bile 
her  kettle  with  the  sign;  folks  might  entertain  fiiemselves 
and  be  hanged  to  'em,  for  all  her,  that  they  might,  Then  she 
mounted  a  ladder  and  goes  up  into  the  loft  to  change. 
.  ***  Judge,'  sais  I^  '  I  am  sorry,  too,  I  singed  that  pig's  tail 
arter  that  fashion,  for  the  smell  of  pork  chops  makes  me  feel 
kinder  hungry,  and  if  we  had  'em,  no  soul  could  eat  'em  here 
in  such  a  stye  as  this.  But,  dear  me,'  sais  I,  '  you'd  better 
move.  Sir;  that  old  woman  is  juicy,  and  I  see  it  a  comin' 
through  the  cracks  of  the  floor  above,  like  a  streak  of  molasses. 

'* '  Mr.  Slick,'  sais  he,  '  this  is  dreadful.  I  never  saw  any- 
thing so  bad  before  in  all  this  country ;  but  what  can't  be 
cured  must  be  endured,  I  do  suppose.  We  must  only  be 
good-natured  and  do  the  best  we  can,  that's  all.  An  emi- 
grant house  is  no  place  to  stop  at,  is  it  ?  There  is  a  tin  case,' 
sais  he,  '  containin'  a  cold  tongue  and  some  biscuits,  in  my 
portmanter ;  please  to  get  them  out.  You  must  act  as  butler 
to-night,  if  you  please;  for  I  can't  eat  anything  that  old 
woman  touches.' 

"  So  I  spreads  one  of  his  napkins  on  the  table,  and  gets  out 
the  eatables,  and  then  he  produced  a  pocket  pistol,  for  he  was 
a  sensible  man  was  the  judge,  and  we  made  a  small  check,  for 
there  wam't  enough  for  a  feed. 

**  Arter  that,  he  take^out  a  night-cap,  and  fits  it  on  tight,  and 
then  puts  on  bis  cloak,  and  wraps  the  hood  of  it  close  over 
his  head,  and  foldin'  himself  up  in  it,  he  went  and  laid  down 
without  ondressin*.  The  lawyer  took  a  stretch  for  it  on  the 
benck.  with  his  gig  cushions  for  a  pillar,  and  I  makes  up  the 
fire,  sits  down  on  the  chair,  puts  my  legs  up  on  the  jamb, 
draws  my  hat  over  my  eyes,  and  folds  my  arms  for  sleep. 

" '  But  fust  and  foremost,'  sais  I,  '  aunty,  take  a  drop  of  the 
strong  waters :  arter  goin'  the  whole  hog  that  way,  you  must 
need  some,'  and  I  poured  her  out  a  stiff  corker  into  one  of  her 
>i^ug8>  put  some  sugar  and  hot  water  to  it,  and  she  tossed  it 
off  as  if  she  railly  did  like  it. 

"  ' Dam  that  pig/  said  she,  'it  is  so  poor^  its  back  is  as 
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sharp  as  a  knife.  It  hurt  me  properly,  that's  a  fact,  and  haa 
most  broke  my  crupper  bone.*  And  she  put  her  hand  behind 
her,  and  moaned  piteous. 

**  *  Pig  skin,'  sais  I,  '  aunty »  is  well  enough  when  made 
into  a  saddle,  but  it  ain't  over  pleasant  to  ride  on  bare  back 
that  way,'  sais  I,  is  it?  And  them  bristles  ain't  quite  so 
soft  as  feathers,  I  do  suppose.' 

*''  I  thought  I  should  a  died  a  holdin'  in  of  a  haw  haw  that 
way.  Stifling  a  larf  a'most  stifles  oneself,  that's  a  fiact.  I 
felt  sorry  for  her,  too,  but  sorrow  won't  always  keep  you  from 
larfin/  unless  you  be  sorry  for  yourself.  So  as  I  didn't  want 
to  offend  her,  I  up  legs  again  to  the  jam,  and  shot  my  eyes 
and  tried  to  go  to  sleep. 

''  Well,  I  can  snooze  through  most  any  thin',  but  I  couldn't 
get  much  sleep  that  night.  The  pigs  kept  close  to  the  door, 
a  shovin'  agin  it  every  now  and  then,  to  see  all  was  right  for 
a  dash  in,  if  the  bears  came ;  and  the  geese  kept  sentry  too 
agin  the  foxes;  and  one  old  feller  would  squake  out  'all's 
well'  every  five  minuts,  as  he  marched  up  and  down  and 
back  agin  on  the  bankin'  of  the  house. 

*'  But  the  turkeys  was  the  wust.  They  was  perched  upon 
the  lee  side  of  the  roof,  and  sometimes  an  eddy  of  wind  would 
take  a  feller  right  slap  off  his  legs,  and  send  him  fioppin'  and 
roUin'  and  sprawlin'  and  screamin'  down  to  the  ground,  and 
then  he'd  make  most  as  much  fuss  a-gettin'  up  into  line  agin. 
They  are  very  fond  of  straight  lines  is  turkeys.  I  never  see 
an  old  gobbler  with  his  gorget,  that  I  don't  think  of  a  kernel 
of  a  marchin'  regiment,  and  if  you'll  listen  to  him  and  watch 
him,  he'll  strut  jist  like  one  and  say,  'halt!  dress!'  oh,  he  is 
a  military  man  is  a  turkey  cock :  he  wears  long  spurs,  carries 
a  stiff  neck,  and  charges  at  red  cloth,  like  a  trooper. 

**  Well  then  a  little  cowardly  good-natured  cur,  that  lodged 
in  an  empty  flour  barrel,  near  the  wood  pile,  gave  out  a  long 
doleful  howl,  now  and  agin,  to  show  these  outside  passengers, 
if  he  couldn't  fight  for  *em,  he  could  at  all  events  cry  for  'em, 
and  it  ain't  every  goose  has  a  mourner  to  her  funeral,  that's 
a  fact,  unless  it  be  the  owner. 

*•  In  the  momin'  I  wakes  up,  and  looks  round  for  lawyer, 
but  ho  was  gone.  So  I  gathers  up  the  brans,  and  mokes  up 
the  fire,  and  walks  out.  The  pigs  didn't  try  to  come  in  agin, 
you  may  depend,  when  they  see'd  me ;  they  didn't ,  like  the 
curlin'  tongs,  aa  much  as  some  folka  do,  and  pigs'  tails  laadxa 
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call  naterally.  Bat  there  was  lawyer  a^staodin*  up  by  die 
grove,  lookio'  as  peeked  and  as  forkun  as  an  onmated  loon. 

"  '  What's  the  matter  of  you,  Squire  ?'  sais  I.  '  You  look 
Uke  a  man  that  was  ready  to  make  a  speedi ;  but  your  witness 
hadn't  oome,  or  you  hadn't  got  no  jury/ 

"  '  Somdsody  has  stole  my  horse/  said  he, 

"  Well,  I  kiiow'd  he  was  near-sighted,  was  lawyer,  and 
couldn't  see  a  {unt  clear  of  his  nose,  unless  it  was  a  pint  o' 
law.  So  I  looks  all  round,  and  there  was  his  boss,  a-standin' 
on  the  bridge,  with  his  long  tail  hanging  down  straight  at  one 
eend,  and  his  long  neck  and  head  a  hanging  down  straight  ai 
t'other  eend,  so  that  you  couldn't  tell  one  from  t'other,  or 
which  eend  was  towards  you.  It  was  a  clear  cold  momin*. 
The  storm  was  over  and  the  wind  down,  and  there  was  a  firost 
on  the  ground.  The  critter  was  cold  I  suppose,  and  had 
broke  the  rope  and  walked  off  to  stretch  his  legs.  It  was  a 
monstrous  mean  night  to  be  out  in,  that's  sartain. 

*' '  There  is  your  boss,'  sais  I. 

«' Where  f  sais  he. 

" '  Why  on  the  bridge,'  sais  I ;  '*  he  has  got  his  head  down 
and  is  a-lookin'  atween  his  fore-legs  to  see  where  bis  tail  is,  for 
he  is  so  cold,  I  do  suppose  he  can't  feel  it.' 

"  Well,  as  soon  as  we  could,  we  started ;  but  afore  we  kf^ 
sais  the  judg^  to  me,  '  Mr.  Slick,'  sais  he,  '  here  is  a  plaister/ 
taking  out  a  pound  note,  *  a  plaister  for  the  skin  the  pig  rubbed 
off  of  the  old  woman.  Give  it  to  her,  I  hope  it  is  big  enoof^ 
to  cover  it.'  And  he  fell  back  on  the  bed,  and  larfed  and 
coughed,  and  coughed  and  larfed,  till  the  tears  ran  down  hk 
cheeks. 

'*  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Slick,  "yes,  Squire,  this  is  a  pretty  cottage 
of  Marm  Hodgins ;  but  we  have  cottages  quite  as  pretty  as 
this,  our  side  of  the  water,  arter  all.  They  are  not  all  like  Obi 
Rafuses,  tlie  immigrant.  The  natives  have  different  gueat 
places,  where  you  might  eat  off  the  floor  a' most,  all's  so  clean. 
P'raps  we  hante  the  hedges,  and  flowers,  and  vines  and  flxin's* 
and  what-nots." 

*'  Which,  alone/'  I  said,  *'  make  a  most  important  differeooe* 
No,  Mr.  Shck,  there  is  nothing  to  be  compared  to  this  little 
cottage." 

**  1  perfectly  agree  widi  you.  Squire,"  said  Mr.  Hopewell. 
"  it  is  quite  unique.  There  is  not  only  nothing  equal  to  it^ 
bat  aothiqg  of  its  kind  at  all  like    <m  Magiiik  cottage. 
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CHAPTER  Xn, 

''stealing  thb  hsarts  of  thk  pkofl*.** 

Shoatlt  after  our  return  to  the  iim«  a  carriage  drove  up  to 
the  door,  and  the  cards  of  Mr.  Merton,  and  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Homily,  which  were  presented  by  the  servant,  were  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  gentlemen  themselves. 

Mr.  Merton  said  he  had  been  informed  by  Mrs.  Hodgins  of 
OUT  vifiit  to  her  cottage,  and  from  her  account  of  our  conversa^ 
tioa  and  persons,  he  was  convinced  we  could  be  no  other  than 
the  party  described  in  the  "  Sayings  and  Doings  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Slick,"  as  about  to  visit  England  with  the  Attach^. 
He  expressed  great  pleasure  in  having  the  opportunity  of 
making  our  acquaintance,  and  entreated  us  to  spend  a  few  days 
with  him  at  the  Priory.  This  invitation  we  were  unfortunately 
compelled  to  decline,  in  consequence  of  urgent  business  in 
London,  where  our  immediate  presence  was  indispensable. 

The  rector  then  pressed  Mr.  Hopewell  to  preach  for  him, 
on  the  following  day  at  the  parish  church,  which  he  also  de- 
dined.  He  sajd,  that  he  had  no  sermons  with  him,  and  that 
he  had  very  great  objections  to  extemporaneous  preaching, 
which  he  thought  shoidd  never  be  resorted  to  except  in  cases 
of  absolute  necessity.  He,  however,  at  last  consented  to  do 
60»  on  condition  that  Mrs.  Hodgins  and  her  husband  attended. 
and  upon  being  asssured  that  it  was  their  invariable  custom 
to  be  present,  he  said,  he  thqught  it  not  impossible,  that  he 
might  make  an  impression  upon  him,  and  as  it  was  his  maxim 
never  to  omit  an  opportunity  of  doing  good,  he  would  with 
the  blessing  of  God,  make  the  attempt. 

The  next  day  wsus  remarkably,  fine,  and  as  the  scene  was 
new  to  me,  and  most  probably  will  be  so  to  most  of  my 
ooknial  readei^s,  I  shall  endeavour  to  describe  it  with  some 
minuteness. 

We  walked  to  the  church  by  a  path  over  the  hills,  and  heard 
the  beila  of  a  number  of  httle  churches,  summoning  the  aur- 
rounding  population  to  the  House  of  God.  The  roads  and 
thft  patha  were  ccowded  with  the  peasantry  and  their  children. 
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approaching  the  churchyard  in  different  directions.  The 
church  and  the  rectory  were  contiguous  to  each  other,  and 
situated  in  a  deep  dell. 

The  former  was  a  long  and  rather  low  structure*  originally 
built  of  light  coloured  stone,  which  had  grown  grey  with  time. 
It  had  a  large  square  steeple,  with  pointed  comers,  like  turrets, 
each  of  which  was  furnished  with  a  vane,  but  some  of  these 
ornaments  were  loose  and  turned  round  in  a  circle,  while 
others  stood  still  and  appeared  to  be  examining  with  true  rustic 
curiosity,  the  condition  of  their  neighbours. 

The  old  rectory  stood  close  to  the  church  and  was  very 
irregularly  built,  one  part  looking  as  if  had  stepped  forward  to 
take  a  peep  at  us,  and  another  as  if  endeavouring  to  conceal 
itself  from  view,  behind  a  screen  of  ivy.  The  windows  which 
were  constructed  of  diamond-shaped  glass,  were  almost  square, 
and  opened  on  hinges.  Nearly  half  of  the  house  was  covered 
by  a  rose-tree,  from  which  the  lattices  peeped  very  inquisitively 
upon  the  assembled  congregation.  Altogether  it  looked  like 
the  residence  of  a  vigilant  man,  who  could  both  see .  and  be 
uuFeen  if  he  pleased.     • 

Near  the  door  of  the  church  were  groups  of  men  in  their 
clean  smock-frocks  and  straw  hats,  and  of  women  in  their  tidy 
dark  dresses  and  white  aprons.  The  children  all  looked  cleau^ 
healthy,  and  cheerful. 

llie  interior  of  the  church  was  so  unlike  that  of  an  American 
one,  that  my  attention  was  irresistibly  drawn  to  its  peculiarities. 
It  was  low,  and  divided  in  the  centre  by  an  arch.  The  floor 
was  of  stone,  and  from  long  and  constant  use,  very  uneven  in 
places.  The  pews  were  much  higher  on  the  sides  than  ours, 
and  were  unpainted  and  roughly  put  together ;  while  the  pulpit 
was  a  rude  square  box,  and  was  placed  in  the  comer.  Near  the 
door  stood  an  ancient  stone  font,  of  rough  workmanship,  and 
much  worn. 

The  windows  were  long  and  narrow,  and  placed  very  high  in 
the  walls.  On  the  one  over  the  altar  was  a  very  old  painting, 
on  stained  glass,  of  the  Virgin,  with  a  hoop  and  yellow  petti- 
coat, crimsoh  vest,  a  fly  cap,  and  very  thick  shoes.  The  light 
of  this  window  was  still  further  subdued  by  a  fine  old  yew- 
tree,  which  stood  in  the  yard  close  behind  it. 

There  was  another  window  of  beautiful  stained  glass,  the 
light  of  which  fell  on  a  large  monument,  many  feet  square,  of 
'white  marble.    In  the  centre  of  this  ancient  and  beautiful  work 
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of  art,  were  two  principal  figures*  with  smaller  ones  kneeling 
on  each  side,  having  the  hands  raised  in  the  attitude  of  prayer* 
They  were  intended  to  represent  some  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
Merton  family.  The  date  was  as  old  as  1575.  On  various 
parts  of  the  wall  were  other  and  ruder  monuments  of  slate* 
stone,  the  inscriptions  and  dates  of  which  were  nearly  eflfaced 
by  time. 

The  roof  was  of  a  construction  now  never  seen  in  America ; 
and  the  old  oak  rafters,  which  were  more  numerous  than  was 
requisite,  either  for  strength  or  ornament,  were  massive  and 
curiously  put  together,  giving  this  part  of  the  building  a  heavy 
and  gloomy  appearance. 

As  we  entered  the  church,  Mr.  Hopewell  said  he  had  selected 
a  text  suitable  to  the  times,  and  that  he  would  endeavour  to 
save  the  poor  people  in  the  neighbourhood  from  the  delusions  of 
the  chartist  demagogues,  who,  it  appeared,  were  endeavouring 
to  undermine  the  throne  and  the  altar,  and  bring  universal  ruin 
upon  the  country. 

When  he  ascended  the  Jpulpit  to  preach,  his  figure,  his  g^eat 
age,  and  his  sensible  and  benevolent  countenance,  attracted 
universal  attention.  I  had  never  seen  him  officiate  till  this 
day  ;  but  if  I  was  struck  with  his  venerable  appearance  before, 
I  was  now  lost  in  admiration  of  his  rich  and  deep-tuned  voice, 
his  peculiar  manner,  and  simple  style  of  eloquence. 

He  took  for  his  text  these  words :  ''So  Absolam  stole  the 
hearts  of  the  men  of  Israel."  He  depicted,  in  a  very  striking 
manner,  the  arts  of  this  intriguing  and  ungrateful  man  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  people,  and  render  the  government 
unpopular.  He  traced  his  whole  course,  from  his  standing  at 
the  crowded  thoroughfare,  and  lamenting  that  the  king  had 
deputed  no  one  to  hear  and  decide  upon  controversies  of  the 
people,  to  his  untimely  end,  and  the  destruction  of  his  ignorant 
followers.  He  made  a  powerful  application  of  the  seditious 
words  of  Absalom :  '  Oh  that  /  were  a  judge  in  the  land, 
that  every  man  which  hath  a  suit  or  cause  might  come  unto 
me,  and  /  would  do  him  justice.'  He  showed  the  effect  of 
these  empty  and  wicked  promises  upon  his  followers,  who  in 
the  holy  record  of  this  unnatural  rebellion  as  "  men  who  went 
out  in  their  simplicity,  and  knew  not  anything.*' 

He  then  said  that  similar  arts  were  used  in  all  ages  for 
similar  purposes;  and  that  these  professions  of  di-iinterested 
patriotism  were  tibie  common  pretences  by  which  wicked  men 
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affiled  themseWes  of  the  louffiai  faroe  of  those  '*  who  naaewMt 
in  their  eimplicity.  and  know  not  aaything/'  to  adikTe  tfadbr 
ewn.  perBonal  i^gFandiseaent,  and  warned  them  to  give  no 
heed  no  sach  diiS^est- people.  He  then  drew  a  picture  of  the 
xeol  blessings  they  enjoyed  in  this  happy  country^  whsdi, 
though  not  without  an  admixture  of  evil,  were  as  many  asud  as 
great  as  the  imperfect  and  unequal  condition  of  man  was 
capable  either  of  imparting  or  receiving. 

Among  the  first  of  these,  he  placed  the  provision  made  hy 
tiie  state  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor,  by  means  of  an  estab- 
lished Church.  He  said  they  would  doubtless  hear  this  wiae 
and  pious  deed  of  their  forefathers  attacked  also  by  uitprm* 
eipled  men ;  and  iiedsehood  and  ridicule  would  be  invoked  to 
aid  in  the  assault ;  but  that  he  was  a  witness  on  its  behalf, 
from  the  distant  wildemesa  of  North  America,  where  the  voice 
of  gratitude  was  raised  to  England,  whose  missionariea  had 
planted  a  church  there  similar  to  their  own,  and  had  proehiimed 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  those  who  would  otherwise 
have  still  continued  to  live  without  its  pale. 

He  then  pourtrayed  in  a  rapid  and  most  masterly  ™«™^ff' 
the  sin  and  the  disastrous  consequences  of  vebeUion ;  pointed 
cut  the  necessity  that  existed  for  vigilance,  and  defined  their 
respective  duties  to  God,  and  to  those  who,  by  his  permiseioii, 
were  set  in  authority  over  them ;  and  conchided  widi  the  usual 
benediction,  which,  though  I  had  heard  it  on  similar  occasioiis  all 
ay  life,  seemed  now  more  efficacious,  more  paternal,  and  moie 
touching  than  ever,  when  uttered  by  him,  in  his  pecnlimfy 
patriarchal  manner. 

The  abstract  I  have  just  given,  I  regret  to  say,  cannot  cgd- 
vey  any  adequate  idea  of  this  powerfcd,  excellent,  and  appro* 
priate  sermon.  It  was  listened  to  with  intense  interest  by  the 
congregation,  many  oi  whom  wo-e  afiected  to  tears.  In  the 
afternoon  we  attended  church  again,  when  we  heard  a  good, 
plain,  and  practical  discourse  from  the  rector ;  but,  unfortiH 
nately,  he  had  neither  the  talent,  nor  the  natural  eloquence  of 
our  friend,  and,  although  it  satisfied  the  judgment,  it  ctid  Bot 
affect  the  heart  like  that  of  the  "  Old  Minister." 

At  the  door  we  met,  on  our  return,  Mrs.  Hodgins.  "Ah I 
my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Hopewell,  "  how  do  you  do?  I  am  going 
to  your  cottage  ;  but  I  am  an  old  man  now ;  take  my  arm — ^it 
will  support  me  in  my  walk." 

It  was  thus  that  this  good  man,  while  honouring  th» 
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,  amided  the  appearance  <xf  cottdeacenaioa,  hmI  leoovfd 

ber  arm  as  a  iavoor  to  himseif. 

Siie  commenced  thanking  him  for  his  aeimtti  in  tiie  moni- 
mg.  She  said  it  had  convinced  her  William  of  the  sin  of  die 
Chartist  agitation,  and  that  he  had  firmly  resolved  never  tx> 
meet  them  again.  It  had  saved  him  from  nnn,  and  made  her 
a  haj^y  woman. 

'*  Glad  to  hear  it  has  done  him  good,  my  dear,"  said  he ; 
"  it  does  me  good,  too,  to  hear  its  eSect.  Now,  never  remind 
him  of  past  errors,  never  allude  to  them :  make  his  home  eheer- 
ful,  make  it  the  pleasantest  place  he  can  find  any  where,  and 
he  wont  want  to  seek  amnsement  daewhere,  or  excitement 
either ;  for  these  seditioQs  meetings  intoxicate  by  their  excite- 
ment. Oh !  I  am  very  glad  I  have  touched  him ;  that  I  have 
prevented  these  seditions  men  from  '  stealing  his  heart/  " 

In  this  way  they  chatted,  until  th^  arrived  at  the  cottage, 
which  Hodgins  had  just  reached  by  a  shorter,  but  mme  rugged 
path. 

"  It  is  such  a  lovely  aftomoon/'  said  Mr.  Hopewell,  *'  I 
believe  I  will  rest  in  this  arbour  bere  awhde,  and  enjoy  tlie 
fresh  breeze,*  and  the  perfrmie  of  your  boneysucklea  and 
aowers.** 

''Wouldn't  a  pipe  be  better.  Minister/'  smd  Mr.  Stick. 
"  For  my  part,  I  don't  think  anything  equal  to  the  flavour  of 
rael  good  geneime  first  chop  tobacco/' 

"Well,  it  is  a  great  refreshment,  is  tobacco,"  said  Mr.  Hope- 
w^.  "  I  don't  care  if  I  do  take  a  pipe.  Bring  me  one, 
Mr.  Hodgins,  and  one  for  yourself  also,  and  I  will  smoke  and 
talk  with  you  awhile,  for  they  seem  as  natural  to  each  other  as 
eating  and  drinking  do." 

As  soon  as  these  wore  produced,  Mr.  3ick  and  I  retired, 
and  requested  Mrs.  Hod^ns  to  leave  the  Minister  and  her 
husband  toge^er  for  awhile,  for  as,  Mr.  Slick  observed,  "  The 
old  man  wiU  talk  it  into  him  like  a  book  /'  for  "if  he  was 
possessed  of  the  spirit  of  a  devil,  instead  of  a  Chartist,  he  is 
jist  the  boy  to  drive  it  out  of  him.  Let  him  be  awhile,  and 
he'll  tame  old  uncle  there,  like  a  cossit  sheep ;  jist  see  if  he 
don't,  that's  all." 

We  then  walked  up  and  down  the  shady  lane,  smoking  our 
cigars,  and  Mr.  Slick  observed,  •*  Well,- there  is  a  nation  sight 
of  difference,  too,  ain't  there,  atween  this  country  church,  and 
a  eoimtry  meetin'-house  our,  side  of  tiie  water ;  I  won't  say  in 
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your  country  of  my  country ;  but  I  say  our  side  of  the  water 
— and  then  it  won^t  rile  nobody  ;  for  your  folks  will  say  I 
mean  the  States,  and  our  citizens  will  say  I  mean  the  colonies ; 
but  you  and  I  know  who  the  cap  fits,  one  or  t'other,  or  both, 
don't  we  ? 

"  Now  here,  this  old-fashioned  church,  ain't  quite  up  to  the 
notch,  and  is  a  leetle  behind  the  enlightment  of  the  age  like, 
with  its  queer  old  fixin's  and  what  not;  but  still  it  looks 
solemcoly'  don't  it,  and  the  dim  light  seems  as  if  we  wam*t 
expected  to  be  lookin'  about,  and  as  if  outer  world  was  shot 
out,  from  sight  and  thort,  and  it  wam't  man's  house  nother. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  that  dear  old  man's  preachin', 
and  he  is  a  brick,  ain't  he  ?  or,  whether  it's  the  place,  or  the 
place  and  him  together  ;  but  somehow,  or  somehow  else,  I  fed 
more  serious  to-day  than  common,  that's  a  fact.  The  people 
too  are  so  plain  dressed,  so  decent,  so  devout  and  no  show,  it 
looks  like  aimest. 

"  The  only  fashionable  people  here  was  the  Squire's  sar- 
vants ;  and  they  did  look  genteel,  and  no  mistake.  Elegant 
men,  and  most  splendid  lookin'  women  they  was  too.  I 
thought  it  was  some  noble,  or  airl's,  or  big  bug's  family  ;  but 
Mrs.  Hodgins  says  they  are  the  people  of  the  Squire's  about 
here,  the  butlers  and  ladies'  maids ;  and  superfine  uppercrust 
lookin'  folks  they  be  too. 

"Then  everybody  walks  here,  even  Squire  Merton  and  his 
splendiriferous  galls  walked  like  the  poorest  of  the  poor  ;  there 
was  no  carriage  to  the  door,  nor  no  bosses  hitched  to  the  gate, 
or  tied  to  the  back  of  waggons,  or  people  gossipin'  outside ; 
but  all  come  in  and  minded  their  business,  as  if  it  was  worth 
attendin'  to ;  and  then  arter  church  was  finished  off,  I  liked 
the  way  the  big  folks  talked  to  the  little  folks,  and  inquired 
arter  their  families.  It  may  be  actin',  ^but  if  it  is,  it's  plaguy 
good  actin',  I  tell  you. 

"  I'm  a  thinkin'  it  tante  a  rael  gentleman  that's  proud,  but 
only  a  hop.  You've  seen  a  hop  grow,  hante  you  ?  It  shoots 
up  in  a  night,  the  matter  of  several  inches  right  out  of  the 
ground,  as  stiff  as  a  poker,  striught  up  and  down,  with  a  spick 
and  span  new  green  coat  and  a  red  nose,  as  proud  as  Lucifer. 
Well,  I  call  all  upstarts  '  hops,'  and  I  believe  it's  only  '  hops* 
arter  all  that's  scomy. 

"  Yes,  I  kinder  like  an  English  country  church,  only  it's  a 
leetle,  jist  a  leetle  too  old-fashioned  for  me,     Folks  look  a  leetle 
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too  much  like  grandfather  Slick,  and  the  boys  used  to  langh  at 
him,  and  call  him  a  benighted  Britisher.  Perhaps  that's  the 
cause  of  my  prejudice,  and  yet  I  must  say,  British  or  no  Bri- 
tish, it  tante  bad,  is  it  ? 

"  The  meetin'  houses  '  our  side  of  the  water/  no  matter 
where,  but  away  up  in  the  back  country,  how  teetotally  dif- 
ferent they  be  !  beant  they  ?  A  great  big,  handsome  wooden 
house^  chock  full  of  winders,  painted  so  white  as  to  put  your 
eyes  out,  and  so  full  of  light  within,  that  inside  seems  all  out- 
doors,  and  no  tree  nor  bush,  nor  nothing  near  it  but  the  road 
fence,  with  a  man  to  preach  in  it,  that  is  so  strict  and  straight- 
laced,  that  he  will  do  anything  of  a  week  day,  and  nothin'  of 
a  Sunday.  Congregations  are  rigged  out  in  their  spic  and 
spaa  bran  new  clothes,  silks,  satins,  ribbins,  leghorns,  palmet- 
ters,  kiss-me-quicks,  and  all  sorts  of  rigs,  and  the  men  in  their 
long-tail- blues,  pig-skin  pads,  calf- skin  boots,  and  sheep-skin 
saddle-cloths.  Here  they  publish  a  book  of  fashions,,  there 
they  publish  'em  in  meetin' ;  and  instead  of  a  pictur,  hare  the 
rael  naked  truth. 

"  Preacher  there  don't  preach  morals,  because  that's  churchy, 
and  he  don't  like  neither  the  church  nor  its  morals ;  but  he 
preaches  doctrine,  which  doctrine  is,  there's  no  Christians  hut 
themselves.  Well,  the  fences  outside  of  the  meetin*  house, 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so,  each  side  of  the  house,  and  each 
side  of  the  road,  ain't  to  be  seen  for  bosses  and  waggons,  and 
gigs  hitched  there ;  poor  devils  of  bosses  that  have  ploughed, 
or  hauled,  or  harrowed,  or  logged,  or  snaked,  or  somethin'  or 
another  all  the  week,  and  rest  of  a  Sunday  by  alterin'  their  gait, 
as  a  man  rests  on  a  journey  by  a  alterin'  of  his  stirrup,  a  hole 
higher  or  a  hole  lower.  Women  that  has  all  their  finery  on 
can't  walk,  and  some  thinsrs  is  ondecent.  It's  as  ondecent  for 
a  woman  to  be  seen  walkin'  to  meetin',  as  it  is  to  be  caught 
at — what  shall  I  say  ? — why  caught  at  attendin'  to  her  busi- 
ness at  home. 

"  The  women  are  the  fust  and  the  last  to  meetin' ;  fine 
clothes  cost  sunthin',  and  if  they  ain't  showed,  what's  the  use 
of  them  ?  The  men  folk  remind  mh  of  the  bosses  to  Sable 
Island.  It's  a  long  low  sand-bank  on  Nova  Scotia  coast, 
thirty  miles  long  and  better  is  Sable  Island,  and  not  much 
higher  than  the  water.  It  has  awful  breakers  round  it,  and 
picks  up  a  shockin'  sight  of  vessels  does  that  island.  €rovem- 
ment  keeps  a  super-intender  there  and  twelve  men  to  save 
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wnxked  people,  and  there  k  a  herd  o£  three  hundred  wiid 
bosses  kq)t  there  for  food  for  saved  crews  that  land  there, 
when  provision  is  short,  or  for  super-intender  to  eatch  and  break 
for  use,  as  the  case  may  be. 

**  Welly  if  he  wants  a  new  hoss,  he  mounts  his  fdks  on  his 
tame  hesses^  and  makes  a  dash  into  the  herd,  and  runs  a  wOd 
foUer  down«  lu^  him  off  to  the  stable-yard*  and  breaks  him 
in,  in  no  time.  A  smart  little  hoss  he  is  too»  but  he  always 
hftt  an  eye  to  mUur^  arterwards ;  the  chamge  is  too  sudden,  m 
he'll  off,  if  he  gets  a  chance.. 

"  Now  that's  the  case  with  tiiese  covmtry  eongregations,  we 
know  where.  The  women  and  old.  tame  men  folk  are  inside  *, 
the  young  wild  boys  and  ontamed  men  folk  «re  on  the  fences, 
outside  a  settin'  on  the  top  rail,  a  speculatin'  on  times  or  niar- 
KMge^  OS  markets,  or  what  not,  or  a  walkin'  round  and 
Studyin'  hose  ^sh,  or  a  talkin'  of  a  swc^  to  be  completed  of 
a  Monday,  or  a  leadin'  off  ai  two  bosses  on  the  dy  of  tl|p  old 
deacon's,  takin'  a  Mek  of  a  half  mile  on  a  bye  road,  right  slap 
a-head  and  swearin'  the  bosses  had  got  loose,  wad  they  was  just 
a  fetehin'  of  t^em  bac^ 

** '  Whose  side-saddle  is  this  V 

•* '  Slim  SaU  Dowdie's.' 

" '  Shift  it  on  to  the  deacon's  beast,  and  put  his  on  to 
her'n  and  tie  the  two  critters  together  by  the  tail.  This  is 
M  Mother  Pitcher's  waggon ;  her  boas  kicks  like  a  grass^ 
hopper.  Lengthen  the  breechin',  and  when  aunty  starts,  he'll 
msJce  all  fly  agin  into  shavin's,  like  a  j^aoe.  Who  is  that  a 
comin'  along  full  split  there  a  horseback  ?' 

"  '  It's  old  Booby's  son,  Tom.  Well,  it's  the  old  man's 
shaft  boss ;  call  out  whoh !  and  he'll  stop  short,  and  pitch 
Tom  right  over  his  head  on  the  broad  of  his  back,  whap. 

"  *  Tim  Fish,  and  Ned  Pike,  come  scale  up  here  with  us 
boys  cm  the  fence.'  The  weight  is  too  great ;  away  goes  the 
fence,  and  away  goes  the  boys,  all  flyin' ;  legs,  arms,  hats, 
poks,  stakes,  withes,  and  all,  with  an  awful  crash  and  an 
awful  shout ;  and  away  goes  two  or  three  bosses  that  have 
broke  their  bridles,  and  off  borne  like  wink. 

"  Out  comes  £lder  Sonrcrout.  '  lliem  as  won't  come  in 
had  better  stay  to  home,'  sais  he.  And  when  he  hears  that 
them  as  tjo.  in  had  better  stay  in  when  they  be  there,  he  takes 
tlie  hint  and  goes  back  agin.  '  Come,  boys,  lef  s  go  to  Black 
Stump  Swamp  and  sarch  for  honey.    We  shall  be  back  lA 
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time  to  walk  home  with  the  galk  fhwi  night  meetin',  by  mlf 
eiBdle-light.    Let's  go.' 

"  Well,  they  want  to  recruit  the  stock  of  tame  ones  inside 
Beetin%  thej  sarcumyent  some  o'  these  wild  ones  outside; 
make  a  dash  on  'em,  caitch  'em»  dip  'em,  and  give  'em  a  name  ; 
for  all  sects  don't  always  baptise  'em  as  we  d^,  when  children, 
bat  let  'em  grow  up  wild  in  the  herd  till  they  are  wanted. 
Hiey  have  hard  work  to  break  'em  in,  for  they  are  smart  ones^ 
thafs  a  fEu:t,  but,  like  the  hoeses  of  Sable  Island,  they  have 
always  ameiftto  natmr*  arterwards ;  the  chtmge  u  too  sudden, 
you  can't  trust  'em,  at  least  I  never  see  one  as  /  could,  that's  alL 

**  Weil,  when  they  come  out  o*  meetin',  look  at  the  dignity 
and  sanctity,  and  pride  o'  humility  o'  the  tame  old  ones.  Read 
tiieir  £aces.  'How  does  the  prmt  go?'  Why  this  way,  '  I 
am  a  sinner^  at  least  I  was  once,  but  thank  fortin'  I  ain't  like 
yon,  you  onconverted,  benighted,  good-for-nothia'  critter  you.' 
Read  the  ontamed  one's  face,  what's  the  print  there  ?  Why 
it's  this.  As  soon  as  he  sees  over-righteons  stalk  by  arter 
that  faahkm,  it  says,  '  How  good  we  are,  ain't  we  ?  Who  wet 
hit  hay  to  the  lake  tother  day,  on  his  way  to  market,  and 
made  two  tons  weigh  two  tons  and  a  half  ?  You'd  better  look 
as  if  butter  wouldn't  aadt  in  your  mouth,  hadn't  yon,  old 
Sogar-cane?' 

*'  Now  ^t  foUer  them  two  rulin'  elders,  Sourcrout  and  Colds* 
laugh ;  they  are  plaguy  jealous  of  their  neighbour,  elder  Joah 
Chnel,  that  exhorted  to-day.  '  How  did  you  like  Brother 
Josh  to-day  P  says  Sourcrout,  a  utterin'  of  it  through  his  nose. 
Good  men  always  speak  through  the  nose.  It's  what  comes 
out  o'  the  mouth  that  defiles  a  man ;  but  there  is  no  mistake 
in  the  nose ;  it's  the  porch  of  the  temple  that.  '  How  did  you 
like  Brother  Josh  ?' 

•  WeU,  he  wasn't  very  peeowerful  V 

•  Was  he  ever  peeowerful  ? 
'  Well,  when  a  boy,  they  say  he  was  considerable  sum  as 

a  wrastler.' 

"  Sourcrout  won't  larf,  because  it's  a^  rules ;  but  he  gig 
goggles  like  a  turkey-cock,  and  says  he,  '  It's  for  ever  and 
ever  the  same  thing  with  Brother  Joah.  He  is  fike  an  over- 
shot mill,  one  everlastin'  wishy-washy  stream.' 

"  *  When  the  water  ain't  quite  enough  to  turn  the  whed, 
and  only  spatters,  spatters,  spatters,"  says  Coldslaugh. 

"Sourcrout   gig   goggles  agin,    as  if   he  was  swallerin' 

Q  2 
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shelled  corn  whole.  '  That  trick  of  wettin'  the  hay/  says  he^ 
'  to  make  it  weigh  heavy,  wam't  cleverly  done;  it  aiu't  pretty 
to  he  caught ;  it's  only  bunglers  do  that.' 

*'*He  is  so  foild  of  temperance/  says  Coldslaugh^  *he 
wanted  to  make  his  hay  jine  society,  and  dnnk  cold  water,  too/ 

**  Sourcrout  gig  goggles  ag'in,  till  he  takes  a  fit  of  the  asmy, 
sets  down  on  a  stump,  claps  both  hands  on  his  sides,  and 
coughs,  and  coughs  till  he  finds  coughing  no  joke  no  more. 
Oh  dear,  dear  convarted  men,  though  they  won't  larf  them- 
selves, make  others  larf  the  worst  kind,  sometimes ;  don't 
they? 

"  I  do  believe,  on  my  soul,  if  religion  was  altogether  left  to 
the  voluntary  in  this  world,  it  would  die  a  natend  death ;  not 
that  men  wouldn't  support  it,  but  because  it  would  be  supported 
under  false  pretences.  Truth  can't  be  long  upheld  by  fedse- 
hood.  Hypocrisy  would  change  its  features,  and  intolerance 
its  name ;  and  religion  would  soon  degenerate  into  a  cold, 
intriguing,  onprincipled,  marciless  superstition,  that's  a  ftict. 

"  Yes,  on  the  whole,  I  rather  like  these  plain,  decent,  onpre* 
tendin',  country  churches  here,  although  t'other  ones  remind 
me  of  old  times,  when  I  was  an  ontamed  one  too.  Yes,  I  like 
an  English  church ;  but  as  for  Minister  pretendin'  for  to  come 
for  to  go  for  to  preach  agin  that  beautiful  long-haired  young 
rebel.  Squire  Absalom,  for  '  stealin'  the  hearts  of  the  people,' 
why  it's  rather  takin'  the  rag  off  the  bush,  ain't  it  ? 

"  Tell  you  what.  Squire ;  there  ain't  a  man  in  their  whole 
church  here,  from  Lord  Canter  Berry  that  preaches  afore  the 
Queen,  to  Parson  Homily  that  preached  afore  us,  nor  never 
was,  nor  never  will  be  equal  to  Old  Minister  hisself  for 
•  stealin'  the  hearts  of  the  people.* " 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


natur'. 


In  the  course  of  our  journey,  the  conversation  turned  upon 
the  several  series  of  the  "  Clockmaker"  I  had  published,  and 
their  relative  merits.  Mr.  Slick  appeared  to  think  they  all 
owed  their  popularity  mainly  to  the  teshness  and  originality 
of  character  incidental  to  a  new  country. 
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"  You  are  in  the  wrong  pew  here.  Squire,"  said  he ;  •*  you 
are,  upon  my  soul.  If  you  think  to  sketch  the  English  in  a 
way  any  one  will  stop  to  look  at,  you  have  missed  a  figur*, 
that's  all.  You  can't  do  it  nohow  you  can't  fix  it.  There  ia 
no  contrasts  here,  no  variation  of  colours,  no  light  and  shade« 
no  nothin'.  What  sort  of  a  pictur'  would  straight  lines  of 
anything  make  ?  Take  a  parcel  of  sodjers^  officers  and  all, 
and  stretch  'em  out  in  a  row,  and  paint  'em,  and  then  engrave 
'em,  and  put  it  into  one  of  our  annuals,  and  see  how  folks 
would  larf,  and  ask,  'What  boardin' -school  gall  did  that? 
Who  pulled  her  up  out  of  standin'  com,  and  sot  her  up  oa 
eend  for  an  artist  ?  they'd  say. 

"  There  is  nothin'  here  to  take  hold  on.  It's  so  plaguy 
smooth  and  high  polished,  the  hands  slip  off;  you  can't  get  a 
grip  of  it.  Now,  take  Lord  First  Chop,  who  is  the  most 
fashionable  man  in  London,  dress  him  in  the  last  cut  coat^ 
best  trowsers,  French  boots,  Paris  gloves,  and  grave-vine-root 
cane,  don't  forget  his  whiskers,  or  mous-stache,  or  breast-pins, 
or  gold  chains,  or  anything ;  and  what  have  you  got  ? — 9^ 
tailor's  print-card,  and  nothin'  else. 

"  Take  a  lady,  and  dress  her  in  a' most  a  beautiful  lon^ 
habit,  man's  hat,  stand-up  collar  and  stock,  clap  a  beautiful 
little  cow-hide  whip  in  her  hand,  and  mount  her  on  a' most  a 
splendiferous  white  boss,  with  long  tail  and  flowin*  mane,  a 
rairin'  and  a  cavortin'  like  mad,  and  a  champin'  and  a  chawin' 
of  its  bit,  and  makin'  the  froth  fly  from  its  mouth,  a  spatterin' 
and  white- spottin'  of  her  beautiful  trailin',  skirt  like  anything. 
And  what  have  you  got  ? — why  a  print  like  the  posted  hand- 
bills of  a  circus. 

"  Now  spit  on  your  fingers,  and  rub  Lord  First  Chop  out  of 
the  slate,  and  draw  an  Irish  labourer,  with  his  coat  off,  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  with  his  breeches  loose  and  ontied  at  the  knees, 
his  yarn  stockings  and  thick  shoes  on ;  a  little  dudeen  in  his 
mouth,  as  black  as  ink  and  as  short  as  nothin' :  his  hat 
with  devilish  little  rim  and  no  crown  to  it,  and  a  hod  on  his 
shoulders,  filled  with  bricks,  and  him  lookin'  as  if  he  was  a 
singin'  away  as  merry  as  a  cricket : 

*  "When  I  was  young  and  unmarried,  my  shoes  they  were  new, 
But  now  I  am  old  and  am  marriedi  the  water  runs  troo  *,' 

Do  tliat,  and  you  have  got  sunthin*  worth  lookin*  at,  quite 
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pietureft-qnee,  as  Sister  Sail  used  to  say.     And  became  wily? 
Fdtf  have  got  nmtkm*  materal, 

**  WeU.  take  the  angylyferous  dear  a  horseback,  and  nib  Imt 
out  (well,  I  won't  say  that  Dother,  for  I'm  fond  of  the  littk 
erittiirs,  Messed  or  not  dressed  for  company*  or  any  way  they 
like),  yes,  1  like  woman- natnr',  I  tell  yon.  But  turn  oTer  the 
ilate,  and  draw  on  t'otiier  side  on't  an  old  woman,  with  a  red 
doak,  and  a  striped  petticoat,  and  a  poor  pi&cbed-«p-  (M> 
sqnashed-in  bonnet  on,  bendin'  forranl,  with  a  staff  in  her 
hand,  a  leadin'  of  a  donkey  that  has  a  pair  of  yaHow  ^''^ 
saddle- bags  on,  with  coloured  vegetables  and  floweis,  and  reo 
beet- tops,  a  goin'  to  market.  And  what  have  you  got  ?  Why 
a  pictur'  worth  lookin'  at.  too.     Why  ? — bejunue  Us  fuUvr* 

**  Now,  look  here,  Squire ;  let  Cof4ey,  if  he  was  alive,  brt 
he  ain't :  and  it's  a  pity  too,  for  it  would  have  kinder  happiW 
the  old  man,  to  see  his  son  in  the  House  of  Lords,  wouldn't  it  r 
Squire  Copley,  you  know  was  a  Boston  man ;  and  a  credk  to 
our  great  nation  too.  P'raps  Eurc^  never  has  never  dittoei 
him  since. 

,""Well,  if  he  was  above  ground  now,  alive,  and  stini"* 
why  take  him  and  fetch  him  to  an  upper  crust  London  party; 
and  sais  you,  •Old  Tenor,'  sais  you,  'paint  all  them  ol'*' 
plates,  and  silver  dishes,  and  silver  coverlids,  and  what  note; 
and  then  paint  them  lords  with  ^eir  starSy  and  them  ^^^^ 
(Lord  if  he  would  paint  them  with  their  garters,  wBf 
would  buy  the  pictur,  cause  that's  nateral)  *  them  ladies  wb» 
their  jewels,  and  their  sarvants  with  their  liveries,  as  la^g^ 
as  life,  and  twice  as  nateral.' 

'•  Well,  he'd  paint  it,  if  you  paid  him  for  it,  that's  a  f^'> 
for  there  is  no  better  bait  to  fish  for  us  Yankees  arter  all>  ^^ 
a  dollar.  That  old  boy  never  turned  up  his  nose  at  a  ^"^ 
except  when  he  thought  he  ought  to  get  two.  And  if  * 
painted  it,  it  wouldn't  be  bad,  I  tell  you.  . 

•*  *  Now,'  sais  you,  *  you  have  done  high  life,  do  low  ^*  ^ 
me,  and  I  will  pay  you  well,  I'll  come  down  hansun,  and 
\  the  thing  genteel,  you  may  depend.     Then,'  sais  yon,  *  P*?  j- 
for  a  back  ground  t^at  noble,  old  Noah -like  lookia'  wood,  tbi* 
as  dark  as  comingo.     Have  you  done  ?'  sais  you. 

*'  *  I  guess  so,'  sais  he.  ^    ^ 

•*  *Then  put  in  a  brook  jxst  in  front  of  it,  runiuB  ov^ 
stones,  and  foamin'  and  a  bubblin'  up  Uke  anything*' 

"•It'sin/saiahe. 
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^ 'l^ien  j«il>  two  forked  Sticks  in  the  grovBd  ten  feet 
tibs  Btdeof  die  brook,'  «ais  yvu,  *vad  (dspa.pofe  acniss  atiwiui 
tiie  fcNrlcs.     Is  that  40wm  ^  sais  3^x1. 

•'  •  Yes,"  sais  ke. 

'' '  Then/  sais  yoii,  ^  haiBg  a  pot  on  that  hanxontal  pofe, 
make  a  dear  Httle  "wood  £re  ondeniealii ;  paint  two  ccnrered 
carts  near  it.  Let  an  old  hoes  drink  at  t^  stream*  and  two 
donkejrs  Drake  a  feed  off  a  patch  ai  thialles.  Hare  yon  stuck 
that  in  ?' 

**  *  Stop  a  bit/  saya  he,  *  paiatin'  an't  quite  as  £ut  done 
as  writm'.  Have  a  little  grain  of  patieaoe,  will  you?  It's 
tall  patntin',  makin'  the  brush  walk  art  that  price.  Now 
there  you  are'  sais  he.  '  What's  next  ?  But*  mind  I've  most 
filled  my  canvass ;  it  will  cost  you  a  pretty  considerahle  penny« 
if  you  want  all  them  critters  in,  when  I  come  to  cypher  all  tiie 
pictur  i^,  and  sumtotalize  the  whole  of  it.' 

*'  '  Oh !  cuss  the  cost  \'  sais  you.  '  Do  yon  jist  obey  ordcca, 
and  break  crwaers,  that's  all  yon  have  to  do.  Old  JLoyalist.' 

«  €  Very  well,'  sais  he, '  here  goes.' 

*^  'Well,  then,'  sais  you,  'paint  a  party  of  gipsies  there; 
■and  their  different  coloured  clothes,  aud  different  attitadei^ 
and  different  occupations.  Here  a  man  mendin'  a  hamesa» 
there  a  woman  pickin'  a  stolen  fowl,  here  a  man  ddnnin'  a 
labbit,  there  a  woman  with  her  p^tiooat  up»  a  put^'  of  a 
patch  in  it.  Here  two  boys  a  fishin',  md  there  a  little  gall  a 
pkyin'  with  a  dog,  that's  a  racia'  and  a  yelpin',  and  a  barkia' 
hke  mad.' 

"  '  Well,  when  he's  done,^  sais  you,  '  which  pictur  do  yon 
reckon  is  the  best  now.  Squire  Cc^ley  ?  speak  candid  fori  want 
to  know,  and  I  ask  you  now  as  a  countryman.' 

"  '  Well'  he'll  jist  up  and  tell  you,  '  Mr.  Poker,'  sais  he« 
'  your  fashionable  party  is  the  devil,  that's  a  fact.  Man  made 
tibe  town,  but  Groid  made  the  ccmntiy.  Your  company  is  as 
formal,  and  as  stiff,  and  as  oninterestin'  as  a  row  c^  poplars ; 
but  your  gipsy  scene  is  beautiful,  because  it's  nateral.  It  was 
me  paintod  old  Chatham's  death  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  folks 
pnoed  it  a  good  deal ;  but  it  was  no  great  shakes,  there  wom  no 
wUm'  ta  t^.  The  scene  was  radL  ^  likenesses  was  good, 
and  these  was  ^irit  in  it,  but  their  damned  uniform  toggery, 
spiled  the  whole  thing*— it  was  artificial,  and  wanted  life  and 
natur.  Now,  suppose  such  a  thing  in  Congress,  or  suppose 
feUow  akirer^  the  i^peidEer  with  a  bowie  knife  aa  hap^ 
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pened  to  Arkansaw,  if  I  was  to  paint  it,  it  would  be  beautiful. 
Our  free  and  enlightened  people  is  so  different,  so  character* 
istic  and  peculiar,  it  would  give  a  great  field  to  a  painter.  To 
sketch  the  -different  style  of  man  of  each  state,  so  that  any 
citizen  would  sing  right  out ;  Heavens  and  earth  if  that  don't 
beat  all  I  Why,  as  I  am  a  livin'  sinner  that's  the  Hoosier  of 
Indiana,  or  the  Sucker  of  Illinois,  or  the  Puke  of  Missouri,  or 
the  Bucky  of  Ohio,  or  the  Red  Horse  of  Kentucky,  or  the 
Mudhead  of  Tennesee,  or  the  Wolverine  of  Michigan  or  the 
Eel  of  New  England,  or  the  Corn  Cracker  of  Virginia !  That's 
the  thing  that  gives  inspiration.  That's  the  glass  of  talabogus 
that  raises  your  spirits.  There  is  much  of  elegance,  and  more 
of  comfort  in  England.  It  is  a  great  and  a  good  country, 
Mr.  Poker,  but  there  is  no  natur  in  it.' 

"  It  is  as  true  as  gospel,"  said  Mr.  Slick,  "I'm  tellin'  you 
no  lie.  It's  a  fact.  If  you  expect  to  paint  them  English,  as 
you  have  the  Blue-Noses  and  us,  you'll  pull  your  line  up 
without  a  fish,  oftener  than  you  are  a-thinkm'  on ;  that's  the 
reason  all  our  folks  have  failed.  '  Rush's  book  is  jist  molasses 
and  water,  not  quite  so  sweet  as  'lasses,  and  not  quite  so  good 
as  water ;  but  a  spilin'  of  both.  And  why  ?  His  pictur  was 
of  polished  life,  where  there  is  no  natur.  Washington  Irving's 
book  is  like  a  Dutch  paintin',  it  is  good,  because  it  is  faithful; 
the  mop  has  the  right  number  of  yarns,  and  each  yarn  has  the 
right  number  of  twists  (altho'  he  mistook  the  mop  of  the 
grand&ther,  for  the  mop  of  the  man  of  the  present  day),  and 
the  pewter  plates  are  on  the  kitchen  dresser,  and  the  other 
little  notions  are  all  there.  He  has  done  the  most  that  could 
be  done  for  them,  but  the  painter' dasarves  more  praise  than  the 
subject. 

••  Why  is  it  every  man's  sketches  of  America  takes  ?  Do 
you  suppose  it  is  the  sketches  ?  No.  Do  you  reckon  it  is 
the  interest  we  create  ?  No.  Is  it  our  grand  experiment  ? 
No.  They  don't  care  a  brass  button  for  us,  or  our  country, 
or  experiments  nother.  What  is  it  then  ?  It  is  because  they 
are  sketches  of  natur.  Natur  in  every  grade  and  every  variety 
of  form ;  from  the  silver  plate,  and  silver  fork,  to  the  finger 
and  huntin'  knife.  Our  artificial  Britishers  laugh  at ;  they  are 
bad  copies,  that's  a  fact ;  I  give  them  up.  Let  them  laugh» 
and  be  darned ;  but  I  stick  to  my  natur,  and  I  stump  them  to 
produce  the  like. 

*'  Oh,  Squire,  if  you  ever  sketch  me,  for  goodness  gracioua 
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sake,  don't  sketch  me  as  an  Attach^  to  our  embassy,  with  the 
Legation  button  on  the  coat,  and  black  Jube  Japan 'in  livery. 
Don't  do  that;  but  paint  me  in  my  old  waggon  to  Nover 
Scotier,  with  Old  Clay  before  me,  you  by  my  side,  a  segar  in 
my  mouth,  and  natur  all  round  me.  And  if  that  is  too  artifi* 
cial ;  oh,  paint  me  in  the  back  woods,  with  my  huntin'  <^oat 
on,  my  leggins,  my  cap,  my  belt,  and  my  powder-horn.  Paint 
me  with  my  talkin'  iron  in  my  hand,  wipin'  her,  chargin'  hen 
selectin'  the  bullet,  placin'  it  in  the  greased  wad,  and  rammin' 
it  down.  Then  draw  a  splendid  oak  openin'  so  as  to  give  a 
good  view,  paint  a  squirrel  on  the  tip  top  of  the  highest  branch 
of  the  loftiest  tree,  place  me  off  at  a  hundred  yards,  drawin'  a 
bead  on  him  fine,  then  show  the  smoke,  and  young  squire 
squirrel  comin'  tumblin'  down  head  over  heels  lumpus',  to  see 
whether  the  aground  was  as  hard  as  dead  squirrels  said  it  was. 
Paint  me  nateral,  I  besech  you ;  for  I  tell  you  now,  as  I  told 
you  before^  and  ever  shall  say,  there  is  nothin'  worth  havin'  or 
knowin',  or  hearin',  or  readin*,  or  seeing  or  tastin',  or  smellin, 
or  feelui',  and  above  all  and  more  than  all,  nothin'  worth  affec* 
tionin'  but  Natur. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE     SOCDOLAQEB. 


As  soon  as  I  found  my  friend  Mr.  Hopewell  comfortably 
settled  in  his  lodgings,  I  went  to  the  office  of  the  Belgian 
Consul  and  other  persons  to  obtain  the  necessary  passports  for 
visiting  Germany,  where  I  had  a  son  at  school.  Mr.  Slick 
proceeded  at  the  same  time  to  the  residence  of  his  Excellency 
Abednego  Layman,  who  had  been  sent  to  this  country  by  the 
United  States  on  a  special  mission,  relative  to  the  Tariff. 

On  my  return  from  the  city  in  the  afternoon,  he  told  me  he 
had  presented  his  credentials  to  "  the  Socdolager,"  and  was 
most  graciously  and  cordially  received  ;  but  still  I  could  not 
fail  to  observe  that  there  was  an  evident  air  of  disappointment 
about  him. 

••  Pray,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  Socdolager,"  I  asked. 
*'  I  never  heard  of  the  term  before." 

"  Possible !"  said  he,  "  never  heerd  tell  of  '  the  Socdolager,' 
why  you  don't  say  so  I    The  Socdolager  is  the  President  of  the 
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Ues — he  is  tiie^faale  o£  the  mtsraal  aea* — ^tlie  lad^aoi 

lapped  him  once  on  a  tame  as  the  king  of  iishee.  He  lives  ia 
great  state  ia  the  deep  waters,  does  the  old  boy,  and  he  doa't 
often  ^ow  himsdL  I  nearer  see*d  him  myself  oiMr  any  one 
that  ever  had  sot  eyes  on  him ;  but  the  old  Indgjans  hawe  see'd 
him  and  know  him  wdl.  He  won't  take  no  hait.  will  the 
Soodolager ;  be  can't  be  caught,  no  how  you  can  fix  it,  he  ia 
so  'tamfd  knowing  and  he  can't  be  tpetred  nother,  for  the 
moment  he  sees  aim  taken*  he  ryles  the  wat^  and  is  out  of 
sight  in  no  time.  He  can  take  in  whole  shoaU  of  others  hisaelf, 
tibo'  at  a  naottthfiil.  He's  a  whapper,  that's  a  fact.  I  call  our 
Minister  here  *  the  Socddager/  ix  our  i^tplossatecs  were  never 
known  to  be  hooked  once  3ret,  and  actilly  beat  all  natur'  for 
haowin'  the  soundtn's,  smelUn'  the  bait,  givia'  the  dodge,  or 
rylin'  the  water;  so  no  soul  can  see  ti>n>'  it  but  them- 
selves. Yes,  he  is  '  a  Socdobger,'  or  a  whale  among  diplo- 
asaters. 

"  Well,  I  rigs  vp  thb  morning,  full  fig,  calls  a  cab,  and  pn>- 
ceeds  in  state  to  our  embassy,  gives  what  Cooper  calls  a  k»d*a 
beat  of  six  thund'rin'  raps  of  the  knocker,  presents  the  legatiaa 
ticket,  and  was  admitted  to  where  ambassador  was.  He  is  a 
very  pretty  man  all  up  his  shirt,  and  he  talks  pretty,  and  smiles 
pretty,  and  bows  pretty,  and  he  has  got  the  whitest  hand  you 
ever  see,  it  looks  as  white  as  a  new  bread  and  milk  poultice. 
It  does  indeed. 

"  *  Sam  Slick,*  sais  he,  '  as  I'm  alive.  Well,  how  do  you 
do,  Mr.  Slick  ?  J  am  'nation  glad  to  see  you,  I  affection  you 
as  a  member  of  our  legation.  I  feel  kinder  proud  to  have  the 
first  literary  man  of  our  great  nation  as  my  Attach^. 

"  '  Your  knowledge  of  human  natur.  sais  he,  ('  added  ta 
your'n  of  soft  sawdor.'  sais  I,)  '  will  raise  our  great  nation,  I 
guess,  in  the  scde  o'  European  estimation.' 

"He  is  as  sensitttie  as  a  skinned  eel,  is  Layman,  and  he 
winced  at  that  poke  at  his  soft  sawder  like  anything,  and 
puckered  a  little  about  the  mouth,  but  he  didn't  say  nothing 
he  only  bowed.  He  was  a  Unitarian  preacher  once;»  was  Abed- 
aego.  but  he  swapt  preachin'  for  politics,  and  a  good  trade  he 
made  of  it  too ;  that's  a  fact. 

'\*A  great  change,'  sais  I,  '  Abednego,  ance  you  was  a 
preachin'  to  Connecticut,  and  I  was  a  vcodin'  of  do^a  to  Nova 
Scotia,  ain't  itf  Who'd  a  thought  then,  you'd  a  been  "  a  Sec- 
dolager,"  and  me  your  *'  pikA  fish,"  eh !' 
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■'  It  was  a  raw  qpot,  that,  and  I  always  touched  him  xm  it 
for  fan.    ^ 

**  *  6am/  said  he,  and  his  &ce  feU  like  an  emptjr  poflB,  whea 
it  gets  a  few  cents  put  into  each  eeod  on  it,  the  weight  makea 
it  grow  twice  as  long  in  a  minute.  '  Sam,'  aaid  he,  '  don't 
call  me  that  are,  except  when  we  are  alone  here,  tliat's  a  good 
soul;  not  that  I  am  proud,  for  I  am  a  true  Repabliean;'  and 
he  put  his  band  on  his  heart,  bowed  and  smiled  hansuBi,  '  but 
these  people  will  make  a  nickname  ai  it,  and  we  shatt  never 
hear  the  last  of  it,  that's  a  fiu^t.  We  most  respect  ouraeltrca, 
afore  others  will  respect  us.     You  onderstand,  don't  yon  V 

« '  Oh,  don't  I,'  sais  I,  '  that's  all  ?  It's  only  here  I  talks 
this  way,  because  we  are  at  home  now ;  bnt  I  can't  help  a 
tbinkin'  how  strange  lyings  do  turn  up  aometimes.  Do  jom 
ivcc^ect,  when  I  heard  you  a-preachin'  about  Hope  a-pitefaift' 
of  her  tent  on  a  hill?  By  gosh,  it  struck  me  then,  you'd  piteli 
your  tent  high  some  day ;  yon  did  it  beautifiiL' 

'f  He  know'd  I  didn't  like  this  change,  that  Mr.  Hopewefl 
had  kinder  inoculated  me  with  other  guess  views  on  these 
matters,  so  he  began  to  throw  up  bankments  and  to  picket  in 
Ihe  ground,  all  round  for  defence  hke. 

"  *  Hope,'  sais  he,  *  is  tiie  attribute  of  a  ChiistiaKx*  SHck,  for 
he  hc^ies  beyond  tins  world ;  but  I  changed  on  principie.' 

"  •  Well,'  SMS  I,  '  I  changed  on  interest ;  now  if  our  great 
nation  is  backed  by  prindinl  and  interest  here,  I  guess  its 
credit  is  kinder  well  built.  And  atween  you  and  me.  Abed- 
nego,  that's  more  than  the  sof^homed  Brilash  will  ef«r  see 
from  all  our  States.  Some  on  'em  are  intnmined  to  pay 
neither  debt  nor  interest,  and  g^ve  nothin'  but  lip  in  retm.' 

**  •  Now,'  sais  he,  a  pretendin'  to  take  no  notice  of  thsM, 
'  yon  know  we  have  the  Vohmtary  with  us,  Mr.  SlidL'  Ife 
said  '  Mister^  that  time,  for  he  began  to  get  formal  on  puppns 
to  stop  jokes ;  but,  dear  me,  where  ail  men  are  equal  what'e 
tiie  use  of  one  man  tryin'  to  look  big?  He  muat  take  to 
growin'  agin  I  guess  to  do  that.  'You  know  we  have  the 
Voluntary  with  us,  Mr.  Slick,*  sais  he. 

•* « Jist  so,'  sais  I. 

"  •  Wen,  what's  the  meanin'  of  that?* 

"  •  Why,'  sais  I,  "that  you  support  religion  or  kt  it  akme, 
as  you  Kke ;  that  yon  can  take  it  up  as  a  pedlar  does  hm 
pack,  carry  it  till  you  aip  tirod,  tiiea  lay  it  down,  set  oa  i|, 
and  let  it  support  you/  ^   - 
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** '  Exactly,'  sais  he ;  'it  is  voluntary  oa  the  hearer,  aud  it's 
jlst  so  with  the  minister,  too ;  for  his  preachin'  is  voluntary 
also.  He  can  preach  or  let  it  alone»  as  he  likes.  It's  volun- 
tary all  through.     It's  a  bad  rule  that  won't  work  both  ways.' 

"  *  WeU/  says  I,  '  there  is  a  good  deal  in  that,  too.'  I  said 
that  jist  to  lead  him  on. 

" '  A  good  deal !'  sais  he,  *  why  it's  everything.  But  I 
didn't  rest  on  that  alone  ;  I  propounded  this  maxim  to  myself. 
Every  man,  sais  I,  is  bound  to  sarve*his  fellow  citizens  to  his 
utmost.     That's  true  ;  ain't  it>  Mr.  Slick  ?' 

"  *  Guess  so/  sais  I. 

"'Well  then,  I  asked  myself  this  here  question:  Can  I 
sarve  my  fellow  citizens  best  by  bein'  minister  to  Peach  settle- 
ment, 'tendin'  on  a  little  village  of  two  thousand  souls,  and 
preachin'  my  throat  sore,  or  bein'  special  minister  to  Saint 
Jimses,  and  sarvin'  our  great  Republic  and  its  thirteen  mil- 
lions ?  Why,  no  reasonable  man  can  doubt ;  so  I  give  up 
preachin*.' 

"  *  Well,'  sais  I,  *  Abednego,  you  are  a  Socdolager,  that's 
a  fact ;  you  are  a  great  man,  and  a  great  scholard.  Now  a 
great  scholard,  when  he  can't  do  a  sum  the  way  it's  stated^ 
jist  states  it  so — he  can  do  it.  Now  the  right  way  to  state 
that  sum  is  arter  this  fashion :  "  Which  is  best,  to  endeavour 
to  save  the  souls  of  two  thousand  people  under  my  spiritual 
charge,  or  let  them  go  to  Old  Nick  and  save  a  piece  of  wild 
land  in  Maine,  get  pay  for  an  old  steamer  burnt  to  Canada, 
and  uphold  the  slave  trade  for  the  interest  of  the  States." 

** '  That's  specious^  but  not  true,'  said  he ;  '  but  it's  a 
matter  rather  for  my  consideration  than  your'n/  and  he  looked 
as  a  feller  does  when  he  buttons  his  trowsers'  pocket,  a^  much 
as  to  say,  you  have  no  right  to  be  a  puttin'  of  your  pickers 
and  stealers  in  there,  that's  mine.  '  We  will  do  better  to  be 
less  selfish,'  said  he,  '  and  talk  of  our  great  nation.' 

** '  Well,'  says  I,  '  how  do  we  stand  here  in  Europe  ?  Do 
we  maintain  the  high  pitch  we  had,  or  do  we  sing  a  note  lower 
than  we  did  ?' 

"  WeU,  he  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  with  his  hands 
onder  his  coat-tails,  for  ever  so  long,  without  a  sayin'  of  a 
word.  At  last,  sais  he,  with  a  beautiful  smile  that  was  jist 
akin  deep,  for  it  played  on  his  face  as  a  cat's-paw  does  on  the 
oUm  w«te«.  'What  was  you  a  sayia'  of.  Mr.  SUck?'  »U 
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**  *  What's  our  position  to  Europe  ?'  sais  I,  '  jist  now ;  is  it 
letter  A,  No.  1  V 

** '  Oh !'  sais  he,  and  he  walked  up  and  down  agin»  cypherin' 
like  to  himself ;  and.then  says  he,  '  FU  tell  you ;  that  word 
Socdolager,  and  the  trade  of  preachin%  and  clockmakin',  it 
would  he  as  well  to  sink  here  ;  neither  on  'em  convene  with 
dignity.     Don't  you  think  so  ;' 

•*  *  Sartainly/  sais  I ;  *  it's  only  fit  for  talk  over  a  cigar, 
alone.  It  don't  always  answer  a  good  purpose  to  hlart  every- 
thing out.  But  our  position/  sais  I,  '  among  the  nations  of 
the  airth,  is  it  what  our  everlastin'  Union  is  entitled  to  ?' 

'* '  Because,'  sais  he,  '  some  day  when  I  am  asked  out  to 
dinner,  some  wag  or  another  of  a  lord  will  call  me  parson,  and 
ask  me  to  crave  a  hlessin',  jist  to  raise  the  larf  agin  me  for 
havin'  heen  a  preacher.' 

" '  If  he  does,'  sais  I,  'jist  say,  my  Attach^  does  that,  and  FU 
jist  up  first  and  give  it  to  him  atween  the  two  eyes ;  and  when 
that's  done,  sais  you,  my  Lord,  that's  your  grace  afore  meat ; 
pr'aps  your  lordship  will  return  thanks  arter  dinner.  Let  him 
try  it,  that's  all.  But  our  great  nation,'  sais  I,  '  tell  me, 
hante  that  nohle  stand  we  mside  on  the  right  of  sarch,  raised 
us  about  the  toploftiest  ?' 

*•  •  Oh,'  says  he,  '  right  of  sarch  I  right  of  sarch  I  I've 
been  tryin'  to  sarch  my  memory,  but  can't  find  it.  I  don't 
recollect  that  sarmont  about  Hope  pitchin'  her  tent  on  the 
bill."     When  was  it?" 

••  *  It  was  afore  the  juvenile-united-democratic-republican 
association  to  Funnel  HaU,'  sais  I. 

"  '  Oh,'  says  he,  *  that  was  an  oration — ^it  was  an  oration 
that.' 

**  *  Oh !'  sais  I,  '  we  won't  say  no  more  about  that ;  I  only 
meant  it  as  a  joke,  and  nothin'  more.     But  railly  now,  Abed- 
*  nego,  what  is  the  state  of  our  legation  V 

** '  I  don't  see  nothin'  ridikilous,'  sais  he,  '  in  that  are  ex- 
pression, of  Hope  pitchin'  her  tent  on  a  hill.  It's  figurativ* 
and  poetic,  but  it's  within  the  line  that  divides  taste  from 
bombast.  Hope  pitchin'  her  tent  on  a  hill !  What  is  there  to 
reprehend  in  that  ?' 

"  '  Good  airth  and  seas,'  sais  I,  '  let's  pitch  Hope,  and  her 
tent,  and  the  bill,  all  to  Old  Nick  in  a  heap  together,  and  talk 
of  somethin'  else.  You  needn't  be  so  perkily  ashamed  of 
bavin'  preached,  man.     Cromwell  was  a  great  preacher  all  his 
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life,  but  it  didn't  Bpik  him  as  a  Socdolager  one  bit,  but  ratiier 
helped  him,  that's  a  fact.     How  'av  we  held  our  footin'  here  ?' 

*' '  Not  well,  I  am  grieved  to  say,'  saia  he ;  '  not  well.  The 
fidlnre  of  the  United  States'  Bank,  the  repudiation  of  debts 
by  several  of  our  States,  the  foolish  opposition  we  made  to  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  and  above  all,  the  bad  faith  in 
the  business  of  the  boundary  question  has  lowered  us  down, 
down,  e'en  a' most  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.' 

*^ ' Abednego,'  sais  I,  'we  want  suntfain'  besides  boatstin' 
and  talkin'  big ;  we  want  a  dash — a  great  stroke  of  policy. 
Washington  hangin'  Andr6  that  tirne^  gained  more  than  a 
battle.  Jackson  by  hangin'  Arbuthnot  and  Anbristher,  gained 
las  election.  M'Kennie  for  bavin'  hanged  them  three  citizens 
will  be  made  an  admiral  of  yet,  see  if  he  don't.  Mow,  if 
Captain  Tyler  had  said,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  *  Any 
State  that  repudiates  its  foreign  debts,  we  will  first  fine  it  in 
the  whole  amount,  and  then  cut  it  off  from  our  great,  free, 
eoHghtened,  moral  and  intellectual  republic^,  he  would  have 
gained  by  the  dash  his  next  election,  and  run  up  our  flag  to 
the  mast-head  in  Europe.  He  would  have  been  popular  to 
home,  and  respected  abroad,  that's  as  clear  as  mud.' 

" '  He  would  have  done  right.  Sir,  if  he  had  done  that,' 
said  Abednego,  '  and  the  right  thing  is  always  approved  of  in 
the  eend,  and  always  esteemed  aU  through  the  piece.  A 
dash,  as  a  stroke  of  policy,'  said  he,  *  has  sometimes  a  good 
effect.  General  Jackson  threatening  France  with  a  war,  if 
tiiey  didn't  pay  the  indemnity,  when  he  knew  the  King  would 
make  'em  pay  it  whether  or  no,  was  a  masterpiece;  and 
General  Cass  tellin'  France  if  she  signed  the  right  of  sarch 
treaty,  we  would  fight  both  her  and  England  together  single- 
handed,  was  the  best  move  on  the  political  chess-board,  this 
century.  All  these,  Sir,  are  very  well  in  their  way,  to  produce 
an  effect ;  but  there's  a  better  policy  nor  all  that,  a  fiur  better 
policy,  and  one,  too,  that  some  of  our  States  and  legislators, 
and  presidents,  and  Socdolagers,  as  you  call  'em,  in  my  mind 
have  got  to  larn  yet,  Sam.' 

"  *  Whafs  that  ?'  sais  I.  •  For  I  don't  believe  in  my  soul 
there  is  nothin'  a'most  our  diplomaters  don't  know.  They 
are  a  body  o'  men  that  does  honour  to  our  great  nation.  What 
policy  are  you  a  indicatin'  of?' 

"  •  Why,'  sais  he,  •  that  honesty  is  the  best  polky,' 

'When  I  heerd  him  say  that,  I  springs  right  up  one  end 
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like  a  rope  dancer.  '  Give  me  your  hand,  Abednego/  sais  I ; 
'you  are  a  man,  every  inch  of  you/  and  I  squeezed  it  so  hard* 
it  made  his  eyes  water.  '  I  always  knowed  you  had  an  excel- 
lent head-piece/  sais  I,  '  and  now  I  see  the  heart  is  in  the 
right  place  too.  If  you  have  thrown  preachin'  overboard,  you 
have  kept  your  morals  for  ballast,  any  how.  I  feel  kinder 
proud  of  you ;  you  are  jist  a  fit  representattve  for  our  g;ieat 
nation.  You  axe  a  Socdokger,  that's  a  £act.  I  approbate 
your  notion ;  it's  as  correct  as  a  bootjack.  For  nations  or 
individuals,  if  s  aU  the  same,  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and 
no  mistake.  That,'  sais  I,  '  is  the  hill,  Abednego,  for  Hope 
to  {Htch  her  teat  on,  and  no  mistsJ&e,'  and  I  put  my  finger  to 
ny  nose,  and  winked. 

<<  <  Welly'  sais  he^  'it  is ;  bat  you  are  a  droll  feUer,  Slick, 
there  is  no  standin,'  your  jokes.  I'll  give  you  leave  to  larf  if 
you  like,  but  you  must  give  me  leave  to  win  if  I  can.  Good 
bye.  fiut  mind,  Sam,  our  dignity  is  at  stake.  Let's  have  no 
iBore  of  Socdolagers,  or  Preachin',  or  Clockmakin'»  ob  Hope 
pitdbin'  her  tent.     A  word  to  the  wise.     Good  bye.' 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Slick,  "  I  rather  like  Abednego's  talk 
myself.  I  kinder  think  that  it  will  be  respectable  to  be 
Attach^  to  such  a  man  as  that.  But  he  is  goin'  out  of  town 
for  some  time,  is  the  Socdolager.  There  is  an  agricultural 
dinner,  wbere  he  has  to  make  a  conciliation  speech ;  and  a 
scientific  association,  where  there  is  a  piece  of  delicate  brag 
and  a  bit  of  soft  sawder  to  do,  and  then  there  are  visits  to  the 
nobiHty,  peep  at  manufactures,  and  all  that  sort  of  work,  so 
he  won't  be  in  town  for  a  good  ^ell,  and  until  then,  I  can't 
go  to  Court,  for  he  is  to  introduce  me  himself.  Pity  that, 
but  then  it'll  give  me  lots  o'  time  to  study  human  uatur',  that 
is,  if  there  is  any  of  it  left  here,  for  I  have  some  doubts  about 
that.  Yes,  he  is  an  able  lead  horse,  is  Abednego ;  he  is  a'most 
a  grand  preadier,  a  good  poet^  a  first  chop  orator,  a  great 
diplomater,  and  a  top  sawyer  of  a  man,  in  short — he  is  a 
SocdoiiUfer.** 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

DINING    OUT. 

My  visit  to  Germany  was  protracted  beyond  the  period  I 
had  originally  designed ;  and,  during  my  absence,  Mr.  Slick 
had  been  constantly  in  company,  either  "  dining  out"  daily, 
ivhen  in  town,  or  visiting  from  one  house  to  another  in  the 
country. 

I  found  him  in  great  spirits.  He  assured  me  he  had  many 
capital  stories  to  tell  me,  and  that  he  rather  guessed  he  knew 
as  much  of  the  English,  and  a  leetle,  jist  a  leetle,  grain  more, 
p'raps,  than  they  knew  of  the  Yankees. 

•*  They  are  considerable  large  print  are  the  Bull  family," 
said  he ;  "  you  can  read  them  by  moonlight.  Indeed,  their 
faces  ain't  onlike  the  moon  in  a  gineral  way  ;  only  one  has  got 
a  man  in  it,  and  the  other  hain't  always.  It  tante  a  bright 
face ;  you  can  look  into  it  without  winkin*.  It's  a  cloudy  one 
here  too,  especially  in  November ;  and  most  all  the  time  makes 
you  rather  sad  and  solemncoly.  Yes,  John  is  a  moony  man 
that's  a  fact,  and  at  the  full  a  little  queer  sometimes. 

'*  England  is  a  stupid  country  compared  to  our'n.  There  is 
no  variety  where  there  is  no  natur.  You  have  class  variety  here, 
but  no  individiality.  They  are  insipid,  and  call  it  perlite.  The 
men  dress  alike,  talk  alike,  and  look  as  much  alike  as  Provi* 
dence  will  let  'em.  The  club-houses  and  the  tailors  have  done 
a  good  deal  towards  this,  and  so  has  whiggism  and  dissent ; 
for  they  have  destroyed  distinctions. 

*'  But  this  is  too  deep  for  me.  Ask  Minister,  he  will  tell 
you  the  cause ;  I  only  tell  you  the  fact. 

"  Dinin*  out  here,  is  both  heavy  work,  and  light  feedin'. 
It's  monstrous  stupid.  One  dinner  like  one  rainy  day  (it's 
rained  ever  since  I  been  here  a'most),  is  like  another ;  one 
drawin'-room  like  another  drawin'-room ;  one  peer's  enter- 
tainment in  a  general  way,  is  like  another  peer's.  The  same 
powdered,  liveried,  lazy,  idle,  good-for-nothin',  do-little,  stand- 
in-the-way-of-each-other,  useless  sarvants.  Same  picturs,  same 
plate,  same  fixin's,  same  don't-know-what-to-do-with-your- 
self-kinder-o'-lookin'-master.  Great  folks  are  like  great  folks, 
xnarchants  like  marchants,  and  so  on.     It's  a  pictor,  it  looks 
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like  life,  but  it  tante.    The  animal  is  tamed  hexe ;  he  is  £iCfeer 
than  the  wild  one,  but  he  hante  the  spirit. 

"  You've  seen  Old  Clay  in  a  pastur,  a  racin'  about,  free  from 
harness,  head  and  tail  up,  snortin',  cavortin',  attitudinisin'  of 
himself.  Mane  flowin'  in  the  wind,  eye- ball  startin'  out,  nos- 
trils inside  out  a' most,  ears  pricked  up.  A  nateral  hoss;  put 
him  in  a  waggon,  with  a  rael  spic  and  span  harness,  all 
covered  over  with  brass  buckles  and  brass  knobs,  and  ribbons 
in  his  bridle,  rael  jam.  Curb  him  up,  talk  Yankee  to  him, 
and  get  his  ginger  up.  Well^  he  looks  well ;  but  he  is  *  a 
broke  hossJ  He  reminds  you  of  Sam  Slick ;  cause  when  you 
see  a  hoss,  you  think  of  his  master;  but  he  don't  remind 
you  of  the  rael '  Old  Clay'  thafs  a  fact. 

'*  Take  a  day  here,  now  in  town ;  and  they  are  so  identical 
the  same,  that  one  day  sartificates  for  another.  You  can't 
get  out  a  bed  afore  twelve,  in  winter,  the  days  is  so  shorty 
tmd  the  fires  ain't  made,  or  the  room  dusted,  or  the  breakfast 
can't  be  got,  or  sunthin'  or  another.  And  if  you  did,  what's 
the  use  ?  There  is  no  one  to  talk  to,  and  books  only  weaken 
your  understandin',  as  water  does  brandy.  They  make  you 
let  others  guess  for  you,  instead  of  guessin'  for  yourself.  Sar- 
vants  spile  your  habits  here,  and  books  spile  your  mind.  I 
wouldn't  swap  ideas  with  any  man.  I  make  my  own  opinions, 
as  I  used  to  do  my  own  clocks ;  and  I  find  they  are  truer  than 
other  men's.  The  Turks  are  so  cussed  heavy,  tiiey  have  people 
to  dance  for  'em ;  the  English  af  e  wus,  for  tiiey  hire  people  to 
think  for  'em.  Never  read  a  book.  Squire,  always  think  for 
yourself. 

**  Well,  arter  breakfast,  it's  on  hat  and  coat,  ombrella  in 
hand  (don't  never  forget  that,  for  the  rumatiz,  like  the  perlice, 
is  always  on  the  look  out  here,  to  grab  hold  of  a  feller),  and 
go  somewhere  where  there  is  somebody,  or  another,  and  smoke, 
and  then  wash  it  down  with  a  sherry-cobbler ;  (the  drinks  ain't 
good  here ;  they  hante  no  variety  in  them  nother :  no  white- 
nose,  apple-jadc,  stone-wall,  chain-lightning,  rail-road,  hail- 
storm ginsling-talabogus,  switchel  flip,  gum-ticklers,  phlem- 
cutters,  juleps,  skate-iron,  cast-steel,  cock-tail,  or  nothin',  but 
that  heavy  stupid  black  fat  porter ;)  then  down  to  the  coffee- 
house, see  what  vessels  have  arrived,  how  markets  is,  whether 
there  is  a  chance  of  doin'  anythin'  in  cotton  and  tobacco, 
^ose  broke  to  home,  and  so  on.  Then  go  to  the  park,  and 
see  what's  a  goin  on  there ;  whether  those  pretty  critturs,  the 
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nd»,  «re  a  iuildin'  a  prime  miniftter  'panonaliy  responeiUe/ 
by  shootin'  at  him ;  or  wfa^er  there  is  a  levee,  or  the  Quieen 
ig  ridin'  oat,  or  what  not ;  take  a  look  at  the  world,  make  a 
visit  or  two  to  kill  time,  when  all  at  once  it's  dark.  Home 
then,  imoke  a  cigar,  dress  for  dinner,  and  sniTe  at  a  qnacter 
past  seven. 

**  Folks  are  up  to  the  aotch  here  when  dinner  is  in  question^ 
that's  a  fact,  fat,  goaty,  broken-winded,  and  foundered  as  they 
be.  It's  rap,  rap,  rap,  for  twenty  minutes  at  the  door,  and  in 
they  come,  one  arter  the  other,  as  fast  as  the  sarvants  can 
carry  up  their  names.  Cuss  them  sarvants !  it  takes  seven  or 
dght  of  'em  to  carry  a  man's  name  up  stairs,  they  are  so  awfal 
lazy,  and  so  shockin'  full  of  porter.  If  a  feller  was  so  lame 
he  had  to  be  carried  up  himself,  I  don't  believe  on  my  sou], 
the  whole  gang  of  them,  from  the  Butler  that  dresses  in  the 
same  clothes  as  his  master,  to  Boots  that  ain't  dressed  at  all, 
could  make  out  to  bowse  him  up  stairs,  upon  my  soul  I  don't. 

**  Well,  you  go  in  along  with  your  name,  walk  up  to  old 
aunty,  and  make  a  scrape,  and  the  same  to  old  unde,  and  then 
ML  back.  This  is  done  as  solemn,  as  if  a  feller's  name  was 
called  out  to  take  his  place  at  a  fimeral ;  that  and  the  mistakes 
is  the  fiin  (ji  it.  There  is  a  sarvant  at  a  house  I  visit  at,  that 
I  suspicion  is  a  bit  of  a  a  bam,  and  the  critter  shows  both  his 
wit  and  sense.  He  never  does  it.  to  a  *  somebody,'  'cause  that 
would  cost  him  his  place,  but  when  a  '  nobody'  has  a  drdQ 
name,  he  jist  gives  an  accent, '  or  a  sly  twist  to  it,  that  folks 
can't  help  a  larfin',  no  more  than  Mr.  Nobody  can  feelin'  like 
a  fool.     He's  a  droll  boy,  that ;  I  should  like  to  know  him. 

"  Well,  arter  'nouncin'  is  done,  then  comes  two  questions — 
do  I  know  any  body  here  ?  and  if  I  do,  does  he  look  like  talk 
or  not  ?  Well,  seein'  that  you  have  no  handle  to  your  name, 
and  a  stranger,  it's  most  likely  you  can't  answer  these  ques* 
tions  right ;  so  you  stand  and  use  your  eyes,  and  put  yoor 
tongue  up  in  its  case  till  it's  wanted.  Company  are  all  come, 
and  now  they  have  to  be  marshalled  two  and  two,  lock  and 
lock,  and  go  into  the  dinin'->room  to  feed. 

"  When  I  first  came  I  was  nation  proud  of  that  title,  ^'  the 
Attach^;'  now  I  am  happified  it's  nothin'  but  'only  an  At* 
taoh^,'  and  I'll  tell  you  why.  The  great  guns,  and  Ing  bogs, 
have  to  take  in  each  other's  ladies,  so  these  old  ones  have  to 
herd  together.  Well,  the  nobodies  go  together  too»  and  ait 
together,  and  Fve  observed  these  nobodies  are  the  pleaaanteat 
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people  at  table,  and  they  have  the  pleasantest  places,  because 
they  sit  down  with  each  other,  and  are  jist  like  yourself, 
plaguy  glad  to  get  some  one  to  talk  to.  Somebody  can  only 
visit  somebody,  but  nobody  can  go  anywhere,  and  therefore 
nobody  sees  and  knows  twice  as  mudi  as  somebody  doea. 
Somebodies  must  be  axed,  if  they  are  as  stajad  as  a  pump 
but  nobodies  needn't,  and  never  are,  unless  they  are  spicy  sort 
o'  folks,  so  you  are  sure  of  them,  and  they  have  all  the  fim 
and  wit  of  the  table  at  their  eend,  and  no  mistake. 

"  I  wouldn't  take  a  title  if  they  would  give  it  to  me,  fw  if 
I  had  one,  I  should  have  a  fat  old  parblind  dowager  detailed 
on  to  me  to  take  in  to  dinner ;  and  what  the  plague  is  her 
jewels  and  laces,  and  silks  and  sattins,  and  wigs  to  me  ?  As 
it  is,  I  have  a  chance  to  have  a  gall  to  take  in  thafs  a  jewel 
herself — one  that  don't  want  no  settin'  ofi^  and  carries  her 
diamonds  in  her  eyes,  and  so  on.  I've  told  our  minister  not 
to  introduce  me  as  an  Attach^  no  more,  but  as  Mr.  Nobody, 
from  the  State  of  Nothin',  in  Amenca,  thafg  natur  agin. 

"But 'to  get  back  to  the  dinner.  Arter  you  are  inmarchin' 
order,  you  move  in  through  two  rows  of  sarvants  in  uniform. 
I  used  to  think  tiiey  was  placed  there  for  show,  but  it's  to 
keep  the  air  off  of  folks  a  goin'  through  the  entry,  and  it 
ain't  a  bad  thought,  nother. 

"  Lord,  the  first  time  I  went  to  one  o'  these  grand  let  offs  I 
felt  kinder  skeery,  and  as  nobody  was  allocated  to  meHo  take 
in,  I  goes  in  alone,  not  knowin'  where  I  was  to  settle  down  as 
a  squatter,  and  kinder  lagged  behind ;  when  the  butler  comes 
and  rams  a  napkin  in  my  liand,  and  gives  me  a  shove,  and  sais  he, 
'  Go  and  stand  behind  your  master.  Sir,'  sais  he.  Oh,  Solomon  I 
how  that  waked  me  up.  How  I  curled  inwardly  when  he  did 
that.  *  You've  mistaken  the  child/  sais  I  mildly,  and  I  held 
out  the  napkin,  and  jist  as  he  went  to  take  it,  I  gave  him  a 
sly  poke  in  the  bread  basket,  that  made  him  bend  forward  and 
say  '  eugh.'  '  Wake  Snakes,  and  walk  your  chalks/  sais  I, 
'  will  you  ?'  and  down  I  pops  on  the  fusty  empty  chair.  Lord, 
how  white  he  looked  about  the  giUs  arterwards  ;  I  thought  I 
should  a  split  when  I  looked  at  him.  Guess  he'll  know  an 
Attach^  when  he  sees  him  next  time. 

"  Well,  there  is  dinner.  One  sarvice  of  plate  is  like  apother 
sarvice  of  plate,  any  one  dozen  of  sarvants  are  like  another 
dozen  of  sarvants,  hock  is  hock,  and  champaigne  is  cham- 
paigne — and  one  dinner  is  like  another  dinner.      The  only 
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difFerence  is  in  the  thing  itself  that's  cooked.  Veal,  to  be 
good,  must  look  like  anything  else  but  veal;  you  mustn't 
know  it  when  you  see  it,  or  it's  vulgar;  mutton  must  be 
incog,  too ;  beef  must  have  a  mask  on ;  anythin'  that  looks 
Bolid,  take  a  spoon  to ;  anythin'  that  looks  light,  cut  with  a 
knife  ;  if  a  thing  looks  like  fish,  you  may  take  your  oath  it  is 
flesh ;  and  if  it  seems  rael  flesh,  it's  only  disguised,  for  it's 
sure  to  be  fish ;  nothin'  must  be  nateral,  natur  is  out  of  fashion 
here.  This  is  a  manufacturin'  country,  everything  is  done  by 
machinery,  and  that  that  ain't  must  be  made  to  look  like  it ; 
and  I  must  say,  the  dinner  machinery  is  parfect. 

"  Sarvants  keep  goin'  round  and  round  in  a  ring,  slow,  but 
sartin,  and  for  ever,  like  the  arms  of  a  great  big  windmill, 
shovin'  dish  after  dish,  in  dum  show,  afore  your  nose,  for  you 
to  see  how  you  like  the  flavour  ;  when  your  glass  is  empty  it's 
filled  ;  when  your  eyes  is  off  your  plate,  it's  off  too,  afore  you 
can  say  Nick  Biddle. 

"  Folks  speak  low  here ;  steam  is  valuable,  and  noise  onpo- 
Hte.  They  call  it  a  '  subdued  tone.*  Poor  tame  things,  they 
are  subdued,  that's  a  fact ;  slaves  to  an  arbitrary  tyrannical 
feishion  that  don't  leave  'em  no  free  will  at  all.  You  don't 
often  speak  across  a  table  any  more  nor  you  do  across  a  street, 
but  p'raps  Mr.  Somebody  of  West  Eend  of  town,  will  say  to 
a  Mr.  Nobody  from  West  Eend  of  America:  'Niagara  is 
noble.'  Mr.  Nobody  will  say,  *  Guess  it  is,  it  got  its  patent 
afore  the  **  Norman  Conquest,"  1  reckon,  and  afore  the  "  sub^ 
dued  tone''  come  in  fashion.'  Then  Mr.  Somebody  will  look 
like  an  oracle,  and  say,  '  Great  rivers  and  great  trees  in 
America.  You  speak  good  English.'  And  then  he  will  seem 
surprised,  but  not  say  it,  only  you  can  read  the  words  on  his 
face,  '  Upon  my  soul,  you  are  a'most  as  white  as  us.' 

"  Dinner  is  over.  It's  time  for  ladies  to  cut  stick.  Aunt 
Goosey  looks  at  the  next  oldest  goosey,  and  ducks  her  bead, 
as  if  she  was  a  goin'  through  a  gate,  and  then  they  all  come  to 
their  feet,  and  the  goslins  come  to  their  feet,  and  they  all 
toddle  off  to  the  drawin'  room  together. 

"  The  decanters  now  take  the  *  grand  tour*  of  the  table, 
and,  like  most  travellers,  go  out  with  full  pockets,  and  return 
with  empty  ones.  Talk  has  a  pair  of  stays  here,  and  is  laced 
up  tight  and  stiff.  Lamin'  is  pedantic;  politics  is  onsafe; 
religion  ain't  fashionable.  You  must  tread  on  neutral  ground. 
Weli»  neutral  ground  gets  so  trampled  down  by  both  sides. 
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and  80  plundered  by  all,  there  ain't  anything  fresh  cr  good 
grows  on  it,  and  it  has  no  cover  for  game  nother. 

"  '  Housundever,  the  ground  is  tried,  it's  well  beat,  but 
nothin*  is  put  up,  and  you  get  back  to  where  you  started* 
Uncle  Gander  looks  at  next  oldest  gander  hard,  bobs  his  head* 
and  lifts  one  leg  already  for  a  go,  and  says,  '  Will  you  take 
any  more  wine  ?'  *  No,'  sais  he,  *  but  I  take  the  hint,  let's 
jine  the  ladies.' 

"  Well,  when  the  whole  flock  is  gathered  in  the  goose  pastor, 
the  drawin'-room,  other  little  flocks  come  troopin'  in,  and  stand, 
or  walk,  or  down  on  chairs ;  and  them  that  know  each  other 
talk,  and  them  that  don't  twirl  their  thumbs  over  their  fingers; 
and  when  they  are  tired  of  that,  twirl  their  fingers  over  their 
thumbs.  I'm  nobody,  and  so  I  goes  and  sets  side- ways  on 
an  ottarman,  like  a  gall  on  a  side>saddle,  and  look  at  what's 
afore  me.     And  fust  I  always  look  at  the  galls. 

"  Now,  this  I  will  say,  they  are  amazin'  fine  critters  are  the 
women  kind  here,  when  they  are  taken  proper  care  of.  The 
English  may  stump  the  univarse  a'most  for  trainin'  bosses  and 
gaUs.  They  give  'em  both  plenty  of  walkin'  exercise,  feed  'em 
regular,  shoe  'em  well,  trim  'em  neat,  and  keep  a  beautiful 
skin  on  'em.  They  keep  'em  in  good  health,  and  don't  house 
'em  too  much.  They  are  clippers,  that's  a  fact.  There  is  few 
things  in  natur,  equal  to  a  boss  and  a  gall,  that's  well  trained 
and  ia  good  condition.  I  could  stand  all  day  and  look  at  'em, 
and  I  call  myself  a  considerable  of  a  judge.  It's  singular 
how  nauch  they  are  alike  too,  the  moment  the  trainin'  is  over 
or  neglected,  neither  of  'em  is  fit  to  be  seen ;  they  grow 
out  of  shape,  and  look  coarse. 

"  They  are  considerable  knowin'  in  this  kind  o'  ware  too, 
Bre  the  English ;  they  vamp  'em  up  so  weU,  it's  hard  to  tell 
their  age,  and  I  ain't  sure  they  don't  make  'em  live  longer, 
than  where  the  art  ain't  so  well  practtfff (7.  The  mark  o'  mouth 
is  kept  up  in  a  boss  here  by  the  file,  and  a  hay-cutter  saves 
his  teeth,  and  helps  his  digestion.  Well,  a  dentist  does  the 
same  good  turn  for  a  woman ;  it  makes  her  pass  for  several 
yestrs  younger,  and  helps  her  looks,  mends  her  voice,  and 
makes  her  as  smart  as  a  three  year  old. 

"What's  that?  It's  music.  Well,  that's  artificial  too,  it's 
scientific  they  say,  it's  done  by  rule.  Jist  look  at  that  gall  to 
the  piany ;  first  comes  a  little  Grarman  thunder.  Good  airth. 
and  seas,  what  a  crash !  it  seems  as  if  he  she'd  bang  tiie 
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instrument  all  to  a  tbousand  pieces.  I  guess  she's  vexed  at 
somebody  and  is  a  pe^n'  it  into  the  piany  out  of  spite. 
Now  comes  the  singin' :  see  what  faces  she  makes,  how  she 
stretches  her  mouth  open,  Hke  a  bam  door,  and  turns  up  liie 
.white  of  her  eyes,  like  a  dock  in  thunder.  She  is  in  a  mnsicil 
ccstacy  is  that  gail^  she  feels  good  all  over,  her  soul  is  a  goin' 
•at  along  with  timt  ere  music.  Oh  it's  divine,  and  she  is  an 
angel,  ain't  she?  Yes,  I  guess  she  is,  and  when  Fm  an 
aagel,  I  wili  fall  in  love  with  her ;  hut  as  I'm  a  man,  at  least 
wilt's  left  of  me,  Fd  jist  as  soon  fall  in  love  with  one  that 
was  a  ieetle,  jist  a  leetle  more  of  a  woman,  and  a  leetle, 
jist  a  leetle  less  of  an  angel.  But  hullo!  what  onder 
the  sun  is  she  about,  why  her  voice  is  goin'  down  ber 
own  throat,  to  gain  strength,  and  here  it  comes  out  agin  as 
deep  toned  as  a  man's ;  while  that  dandy  fdler  along  side  of 
her,  is  singin'  what  they  call  falsetter.  They've  actilly  changed 
wnces.  The  gall  sings  like  a  man,  uid  that  screamer  like  a 
woman.  This  is  science :  this  is  taste  :  this  is  fashion ;  but 
hang  me  if  it's  natur.  I'm  tired  to  death  of  it,  but  one  good 
thing  is,  you  needn't  listen  without  you  Jake,  for  every  body  is 
ta&ing  as  loud  as  ever. 

**  Lord,  how  extremes  meet  sometimes,  as  Minister  says. 
Here,  now,  £ashioa  is  the  top  of  the  pot,  and  that  pot  hangs  on 
tlte  highest  hook  on  the  crane.  In  America,  natur  can't  go  no 
feurther ;  it's  the  raal  thing.  Look  at  the  women  kind,  now. 
An  Indgian  gall,  down  South,  goes  most  naked.  Well,  a 
spleadiferons  company  gall,  here,  when  she  is  full  drff99sed  h 
only  half  ixmered,  and  neither  of  'em  attract  you  one  mite  or 
morsel.  We  dine  at  two  and  sup  at  seven ;  here  they  lunch  at 
two,  and  dine  at  seven.  The  word«  are  diflerent,  but  they 
are  identical  the  same.  Well,  the  singin'  is  amazin'  like,  too. 
Who  ever  heerd  tiiem  Italian  singers  recitin'  their  jabber, 
showin'  thar  teeth,  and  cnttin'  didoes  at  a  great  private  eon- 
aart,  that  wouldn't  take  his  oath  he  had  heerd  niggers  at  a 
dignity  ball,  down  South,  sing  jist  the  same,  and  jist  as  w^. 
And  then  do,  for  goodness'  gracious'  sake,  hear  that  great 
absent  m«i,  belongin'  to  the  House  o'  Commons,  when  the 
chaplain  says,  '  Let  us  pray  V  sing  right  out  at  once,  as  if  he 
waa  to  home, '  Oh !  by  all  means,'  as  much  as  to  say,  '  me 
and  the  powers  above  are  ready  to  hear  you;  hnt  dmi't  be 
long  about  it.* 

**  Ain't  that  for  all  ihe  wmU  ^e  a  camp-nwetiii',  wtai  a 
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reformed ling-taUnMrercalbimt to  the miaiiter.  'Thftt'safaeC^ 
Welly  Fobus,  by  Gosh;  amen !  or  when  pretcher  says,  '  Who 
«3l  be  saved  }*  answers,  '  Me  and  the  boys,  throw  as  a  hen- 
coop ;  the  galls  will  drift  down  stream  on  a  bale  o'  cotton/ 


Weil  then,  oar  very  lowest,  and  their  very  highest,  don't 
ahrays  act  pretty,  tiiat's  a  fadL  Sometimes  '  ilky  repiMatt* 
Yen  take,  dcxi't  yon  ? 

"  There  is  another  party  to*night ;  the  flock  is  a  thinma' 
off  agin  ;  and  as  I  want  a  cigar  most  amaoinly,  let's  go  to  a 
divan,  and  some  other  tine,  rU  tell  yon  what  a  swoiree  is. 
Bat  answer  me  this  here  question  now,  Sqoire:  when  this 
nme  dung  is  acted  over  and  orer,  day  after  day,  and  no  varia* 
tion,  from  July  to  etamity,  don't  yon  think  you'd  get  a 
leetie — jist  a  kede  more  tired  of  it  every  day,  and  wish  for 
Mter  once  moce.    If  yon  wonldn't  I  wonld,  that's  all/' 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THB    VOSB    Ol    4.    SPY. 


"Spinas,"  said  Mr.  Hopewell,  "you  know  Sam  well 
enough,  I  hope,  to  make  all  due  allowances  for  the  ezuberanoe 
of  his  £ancy.  The  sketch  he  has  just  given  you  of  London 
society,  like  the  novels  of  the  {nresent  day,  though  founded  on 
fact,  is  very  unlike  the  reality.  There  may  be  aasemblages  of 
persons  in  this  great  city,  and  no  doubt  there  are,  quite  aa 
insipid  and  absurd  as  the  one  be  has  just  pourtrayed ;  but  you 
must  not  suppose  it  is  at  all  a  fsdr  specimen  of  the  society  of 
this  place.  My  own  experience  is  quite  the  reverse.  I  think 
it  the  most  refined,  the  most  agreeable,  and  the  most  instruo^ 
tive  in  the  world.  Whatever  your  favourite  study  or  pursuit 
may  be,  here  you  are  sure  to  find  well4nformed  and  enthu* 
siastic  associates*  If  you  have  merit,  it  is  appreciated ;  and 
for  an  aristocratic  country,  that  merit  places  you  on  a  level 
with  your  superiors  in  rank  in  a  manner  that  is  quite  incooh* 
prehensible  to  a  republican.  Money  is  the  great  levdler  of 
distinctions  with  us ;  here  it  is  talent.  Fashion  spreads  many 
tables  here ;  but  talent  is  alwi^a  found  seated  at  die  bes^  if  ft 
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thinks  proper  to  comply  with  certain  usages,  without  which 
even  genius  ceases  to  be  attractive. 

*^  On  some  future  occasion  I  will  enter  more  at  large  on  this 
subject ;  but  now  it  is  too  late ;  I  have  already  exceeded  my 
usual  hour  for  retiring.  Excuse  me,  Sam/'  said  he,  '^  I  know 
you  will  not  be  offended  with  me ;  but.  Squire,  there  are  some 
subjects  on  which  Sam  may  amuse,  but  cannot  instruct  you ; 
and  one  is,  fashionable  life  in  London.  You  must  judge  for 
yourself,  Sir.     Grood  night,  my  children." 

Mr.  Slick  rose,  and  opened  the  door  for  him,  and  as  he 
passed,  bowed  and  held  out  his  hand,  "  Remember  me,  your 
honour ;"  no  man  opens  the  door  in  this  country  without  being 
paid  for  it,  "  Remember  me.  Sir." 

''True,  Sam,"  said  the  Minister ;  ''  and  it  is  unlucky  that  it 
does  not  extend  to  opening  the  mouth ;  if  it  did,  you  would 
soon  make  your  fortune,  for  you  can't  keep  yours  shut.  Good 
night." 

"  The  society  to  which  I  have  subsequently  had  the  good  for- 
time  to  be  admitted,  fully  justifies  the  eulogium  of  Mr.  Hope- 
well. Though  many  persons  can  write  well,  few  can  talk 
well ;  but  the  number  of  those  who  excel  in  conversation  is 
much  greater  in  certain  circles  in  London  than  in  any  dther 
place.  By  talking  well,  I  do  not  mean  talking  wisely  or  learn- 
edly, but  agreeably ;  for  relaxation  and  pleasure  are  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  social  assemblies.  This  can  only  be  illustrated 
by  instancing  some  very  remarkable  persons,  who  are  the  pride 
and  pleasure  of  every  table  they  honour  and  delight  with  their 
presence.  Blit  this  may  not  be.  For  obvious  reasons,  I  could 
not  do  it  if  I  would ;  and  most  assuredly,  I  would  not  do  it  if 
I  could.  No  more  certain  mode  cpuld  be  devised  of  destroy- 
ing conversation,  than  by  showing,  that  when  the  citadel  is 
unguarded,  the  approach  of  a  friend  is  as  unsafe  as  that  of  an 
enemy. 

Alas !  poor  Hook !  who  can  read  the  unkind  notice  of  thee 
in  a  late  periodical,  and  not  feel  that  on  some  occasions  you 
must  have  admitted  to  your  confidence  men  who  were  as 
unworthy  of  that  distinction  as  they  were  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating it ;  and  that  they  who  wiU  disregard  the  privileges  of  a 
table,  will  not  hesitate  to  violate  even'the  sanctity  of  the  tomb. 
Cant  may  talk  of  your  "  inter  pocula'^  errors  with  pious  horror ; 
and  pretension,  now  that  its  indulgence  is  safj^,  may  affect  to 
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disdaim  your  acquaintance ;  but  kinder,  and  better,  and  tmer 
men  than  those  who  furnished  your  biographer  wilii  hia  fiiu^ta 
will  not  fail  to  recollect  your  tdents  with  pride,  and  your  wit 
and  your  humour  with  wonder  and  delight. 

We  do  not  require  such  flagrant  examples  as  these  to  teach 
us  our  duty,  but  they  are  not  without  their  use  in  increasing 
our  caution. 

When  Mr.  Hopewell  withdrew,  Mr.  Slick  obserred : 

"  Ain't  that  ere  old  man  a  trump  ?  He  is  always  in  the 
right  place.  Whenever  you  want  to  find  him,  jist  go  and  look 
for  him  where  he  ought  to  be,  and  there  you  will  find  him  as 
sure  as  there  is  snakes  in  Varginy.  He  is  a  brick,  that's  a 
fact.  Still,  for  all  that,  he  ain't  jist  altogether  a  citizen  of  this 
world  nother.  He  fishes  in  deep  water,  with  a  sinker  to  hb 
hook.  He  can't  throw  a  fly  as  I  can,  reel  out  his  line,  run 
down  stream,  and  then  wind  up,  wind  up,  wind  up,  and  let 
out,  and  winH  up  again,  till  he  lands  his  fish,  as  I  do.  He 
looks  deep  into  things,  is  a  better  religionist,  polititioner.  and 
bookster  than  I  be :  but  then  that's  all  he  does  know.  If  yon 
want  to  find  your  way  about,  or  read  a  man,  come  to  me,  that* s 
all ;  for  Tm  the  boy  that  jist  can  do  it.  If  I  can't  walk  into  a 
man,  I  can  dodge  round  him ;  and  if  he  is  too  nimble  for  that, 
I  can  jump  oyer  him ;  and  if  he  is  too  tall  for  that,  although  I 
don't  like  the  play,  yet  I  can  whip  him. 

"  Now,  Squire,  I  have  been  a  good  deal  to  England,  and 
crossed  tiiis  big  pond  here  the  matter  of  seven  times,  and 
know  a  good  deal  about  it,  more  than  a  great  many  folks  that 
have  writtin'  books  on  it,  p'raps.*  Mind  what  I  tell  yon,  the 
English  ain't  what  they  was.  I'm  not  speakin'  in  jeest  now, 
or  in  prejudice.  I  hante  a  grain  of  prejudice  in  me.  I've 
see'd  too  much  of  the  world  for  that  I  reckon.  I  call  myself 
a  candid  man,  and  I  tell  you  the  English  are  no  more  like  what 
the  English  used  to  be,  when  pigs  were  swine,  and  turkies 
chawed  tobacky,  than  they  are  like  the  Picts  or  Scots,  or  Nor« 
man,  French,  or  Saxons,  or  nothin'." 

"  Not  what  they  used  to  be  ?"  I  said.  •'  Pray,  what  do  you 
mean?" 

"  I  mean,"  said  he,  <' jist  jnrhat  I  say.  They  ain't  the  same 
people  no  more.  They  are  as  proud,  and  overbearin'.  and  con« 
caited,  and  haughty  to  fordgners  as  ever ;  but,  then  they  ain't 
so  manly,  open-hearted,  and  noble  as  they  used  to  be,  oncte 
upon  a  time.     They  have  the  Spy  System  now  in  full  opera* 
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tion  here ;  so  jiit  take  my  advice,  and  miiid  your  potatoe-tnp, 
or  yon  will  be  in  troidile  albre  yoa  aic  ten  days  older*  see  if 
you  aint/' 

''  The  Spy  System !"  I  replied,  *'  Good  heavens,  Mr.  Slide, 
how  can  you  talk  such  nonsense,  and  yet  have  the  modesty  to 
say  you  have  no  prgudice  ?" 

"  Yesj  the  Spy  System,"  said  he,  "  and  I'll  prove  it*  You 
know  Dr.  Mc'IX)u^b11  to  Nova  Sootia;  well,  he  knows  all 
about  mineralogy,  and  geology,  and  astrology,  and  ererything 
a'most,  except  what  he  ought  to  know,  vid  that  is  dollar* 
ology.  For  he  ain't  over  and  abofve  half  wcH  off,  that's  a  fact. 
Well,  a  critter  of  the  name  of  Oatmeal*  down  to  Pictoa,  said 
to  anothor  Scotchman  there  one  day,  'The  great  nateralist 
Dr.  Mc'Dongall  is  come  to  towa.' 

•* '  Who  r*  says  Sawney. 

"  '  Dr.  Mc'Dougall,  the  nateraMst,'  says  OatmeaL 

" '  Hout,  raon,'  says  Sawney,  '  he  is  nae  naterfl,  that  duel ; 
he  kens  mair  than  maist  men ;  he  is  nae  that  ibol  yon  take  him 
to  be.' 

"  Now,  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  you  take  me  to  be,  Sqinie. 
Whenevinr  I  did  a  smn  to  school.  Minister  used  to  say,  '  Prove 
it,  Sam,  and  if  it  won't  prove,  do  it  over  agin*  till  it  will ;  a 
sum  aun't  right  when  it  won't  prove,'  Now,  I  say  the  English 
have  the  Spy  System,  and  Til  prove  it ;  nay,  more  than  that, 
they  have  the  nastiest,  dirtiest,  meanest*  sneakenest  system  m 
the  world,  it  is  ten  times  as  bad  as  the  French  plan.  In 
France  they  have  bar-keq«rs*  waiters,  chamber  galhi^  guides, 
quotillions, — " 

**  Postilions,  you  mean*"  I  said. 

^  Well,  postilions  then,  for  the  French  have  queer  names  for 
people,  that's  a  fact ;  disbanded  sodgers*  and  such  trash,  for 
spies.  In  England  they  have  airls  and  countesses*  Parliament 
men,  and  them  that  call  themsdves  gentlemen  and  ladies,  for 
spies." 

*'  How  very  absurd !"  I  said. 

**  Oh  yes,  very  absurd,"  said  Mr.  Slick ;  "  whenever  I  say 
any  thin'  agin  England,  it's  very  absurd,  it's  all  prejudice. 
Nothin'  is  strange*  thaugh,  when  it  is  said  of  us*  and  the 
absarder  it  is*  the  truer  it  is.  I  can  bam  as  wdl  as  any  man 
whoi  bam  is  the  word,  but  when  fact  is  the  play,  I  am  jnghl 
ap  aad  down,  and  true  aa  a  trivet  I  won't  deceive  yoa;  III 
prove  it. 
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^  There  was  a  Kumel  Dun — don — plague  take  his  name,  I 
can*t  recollect  it,  bnt  it  makes  no  odds — I  know  he  is  Done  £6r, 
though,  that's  a  fact.  ^Well,  he  was  a  British  knrael,  that  was 
out  to  Halifax  when  I  was  there.  I  know'd  iiini  by  sight,  I 
didn't  know  him  by  talk,  for  I  didn't  fill  Hien  the  dignified 
situation  I  now  do,  of  Attach^.  I  was  only  a  do(^:maker  then, 
and  I  suppose  he  wouldn't  ha^e  dirtied  the  tipeend  of  his  white 
glove  with  me  tiien,  any  more  than  I  wonkl  sile  mine  widi  him 
now ;  and  very  expensive  and  troublesome  things  them  white 
gloves  be  too  ;  there  is  no  keepin*  of  them  clean.  For  my  part, 
I  don't  see  why  a  man  can't  make  his  own  skin  as  clean  as  a 
kid's,  any  time ;  and  if  a  feller  can't  be  let  shake  hands  with  a 
gall  except  he  has  a  g)ove  on,  why  am't  he  made  to  cover  his 
lips,  and  kiss  thro'  kid  skin  too. 

"  But  to  get  back  to  the  knmel,  and  it's  a  pity  he  hadn't 
had  a  glove  over  his  mouth,  Unit's  a  fEict.  Well,  he  went 
bome  to  England  with  his  regiment,  zmd  one  night  when  he 
was  dinin'  among  some  first  chop  men,  nobles  and  so  on,  they 
sot  up  considerable  late  over  th^  claret ;  and  poor  thin  cold 
stuff  it  is  too,  is  claret.  A  man  msy  get  drowned  in  it,  but 
how  the  plague  he  can  get  drunk  with  it  is  hard  to  me.  It's 
like  everything  else  French,  it  has  no  substance  in  it;  it's 
nothin'  but  red  ink,  that's  a  fact.  "Well,  how  it  was  I  don't 
knoTV,  but  so  it  eventuated,  that  about  daylight  he  was  mops 
and  brooms,  and  began  to  talk  somethin'  or  another  he  hadn't 
ought  to ;  somethin'  he  didn't  know  himsetf,  and  somethin'  he 
didn't  mean,  and  didn't  remember. 

'* Faith,  next  momin'  he  was  booked;  and  the  first 
thing  he  see'd  when  he  ws&ed  was  another  man  a  tryin'  on 
of  his  shoes,  to  see  how  they'd  fit  to  march  to  the  head  of  his 
regiment  with.  Fact,  I  assure  you,  and  a  htCt  too  that  shows 
what  Englishmen  has  come  to ;  I  des|Hse  'em,  I  hate  'em,  I 
scorn  such  critters  as  I  do  oneareumcised  'niggers." 

"  What  a  strange  perversion  of  fiicts,"  I  replied. 

But  he  would  admit  of  no  explanation.  "  Oh  yea,  quite 
parvarted ;  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it ;  there  never  is  when  Eng- 
land is  consamed.  There  is  no  beam  in  an  En^shman's  eye ; 
no  not  a  smell  of  one ;  he  has  pulled  it  out  long  ago ;  that's 
the  reason  he  can  see  the  mote  in  other  foiks's  so  plain.  Oh, 
of  course  it  ain't  true  ;  itfs  a  Yankee  mteation ;  it's  a  hickory 
ham  and  a  wooden  nutmeg. 

«*  Wen,  tlien,  ^txrt  was  aBodwr  fietter  got  bagged  fiotiber 
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day,  as  innocent  as  could  be,  for  givin'  his  opinion  when  folks 
was  a  talkin'  about  matters  and  things  in  gineral,  and  this  here 
one  in  partikilar.  I  can't  tell  the  words,  for  I  don't  know 
'em,  nor  care  about  'em ;  and  if  I  did^  I  couldn't  cany  'em 
about  so  long ;  but  it  was  for  sayin'  it  hadn't  ought  to  have 
been  taken  notice  of,  considerin'  it  jist  popt  out  permiscuous 
like  with  the  bottle-cork.  If  he  hadn't  a  had  the  clear  grit  in 
him,  and  \showed  teeth  and  claws»  they'd  a  nullified  him  so, 
you  wouldn't  have  see'd  a  grease  spot  of  him  no  more.  What  do 
you  call  that,  now  ?  Do  you  call  that  liberty  ?  Do  you  call 
that  old  English?  Do  you  call  it  pretty,  say  now?  Thank 
God,  it  tante  Yankee." 

"  I  see  you  have  no  prejudice,  Mr.  Slick"  1  replied. 

"  Not  one  mite  or  morsel,"  he  said.  **  Tho'  I  was  bom 
in  Connecticut,  I  have  travelled  all  over  the  thirteen  united 
universal  worlds  of  oum  and  am  a  citizen  at  large.  No, 
I  have  no  prejudice.  You  say  I  am  mistakend;  p'raps 
I  am,  I  hope  I  be,  and  a  stranger  may  get  hold  of  the  wrong 
eend  of  a  thing,  sometimes,  that's  .a  fact.  But  I  don't  think 
I  be  wrong,  or  else  the  papers  don't  tell  the  truth ;  and  I  read 
it  in  all  the  jamais ;  I  did,  upon  my  soul.  Why  man,  it's 
history  now.  if  such  nasty  meak  doins  is  worth  puttia'  into  a 
book. 

"  What  makes  this  Spy  System  to  England  wuss,  is  that 
these  eaves-droppers  are  obliged  to  hear  all  that's  said,  or 
lose  what  commission  they  hold ;  at  least  so  folks  tell  me.  I 
recollect  when  I  was  there  last,  for  it's  some  years  since 
Government  first  sot  up  the  Spy  System ;  there  was  a  great 
feed  given  to  a  Mr.  Robe,  or  Robie,  or  some  such  name,  an 
out  and  out  Tory.  Well,  sunthin*  or  another  was  said  over 
their  cups,  that  might  as  wdl  have  been  let  alone,  I  do  suppose, 
tho'  dear  me,  what  is  the  use  of  wine  but  to  onloosen  the 
tongue,  and  what  is  the  use  of  the  tongue,  but  to  talk.  Oh, 
cuss  'em,  I  have  no  patience  with  tl^em.  Well,  there  was  an 
ofiicer  of  a  marchin'  regiment  there,  who  it  seems  ought  to 
have  took  down  the  words  and  sent  'em  up  to  the  head  Gineral, 
but  he  was  a  knowin'  coon,  was  ofiicer,  and  dtdtCt  hear  it 
No  sooner  said  than  done ;  some  one  else  did  the  dirty  work 
for  him ;  but  you  can't  have  a  substitute  for  this,  you  must 
sarve  in  person,  so  the  old  Gineral  hawls  him  right  up  for  it. 

«<  <  Why  the  plague  didn't  you  make  a  fuss  ?'  sais  the  Ge- 
aeral,  *  why  didn't  you  get  right  up,  and  break  up  the  parly  ?' 
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" '  I  didn't  hear  it/  sais  he. 

" '  You  didn't  hear  it !'  sais  Old  Swordbelt,  '  then  70a  had 
oaght  to  have  heerd  it ;  and  for  two  pins,  Pd  sharpen  your 
neaiin*  for  you,  so  that  a  snore  of  a  fly  would  wake  you  up,  as 
if  a  byler  had  bust.' 

"  Oh,  how  it  has  lowered  the  English  in  the  eyes  of 
foreigners !  How  sneakin'  it  makes  'em  look !  They  seem  for 
all  the  world  like  scared  dogs  ;  and  a  dog  when  he  slopes  off 
with  his  head  down,  his  tail  atween  his  legs,  and  his  back  so 
mean  it  won't  bristle,  is  a  caution  to  sinners.  Lord,  I  wish 
I  was  Queen !" 

"  What,  of  such  a  degraded  race  as  you  say  the  EngUsh  are, 
of  such  a  mean-spirited,  sneaking  nation  ?" 

♦*  "Well,  they  wam't  always  so,"  he  replied.  "  I  will  say 
that,  for  I  have  no  prejudice.  By  natur,  there  is  sunthin' 
noble  and  manly  in  a  Britisher,  and  always  was,  till  this  cussed 
Spy  System  got  into  £eishion.  They  tell  me  it  was  the  Liberals 
first  brought  it  into  vogue.  How  that  is,  I  don't  know ;  but 
I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  was  them,  for  I  know  this,  if  a  feller 
talks  very  liberal  in  politics,  put  him  into  office,  and  see  what 
a  tyrant  he'll  make.  If  he  talks  very  liberal  in  religion,  it's 
because  he  hante  got  none  at  all.  If  he  talks  very  Uberal  to 
the  poor,  talk  is  all  the  poor  will  ever  get  out  of  him.  If  he 
talks  liberal  about  com  law,  it  tante  to  feed  the  hungry,  but 
to  lower  wages,  and  so  on  in  everything  a'most.  None  is  so 
liberal  as  those  as  hante  got  nothin'.  The  most  liberal  feller 
I  know  on  is  '  Old  Scratch  himself.'  If  ever  the  liberals 
come  in,  they  should  make  him  Prime  Minister.  He  is  very 
liberal  in  religion  and  would  jine  them  in  exdudin'  the 
Bible  from  common  schools  I  know.  He  is  very  liberal  about 
the  criminal  code,  for  he  can't  bear  to  see  criminals 
punished.  He  is  very  liberal  in  politics,  for  he  don't  appro- 
bate restraint,  and  likes  to  let  every  critter  '  go  to  the  devil' 
his  own  way.  Oh,  he  should  be  Head  Spy  and  Prime 
Minister  that  feller. 

"  But  without  jokin'  tho',  if  I  was  Queen,  the  fiist  time 
any  o'  my  ministers  came  to  me  to  report  what  the  spies  had 
said,  I'd  jist  up  and  say,  '  Minister,'  I'd  say,  '  it  is  a  cussed 
oninglish,  onmanly,  niggerly  business,  is  this  of  pumpin',  and 
spyin*,  and  tattlin'.  I  don't  like  it  a  bit.  I'll  have  neither 
art  nor  part  in  it ;  I  wash  my  hands  clear  of  it.  It  will  jist 
break  the  spirit  of  my  people.     So,  minister  look  here.    The 
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next  report  that  is  brought  to  me  of  a  spy,  I'll  wh%>  his  tongue 
out  and  whop  yoor  ear  off,  or  my  name  ain^  Queen.  So  jist 
mind  -what  I  say ;  first  spy  pokes  his  nose  into  your  office, 
chop  it  off  and  dap  it  up  over  Temple  Bar,  where  they  puts 
the  heads  of  traitors,  and  write  these  words  over,  with  your 
own  fist,  that  they  may  know  the  haadwritin',  and  not  mis- 
take the  meanin',  Tkis  is  the  note  of  m  Spy" 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
THB  patbon;  on,  thx  cow's  tail. 

Nothing  is  so  fatiguing  as  sight-seeing.  The  number  and 
variety  of  objects  to  which  your  attention  is  called,  and  the 
rapid  succession  in  which  they  pass  in  review,  at  onoe  wearies 
and  perplexes  the  mind ;  and  unless  you  take  notes  to  refresh 
your  memory,  you  are  apt  to  find  you  carry  away  with  you 
but  an  imperfect  and  indistinct  recollection. 

Yesterday  was  devoted  to  an  inspection  of  the  Tunnel  and 
an  examinati(m  <^  the  Tower,  two  things  that  ought  always  to 
be  viewed  in.  juxta-position  ;  one  being  the  greatest  evidence  of 
the  science  and  wealth  of  modem  times ;  and  the  other  of  the 
power  and  pomp  of  oin:  forefathers. 

It  is  a  long  time  before  a  stranger  can  fully  appreciate  the 
extent  of  population  and  wealth  of  this  vast  metropolis.  At 
first,  he  is  astonished  and  confused ;  his  vision  is  indistinct 
By  degrees  he  begins  to  understand  its  localities,  the  ground 
plan  becomes  intelligible,  and  he  can  take  it  all  in  at  one  view. 
The  map  is  a  large  one ;  it  is  a  chart  of  the  world.  He  knows 
the  capes  and  the  bays ;  he  has  sailed  round  them,  and  knows 
their  relative  distance,  and  at  last  becomes  aware  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  whole.  Object  after  object  becomes  more  fami- 
liar. He  can  estimate  the  population;  he  compares  the 
amount  of  it  with  that  of  countries  that  he  is  acquainted  with, 
and  finds  that  this  one  town  contains  within  it  nearly  as  great 
a  number  of  souls  as  all  British  North  America.  He  estimates 
the  incomes  of  the  inhabitants,  and  finds  figures  almost  inade- 
quate to  express  the  amount.  He  asks  for  the  sources  from 
whence  it  is  derived.  He  resorts  to  his  maxims  of  political 
economy,  and  they  cannot  inform  him.  He  calculates  the 
number  of  acres  of  land  in  England,  adds  up  the  rental,  end  is 
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again  at  fanlL  He  inquires  into  die  statiaticB  of  the  Ezchangei 
and  discovers  that  even  that  is  inadequate;  and,  as  a  hat 
resoorce,  condndes  that  liie  whole  woiid  is  tributary  to  this 
Qneen  of  Cities.  It  is  tlie  heart  of  t^  Universe.  All  the  cir- 
eolation  centres  here,  and  hence  are  derived  all  those  streams 
that  give  life  and  strength  to  the  extremities.  How  vast,  how 
populous,  how  rich,  how  well  regulated,  how  well  supplied, 
how  clean,  how  well  ventilated,  how  healthy ! — ^wfaat  a  splendid 
dty  !     How  worthy  of  such  an  empire  and  such  a  people ! 

What  is  the  result  of  his  experience  ?  //  is,  thai  there  is  no 
such  country  in  the  world  as  England,  and  no  such  place  in  Eng- 
land as  London ;  that  London  is  better  than  aug  other  town  in 
winter,  and  quite  as  good  as  ang  other  place  in  summer ;  thai 
containing  not  onlg  all  that  he  requires,  hut  att  that  he  can  wish, 
in  tie  greatest  perfection,  he  desires  never  to  leave  it. 

Local  description,  however,  is  not  my  object ;  I  shall  there- 
fore Teturn  to  my  narrative. 

Our  examination  of  the  Tower  and  tiie  Tminel  occupied  the 
^oie  day,  and  though  much  gratified,  we  were  no  less  fatigued. 
On  returning  to  our  lockings,  I  found  letters  from  Nova  Sootia. 
Among  others,  was  one  from  the  widow  of  an  old  Mend, 
endosing  a  memorial  to  the  Commander-^n-Chief,  setting  forth 
the  important  and  gratuitous  services  of  her  late  husband  to 
the  local  government  of  the  province,  and  soliciting  for  her 
son  some  small  situation  in  the  ordnance  department,  which 
had  just  fallen  vacant  at  Halifax.  I  knew  that  it  was  not 
only  out  of  my  power  to  aid  her,  but  that  it  was  impossible  for 
her,  however  strong  the  claims  of  her  husband  might  be,  to 
obtam  h^  request  These  things  are  required  for  ftiends  and 
dependants  in  England ;  and  in  the  race  of  competition,  what 
chance  of  success  has  a  colonist  ? 

1  made  up  my  mind  at  once  to  forward  her  memorial  as 
requested,  but  pondered  on  the  propriety  of  adding  to  it  a 
recommendation.  It  could  do  no  good.  At  most,  it  would 
only  be  the  certificate  of  Im  unknown  man ;  of  one  who  had 
neither  of  the  two  great  qualifications,  namely,  county  or  par- 
liamentary interest,  but  it  might  do  harm.  It  might,  by 
engendering  ridicule  from  the  insolence  of  office,  weaken  a 
dttm,  otherwise  well  founded.  ''  Who  the  devil  is  this  Mr. 
Thomas  Poker,  that  recommends  the  prayer  of  the  petition  ? 
The  fellow  imagines  aH  the  world  must  have  heard  of  him.    A 
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droll  fellow  that,  I  take  it  from  his  name  :  but  all  colonists  are 
queer  fellows,  eh  ?" 

"Bad  news  from  home?"  said  Mr.  Slick,  who  had  noticed 
my  abstraction.  "  No  screw  loose  there,  I  hope.  You  don't 
look  as  if  you  Hked  the  flayour  of  that  ere  nut  you  are  crackin' 
of.     Who's  dead  ?  and  what  is  to  pay  now  ?" 

I  read  the  letter  and  the  memorial^  and  then  explained  from 
my  own  knowledge  how  numerous  and  how  valuable  were  the 
services  of  my  deceased  friend,  and  expressed  my  regret  at  not 
being  able  to  serve  the  memorialist. 

"  Poor  woman !"  said  Mr.  Hopewell,  **  I  pity  her.  A  colo- 
nist has  no  chance  for  these  things ;  they  have  no  patron.  In 
this  country  merit  will  always  obtain  a  patron — ^in  the  pro- 
vinces never.  The  English  are  a  noble-minded,  generous 
people,  and  whoever  here  deserves  encouragement  or  reward, 
is  certain  to  obtain  either  or  both :  but  it  must  be  a  brilliant 
man,  indeed,  whose  light  can  be  perceived  across  the  Atlantic' 

"  I  entertain.  Sir,"  I  said,  "  a  very  strong  prejudice  against 
relying  on  patrons.  Dr.  Johnson,  after  a  long  and  fruitless 
attendance  on  Lord  Chesterfield,  says :  '  Seven  years,  my 
Lord,  have  now  past,  since  I  waited  in  your  outward  rooms,  or 
was  repulsed  from  your  door ;  during  which  time  I  have  been 
pushing  on  my  work,  through  difficulties,  of  which  it  is  useless 
to  complain,  and  have  brought  it  at  last  to  the  verge  of  publi- 
cation, without  one  act  of  assistance,  one  word  of  encourage- 
ment, or  one  smile  of  favour.  Such  treatment  I  did  not  expect, 
for  I  never  had  a  patron  before.'  " 

"Ah!"  said  Mr.  Hopewell,  "a  man  who  feels  that  he  is 
wrong,  is  always  angry  with  somebody  else.  Dr.  Johnson  is 
not  so  much  to  be  admired  for  the  independence  that  dictated 
that  letter,  as  condemned  for  the  meanness  and  servility  ^ 
seven  years  of  voluntary  degradation.  It  is  no  wonder  be 
spoke  with  bitterness  ;  for,  while  he  censured  his  Lordship,  be 
must  have  despised  himself.  There  is  a  great  difference 
between  a  literary  and  political  psEtron.  The  former  is  not 
needed,  and  a  man  does  better  without  one;  the  latter  ^ 
essential.  A  good  book,  like  good  wine,  needs  no  bush ;  bat 
to  get  an  office,  you  want  merits  or  patrons  ;  merits  so  great, 
that  they  cannot  be  passed  over,  or  friends  so  powerful,  tbey 
cannot  be  refused." 

"  Oh  I  you  can't  do  nothin'.  Squire,'*  said  Mr.  Slick,  "  aend 
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it  back  to  Old  Marm :  tell  her  you  have  the  misfortin  to  be 
a  colonist ;  that  if  her  son  would  like  to  be  a  eonstable,  or  a 
Hogreave^  or  a  thistle-viewer,  or  sunthin'  or  another  of  that 
kind,  you  are  her  man :  but  she  has  got  the  wrong  cow  by  the 
tail  this  time.  I  never  hear  of  a  patron,  I  don't  think  of  a 
frolic  I  once  had  with  a  cow's  tail ;  and,  by  hanging  on  to  it 
Hke  a  snappin'  turtle,  I  jist  saved  my  life,  that's  a  fEu:t. 

"  Tell  you  what  it  is,  Squire,  take  a  fool's  advice,  for  once. 
Here  you  are ;  I  have  made  you  considerable  well-known, 
that's  a  fact;  and  will  introduce  you  to  court,  to  king  and 
queen,  or  any  body  you  please.  For  our  legation,  though 
they  can't  dance,  p'raps,  as  well  as  the  French  one  can,  could 
set  all  Europe  a  dancin'  in  wide  awake  aimest,  it  it  chose. 
They  darsent  refuse  us  nothin',  or  we  would  fiist  embargo, 
and  then  go  to  war.  Any  one  you  want  to  know,  I'll  give 
you  the  ticket.  Look  round,  select  a  good  critter,  and  hold 
on  to  the  tail,  for  dear  life,  and  see  if  you  hante  a  patron, 
worth  havin'.  You  don't  want  none  yourself,  but  you  might 
want  one  some  time  or  another,  for  them  that's  a  coming  arter 
you. 

"  When  I  was  a  half  grow'd  lad,  the  bears  came  down  from 
Nor- West  one  .year  in  droves,  as  a  body  might  say,  and  our 
woods  near  Slickville  was  jist  full  of  'em.  It  wam't  safe  to 
go  a-wanderin'  about  there  a  doin'  of  nothin',  I  tell  you.  Well, 
one  arternoon,  father  sends  me  into  the  back  pastur',  to  bring 
home  the  cows.  *  And,'  says  be,  *  keep  a  stirrin',  Sam,  go 
ahead  right  away,  and  be  out  of  the  bushes  afore  sunset,  on 
account  of  the  bears,  for  that's  about  the  varmints'  supper- 
time. 

"Well,  I  looks  to  the  sky,  and  I  sees  it  was  a  considerable 
of  a  piece  yet  to  daylight  down,  so  I  begins  to  pick  strawber- 
ries as  I  goes  along,  and  you  never  see  anything  so  thick  as 
they  were,  and  wherever  the  grass  was  long,  they'd  stand  up 
like  a  little  bush,  and  hang  in  clusters,  most  as  big  and  twice 
as  good,  to  my  likin',  as  garden  ones.  Well,  the  sun,  it 
appears  to  me,  is  like  a  hoss,  when  it  comes  near  dark  it  mends 
its  pace,  and  gets  on  like  smoke,  so  afore  I  know'd  where  I 
was,  twilight  had  come  peepin'  over  the  spruce  tops. 

"  Off  I  sot,  hot  foot,  into  the  bushes,  arter  the  cows,  and  as 
always  eventuates  when  you  are  in  a  hurry,  they  was  further 
back  than  common  that  time,  away  ever  so  fur  back  to  a  brook, 
clean  off  to  the  rear  of  the  farm,  so  that  day  was  gone  afore  J 
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gpt  out  of  the  woods,  and  1  got  proper  frightened.  Everjr 
nobe  I  heerd  I  thought  it  waa  a  bear,  and  when  I  looked 
round  a  one  aide,  I  gueseed  I  heerd  one  on  the  other,  and  I 
hardly  turned  to  look  there,  before  I  reckoned  it  was  behind 
me,  I  waa  e*en  a' most  skeered  to  death. 

'^  Thinks  I,  '  I  shall  never  be  able  to  keep  up  to  the  cowa  if 
a  bear  comes  arter  'em  and  chases  'em»  and  if  I  fall  astam,  he*ll 
just  snap  up  a  plump  little  corn  fed  feller  like  me  in  less  than 
half  no  time.  Cryin','  says  1,  '  though,  will  do  no  good. 
You  must  be  up  and  doin',  Sam,  or  it's  gone  goose  with  you.' 

'  So  a  thoi^ht  struck  me.  Father  had  always  been  a-talkin' 
to  me  about  the  leadin'  men,  and  makin'  acquaintance  with 
the  political  big  bugs  when  I  growed  up  and  bavin'  a  patron, 
and  so  -on.  Thinks  1,  I'll  take  the  leadiu'  cow  for  my  patron. 
So  I  jist  goes  and  cuts  a  long  tough  ash  saplin,  and  takes  the 
little  limbs  off  of  it,  and  then  walks  along  side  of  Mooley,  as 
meachin'  as  you  please,  so  she  mightn't  suspect  nothin',  and 
then  grabs  right  hold  of  her  tail,  and  yelled  and  screamed  like 
mad,  and  wallopped  away  at  her  like  anything. 

"  Well,  the  way  she  cut  dirt  was  cautionary ;  she  cleared 
stumps,  ditches,  windfalls  and  everything,  and  made  a  straight 
track  of  it  for  home  as  the  crow  flies.  Oh,  she  was  a  clipper ; 
she  fairly  flew  again,  and  if  ever  she  flagged,  I  laid  it  into  her 
with  the  ash  saplin,  and  away  we  started  agin,  as  if  Old  Nick 
himself  was  arter  us. 

"  But  afore  I  reached  home,  the  rest  of  the  cows  came  a 
bellowin',  and  a  roarin'  and  a-racin'  like  mad  arter  us,  and 
gained  on  us  too,  so  as  most  to  overtake  us,  when  jist  as  I 
come  to  the  bars  of  the  cow  yard,  over  went  Mooley,  like  a 
fox,  brought  me  whap  up  agin  'em,  which  knocked  all  the 
vi^ind  out  of  my  lungs  and  the  fire  out  of  my  eyes,  and  laid 
me  sprawlin  on  the  ground,  and  every  one  of  the  flock  went 
right  slap  over  me,  all  but  one — poor  Brindle.  She  never 
came  home  agin.  Bear  nabbed  her,  and  tore  her  most  ridi« 
culous.  He  eat  what  he  wanted,  which  was  no  trifle,  I  can 
tell  you,  and  left  the  rest  till  next  time. 

"  Don't  talk  to  me.  Squire,  about  merits.  We  all  want  a 
lift  in  this  world ;  sunthin'  or  another  to  lay  hold  on,  to  help 
us  along—tt'tf  want  the  cow* 8  tail. 

"  TeU  your  friend,  the  female  widder,  she  has  got  hold  of 
the  wrong  cow  by  the  tail  in  gettin'  hold  of  you  (for  you  are 
nothin'  but  a  despiaable  colonist) ;  but  to  look  out  for  som^ 
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patron  liere,  some  leadm'  man,  cr  great  krd,  to  dincii  tet 
hold  of  him,  and  stick  to  him  like  a  leeeb,  and  if  lie  fligs  (km 
patrons,  like  old  Mooley,  get  tired  sometimes),  to  lecoUect  the 
ash  saplin,  to  lay  it  into  him  wdl»  and  keep  Um  at  it»  and  no 
fear  hut  hell  carry  her  tiirongh.  Hell  fetch  her  home  safe  at 
last,  and  no  mistake,  depend  on  it.  Squire.  The  hest  lesMm 
that  litde  hoy  oonld  be  taught^  is,  that  of  tig  Fatnm^  «r  ikr 
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ASCOT  KACSa. 

To-DAT  I  visited  Ascot.  Race-conrses  are  mmWar  ewetj 
where,  and  present  the  ^ime  objects ;  good  horws,  cmel  lidcn, 
knowing  men.  dupes,  jockeys,  gamblers,  and  a  laige  smrMi 
blage  of  mixed  company,  fikit  this  is  a  gayer  scene  than  moat 
otiiers ;  and  every  epithet,  appropriate  to  a  oonne;»  diminntife 
or  otherwise^  must  be  in  the  superlative  degree  when  a^iplied 
to  Ascot.  This  is  the  geneml,  and  oltea  the  only  impseaaion 
that  most  men  carry  away  with  them. 

Mr.  SHck,  who  regards  these  things  pncticslly,  called  my 
attention  to  another  view  of  it. 

**  Squiie/^  smd  he,  "  Fd  a  plagny  right  sooner  see  Asoot 
than  anything  else  to  England.      There  ain't  nothin'  like  it. 
I  don't  mean  the  radm',  because  they  can't  go  ahead  like  ns^ 
if  they  was  to  die  for  it.      We  have  colts  that  can  whip  chain 
lightnin',  on  a  pinch.     Old  Clay  trotted  with  it  once  all  roond 
an  orchard,  and  beat  it  his  whole  length,  bnt  it  singed  his  tail 
properly  as  he  passed  it,  you  may  depend.     It  ain't  its  mnnin' 
I  speak  of,  therefore,  though  that  ain't  mean  nother ;  but  it's 
got  another  featur*,  tliat  you'll  know  it  by  frcHn  all  others. 
Oh,  it's  an  everiastin'  pity  you  wam't  heie,  when  I  was  to 
England  last  time.     Queen  was  there  then ;  and  where  ahe  is, 
of  course  all  the  wodd  and  its  wife  is  too.     She  wam't  there 
this  year,  and  it  sarves  folks  right.    If  I  was  an  angelyferous 
queen,  like  her,   I  wouldn't  go   nowbem  till  I  had  a  tory 
minister,  and  then  a  fsQer  that  had  a  "  trigger-eye"  would 
stand  a  chance  to  get  a  white  hemp-neckdoth.  I  don't  w<mder 
Hume  don'    hke  young  England    for  when  that  boy  giowa 
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up,  he'll  teach  some  folks  that  they  had  better  let  some  folks 
aloBe,  or  some  folks  had  better  take  care  of  some  folks'  amper- 
sands  thaf  s  all. 

"  The  time  1  speak  of,  people  went  in  their  carriages,  and 
not  by  railroad.  Now,  pr'aps  you  don't  know,  in  fact  you 
can't  know,  for  you  can't  cjrpher,  colonists  ain't  no  good  aC 
figurs,  but  if  you  did  know,  the  way  to  judge  of  a  nation  is 
by  its  private  carriages.  From  Hyde  Park  comer  to  Ascot 
Heath,  is  twenty  odd  miles.  Well,  there  was  one  whole  en- 
durin'  stream  of  carriages  all  the  way,  sometimes  havin'  one  or 
two  eddies,  and  where  the  toll-gates  stood,  havin'  still  water 
for  ever  so  far.  Well,  it  flowed  and  flowed  on  for  hours 
and  hours  without  stoppin',  like  a  river;  and  when  you 
got  up  to  the  race^ground,  there  was  the  matter  of  two  or 
three  tiers  of  carriages,  with  the  bosses  off,  packed  as  close  as 
pins  in  a  paper. 

"  It  costs  near  hand  to  twelve  hundred  dollars  a-year  to 
keep  up  a  carriage  here.  Now  for  goodness'  sake  jist  multiply 
that  everlastin'  string  of  carriages  by  three  hundred  pounds 
each,  and  see  whaf  s  spent  in  that  way  every  year,  and  then 
multiply  that  by  ten  hundred  thousand  more  that's  in  other 
places  to  England  you  don't  see,  and  then  tell  me  if  rich  people 
here  ain't  as  thick  as  huckle-berries. 

"  Well,  when  you've  done,  go  to  France,  to  Belgium,  and 
to  Prussia,  three  sizeable  places  for  Europe^  and  rake  and 
scrape  every  private  carriage  they've  got,  and  they  ain't  no 
touch  to  what  Ascot  can  show.  Well,  when  you've  done  your 
cipherin',  come  right  back  to  London,  as  hard  as  you  can  clip 
from  the  race-course,  and  you  won't  miss  any  of  'em ;  the 
town  is  as  full  as  ever,  to  your  eyes.  A  knowin'  old  coon, 
bred  and  bom  to  London,  might  see  the  difference,  but  you 
couldn't. 

"  Arter  that's  over,  go  and  pitch  the  whole  bilin'  of  'em 
into  the  Thames,  bosses,  carriages;  people,  and  all ;  and  next 
day,  if  it  wam't  for  the  black  weepers  and  long  faces  of  them 
that's  lost  money  by  it,  and  the  black  crape  and  happy  faces 
of  them  that's  got  money,  or  titles,  or  what  not  by  it,  you 
wouldn't  know  nothin'  about  it.  Carriages  wouldn't  rise  ten 
cents  in  the  pound  in  the  market.  A  stranger,  like  you,  if 
you  wam't  told,  wouldn't  know  nothin'  was  the  matter  above 
common.  There  ain't  nothin'  to  England  shows  its  wealth 
like  this. 
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"  Says  father  to  me  when  I  came  back,  '  Sam,'  saia  he, 
*  what  struck  you  most  ?* 

**  *  Ascot  Races/  sais  I. 

'"Jist  like  you/  sais  he      'Hosses  and  galls  is  all  you 
'think  of.     Wherever  they  be,  there  you  are,  that's  a  fact. 
You're  a  chip  of  the  old  block,  my  boy.     There  ain't  nothin' 
like  'em ;  is  there  V 

**  Well,  he  was  half  right,  was  father.  It's  worth  seein' 
for  bosses  ted  galls  too ;  but  it's  worth  seein'  for  its  carriage 
wealth  alone.  Heavens  and  airth,  what  a  rich  country  it  must 
be  that  has  such  a  show  in  that  line  as  England.  Don't  talk 
of  stock,  for  it  may  fail ;  or  silversmiths'  shops,  for  you  can't 
tell  what's  plated ;  or  jewels,  for  they  may  be  paste ;  or  goods^ 
for  they  may  be  worth  only  half  nothin' ;  but  talk  of  the  car- 
riages, them's  the  witnesses  that  don't  lie. 

'*  And  what  do  they  say  ?  '  Calcutta  keeps  me,  and  China 
keeps  me,  and  fiot'ney  Bay  keeps  me,  and  Canada  keeps  me, 
and  Nova  Scotia  keeps  me,  and  the  whales  keep  me,  and  the 
white  bears  keep  me,  and  everything  on  the  airth  keeps  me, 
everything  onder  the  airth  keeps  me.  In  short,  all  the  world 
keeps  me.' " 

*•  No,  not  an  the  world,  Sam,"  ssdd  Mr.  Hopewell ;  "there 
are  some  repudiative  States  that  dont  keep  ma  and  if  you  go 
to  the  auction-rooms,  you'll  see  some  beautiful  carriages  for 
sale,  that  say,  '  the  United  States'  Bank  used  to  keep  me,  and 
some  more  that  say,  *  Nick.  Biddle  put  me  down.'  " 

"  Minister,  I  won't  stand  that,"  said  Mr.  Slick.  *'  I  won't 
stay  here  and  hear  you  belittle  Uncle  Sam  that  way  for 
nothin'.  He  ain't  wuss  than  John  Bull,  arter  all.  Ain't 
there  no  swindle-banks  here  ?  Jist  tell  me  that.  Don't  our 
Hners  fetch  over,  every  trip,  fellers  that  cut  and  run  from 
England,  with  their  fobs  filled  with  other  men's  money? 
Ain't  there  lords  in  this  country  that  know  how  to  '  repu- 
diate '  as  well  as  ring- tail-roarers  in  oum  ?  So  come  now, 
don't  throw  stones  till  you  put  your  window-shutters  to,  or 
you  may  stand  a  smart  chance  of  gettin'  your  own  glas» 
broke,  that's  a  fact. 

"  And  then.  Squire,  jist  look  at  the  carriages.  1 11  bet  you 
a  goose  and  trimmin's  you  can't  find  their  ditto  nowhere. 
They  are  carriages,  and  no  mistake,  that's  a  fact.  Look  at 
the  bosses,  the  harness,  the  paint,  the  linin's,  the  well-dressed, 
lazy,  idle,  infamal  hansum  servants  (these  rascals,  I  suspicion. 
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axe  picked  oat  for  their  looks)*  look  at  the  whole  thu^  all  tbrovgli 
the  piece,  take  it,  by  and  large,  stock,  lock,  aad  barrel,  and 
it's  &e  dandy,  that's  a  fact.  Don't  it  cost  money,  that's  all  ? 
Sumtotalize  it  then,  and  see  what  it  all  comes  to.  It  would 
make  your  hair  stand  on  eend,  I  know.  If  it  was  all  put  into 
figurs,  it  would  reach  dean  across  the  rivor ;  and  if  it  was  all 
put  into  dollars,  it  would  make  a  solid  tire  of  silver,  and  hoop 
the  world  round  and  round,  like  a  wheel. 

"  If  you  want  to  give  a  man  aa  idea  of  England,  Squire, 
tdl  him  of  Ascot;  and  if  you  want  to  cram  him,  get  old 

Multiplication-table  Joe  H- to  cast  it  up :  for  he'll  make 

it  come  to  twice  as  much  as  it  raiUy  ia,  and  that  will  choke 
him.    Yes,  Squire^  stidi  to  Aseoi,'* 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE   GAJfTDUK  VVhUHOk. 


A  CUNNING  man  is  generally  a  suspicious  one,  and  is  » 
often  led  into  error  himself  by  hlis  own  nusconc^tions,  as  pio- 
tected  from  imposition  by  his  habitual  caution. 

Mr.  SUck,  who  always  acted  on  a  motive,  and  never  on  an 
impulse,  and  who  cimoealed  his  real  objects  belund  ostensil^ 
ones,  imagined  that  everybody  elie  was  governed  by  the  same 
principle  of  action ;  and,  therefore,  frequently  deceived  himadf 
by  attributing  designs  to  others  that  never  existed  but  in  hi3 
own  imagination* 

Whether  the  following  story  of  the  gander  pulling  was  a 
fancy  sketch  of  the  Attach^  or  a  narrative  of  facts,  I  had  no 
means  of  ascertaining.  Strange  interviews  and  queer  cod* 
▼ersations  he  constantly  had  with  official  as  well  as  private 
individuals,  but  as  he  often  gave  his  opinions  the  form  of  aa 
imecdote,  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  his  hearers,  it  was  nc^ 
always  easy  to  deode  whether  his  stories  were  facts  or 
actions. 

If,  on  die  present  occasion,  it  was  c^  the  latter  description) 
it  is  manifest  that  he  entertained  no  very  high  opinion  of  the 
constitutional  changes  effected  in  the  government  of  the  colo- 
nies by  the  Whigs,  during  their  long  and  perilous  rule.  Vci 
the  former  kind*  it  is  to  be  lamented  diat  lie  concealed  bis 
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deliberate  convictioBS  mider  an  allegorical  pieee  of  humoiir. 
His  disposition  to  "humbug"  was  so  great,  it  was  diffieoit 
to  obtain  a  plain  straightforward  reply  from  him;  but  had  the 
Secretary  of  State  put  the  question  to  him  in  direct  terms, 
what  he  thought  of   Lord  Durham's    "Responsible  govern- 
ment/' and  the  practical  working  of  it  under  Lord  Sydenham's 
and  Sir  Charles  Bagot's  adnunistmtion,  he  would  have  ob- 
tedned  a  plain  and  intelligible  answer.     If  the  interview  to 
which  he  alludes  ever  did  take  place  (which  I  am  bound  to 
add,  is  very  dombtfnl,  aotwithstanding  the  minuteness  with 
which  it  is  detailed),  it  is  deeply  to  be  regrett^ed  that  he  was 
not  addressed  in  that  frank  manner  whidi  could  akxie  elicit 
his  real  sentiments ;  for  I  know  of  no  man  so  competent  to 
offer  an  opinion  on  these  sabjeets  as  himself. 

To  govern  England  socoessfully,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
temper  of  Englishmen.  Obvious  as  this  appears  to  be,  the 
frequent  relinquishment  of  government  measures^  by  the 
dominant  party,  shows  that  their  own  statesmen  are  some- 
times deficient  in  this  knowledge. 

Mr.  Slick  says,  that  if  Sir  James  Graham  had  consulted 
him,  he  could  have  shown  him  how  to  carry  the  educational 
clauses  of  his  fevourite  biE.  Tbis>  peihaps,  is  rather  am 
instance  of  Mr.  Slick's  vanity,  than  a  proof  of  his  sagacityw 
But  if  this  species  of  iii^ormatioa  is  not  easy  of  attainment 
here,  even  by  natives,  bow  difficult  must  it  be  to  govern  a 
people  three  thousand  miles  off,  who  differ  most  materially  ia 
thought,  word,  and  deed,  from  their  official  rulers. 

Mr.  Shck,  when  we  had  not  met  during  the  day,  generally 
visited  me  at  night,  about  the  time  I  usutdly  returned  from  a 
dinner-party,  and  amused  me  by  a  reotal  of  bis  adventures. 

"^quke,''  said  he,  "I  have  bad  a  mostcuri(HiB  capur  to-day« 
and  one  that  wiH  interest  you,  I  guess.  Jbt  as  i  was  a  aet^' 
down  to  breaJL^t  tMs  monuB',  and  was  a  tumin'  of  an  egg 
inside  out  into  a  wine-glass,  to  salt,  pepper  and  butter  it  for 
Red-lane  Alley,  I  reodved  a  note  from  a  Mister  Pen,  sayinf^ 
tbe  Right  Honourable  lir.  Tact  would  be  glad,  if  it  was  con- 
venient, if  I  would  call  down  'to  his  offios^  to  Downin'  Streel; 
to-day,  at  four  ocloek.  Thinks  says  I  to  myself  'What's 
to  pay  now  f  Is  it  the  Boundary  Line,  or  the  Creole  Case,  or 
Colonial  Trade,  or  t^e  Bvrain'  of  the  Caroline,  or  Bight  o' 
Sarch  ?  or  what  nations^  subject  is  on  the  curpet  to-day  ? 
Howsundever,'  sak  I,  'kt  the  charge  be  what  it  wi&»  slogs, 
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rifle-bullet,  or  powder,  go  I  must,  that's  a  fact.'  So  I  tips 
him  a  shot  right  off:  here's  the  draft.  Sir,  it's  in  reg'lar  state 
lingo. 

"  Sir, 

'*  I  have  the  high  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  this  present  first  of  June  instant,  and  note  its  con 
tents.  The  conference  (subject  unknown),  proffered  by  the 
Right  Honourable  Mr.  Tact,  I  accede  to  hereby  protesting 
and  resarving  all  rights  of  confarmation  and  reniggin'  of 
our  Extraordinary  Embassador,  now  absent  from  London,  at 
the  great  agricultural  meetin'.  I  would  suggest,  next  time, 
it  would  better  convene  to  business,  to  insart  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, to  prevent  being  taken  at  a  short. 

*'  I  have  to  assure  you  of  the  high  consideration  of  your 
most  obedient  servant  to  command. 

'The  Hon.  Sam  Slick, 
"  Attach^. 

*'  Well,  when  the  time  comes,  I  rigs  up,  puts  on  the  legation 
coat,  calls  a  cab>  and  downs  to  Downing  Street,  and  looks  as 
dignified  as  1  cleverly  knew  how. 

'^When  I  enters  the  outer  door,  I  sees  a  man  in  an  arm- 
chair in  the  entry,  and  he  looked  like  a  buster,  I  tell  you,  jist 
ready  to  blow  up  with  the  steam  of  all  the  secrets  he  had  in 
his  byler. 

"  •  Can  I  see  Mr.  Tact  ?'  sais  I. 

**  •  Tell  you  directly,'  sais  he,  jist  short  like  ;  for  English- 
men are  kinder  costive  of  words ;  they  don't  use  more  nor  will 
do,  at  no  time ;  and  he  rings  a  bell.  This  brings  in  his 
second  in  command ;  and  sais  he,  '  Fray  walk  in  here,  if  you 
please.  Sir,'  and  he  led  me  into  a  little  plain,  stage-coach-house 
lookin'  room,  with  nothin'  but  a  table  and  two  or  three  chairs 
in  it ;  and  says  he,  '  Who  shall  I  say.  Sir  ?' 

"  *  The  Honourable  Mr.  Slick'  sais  I,  '  Attach^  of  the  Ame- 
rican Legation  to  the  court  of  Saint  Jimses'  Victoria.' 

"Off  he  sot;  and  there  I  waited  and  waited  for  ever  so 
long,  but  he  didn't  come  back.  Well  I  walked  to  the  winder 
and  looked  out,  but  there  was  nothin'  to  see  there ;  and  then 
I  turned  and  looked  at  a  great  big  map  on  the  wall,  and  there 
was  nothin'  I  didn'   know  there ;  and  then  I  took  out  my  pen- 
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knife  to  ^171111116,  but  my  nails  was  all  whittled  off  already, 
except  one,  and  that  was  made  into  a  pen,  and  I  didn't  like 
to  spile  that ;  and  as  there  wasn't  anything  I  could  get  hold 
of,  I  jist  slivered  a  great  big  bit  off  the  leg  of  the  chair,  and 
began  to  make  a  toothpick  of  it.  And  when  I  had  got  that 
finished,  I  begins  to  get  tired  ;  for  nothin'  makes  me  so  pes* 
killy  oneasy  as  to  be  kept  waitin' ;  for  if  a  dockmaker  don't 
know  the  valy  of  time,  who  the  plague  does  ? 

*'  So  jist  to  pass  it  away>  I  began  to  hum  '  Jim  Brown.' 
Did  you  ever  hear  it.  Squire  ?  it's  a'most  a  beautiful  air,  aa 
most  all  them  nigger  songs  are.  I'll  make  you  a  yarse, 
that  will  suit  a  despicable  colonist  exactly. 


I  went  up  to  London,  the  capital  of  the  nation, 
To  see  Lord  Stanley,  and  get  a  sitivation. 
Says  he  to  me, '  Sam  Slick,  what  can  you  do  ?' 
Says  I, '  Lord  Stanley,  jist  as  much  as  you. 
Liberate  the  rebels,  and  'mancipate  the  niggers, 
Hurror  for  our  side,  and  damn  thimble-riggers. 


*'  Airth  and  seas !  If  you  was  to  sing  that  'ere  song  there, 
how  it  would  make  'em  stare ;  wouldn't  it  ?  Such  words  as 
thena  was  never  heerd  in  that  patronage  office,  I  guess ;  and 
yet  folks  must  have  often  thort  it  too ;  thaf  s  a  fact, 

"  I  was  a  hummin'  the  rael  '  Jim  Brown,'  and  got  as  far  as ; 


Play  upon  the  banjo,  play  upon  the  fiddle, 
Walk  about  the  town,  and  abuse  old  Biddle, 

when  I  stopped  right  in  the  middle  of  it,  for  it  kinder  sorter 
struck  me  it  wam't  dignified  to  be  a  singin'  of  nig^r-catches 
that  way.  So  says  I  to  myself,  '  This  ain't  respectful  to  our 
great  nation  to  keep  a  high  functionary  a  waitin'  arter  this 
fashion,  is  it?  Guess  I'd  better  assart  the  honour  of  our 
republic  by  goin'  away ;  and  let  him  see  that  it  wam't  me  that 
was  his  lackey  last  year.' 

".Well,  jist  as  I  had  taken  the  sleeve  of  my  coat  and  given 
my  hat  a  rub  over  with  it,  (a  good  hat  will  carry  off  an  old 
suit  of  clothes  at  any  time,  but  a  new  suit  of  clothes  will  never 
carry  off  an  old  hat,  so  I  likes  to  keep  my  hat  in  good  order 
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in  8  genend  way).  WeQ,  jist  as  I  had  done,  in  walka  tke 
porter's  first  leftenant;  and  saia  he,  'Mr.  Tact  vxU  see 
you.  Sir.' 

'  He  come  plaugy  near  not  seein'  ci  me,  tiien,'  sais  I ; 
'for  I  had  jist  commenced  makin'  tracks  as  you  come  in« 
The  next  time  he  sends  for  me,  tell  him  not  to  send  till  he  » 
ready,  will  you  ?    For  it's  a  rule  o'  mine  to  tag  arter  no  man/ 

"  The  critter  jist  stopped  short,  and  began  to  see  whether 
that  i^lt  treason  or  no.  He  never  heerd  freedom  o'  speech 
afore,  that  feller,  I  guess,  unless  it  was  somebody  a  jawia'  of 
him,  up  hill  and  down  dale ;  so  saia  I,  '  Lead  off,  my  old 
'coon,  and  1  wiU  foller  you,  and  no  mistake,  if  you  bbu&e  the 
line  well.' 

''So  he  led  me  up  stairs,  opened  a  door,  and  'noimced  me ; 
and  there  was  Mr.  Tact,  sittiu'  at  a  large  table,  all  alone. 

"  '  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Slick,'  says  he.  '  I  am  very  glad 
to  see  you.  Prky  be  seated.'  He  raiUy  was  a  very  gentle- 
manlike man,  was  Squire  Tact,  that's  a  fact.  Sorry  I  kept 
you  waitin'  so  long/  sais  he,  '  but  the  Turkish  Ambassador 
was  here  at  the  time,  and  I  was  compelled  to  wait  until  he 
went.  I  sent  for  you.  Sir,  a-hem !  and  he  rubbed  his  hand 
acrost  his  mouth,  and  looked  up  at  the  comish,  and  said^ '  I 
sent  for  you.  Sir,  a-hem !'  —  (thinks  I,  I  see  now.  All  yon 
will  say  for  half  an  hour  is  only  throw'd  up  for  a  brush  fence, 
to  lay  down  behind  to  take  aim  throu^ ;  and  arter  that,  the 
first  shot  is  the  one  that's  aimed  at  the  bird),  '  to  explain  to 
you  about  this  African  Slave  Treaty,*  said  he.  *  Your  govern- 
ment don't  seem  to  comprehend  me  in  reference  to  this  Right 
of  Sarch.  Lookin'  a  man  in  the  face,  to  see  he  is  the  right 
man,  and  sarchin'  his  pockets,  are  two  very  different  things. 
You  take,  don't  yon  V 

**  *  I'm  up  to  snuff.  Sir,'  sais  I,  '  and  no  mistake.  I  know'd 
well  enough  that  wam't  what  he  sent  for  me  for,  by  the  way 
he  humm'd  and  hawed  when  he  began. 

'' '  Taking  up  a  trunk,  as  every  hotel-ke^xr  does  and  hss  a 
right  to  do,  and  examinin'  the  name  on  the  brass  fdate  to  the 
eend  on't,  is  one  thing ;  forcin'  the  lock  and  ransackin'  the 
eontents,  is  another.  One  is  precaution,  the  othe^  is 
burglary.' 

'*  *  It  tante  burglary/  saia  I, '  unless  the  lodger  sleeps  in  hia 
trunk.     It's  only — ^ 
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'''Well/  Mtys  he,  a  oolourin'  up,  ' that's  technicsl.     I  leave 
these  matters  to  my  law  olSicers/ 

"  I  lamt  that  little  matter  of  law  from  biotiber  EIdad»  the 
kwyer,  but  I  guess  I  wsa  wrong  there,  I  don't  think  I  had 
ought  to  ha^  given  him  that  sly  poke ;  bat  I  didn't  like  his 
tslkm'  that  way  to  me.  Whenever  a  feller  tries  to  pull  the 
wool  over  your  eyes,  it's  a  sign  he  don't  think  high  of  your 
onderstandin'.  It  isn't  complimental,  that's  a  £ut.  *  One  is 
a  serious  offence,  I  mean/  sais  he ;  '  the  other  is  not.  We 
don't  want  to  sarch ;  we  only  want  to  look  a  slaver  in  the  fsoe, 
and  see  whether  he  is  a  free  and  enlightened  American  or  not. 
If  he  is,  liie  flag  of  Kberiy  protects  him  and  Mm  s&iucr  ;  if  he 
ain't,  it  don't  protect  him,  nor  them  nother/ 

''Then  he  did  a  leadin'  article  on  slavery,  and  a  paiagmpii 
on  non-intervention,  and  spoke  a  little  soft  sawder  aboiiS 
America,  and  wound  up  by  askin*  me  if  he  had  made  ^im«^ 
onderstood, 

"  '  Plain  as  a  boot-jack/  sais  I. 

"  When  that  was  over,  he  took  breatii.  He  sot  back  on  his 
dmir,  put  one  leg  over  the  other,  and  took  a  finesh  departur' 
agin. 

"  '  I  have  read  your  books,  Mr.  SHck,'  said  he, '  and  read 
'em,  too,  -with  great  pleasure.  Yon  have  been  a  great  traveller 
in  your  dxj.  Yon've  been  loimd  the  wodd  a'most,  haven't 
yonf 

"  'Well/  sais  I, '  I  sham't  say  I  hante.' 

**  *  What  a  deal  of  informatioa  a  man  of  your  observatiQii 
must  have  acquired/  (He  is  a  gentlemanly  maii»  thi^,  yoo 
may  depend.  I  don't  know  when  I've  see'd  one  so  well  man* 
nered.) 

"  '  Not  so  much.  Sir,  as  yon  woold  suppose,'  sais  L 

•* '  Why  how  so  ?'  sais  he. 

'"Why/  sais  I,  'the  first  time  a  man  goes  loond  the 
world,  he  is  plaguy  skeered  for  fear  of  fallin'  off  the  edge ;  the 
second  time  he  gets  nsed  to  it,  and  learns  a  good  deal/ 

"'Fallin'  off  the  edge!'  sais  he;  'what  an  original  idea 
that  is.  Tliat's  one  of  your  best.  I  like  your  works  for  that 
tiiey  are  original.  We  have  nothui'  but  imitations  now. 
f\Bllin'  off  the  edge,  that*  s  capital.  I  most  tell  Peel  that ;  for 
he  is  very  lond  of  tliat  sort  of  thing/ 

"  He  was  a  very  pretty  spoken  man,  was  Mr.  Tact ;  he  is 
quite  the  gentleman,  that's  a  fact.    I  love  to  hear  him  talk ; 
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he  is  60  very  perlite,  and  seems  to  take  a  likin'  to  me  par- 
sonally/' 

Few  men  are  so  open  to  flattery  as  Mr.  Slick ;  and  although 
"  soft  sawder"  is  one  of  the  artifices  he  constantly  uses  in  lus 
intercourse  with  others,  he  is  often  thrown  off  his  guard  by  it 
himself.  How  much  easier  it  is  to  discover  the  weaknesses  of 
others  than  to  see  our  own ! 

But  to  resume  the  story. 

'' '  You  have  been  a  good  deal  in  the  colonies,  haven't  you  V 
said  he. 

.  **  *  Considerable  sum/  sais  I.  *  "SoiWi'  sais  I  to  myself,  ^  this 
is  the  raal  object  he  sent  for  me  for ;  but  I  won't  tell  him 
nothin'.  If  he'd  a. up  and  askt  me  right  off  the  reel,  like  a 
man,  he'd  a  found  me  up  to  the  notch;  but  he  thort  to 
play  me  off.  Now  I'll  sarve  him  out  his  own  way ;  so  here 
goes.' 

" '  Your  long  acquaintance  with  the  provinces,  and  familiar 
intercourse  with  the  people/  sais  he,  '  must  have  made  you 
quite  at  home  on  all  colonial  topics/ 

'"1  thought  so  once/  sais  I ;  '  but  I  don't  think  so  now  no 
more.  Sir,' 

"  *  Why  how  is  that  ?'  sais  he. 

**  *  Why,  Sir,'  sais  I,  '  you  can  hold  a  book  so  near  your 
eyes  as  not  to  be  able  to  read  a  word  of  it ;  hold  it  off  further, 
and  get  the  right  focus,  and  you  can  read  it  beautiful.  Now 
the  right  distance  to  see  a  colony,  and  know  all  about  it,  is 
England.  Three  thousand  miles  is  the  right  focus  for  a  poli- 
tical spy-glass.  A  man  livin'  here,  and  who  never  was 
out  of  England,  knows  twice  as  much  about  the  provinces 
as  I  do.' 

"  *  Oh,  you  are  joking/  sais  he. 

" '  Not  a  bit,'  sais  I.  '  I  find  folks  here  that  not  only 
know  everything  about  them  countries,  but  have  no  doubts 
upon  any  matter,  and  ask  no  questions  ; '  in  fact  they  not  only 
know  more  than  me,  but  more  than  the  people  themselves  do, 
what  they  want.  It's  curious,  but  it's  a  fa^t.  A  colonist  is 
the  most  beautiful  critter  in  natur  to  try  experiments  on,  you 
ever  see ;  for  he  is  so  simple  and  good-natured  he  don't  know 
no  better ;  and  so  weak,  he  couldn't  help  himself  if  he  did. 
There's  great  fun  in  making  these  experiments,  too.  It  puts 
me  in  mind  of  *'  Grander  Pulling  /'  you  know  what  that  is* 
don't  you  V 
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" '  No/  he  said^  *  I  never  heard  of  it.  Is  it  an  American 
sport?' 

" '  Yes/  sais  1,  '  it  is ;  and  the  most  excitin'  thing,  too^  you 
ever  see/ 

•*  *  You  are  a  very  droU  man^  Mr.  Slick,'  said  he,  '  a  very 
droll  man  indeed.  In  all  your  hooks  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
fun  ;  hut  in  all  your  fun  tJiere  is  a  meanin'.  Your  jokes  hit, 
and  hit  pretty  hard,  too,  jBometimes.  They  make  a  man  think 
as  well  as  laugh.     But  descrihe  this  Gander  Pulling/ 

'*  •  Well,  I'll  tell  you  how  it  is/  sais  I.  '  First  and  fore- 
most, a  ring-road  is  formed,  like  a  small  race-course ;  then,  two 
great  long  posts  is  fixed  into  the  ground,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  road,  and  a  rope  made  fast  hy  the  eends  to  each  post, 
leavin  the  middle  of  the  rope  to  hang  loose  in  a  curve.  Well, 
then  they  take  a  gander  and  pick  his  neck  as  clean  as  a 
habby's,  and  then  grease  it  most  beautiful  all  the  way  from  the 
breast  to  the  head,  till  it  becomes  as  slippery  as  a  soaped  eel. 
Then  they  tie  both  his  legs  together  with  a  strong  piece  of 
cord,  of  the  size  of  a  halyard,  and  hang  him  by  the  feet  to  the 
middle  of  the  swingin'  rope,  with  his  head  downward.  All  the 
youngsters,  all  round  the  country,  come  to  see  the  sport, 
mounted  a  horseback. 

** '  WeU,  the  owner  of  the  goose  goes  round  with  his  hat, 
and  gets  so  much  a-piece  in  it  from  every  one  that  enters  for 
the  '^Pullin'/'  and  when  all  have  entered,  they  bring  their 
bosses  in  a  line,  one  arter  another ;  and  at  the  words,  '  Gro 
a-head  !'  off  they  set,  as  hard  as  they  can  split ;  and  as  they 
pass  under  the  goose,  make  a  grab  at  him ;  and  whoever  car- 
ries off  the  head,  wins. 

** '  Well,  the  goose  dodges  his  head  and  flaps  his  wings,  and 
swings  about  so,  it  ain*t  no  easy  matter  to  clutch  his  neck ; 
and  when  you  do,  it's  so  greasy,  it  slips  right  through  the 
fingers,  like  nothin'.  Sometimes  it  takes  so  long,  that  the 
bosses  are  fairly  beat  out,  and  can't  scarcely  raise  a  gallop ;  and 
then  a  man  stands  by  the  post,  with  a  heavy  loaded  whip,  to 
lash  'em  on,  so  that  tiiey  mayn't  stand  under  the  goose,  which 
ain't  fair.  The  whoopin',  and  hollerln',  and  screamin',  and 
bettin',  and  excitement,  beats  all;  there  ain't  hardly  no  sport 
equal  to  it.     It's  great  fun  to  all  except  the  poor  gooaey^ander, 

***The  game  of  colony  government  to  Canady,  for  some 
years  back,  puts  me  in  mind  of  that  exactly.  Colonist  has  had 
his  heels  put  where  his  head  used  to  be,  this  some  time  past. 
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He  has  had  his  legs  tied,  and  his  neck  properly  greased,  I  tell 
you ;  and  the  way  every  parliament  man,  and  governor,  and 
secretary,  gallops  round  and  round,  one  arter  another,  a  grab- 
bin'  at  poor  colonist,  ain't  no  matter.  Every  new  one  on  'em 
that  comes  is  confident  he  is  a  goin'  to  settle  it ;  but  it  slips 
through  his  hand,  and  off  he  goes,  properly  laifed  at. 

*** They  have  pretty  nearly  fixed  goosey  colonist,  though; 
he  has  got  his  neck  wrung  several  times ;  it's  twisted  all  a  one 
side,  his  tongue  hangs  out,  and  he  sqaeaks  piteous,  that's  a 
fact.  Another  good  grab  or  two  will  put  him  out  o'  pain ; 
and  it's  a  pity  it  wouldn't,  for  no  created  critter  can  live  long, 
turned  wrong  eend  up,  that  way.  But  the  sport  will  last  long 
arter  that ;  for  arter  his  neck  is  broke,  it  ain't  no  easy  matter 
to  get  the  head  off ;  the  cords  that  tie  that  on  are  as  thick  as 
your  finger.  It's  the  greatest  fun  out  there  you  ever  see,  to 
all  except  poor  goosey  colonist. 

'* '  IVe  larfed  ready  to  kill  myself  at  it.  Some  o'  these 
Ehglishers  that  come  out,  mounted  for  the  sport,  and  expect  a 
peerage  as  a  reward  for  bringiu'  home  the  h€«d  and  settlm'  the 
business  for  colonist,  do  cut  such  figurs,  it  would  make  you 
split ;  and  they  are  all  so  everlastin'  consaited,  they  won't  take 
no  advice.  The  way  they  can't  do  it  is  cautionary.  One  gets 
throwed,  another  gets  all  covered  with  grease,  a  third  loses  his 
hat,  a  fourth  gets  run  away  with  by  his  horsey  a  fifth  sees  he 
can't  do  it,  makes  some  excuse,  and  leaves  the  ground  afore 
the  sport  is  over ;  and  now  and  then  an  unfortunate  critter  gets 
a  hyste  that  breaks  his  own  neck.  There  is  only  one  on  'em 
that  I  have  see'd  out  there,  that  can  do  it  right. 

" '  It  requires  some  experience,  thaf  s  a  fact.  But  let  John 
Bull  alone  for  that ;  he  is  a  critter  that  thinks  he  knows  every- 
thing ;  and  if  you  told  him  he  didn't,  he  wouldn't  believe  yon, 
not  he.  He'd  only  pity  your  ignorance,  and  look  dreadful 
sorry  for  you.  Oh,  if  you  want  to  see  high  life,  come  and  see 
*•  a  colonial  gander  pulling." 

"  •  Tying  up  a  goose.  Sir,  is  no  great  harm,'  sals  I,  *  sedn' 
that  a  goose  was  made  to  be  killed,  picked  and  devoured,  and 
nothin'  else.  Tyin'  up  a  colonist  by  the  heels  is  another  thing. 
I  don't  think  it  right ;  but  I  don't  know  nothin' ;  I've  had  the 

book  too  close  to  my  eyes.     Joe  H e,  that  never  was 

there,  can  tell  you  twice  as  much  as  I  can  about  the  colonies. 
The  focus  to  see  light,  as  I  aaid  afore,  is  three  thousand 
miles  off.' 
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'^'Well/  sais  he,  'that's  a  capital  illustration,  Mr.  Slick« 
There  is  more  in  that  than  meets  the  ear.  Don't  tell  me  jou 
don't  know  nothin'  about  the  colonies ;  few  men  know  so  much 
as  you  do.  I  wish  to  heavens  you  was  a  colonist/  sais  he  ; 
'  if  you  were,  I  would  offsr  you  a  government.' 

"  *  I  don't  doubt  it/  sais  I ;  '  seein'  that  your  department 
have  advanced  or  rewarded  so  many  colonists  already.'  But  I 
don't  think  he  heard  that  shot,  and  I  wam't  sorry  for  it ;  for 
it's  not  right  to  be  a  pokin'  it  into  a  perlite  man,  is  it  ? 

'' « I  must  tell  the  Queen  that  story  of  the  Gander  PuIUng,' 
sais  he ;  '  I  like  it  amazingly.  It's  a  capital  caricature.  1*11 
send  the  idea  to  H.B.  Pray  name  some  day  when  you  are 
disengaged ;  I  hope  you  will  give  me  the  pleasure  of  dining 
with  me.     Will  this  day  fortnight  suit  you  V 

"  '  Thank  you/  sais  I,  '  I  shall  have  great  pleasure.' 

"  He  railly  was  a  gentlemany  man  that.  He  was  so  good 
natured,  and  took  the  joke  so  well«  I  was  kinder  sorry  I 
played  it  off  on  him.  I  hante  see'd  no  man  to  England  I 
affection  so  mudi  as  Mr.  Tact,  I  swear !  I  begin  to  think, 
arter  all«  it  was  the  right  of  sarchin'  vesseis  he  wanted  to  talk 
to  me  about,  instead  df  sarchin'  me,  as  I  suspicioned.  It  don't 
do  always  to  loohfor  motives ;  men  often  act  wthout  any.  The 
next  time,  if  he  axes  me,  I'll  talk  plain,  and  jist  tell  him  what 
I  do  think ;  but  still,  if  he  reads  that  riddle  right,  he  may  lam 
a  good  deal,  too,  from  the  story  of  '  the  Gander  PuUing,^ 
mayn't  he  ?" 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THB   BLACK   STOLB. 


The  foregoing  sketch  exhibits  a  personal  trait  in  Mr.  Slick's 
character,  the  present  a  national  one.  In  the  interview,  whe- 
ther real  or  fanciful,  that  he  alleges  to  have  had  with  one  of 
the  Secretaries  of  State,  he  was  not  disposed  to  give  a  direct 
reply,  because  his  habitual  caution  led  him  to  suspect  that  an 
attempt  was  made  to  draw  him  out  on  a  particular  topic 
without  his  being  made  aware  of  the  object.  On  the  present 
occasion,  he  exhibits  that  irritability  which  is  so  common 
among  all  his  countrymen,  at  the  absurd  accounts  that  tra- 
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vellers  give  of  the  United  States  in  general,  and  the  gross 
exaggerations  they  publish  of  the  state  of  slavery  in  particular. 

That  there  is  a  party  in  this  country,  whose  morbid  sen- 
sibility is  pandered  to  on  the  subject  of  negro  emancipation 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  is  proved  by  the  experiment  made 
by  Mr.  Slick,  recorded  in  this  chapter. 

On  this  subject  every  man  has  a  right  to  his  own  opinions, 
but  any  interference  with  the  municipal  regulations  of  another 
country,  is  so  utterly  unjustifiable,  that  it  cannot  be  wondered 
at  that  the  Americans  resent  the  conduct  of  the  European 
abolitionists  in  the  most  unqualified  and  violent  manner. 

The  conversation  that  I  am  now  about  to  repeat,  took  place 
on  the  Thames.  Our  visits,  hitherto,  had  been  restricted  by 
the  rain  to  London.  To-day,  the  weather  being  fine,  we  took 
passage  on  board  of  a  steamer,  and  went  to  Greenwich. 

W^e  we  were  walking  up  and  down  the  deck,  Mr.  Slick 
again  adverted  to  the  story  of  the  government  spies  with  great 
warmth.  I  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  persuade  him  that  no 
regular  organized  system  of  espionage  existed  in  England. 
He  had  obtained  a  garbled  account  of  one  or  two  occurrences, 
and  his  prejudice  (which,  notwithstanding  his  disavowal,  I  knew 
to  be  so  strong  as  to  warp  all  his  opinions  of  England  and  the 
English),  immediately  built  up  a  system,  which  nothing  I  could 
say  could  at  all  shake. 

I  assured  him  the  instances  he  had  mentioned  were  isolated 
and  unauthorized  acts,  told  in  a  very  distorted  manner  but 
that  mitigated,  as  they  really  were,  when  truly  related,  they 
were  at  the  time  received  with  the  unanimous  disapprobation 
of  every  right-thinking  man  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  the 
odium  which  had  fallen  on  the  relators,  was  so  immeasurably 
greater  than  what  had  been  bestowed  on  the  thoughtless  prin- 
cipals, there  was  no  danger  of  such  things  again  occurring  in 
our  day.     But  he  was  immovable. 

"  Oh,  of  course,  it  isn't  true,"  he  said, "  and  every  English- 
man will  swear  it's  a  falsehood.  But  you  must  not  expect 
us  to  disbelieve  it,  nevertheless  ;  for  your  travellers  who  come 
to  America,  pick  up,  here  and  there,  some  absurd  ontruth  or 
another ;  or,  if  they  are  all  picked  up  already,  invent  one  ;  and 
although  every  man,  woman,  and  child  is  ready  to  take  their 
bible  oaths  it  is  a  bam,  yet  the  English  believe  this  one  false 
witness  in  prefence  to  the  whole  nation. 

'•  You  must  excuse  me.  Squire ;  you  have  a  right  to  your 
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Opinion,  though  it  seems  you  have  no  right  to  blart  it  out 
always  ;  but  I  am  a  freeman,  I  was  raised  in  Slickville,  Onion 
County*  State  of  Connecticut,  United  States  of  America, 
which  is  a  free  country,  and  no  mistake ;  and  I  have  a  right 
to  my  opinion,  and  a  right  to  speak  it,  too ;  and  let  me  see 
the  man,  airl  or  commoner,  parUamenterer  or  sodger  officer, 
that  dare  to  report  me,  I  guess  he'd  wish  he'd  been  bom  a 
week  later,  that's  all.  I'd  make  a  caution  of  him,  /  know. 
I'd  polish  his  dial-plate  fust,  and  then  Fd  feel  his  short  ribs, 
80  as  to  make  him  larf,  a  leetle  jist  a  leetle  the  loudest  he  ever 
heerd.  Lord,  he'd  think  thunder  and  lightnin'  a  mint  julip 
to  it.  I'd  ring  him  in  the  nose  as  they  do  pigs  in  my  country, 
to  prevent  them  rootin'  up  what  they  hadn't  ought." 

Having  excited  himself  by  his  own  story,  he  first  imagined 
a  case  and  then  resented  it,  as  if  it  had  occured.  I  ex- 
pressed to  him  my  great  regret  that  he  should  visit  England 
with'  these  feelings  and  prejudices,  as  I  had  hoped  his  con- 
versation would  have  been  as  rational  and  as  amusing  as  it 
was  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  concluded  by  saying  that  I  felt  assured 
he  would  find  that  no  such  prejudice  existed  here  against  his 
countrymen,  as  he  entertained  towards  the  English. 

**  Lord  love  you !"  said  he,  "I  have  no  prejudice.  I  am  the 
most  candid  man  you  ever  see.  I  have  got  some  grit»  but  I 
ain't  ugly,  I  ain't  indeed." 

"  But  you  are  wrong  about  the  English ;  and  I'll  prove  it 
to  you.     Do  you  see  that  turkey  there  i"  said  he. 

"  Where  ?"  I  asked.  "  I  see  no  turkey ;  indeed,  I  have 
seen  none  on  board.     What  do  you  mean  ?" 

'  "  Why  that  slight,  pale-faced,  student-like  Britisher ;  he  is 
a  turkey,  that  feller.  He  has  been  all  6ver  the  Union^  and  he 
is  a  goin'  to  write  a  book.  He  was  at  New  York  when  we 
left,  and  was  introduced  to  me  in  the  street.  To  make  it 
liquorish,  he  has  got  all  the  advertisements  about  runaway 
slaves,  sales  of  niggers,  cruel  mistresses  and  licentious  masters, 
that  he  could  pick  up.  He  is  a  caterer  and  panderer  to 
English  h3rpocrisy.  There  is  nothin'  too  gross  for  him  to 
swaller.  We  call  them  turkeys ;  first  because  they  travel  so 
fast — for  no  bird  travels  hot  foot  that  way,  except  it  be  be  a» 
ostrich  —  and  because  they  gobble  lip  everything  that  comes 
in  their  way.  Them  fellers  will  swaller  a  falsehood  as  fast  as 
a  turkey  does  a  grasshopper ;  take  it  right  down  whole,  with- 
out wii^dn'. 
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"  Now,  as  we  have  notiun'  above  particidar  to  do,  '  I'll 
enun  him '  for  yoa;  I  will  show  you  how  hungry  he'll  bite  at 
a  tale  of  horror,  let  it  be  never  so  onlikely ;  how  readily  he 
will  bdieve  it,  because  it  is  agin  us ;  and  then,  when  his  book 
comes  out,  you  shall  see  that  all  England  will  credit  it,  thougb 
I  swear  I  invented  it  as  a  cram,  and  yon  swear  you  heard  it 
told  as  a  joke.  They've  drank  in  so  much  that  is  strong,  in 
this  way,  have  the  Bnglish,  they  require  somethin'  shaip 
enough  to  tickle  their  palates  now.  Wine  hante  no  taste  for  a 
man  that  drinks  grog,  that's  a  feet.  If  s  as  weak  as  Taunton 
water.  Come  and  walk  up  and  down  deck  along  with  me  ones 
or  twice,  and  then  we  will  »t  down  by  him,  promiscuously  like ; 
and  as  soon  as  I  get  his  appetite  sharp,  see  how  I  will  cnm 
him." 

"  This  steam-boat  is  very  onsteady  to«day.  Sir/'  said  Mr. 
Slick ;  "  its*s  not  overly  convenient  walking,  is  it  ?" 

The  ice  was  broken.  Mr.  Slick  led  him  on  by  degrees  to 
his  travels,  commencing  with  New  England,  which  the  trave- 
ler eulogised  very  much.  He  then  oomplimeoted  him  on  tiie 
accuracy  of  his  remarks  and  the  depth  of  his  reflections^  and 
concluded  by  expressing  a  hope  that  he  would  publish  his 
observations  soon,  as  few  tourists  were  so  well  qualified  for  the 
task  as  himself. 

Finding  these  preliminary  remarks  taken  in  good  part;  hs 
commenced  the  process  of  '*  cramming." 

*'  But  ohj  my  friend,"  said  he,  with  a  most  sanctimonioiis 
aii^  '^  did  you  visit,  and  I  am  ashamed  as  an  American  citizen 
to  ask  the  question,  I  feel  the  blood  a  tannin'  of  my  chedk 
when  I  inquire,  did  you  visit  the  South  ?  That  land  that  is 
polluted  with  slavery,  that  land  where  boastin'  and  craddn'  of 
freemen  pile  up  the  agony  pangs  on  the  corroding  wounds 
infiieted  by  the  iron  chains  of  the  slave,  until  natur  can't  stand 
it  no  more ;  my  heart  bleeds  like  a  stuck  critter,  when  I  think 
of  this  plague  spot  on  the  body  politic.  I  ought  not  to  qseak 
thus ;  prudence  forbids  it,  national  pride  forbids  it ;  but  genor 
wine  feelings  is  too  strong  for  pollite  forms.  ^  Out  of  the 
fulness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh.'  Have  you  been 
there  ?" 

*'  Turkey"  was  thrown  off  his  guard,  he  (^ened  his  waikt, 
which  was  well  stocked,  and  retailed  his  stories,  many  of  them 
so  very  rich,  that  I  doubted  the  capamty  of  the  Attach^  to  onfr* 
Herod  him.      Mr.   Slick  received  these  tales  with  evideat 
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hoiror,  and  comj^lkiieiited  tiie  mrrator  with  a  veil  wmiilii^ 
ggoan ;  and  whm  be  had  don^  said,  "  Ah,  I  see  how  it  i% 
thej  purposely  kept  dark  about  the  moat  atrodoua  features  of 
akrery.     Have  you  never  seen  the  Gougin'  School  ?" 

"  No,  never." 

"  What,  not  seen  the  Gougin'  School  ?" 

"  No,  Sir ;  I  never  beard  <rf  it." 

*•  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  so  ?" 

"  I  do,  indeed,  I  assure  you." 

"  Well,  if  that  don't  pass !    And  you  never  even  heexd  teU 
of  it,  eh?" 

"  Never,  Sir.     I  have  never  Hther  seen  or  heard  of  it." 

**  I  thought  as  ipuch,"  satd  Mr.  Slick.  "  I  doubt  if  any 
Britisher  ever  did  or  ever  wiU  see  it.  Well,  Sir,  in  South 
Carolina,  there  is  a  man  called  Josiah  Wormwood;  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  he  is  a  Connecticut  man.  For  a  considerable 
of  a  spell,  he  was  a  strollin'  preacher,  but  it  didn't  pay  in  the 
long  run.  There  it  so  much  competition  in  that  line  in  our 
country,  that  he  consaited  the  business  was  overdone,  and  he 
opened  a  Lyceum  to  Charkston  South  Car,  for  boziu',  wresthn', 
and  other  purlite  British  accomplishments  ;  and  a  most  a  beau- 
tiful sparrer  he  ii,  too ;  I  don't  know  as  I  ever  see  a  more 
scientific  gentleman  than  he  is,  in  that  line.  Lately,  he  has 
halfed  on  to  it  the  art  of  gougin'  or  '  monokolisin,'  as  he  calls 
it,  to  sound  grand ;  and  if  it  weren't  so  dreadful  in  its  conse*- 
quences,  it  sartainly  is  a  most  allurin'  thing,  is  gougin'.  The 
sleight*of-hand  is  beautiful.  All  otiier  alerts  we  know  aie 
trices ;  but  this  is  reality ;  there  is  the  eye  of  your  adversary 
in  your  hand ;  there  is  no  mistake.  Ifs  the  real  thing.  You 
feel  you  have  him ;  that  you  have  set  your  mark  on  him,  and 
that  you  have  took  your  satisfaction.  The  throb  of  delight 
fdt  by  a '  monokolister'  is  be3rond  all  conception." 

"  Oh  heavens !"  said  the  traveller.  "  Oh  horror  of  hai> 
rors !  I  never  heard  anything  so  dread&d.  Your  manner  of 
teUing  it,  too,  adds  to  its  terrors.  You  appear  to  view  the 
practice  with  a  proper  Christian  disgust ;  and  yet  you  talk 
tike  an  amateur.     Oh,  the  thing  is  sickening." 

**Itis,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Slick,  "  particularly  to  him  that 
loses  his  peeper.  But  tiie  dexteriiy,  you  know,  is  another 
tiling.  It  is  very  scientific.  He  has  two  niggers,  has  Squire 
Wormwood,  who  teach  the  wrastlin'  and  gouge- sparrin' ;  but 
practisin'  for  the  eye  is  done  for  punishment  of  ruiiaways- 
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He  has  plenty  of  spjbjects.  All  the  planters  send  their  fu^t- 
ive  niggers  there  to  be  practised  on  for  an  eye.  The  scholars 
ain*t  allowed  to  take  more  than  one  eye  out  of  them ;  if  they 
do,  they  have  to  pay  for  the  nigger ;  for  he  is  no  sort  o*  good 
after  for  nothin'  but  to  pick  oakum.  I  could  go  through  the 
form,  and  give  you  the  cries  to  the  life,  but  I  won't ;  it  is  too 
horrid  ;  it  really  is  too  dreadful." 

"  Oh  do,  I  beg  of  you,*'  said  the  traveller. 

"  I  cannot,  indeed ;  it  is  too  shocking.     It  will  disgust  you." 

"Oh,  not  at  all,"  said  Turkey,  *' when  I  know  it  is  simu- 
lated, and  not  real,  it  is  another  thing." 

"I  cannot,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Slick.  "  It  would  shock  your 
philanthropic  soul,  and  set  your  very  teeth  of  humanity  on  edge. 
But  have  you  ever  seen — the  Black  Stole  ?" 

''No."' 

"  Never  seen  the  Black  Stole  ?" 
' "  No,  never." 

**  Why  it  ain't  possible  ?    Did  you  never  hear  of  it  nother?" 

"  No,  never.     Well  now,  do  tell !" 

"  So  you  never  heerd  tell  of  it,  nor  never  sot  eyes  on  it  ?" 

"  Certainly  never." 

'*  Well,  that  bangs  the  bush,  now  ?  I  suppose  you  didn't. 
Guess  you  never  did,  and  never  will,  nor  no  other  traveller, 
nother,  that  ever  stept  in  shoe-leather.  They  keep  dark  about 
these  atrocities.  Well,  the  Black  Stole  is  a  loose  kind  of 
shirt-coat,  like  an  English  carter's  frock ;  only,  it  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent colour^.  It  is  black  instead  of  white,  and  made  of  nigger 
hide,  beautifully  tanned,  and  dressed  as  soft  as  a  glove.  It 
ain't  every  nigger's  hide  that's  fit  for  a  stole.  If  they  are  too 
young,  it  is  too  much  like  kid ;  if  they  are  too  old,  it's  like 
sole  leather,  it's  so  tough ;  and  if  they  have  been  whipt,  as  all 
on  'em  have  a'most,  why  the  back  is  all  cut  to  pieces,  and  the 
hide  ruined.  It  takes  several  sound  nigger  skins  to  make  a 
stole  ;  but  when  made,  it's  a  beautiful  article,  that's  a  fact. 

'*  It  is  used  on  a  plantation  for  punishment.  When  the 
whip  don't  do  its  work,  strip  a  slave,  and  jist  clap  on  to  him 
the  Black  Stole.  Dress  him  up  in  a  dead  man's  skin,  and  it 
frightens  him  near  about  to  death.  You'll  hear  him  screech 
for  a  mile  a'most,  so  'tamally  skeered.  And  the  best  of  the 
fun  is,  that  all  the  rest  of  the  herd,  bulls,  cows,  and  calves, 
run  away  from  him,  just  as  if  he  was  a  painter." 

••  Fun,  Sir  I    Do  you  call  this  fiin  ?" 
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'*Why;  sartainly  I  do.  Ain't  it  better  nor  whippin'  to 
death  ?  What's  a  Stole  arter  all  ?  It's  nothin'  but  a  coat. 
Philosophizin'  on  it,  Stranger,  there  is  nothin'  to  shock  a  man. 
The  dead  don't  feel.  Skinnin',  then,  ain't  cruel,  nor  is  Ic 
immoral.  To  bury  a  good  hide,  is  waste — waste  is  wicked. 
There  are  more  good  hides  buried  in  the  States,  black  and 
white,  every  year,  than  would  pay  the  poor-rates  and  state- 
taxes.  They  make  excellent  huntin* -coats,  and  would  make 
beautiful  razor- straps,  bindin'  for  books,  and  such  like  things  ; 
it  would  make  a  noble  export.  Tannin'  in  hemlock  bark  cures 
the  horrid  nigger  flavour.  But  then  we  hante  arrived  at  that 
state  of  philosophy ;  and  when  it  is  so  confined  to  one  class  of 
the  human  family,  it  would  be  dangerous.  The  skin  of  a 
crippled  slave  might  be  worth  more  than  the  critter  was  him- 
self,-  and  I  make  no  doubt,  we  should  soon  hear  of  a  stray 
nigger  being  shot  for  his  hide,  as  you  do  of  a  moose  for  his 
skin,  and  a  bear  for  his  fur. 

"  Indeed,  that  is  the  reason  (though  I  shouldn't  mention  it 
as  an  Attach^)  that  our  government  won't  now  concur  to 
suppress  the  slave-trade.  They  say  the  prisoners  will  all  be 
murdered,  and  their  peels  sold ;  and  that  vessels,  instead  of 
taking  in  at  Africa  a  cargo  of  humans,  will  take  in  a  cargo  of 
hides,  as  they  do  to  South  America.  As  a  Christian,  a  phi- 
lanthropist, indeed,  as  a  man,  this  is  'a  horrid  subject  to  con- 
template, ain't  it?'* 

' '  Indeed  it  is,"  said  Turkey.  "  I  feel  a  little  overcome — 
head  swims — I  am  oppressed,  with  nausea — I  must  go  below." 

•*  How  the  goney  swallered  it  all,  didn't  he  ?"  said  Mr. 
Slick,  with  great  glee.  **  Hante  he  a  most  beautiful  twist, 
that  feller  ?  How  he  gobbled  it  down,  tank,  shank  and  flank 
at  a  gulp,  didn't  he.  Oh  he  is  a  Turkey  and  no  mistake,  that 
chap.  But  see  here,  Squire ;  jist  look  through  the  skylight. 
See  the  crittur,  how  his  pencil  is  a  leggin'  it  off,  for  dear  life. 
Oh,  there  is  great  fun  in  crammin'  those  fellers. 

*' Now  tell  me  candid.  Squire;  do  you  think  there  is  no 
prejudice  in  the  Britishers  agin  us  and  our  free  and  enlightened 
country,  when  they  can  swaller  such  stuflf  as  the  Gougin* 
School  and  Black  Stole  .^" 
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CHAPTEB  XXI. 
TUX  FBuroB  DS  joutvillb's  bobsb. 

*'  Thbbb  is  more  in  that  stoxy.  Squire/'  said  Mr.  Hopewell, 
"  of  the  Patron,  and  Sam's  queer  illustration  of  the  Cow's 
Tail,  than,  you  are  aware  of.  The  machinery  of  the  colonies  is 
good  enough  in  itself,  but  it  wants  a  safety  valve.  When  the 
pressure  within  is  too  great,  there  should  be  something  devised 
to  let  off  the  steam.  This  is  a  subject  well  worthy  of  your 
consideration ;  and  if  you  have  an  opportunity  of  conversing^ 
with  any  of  the  ministry,  pray  draw  their  attention  to  it.  By 
not  understanding  this,  the  English  have  caused  one  revoiution 
at  home,  and  another  in  America." 

*'  Exactly,"  said  Mr.  Slick.  "  It  reminds  me  of  what  I 
once  saw  done  by  the  Prince  de  Joinville's  horse,  on  the  Hali- 
fax road." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Mr.  Hopewell,  '*  you  shall  have  an 
opportunity  presently  of  telling  your  story  of  the  Prinoe^s 
horse,  but  suffer  me  to  proceed. 

"  England,  besides  other  outlets,  has  a  never-failing  one  in 
the  colonies,  but  the  colonies  have  no  outlet.  Cromwell  and 
Hampden  were  actually  embarked  on  board  of  a  vessel  in  the 
Thames,  for  Boston,  when  they  were  prevented  from  sailing  by 
an  Order  in  Council.  What  was  the  consequence  ?  ^The 
sovereign  was  dethroned.  Instead  of  leading  a  small  sect  of 
fanaticsd  puritans,  and  being  the  first  men  of  a  village  in  Mas- 
sachusets,  they  aspired  to  be  the  first  men  in  an  empire,  and 
succeeded.  So  in  the  old  colonies.  Had  Washington  been 
sent  abroad  in  command  of  a  regiment,  Adams  to  govern  a 
colony,  Franklin  to  make  experiments  in  an  observatory  like 
that  at  Greenwich,  and  a  more  extended  field  been  opened  to 
colonial  talent,  the  United  States  would  still  have  continued  to 
be  dependencies  of  Grreat  Britain. 

"  There  is  no  room  for  men  of  talent  in  British  America; 
and  by  not  affording  them  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
themselves,  or  rewarding  them  when  they  do,  they  are  always 
ready,  to  make  one,  by  opposition.  In  comparing  their  situa- 
tion with  that  of  the  British  Isles,  they  feel  that  they  labour 
under  disabilities ;  these  disabilities  they  feel  as  a  degradation ; 
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and  M  those  who  in^oie  thst  degradatian  live  three  thousand 
naUitB  off,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  it  is  better  to  suffer  or 
resist. 

"  Hie  Rrinoe  de  Jomville's  horse,''  said  Mr.  Slick^ ''  is  a 
case  in  pint.'' 

**  One  moment,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  HopewelL 

"The  yery  word  '  dependencies'  diows  the  state  of  the  colo« 
flies.  If  they  tire  to  be  retained,  they  should  be  incorporated 
with  Great  Britain.  The  people  should  be  made  to  feel,  not 
that  they  are  colonists,  but  Englishmen.  They  may  tinker  at 
oonstttutions  as  much  as  they  ^ease ;  the  root  of  the  evil  lies 
deeper  than  statesmen  are  aware  of.  O'ConneU,  when  he 
estates  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union,  if  he  really  has  no  ulterior 
o^cts  beyond  that  of  an  Irish  Parliament,  does  not  know 
what  he  is  tidking  about.  If  his  request  were  granted;  Irelaad 
would  become  a  province,  and  descend  from  being  an  integral 
pot  of  the  empire,  into  a  dependency.  Had  he  ever  lived  in  a 
Gcdony,  he  would  have  known  tiie  tendendes  of  such  a  con- 
ation. 

**  What  I  desire  to  see  is  the  very  reverse.  Now  that  steam 
has  united  the  two  continents  of  £urope  and  America,  in  such 
a  maimer  that  you  can  travel  from  Nova  Scotia  to  England  in 
as  short  a  time  as  it  once  required  to  go  from  Dublin  to  Lon- 
don, I  should  hope  for  a  united  legislataie.  Recollect  that  the 
distance  from  New  Orleans  to  the  head  of  the  Missisippi  River 
is  greater  than  from  HahfiBX,  N.S.,  to  Liverpool,  G.B.  I  do 
not  want  to  see  colonists  and  Engli^unen  arrayed  against  each 
other,  as  difierent  races,  but  united  as  one  people,  having  die 
same  rights  and  privileges,  each  bearing  a  share  of  the  public 
burdens,  and  all  having  a  voice  in  the  general  government. 

"  The  love  ef  distmction  is  natural  to  man.  Three  millions 
of  people  cannot  be  shut  up  in  a  colony.  They  will  either  turn 
on  each  other,  or  unite  against  their  keepers.  The  road  that 
leads  to  retirement  in  the  provinces  diould  be  open  to  those 
whom  the  hope  of  distinction  invites  to  return  and  contend  fior 
the  honours  c^  the  empire.  At  present  the  egress  is  practically 
dosed." 

"  If  you  was  to  talk  for  ever.  Minister/'  said  Mr.  Sliok* 
'*  yon  couldn't  say  more  than  the  Rrince  de  Joinville's  boss  on 
that  subject." 

The  interruption  was  very  annoying ;  for  no  man  I  ever  met, 
ao  Hioronghly  uadevstands  the  snb|ect  of  cnlenial  go«pennent 
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as  Mr.  Hopewell.  His  experience  is  greater  than  that  of  aiqr 
man  now  living,  and  his  views  more  enlarged  and  more  philo- 
sophical. 

"  Gq  on,  Sam/'  said  he,  with  great  good  huiaour.  "  Let  us 
hear  what  the  Prince's  horse  said.*' 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Slick,  "  I  don't  jist  exactly  mean  to  say- 
he  spoke,  as  Balaam's  donkey  did,  in  good  English  or  French 
nother ;  hut  he  did  that  that  spoke  a  whole  hook,  with  a  hand- 
sum  wood-cut  to  the  fore,  and  that's  a  fact. 

"  Ahout  two  years  ago,  one  mortal  hrilin'  hot  day,  as  I  was 
a  pokin'  along  the  road  from  Halifax  to  Windsor,  with  Old 
Cky  in  the  waggon,  with  my  coat  off,  a  ridin'  in  my  shirt- 
sleeves, and  a  thinkin'  how  slick  a  mint-julep  would  travel 
down  red-lane,  if  I  had  it,  I  heard  such  a  chatterin'  and 
laughin"^  and  screamin'  as  I  never  a'most  heerd  afore,  since  I 
was  raised. 

" '  What  in  natur'  is  this,'  sais  I,  as  I  gave  Old  Clay  a  crack 
of  the  whip,  to  push  on.  '  There  is  some  critters  here  I  guess, 
that  have  found  a  haw  haw's  nest,  with  a  tee  hee's  egg  in  it. 
What's  in  the  wind  now  ?'  Well,  a  sudden  turn  of  the  road 
hrought  me  to  where  they  was,  and  who  should  they  be  but 
French  officers  from  the  Prince's  ship,  travellin'  incog,  in  plain 
clothes.  But,  Lord  bless  you,  cook  a  Frenchman  any  way 
you  please,  and  you  can't  disguise  him.  Natur*  will  out,  in 
spite  of  all,  and  the  name  of  a  Frencher  is  written  as  plain  as 
anything  in  his  whiskers,  and  his  hair,  and  his  skin,  and  his 
coat,  and  his  boots,  and  his  air,  and  his  gait»  and  in  everythin', 
but  only  let  him  open  his  mouth,  and  the  cat's  out  of  the  bag 
in  no  time,  ain't  it  ?  They  are  droll  boys,  is  the  French,  that's 
a  fact. 

**  Well,  there  was  four  on  'em  dismounted,  a  holdin'  of  their 
bosses  by  the  bridle,  and  a  standin'  near  a  spring  of  nice  cool 
water ;  and  there  was  a  fifth,  and  he  was  a  layin'  down  belly 
flounder  on  the  ground,  a  tryin'  to  drink  out  of  the  runnin' 
spring. 

*   "'Parley  vous  French,'  sals  I,  ' Mountsheer ?'     At  that, 
they  sot  to,  and  larfed  again  more  than  ever,  I  thought  they 
would  have  gone  into  the  high  strikes,  they  hee-hawed  so. 
>   "  Well,  one  on  'em,  that  was  a  Duke,  as  I  found  out  arter- 
wards,  said,  '  O  yees;  Saar,  we  spoked  English  too.' 
.  '* '  Lawful  heart  !*  sais  I,  '  what's  the  joke  V 

'Why,'  sab  he,  'look  there, -Sare.'    And  then  they  laifed 
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agin,  ready  to  split ;  and  sure  enough,  no  sooner  had  the  Lef« 
tenant  layed  down  to  drink,  than  the  Prince's  hoss  kneeled 
'down,  and  put  his  head  jist  over  his  neck,  and  began  to  drink 
too.  Well,  the  officer  couldn't  get  up  for  the  hoss,  and  he 
couldn't  keep  his  face  out  of  the  water  for  the  hoss.  and  he 
couldn't  drink  for  the  hoss,  and  he  was  almost  choked  to 
death,  and  as  black  in  the  face  as  your  hat.  And  the  Prince 
and  the  officers  larfed  so,  they  couldn't  help  him,  if  they  was 
to  die  for  it. 

"  Sais  I  to  myself,  '  A  joke  is  a  joke,  if  it  tante  carried  too 
far,  but  this  critter  will  be  strangled,  as  sure  as  a  gun,  if  he 
lays  here  splutterin'  this  way  much  longer/  So  I  jist  gives 
the  hoss  a  dab  in  the  mouth,  and  made  him  git  up  ;  and  then 
sais  I,  '  Prince,'  sals  I,  for  I  know'd  him  by  his  beard,  he  had 
one  exactly  like  one  of  the  old  saint's  heads  in  an  Eyetalian 
pictur,  all  dressed  to  a  pint,  so  sais  I,  '  Prince,'  and  a  plaguy 
handsum  man  he  is  too,  and  as  full  of  fiin  as  a  kitten,  so  sais 
I,  '  Prince,'  and  what's  better,  all  his  officers  seemed  plaguy 
proud  and  fond  of  him  too  ;  so  sais  I,  '  Prince,  yoil^  le  con- 
dition of  one  colonist,  which,'  sais  I,  '  Prince,  means  in 
English,  that  leftenant  is  jist  like  a  colonist.' 

•* '  Commong,'  says  he,  *  how  is  dat  ?* 

" '  Why,'  sais  I,  *  Prince,  whenever  a  colonist  goes  for  to 
drink  at  a  spring  of  the  good  things  in  this  world  (and  plaguy 
small  springs  they  have  here  too),  kad  fairly  lays  down  to  it. 
jist  as  he  gets  his  lips  cleverly  to  it,  for  a  swig,  there  is  some 
cussed  neck  or  another,  of  some  confounded  Britisher,  pops 
right  over  him,  and  pins  him  there.  He  can't  get  up,  he  can't 
back  out,  and  he  can't  drink,  and  he  is  blacked  and  blued  in 
the  fieice,  and  most  choked  with  the  weight.' 

'*  *  What  country  was  you  man  of?'  said  he,  for  he  spoke 
very  good  for  a  Frenchman. 

'<  With  that  I  straightened  myself  up,  and  looked  dignified, 
for  I  know'd  I  had  a  right  to  be  proud,  and  no  mistake ;  sais 
I,  *  Prince,  I  am  an  American  citizen.'  How  them  two  words 
altered  him.  P'raps  there  beant  no  two  words  to  ditto  'em. 
He  looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  di£Ferent  man  when  he  seed 
I  wasn't  a  mean  onsarcumsised  colonist. 

*'  •  Very  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Yankee,'  said  he,  '  very  glad 
indeed.      Shall  I  have  de  honour  to  ride  with  you  a  little  way 
in  your  carriage  ?' 
•    "  •  As  for  the  matter  of  thaV  sai*  I»  *  Mounteheer  Prince, 
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^  honour  is  all  the  o&er  way,'  for  I  can  he  at  ebil  as 
man,  if  he  sets  oat  to  act  pretty  and  do  the  thing  gentedL 

''  With  that  he  jumped  right  in,  and  ikea  he  said 
in  French  to  the  officers  ;  some  order  or  anotiiery  I  suppoa^ 
about  comin  on  and  fetchin*  his  boss  witii  them.  I  have  heaim 
in  mj  time,  a  good  many  men  speak  Fienohy  but  I  never  see 
the  man  yet,  that  could  hold  a  oandk  to  hini.  Oh,  it  was  like 
lightnin',  jist  one  long  endurin'  streak  ;  it  seemed  all  one 
sentence  and  one  word.  It  was  beautiful,  but  I  oonldn^ 
onderstand  it,  it  was  so  everkstin'  fiust. 

*'  Now/  sais  he,  *  set  sail/  And  oflF  we  sot,  at  the  rate  of 
sixteen  notts  an  hour.  Old  Clay  pleased  him,  you  may  de* 
pend ;  he  turned  round  and  clapped  his  hand%  and  larfed»  and 
waved  bis  hat  to  his  officers  to  come  on ;  and  they  wb^ped* 
and  spurred,  and  galloped,  and  raced  for  dear  life ;  bat  we 
dropped  'em  astam  like  anj^tiiing,  and  he  larfed  again,  b#*Mt««T 
than  ever.  There  is  no  people  a'most,  like  to  dide  so  fast  as 
sailors ;  they  crack  on,  like  a  honse  a  fire. 

"  Well,  arter  a  while,  sais  he,  '  Back  topsails/  and  I  hanled 
op,  and  he  jumped  down,  and  outs  with  a  podcet  book,  and 
takes  a  beautiful  gold  coronation  medaL  (It  was  solid  gold, 
no  pinchback,  but  the  rael  yaller  stuff,  jist  fresh  from  King's 
shop  to  Paris,  where  bis  money  is  made),  and  sais  he,  '  Mr. 
Yankee,  will  you  accept  that  to  remember  the  Prince  de  Jain. 
ville  and  his  horse  by  }'  And  i^bsa  he  took  off  his  hat  and 
made  me  a  bow,  and  if  that  wam't  a  bow,  then  I  never  see 
one,  that* s  all.  I  don't  believe  mortal  man,  imless  it  was  a 
Philadelphia  nigger,  cotdd  make  such  a  bow.  It  was  enon^^ 
to  sprain  his  ankle  he  curled  so  low.  And  then  off  he  went 
with  a  hop,  skip,  and  a  jump,  sailor  fashian,  back  to  meet  kii 
people. 

"  Now,  Squire,  if  you  see  Lord  Stanley,  tell  him  that  story 
of  the  Prince  de  Joinville's  horse ;  but  before  yon  get  so  far 
as  that,  pin  him  by  admissions*  When  you  want  to  get  a 
man  on  ^e  hip,  ax  him  a  question  or  two,  and  get  his  answers, 
and  then  you  have  him  in  a  comer,  be  must  stand  and  let  yon 
put  on  the  bridle.    He  can't  help  it  no  how,  he  can  fix  it. 

"  Says  you,  '  My  Lord' — don*t  forget  his  title — every  man 
fikes  the  sound  of  that,  it's  mnnc  to  his  ears,  it's  like  our 
splendid  national  air,  Yankee  Doodle,  yoa  never  get  tired  of 
it.  '  My  Lord,'  sais  you,  '  what  do  you  suppose  is  the  reaaoa 
the  French  keep  Algiers  V    Well,  he*ll  np  uidsay,  it's  an  out- 
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kt  for  the  fiery  spiiits  of  France,  it  gives  them  employment  and 
an  opportunity  to  distinguish  themaehres,  and  what  the  climate 
and  the  inimy  ^are,  become  valuable  officers.  It  makes  good 
soldiers  out  of  bad  subjects. 

'  Do  you  call  that  good  policy  ?'  sals  yoa. 
Well,  fae^s  a  trump,  is  Mr.  Stanley,  at  least  folks  say  so ; 
and  he'll  say  right  off  the  reel  '  onquestionably  it  is— excel* 
lent  policy.' 

**  When  he  says  that,  you  have  him  bagged,  he  may  flounder 
and  spring  like  a  salmon  jist  caught ;  but  he  can't  out  of  the 
landin'  net.  You've  got  him,  and  no  mistake.  Sais  you, 
'  what  outlet  have  you  for  the  colonies  ?' 

"  Well,  he'll  scratch  his  head  and  stare  at  diat,  for  a  space. 
Hell  hum  and  haw  a  little  to  get  breath,  for  he  never  thought 
of  that  afore,  since  he  grow'd  up ;  but  he's  no  fool,  I  can  tell 
you,  and  hell  out  with  his  mould,  run  an  answer  and  be  ready 
for  you  in  no  time.  He'U  say,  '  They  don't  require  none,  Sir« 
Tlie  have  no  redundant  population.  They  are  an  outlet  them* 
selves.' 

"  Sais  you, '  I  wasn't  talking  of  an  outlet  for  population,  for 
France  or  the  provinces  nother.  I  was  talking  of  an  outlet  for 
the  clever  men,  for  the  onquiet  ones,  for  the  fiery  spirits.' 

'* '  For  that.  Sir,'  he  will  say,  '  they  have  the  local  patronage.' 

***0h!*  sais  you,  *I  wam't  aware,  I  beg  pardon,  I  have 
been  absent  some  time,  as  long  as  twenty  days,  or  perhaps 
twenty-five,  there  must  have  been  great  changes,  since  I  left.' 

"  '  The  garrison  V  sais  you. 
'  Is  English,'  sais  he. 

*  The  armed  ships  in  the  harbour  ?' 

*  English.' 

*  The  governor  jmd  his  secretary  ?' 
" '  English.' 

"  *  The  principal  officer  of  customs  and  principal  part  of  his 
deputies  ?' 
"'English.' 

*'  *  The  commissariat  and  the  staff?' 
*'  *  English  to  a  man.' 
•'  *  The  dockyard  people  V ' 
"'English.' 

**  *  The  postmaster  giniral  V 
*• '  English.' 
<«  'What,  Enghsh  ?'  sais  yon,  aadlook  all  surprise^  as  if  yon 
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didn't  know.  '  I  thought  he  was  a  colonist,  seein'  the  pro^ce 
pays  so  much  for  the  mails/ 

***No,'  he'll  say,  *not  now;  we  havejist  sent  an  English 
one  over,  for  we  find  it's  a  good  thing  that.' 

*'  *  One  word  more,'  sais  you,  *  and  I  have  done.  If  your 
army  officers  out  there,  get  leave  of  absence,  do  you  stop  their 
pay?' 

" '  No.' 

"  'Do  you  sarve  native  colonists  the  same  way  ?' 

•*  *  No,  we  stop  half  their  salaries.' 

'*  *  Exactly/  sais  you,  *  make  them  feel  the  difference. 
Always  make  a  nigger  feel  he  is  a  nigger  or  he'll  get  sassy, 
you  may  depend.  As  for  patronage,'  sais  you,  '  you  know  as 
well  as  I  do,  that  all  that's  not  worth  havin',  is  jist  left  to  poor 
colonist.  He  is  an  officer  of  militia,  gets  no  pay  and  finds  his 
own  fit  out.  Like  Don  Quixote's  tailor,  he  works  for  nothin, 
and  finds  thread.  Any  other  little  matters  of  the  same  kind, 
that  nobody  wants,  and  nobody  else  will  take ;  if  Blue-nose 
makes  interest  for,  and  has  good  luck,  he  can  get  as  a  great 
favour,  to  conciliate  his  countrymen.  No,  Minister,'  sais  you, 
•  you  are  a  clever  man,  every  body  sais  you  are  a  brick  ;  and 
if  you  ain't,  you  talk  more  like  one,  than  any  body  I  have 
seen  this  while  past.  I  don't  want  no  office  myself,  if  I  did 
p'raps,  I  wouldn't  talk  about  patronage  this  way ;  but  I  sun 
a  colonist,  I  want  to  see  the  colonists  remain  so.  They  are 
attached  to  England,  that's  a  fact,  keep  them  so  by  making 
them  Englishmen,  Throw  the  door  wide  open ;  patronise  them ; 
enlist  them  in  the  imperial  sarvice,  allow  them  a  chance  to 
contend  for  honours  and  let  them  win  them,  if  they  can.  If 
they  don't  it's  their  own  fault,  and  cuss  'em  they  ought  to  be 
kicked,  for  if  they  ain't  too  lazy,  there  is  no  mistake  in  'em, 
that's  a  fact.  The  country  will  be  proud  of  them,  if  they  go 
a-head.  Their  language  will  change  then.  It  will  W  our 
army,  the  delighted  critters  will  say,  not  the  English  army ; 
our  navy,  our  church,  our  parliament,  our  aristocracy,  &c.,  and 
the  word  English  will  be  left  out  holus-bolus,  and  that  proud, 
that  endearin*  word  **  our"  will  be  insarted.  Do  this,  and  you 
will  show  yourself  the  first  statesman  of  modem  times.  You'll 
rise  right  up  to  the  top  of  the  pot,  you'll  go  clean  over  Peel's 
head,  as  you  folks  go  over  ourn,  not  by  jumpin'  over  him,  but 
by  takin'  him  by  the  neck  and  squeezin'  him  down.  You 
'mancipated  the  blacks,  now  liberate  the  colonists  and  make 
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Englishmen  of  them,  and  see  whether  the  goneys  won't  grin 
from  ear  to  ear,  and  show  their  teeth,  as  well  as  the  niggers 
did.  Don't  let  Yankee  clockmakers,  (you  may  say  that  if  you 
like,  if  it  will  help  your  argument,)  don't  let  travellin*  Yankee 
clockmakers  tell  such  stories,  against  your  justice  and  our 
pride  as  that  of  the  Prince  de  Jomville  and  his  horse,* " 
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**  Herb/'  said  Mr.  Slick,  'Ms  an  invitation  for  you  and  me, 
and  minister  to  go  and  visit  Sir  Jjittleeared  Bighead,  down  to 
Yorkshire.  You  can  go  if  you  like,  and  for  once,  p'raps  it's 
worth  goin'  to  see  how  these  chaps  first  kill  time,  and  then 
how  time  kills  them  in  tiun.  Eatin',  drinkin',  sleepin',  growlin*, 
fowlin',  and  huntin'  kills  time ;  and  gout,  aperplexy,  dispepsy, 
and  blue  devils  kills  them.  They  are  like  two  fightin'  dogs, 
one  dies  of  the  thrashin'  he  gets,  and  t'other  dies  of  the  wounds 
he  got  a  killin'  of  him.  Tit  for  tat;  wha£'s  sarce  for  the 
goose,  is  sarce  for  the  gander. 

*'  If  you  want  to  go.  Minister  will  go  with  you ;  but  hang 
me  if  I  do.  The  only  thing  is,  it'll  puzzle  you  to  get  him 
awny,  if  he  gdts  down  there.  You  never  see  such  a  crotchical 
old  critter  in  your  life  as  he  is.  He  flies  right  off  the  handle 
for  nothin'.  He  goes  strayin'  away  off  in  the  fields  and  gul- 
lies, a  browsin' about  with  a  hammer,  crackin'  up  bits  of  stones 
like. walnuts,  or  pickin'  up  old  weeds,  faded  flowers,  and  what 
not ;  and  stands  starin'  at  'em  for  ever  so  long,  through  his 
eye-glass,  and  keeps  ea  sayin'  to  himself,  '  Wonderful  provision 
of  natur !'  Airth  and  seas  I  what  does  he  mean  ?  How  long 
would  a  man  live  on  such  provision,  I  should  like  to  know,  as 
them  bitter  yarbs. 

*•  Well,  then,  he'll  jist  as  soon  set  down  and  jaw  away  by 
the  hoigr  together  with  a  dirty-faced,  stupid  little  poodle  lookin' 
child,  as  if  it  was  a  nice  spry  little  dog  he  was  a  trainin'  of  for 
treein'  partridges ;  or  talk  poetry  with  the  galls,  or  corn-law 
with  the  patriots,  or  anything.      Nothin'  comes  amiss  to  hidi. 

"  But  what  provokes  me,  is  to  hear  him  go  blartin'  all  over 
the  country  about  home  scenes,  and  beautiful  landscape,  and 
rich  yardmre.    My  sakes,  the  vardure  here  is  so  deep,  it  looks 
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ISee  moumin' ;  if  s  aedlly  diimal.  Then  tiiese*8  na  water  to 
pre  light  to  the  pictur,  and  no  sun  to  cheex  it ;  and  the  hedges 
ore  aM  square ;  and  the  Hne  trees  are  as  stiff  as  an  old  gall  that 
wtta  once  pretty,  and  has  grow'n  proud  on  the  memory  of  it. 

"  I  don't  like  their  limdscape  a  hit,  there  ain't  no  natur  in  it. 
Oh ! .  if  you  go,  take  Mm  along  with  you,  for  he  will  put  you 
in  consait  of  all  you  see,  except  reform,  dissent,  and  things  o' 
that  kind ;  for  he  is  an  out  and  out  old  Tory,  and  thinks 
nothin'  can  he  changed  here  for  the  hetter,  except  them  that 
don't  agree  with  him. 

".  He  was  a  wamin'  you  t'other  day  not  to  take  all  I  said  for 
Gospel  ahout  society  here;  hut  you'll  see  who's  right  and 
who's  wrong  afore  youVe  done,  I  know.  I  described  to  you, 
when  you  returned  from  Gbrmany,  Dinm'  oui  to  London. 
Now  1*11  give  you  my  opinion  of  *  Life  in  the  CowUry,'  And 
fust  of  all,  as  I  was  a  sayin',  there  is  no  such  thing  as  natur* 
here.  Everything  is  artificial ;  everydnng  of  its  kind  alike ; 
and  every  thing  oninterestin'  and  tiresome. 

"  Well,  if  London  is  dull,  in  the  way  of  West  Eend  people, 
the  country,  I  guess,  is  a  little  mucher.  Life  in  the  countzy 
is  different,  of  course,  from  life  in  town ;  but  still  life  itself  is 
alike  there,  exceptin'  again  class  difference.  That  is^  nobility 
is  all  alike,  as  far  as  their  order  goes ;  and  country  gents  is 
alike,  as  far  as  their  class  goes ;  and  the  last  especiidly,  when 
they  hante  travelled  none,  everlastin'  flat,  in  their  own  way. 
Take  a  lord,  now,  and  visit  him  to  his  country  seat,  and  I'll 
tell  you  what  you  will  find — a  sort  of  Washington  State  house 
place.  It  is  either  a  rail  old  castle  of  the  genuine  kind,  or 
a  gingerbread  crinkum  crankum  imitaticm  of  a  thing  diat 
only  existed  in  fancy,  but  never  was  seen  afore — a  thing  that's 
made  modern  for  use,  and  in  ancient  stile  for  ^ew ;  or  else  it^s 
a  great  cold,  formal^  slice  of  a  London  terrace,  stuck  on  a  hiM 
in  a  wood. 

*'  Well,  there  is  lawn^  park,  artificial  pond  called  a  lake, 
deer  that's  fashionablized  and  civilized,  and  as  little  natur  it 
'em  as  the  humans  have.  Kennel  and  hounds  for  parsicutin' 
foxes — ^presarves  (not  what  we  c^ll  presarves,  quinces  and 
apple  sarce,  and  greengages  done  in  sugar,  but  presarves  for 
breedin'  tame  partridges  and  pheasants  to  shoot  at),  H^avianes, 
Hive-eries,  H'yew-veries,  Hot  Houses,  and  so  on ;  for  they 
put  an  H  before  every  word  do  tiiese  critters,  and  then  tell  us 
Yankee  we  don't  speak  English. 

"  Well,  when  you  have  seen  an  oLd  and  a  new  lioiisi  of 
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tiieae  fdlkh,  you  hape  teen  all.  f^iUain  differ  a  little,  but 
of  all  is  so  alike,  tluit  liiough  p'raps  you  wouldn't  migfai^f^  o^t 
for  another,  yet  you'd  say  they  was  all  of  one  ^oiily.  The  king 
is  tlieir  father. 

**  Now  it  may  seem  kinder  odd  to  you»  and  I  do  suppose  it 
win,  but  what  Uttie  nature  there  is  to  Bnglaad  is  among  these 
i^per  crust  nobility.  Mitremes  meeU  The  most  deguit 
critter  in  America  is  an  Indgian  chisf.  The  most  degant  one 
in  England  is  a  noble.  There  is  natur  in  both.  You  will 
TOW  that's  a  crotchet  of  minep  but  it's  a  fact ;  and  I  will  tell 
you  how  it  is,  some  odier  time.  For  I  opine  the  most 
charmin',  most  nateial,  least  artificial^  kindest^  and  conde« 
scendenest  people  here  are  rael  nobles.  Younger  children  are 
the  devil,  half  rank  makes  'em  proud,  and  entire  poverty  makes 
'em  soar.  Strap  pride  on  us  empty  pme,  mid  ii  pute  a  nwet 
hemttijkl  edge  en,  it  cats  like  a  rotor.  They  have  to  assart 
tlteir  dignity,  totiber  one's  dignity  don't  want  no  assartin*.  It 
speidcs  fer  itself. 

*'  I  won't  enter  into  particulars  now.  I  want  to  shew  you 
country  life ;  because  if  you  don't  want  to  hang  yourself  don't 
tony  there,  thaf  s  all ;  go  and  look  at  'em,  but  don't  stay 
there.  If  3rou  cant  help  it  no  how,  you  can  fix  it,  do  it  in 
tiiree  days ;  one  to  come,  <«e  to  see,  and  one  to  go.  If  yon 
do  that,  and  make  tlie  fust  late,  and  the  last  airly,  you'll  get 
tiirougfa  it ;  for  it  won't  only  make  a  day  and  a  half,  when 
snmtotalized.  Well  £EUicy  it,  that's  better  than  the  rael 
tiling,  any  time. 

"  So  lets  go  to  a  country  gentleman's  house,  or  '  lande<v 
as  they  call  'em,  cause  they  are  so  iafamally  heavy.  Well, 
his  bouse  is  either  an  old  onconvenient  up  and  down,  crooked- 
laned,  bad  lighted,  bed  wanned,  and  shockin'  cut  up  in  smaU 
rooms,  or  a  ^ic  and  span  formal,  new  one,  bavin'  aU  at 
most,  according  to  his  puss,  of  those  thin^,  about  lord's 
houses,  only  on  a  smaller  scale. 

"  Well,  I'll  arrive  in  time  for  dinner,  I'll  titivate  myself  v^ 
and  down  to  drawin'-room,  and  whose  the  company  that'f(  %^ 
dine  there  ?  Why,  cuss  'em,  half  a  dozen  of  these  gents  owm 
the  country  for  inilee  rounds  so  they  have  to  keep  som^  com- 
pany at  the  house,  and  the  rest  is  neighbours. 

**  Now  for  goodness  gracious  sake,  jist  let's  see  who-Aey 
be !  Why  one  or  two  poor  parsons,  tJiat  have  nothin'  new  in 
'cni»  and  nothin'  new  oa  'em,  goodish  sort  people  too,  only  tiiay 
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larf  a  leetle,  jist  a  leetle  louder  at  host's  jokes»  than  at  mine, 
at  least,  I  suspicion  it,  'cause  I  never  could  see  nothin'  to  larf 
at  in  his  jokes.  One  or  two  country  nobs  of  brother  landed 
gents,  that  look  as  big  as  if  the  whole  of  the  three  per  cent 
consols  was  in  their  breeches  pockets ;  one  or  two  damseb, 
that  was  young  once,  but  have  confessed  to  bein'  old  maids, 
drop*t  the  word  *  Miss,'  'cause  it  sounded  ridikilous,  and  took 
the  title  of  *  Mrs.'  to  look  like  widders.  Two  or  three  wive- 
women  of  the  Chinese  stock,  a  bustin'  of  their  stays  off  a'most, 
and  as  fat  as  show-beef;  an  oldest  son  or  two,  with  the  eend 
of  the  silver  spoon  he  was  bom  with,  a  peepin'  out  o'  the 
comer  of  his  mouth,  and  his  face  as  vacant  as  a  horn  lantern 
without  a  candle  in  it ;  a  younger  son  or  so  jist  from  college, 
who  looks  as  if  he  had  an  idea  he'd  have  to  aim  his  livin',  and 
(Whose  lantern  face  look  as  if  it  had  had  a  candle  in  it,  that 
had  e'en  amost  burnt  the  sides  out,  rather  thin  and  pale,  with 
streaks  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  it ;  one  or  two  everlastin'  pretty 
young  galls,  so  pretty  as  there  is  nothin'  to  do,  you  can't 
hardly  help  bein'  spooney  on  'em. 

"  Matchless  galls,  they  be  too,  for  there  is  no  matches  for 
'em.  The  primur-genitur  boy  takes  all,  so  they  have  no 
fortin.  Well,  a  younger  son  won't  do  for  'em,  for  he  has  no 
fortin,  and  t'other  primo  geno  there,  couldn't  if  he  would,  for 
he  wants  the  estate  next  to  hisn,  and  has  to  take  the  gall  than 
owns  it,  or  he  won't  get  it.  I  pity  them  galls,  I  do  upon  my 
soul.  It's  <a  hard  fate,  that,  as  Minister  sais,  in  his  pretty 
t|dk,  to  bud,  unfold,  bloom,  wither,  and  die  on  the  parent 
stock,  and  have  no  one  to  pluck  the  rose,  and  put  it  in  his 
bosom,  ain't  it  ? 

"  Dinner  is  ready,  and  you  lock  and  lock,  and  march  off  two 
and  two,  to  t'other  room,  and  feed.  Well,  the  dinner  is  like 
town  dinner,  there  aint  much  difference,  there  is  some  ;  there 
is  a  difference  atween  a  country  coat,  and  a  London  coat ;  but 
still  they  look  alike,  and  are  intended  to  be  as  near  the  same 
as  tbey  can.  The  appetite  is  better  than  town  folks,  and  there 
is  more  eatin'  and  less  talkin',  but  the  talkin',  like  the  eatin', 
is  heavy  and  solemcoloy. 

"  Now  do,  Mr.  Poker,  that's  a  good  soul,  now  do.  Squire, 
look  at  the  sarvants.  Do  you  hear  that  feller,  a  blowin'  and  a 
wheesin'  like  a  boss  that's  got  the  heaves  ?  *  Well,  he  is  so  fat 
and  lazy,  and  murders  beef  and  beer  so,  he  has  got  the  assmy, 
and  walkin'  puts  him  out  o*  breath — airt  it  beautiful !    Faith- 
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fill  old  sarvaut  tha^  so  attached  to  the  fomily  I  which  neana 
the  family  prog.  Always  to  home  !  which  means  he  is  always 
eatin'  and  drinkin',  and  hante  time  to  go  out.  So  respectful ! 
which  means  howin'  is  an  everlastin*  sight  easier,  and  safer 
too,  nor  talkin'  is.  So  honest !  which  means,  parquisites  covers 
all  he  takes.  Keeps  every  thin'  in  such  good  order !  which 
means  he  makes  the  women  do  his  work.  Puts  everythin'  in 
it's  place,  he  is  so  methodical !.  which  means,  there  is  no  young 
children  in  the  house,  and  old  aunty  always  puts  things  back 
where  she  takes  'em  from.  For  she  is  a  good  bit  of  stuff  is 
aunty,  as  thin,  tough,  and  soople  as  a  painter's  palate  knife. 
Oh,  Lord !  how  I  would  like  to  lick  him  with  a  bran  new  cow 
hide  whip,  round  and  round  the  park,  every  day,  an  hour  afore 
breakfast,  to  improve  his  wind,  and  teach  him  how  to  mend 
his  pace.     I'd  repair  his  old  bellowses  for  him,  I  know. 

'*  Then  look  at  the  butler,  how  he  tordles  like  a  Terrapin ; 
he  has  got  the  gout,  that  feller,  and  no  wonder,  nother.  Every 
decanter  that  comes  in  has  jist  half  a  bottle  in  it,  the  rest  goes 
in  tastin',  to  see  it  aint  corked.  His  charade**  would  suffer  if 
a  bit  o'  cork  floated  in  it.  Every  other  bottle  is  corked,  so  Jie 
drinks  that  bottle,  and  opens  another,  and  gives  master  half  of 
it.  The  housekeeper  pets  him,  calls  him  Mr.,  asks  him  if  he 
has  heard  from  Sir  Philip  lately,  hintin*  that  he  is  of  gentle 
blood,  only  the  wrong  side  of  the  blanket,  and  that  pleases 
him.  They  are  both  well  to  do  in  the  world.  Vails  count  up 
in  time,  and  they  talk  big  sometimes,  When  alone  together,  and 
hint  at  wamin'  off  the  old  knight,  marryin*,  and  settin'  up  a 
tripe  shop,  some  o'  these  days  ;  don't  that  hint  about  wedlock 
bring  him  a  nice  little  hot  supper  that  night,  and  don't  that 
Httle  supper  bring  her  a  tumbler  of  nice  mulled  wine,  and  don't 
both  on  'em  look  as  knowin'  as  a  boiled  codfish,  and  a  shelled 
oyster,  that's  all. 

"  He  once  got  warned  himself,  did  old  Thomas,  so  said  he, 

*  Where  do  you  intend  to  go,  master  ?'  •  Me,'  said  the  old 
man,    scratchin'  his   head,   and  lookin'  puzzled,  'nowhere.' 

*  Oh,  I  thought  you  intend  to  leave,'  said  Thomas, '  for  /  don't.' 
'  Very  good  that,  Thomas,  come  I  like  that.'  The  old  knight's 
got  an  anecdote  by  that,  and  nanny-goats  aint  picked  up  every 
day  in  the  country.  He  tells  that  to  every  stranger,  every 
stranger  larfs,  and  the  two  parsons  larf,  and  the  old  '  Sir*  larfs- 
so,  he  wakes  up  an  old  sleepin'  cough  that  most  breaks  his 
ribs,  and  Thomas  is  set  up  for  a  character. 

li 
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^*  A^ViL  arter  saarvaaU  is  gone,  and  women  folka  made  tibeA* 
selves  scarce,  we  haul  up  clofier  to  the  taUe,  have  mere  rooia 
for  legs,  and  then  comes  the  most  interestin'  pait.  Poor  rates*, 
quarter  sesnoos^  turnpikes,  corn-laws,  next  assizea>  raU-roada 
and  parish  matters »  with  a  touch  of  the  horse  and  dog  hetween 
primo  and  secoodo  genitur,  for  variety.  If  politics  turn  up» 
you  can  read  who  ho»fc  is  in  a  gineral  way  with  half  an  eye. 
If  he  is  an  ante-corn-lawer,  then  he  is  a  mann£BCturer  that 
wants  to  grind  the  pocMr  instead  of  grain.  He  is  a  new  moaand 
reformer.  If  be  goes  up  to  the  bub  for  corn-law,  tlien  he 
wants  to  live  and  let  live,  is  of  an  old  family,  and  a  tory. 
Talk  of  test  oaths  hein'  doae  away  with,  why  Lord  love  yoii» 
they  are  in  full  force  here  yet.  See  what  a  feller  swears  by — 
tiliat's  bis  test,  and  no  mistake. 

«  Well,  you  wouldn't  g^uess  now  there  was  so  much  to  talk 
of,  would  you  ?  But  hear  'em  over  and  over  every  day,  the 
same  everlastin'  round,  and  you  would  think  the  topics  not  aa 
many  arter  all,  I  can  tell  you  It  soon  runs  out,  and  when  it 
does,  you  must  wait  till  the  next  rain,  for  another  freshet  to 
float  these  heavy  logs  on. 

"  Coffee  comes»  and  then  it's  up  and  jine  the  ladies.  Wdl» 
then  talk  is  tried  agin,  but  it's  no  go ;  Uiey  can't  come  it,  and 
Qoe  of  the  good-natured  fiEit  old  kdy- birds  goes  to  the  piany, 
and  sits  on  the  music  stoid.  Oh,  Hedges !  how  it  creaks,  but 
it's  good  stuff,  I  guess»  it  will  carry  double  this  hitch ;  and  she 
sings,  '  I  wish  I  was  a  butterfly.'  Heavens  and  airth !  the  fust 
time  I  heard  one  of  these  hugeaceous  critters  eome  out  with 
that  queer  idee,  I  thought  I  should  a  dropt  right  off  of  the  otter- 
maa  on  the  floor,  and  rolled  over  and  over  a-laugliin ,  it  tickled 
me  so,  it  makes  me  larf  now  only  to  tltink  pf  it.  Well,  the 
wings  don't  come,  such  big  butterflies  have  to  grub  it  in  spite 
of  Old  Nick,  and  after  wishin'  and  wishin'  ever  so  long  in  vain, 
one  of  the  young  galls  sits  down  and  sings  in  rael  right  down 
aimest,  '  I  wont  be  a  nun.'  Poor  critter !  there  is  some  sense 
in  that,  but  I  guess  she  will  be  bleeged  to  be,  for  all  that. 

"  Now  eatin'  is  done,  talkin'  is  done,  and  singin'  is  done ; 
so  here  is  chaml)er  candles,  and  off  to  bed,  that  is  if  yoa 
are  a  stayin*  there.  If  you  ain't,  '  Mr.  Weather  Mutton's 
carriage  is  ready.  Sir.'  and  Mr.  Weather  Mutton,  and 
Mrs.  Weather  Mutton  and  the  entire  stranger  get  in,  and 
when  you  do,  you  are  in  for  it,  I  can  tell  you.  You  are  in  for 
a  seven  mile  heat  at  least  of  cross  ooontry  roads,  axletree.  deep 
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lain  pouring  straigbt  up  and  down  like  Niagara,  hi^  hedges^ 
deep  ditches  full  of  water,  dsrk  as  Egypt ;  ain't  room  to  pass 
nothin'  if  70a  meet  it,  and  don't  feel  jist  altogether  easy  about 
them  cussed  alhgators  and  navigators*  critters  that  work  on 
ni^«*roads  aU  day»  and  on  houses  and  travelers  by  night. 

"  If  y<m  oome  with  Mr.  Weather  Mutton,  you  seed  the  car- 
riage in  coarse.  If s  an  old  one,  a  funily  one,  and  as  heavy 
aa  an  ox-cart.  The  hosaes  are  old,  ^euniiy  hoases^  everkstin* 
£it»  almighty  bay,  and  the  way  they  travel  is  a  cautioa  to  a 
amdl.  It's  vulgar  to  go  fast,  if  s  only  butcher's  bosses  trot 
quick,  and  besides,  there  is  no  hurry — ^there  is  nothin'  to  do 
to  home.     Affectkmafce   couple!   happy  mani   he  takes  his 

iiife*s  hand  in  hia kisses  it  ?    No,  not  be,  but  he  puts  his 

head  back  in  the  comer  of  the  carriage,  and  goes  to  sleep,  and 
dreams— — of  her  7  Not  he  indeed,  but  ol  a  saddle  of  mut- 
ton and  curren'  jc^7* 

'*  Well,  if  you  are  &  stoppin*  at  Sir  Littleeared  Bigfaead'a^ 
yow  escape  the  flight  by  night,  and  go  to  bed  and  think  oif 
home  and  natur'.  Next  mornin',  or  rather  next  noon,  down 
to  breakfttsL  Oh,  it's  awfully  stupid !  That  second  nap  in 
the  momin*  always  fuddles  the  head,  and  makes  it  as  mothery 
aeryled  cyder  grounds.  Nobody  looks  as  sweet  as  sugar- 
candy  quite,  except  them  two  beautiful  galls  and  thdr  hcmey 
fips.  But  them  is  only  to  look  at.  If  you  want  honey,  there 
ia  some  on  a  little  cut  glass,  dugout  of  a  dish.  But  you  cant 
eat  it,  for  lookin'  at  the  genuine,  at  kaat  I  can*t,  and  never 
could.     I  don't  know  what  you  can  do. 

*'  Praps  you'd  like  to  look  at  the  picturs,  it  will  serve  to 
pass  away  time.  They  are  family  ones.  And  family  pictura 
aarve  aa  a  history.  Our  Mexican  Indgiana  did  all  their  his- 
tory in  picturs.  Let's  go  the  round  of  the  room.  Lawful 
heut  I  what  a  big  '  Brown  ox'  taat  is.  Old  '  Star  and  Gar- 
ters ;'  father  fatted  him.  He  was  a  prize  ox ;  he  eat  a  thou- 
sand bushel  of  turnips,  a  thousand  pound  of  oil  cake,  a  tbou- 
aand  of  hay,  and  a  thousand  weight  of  mangel  wurzel.  and 
took  a  thousand  days  to  fat,  and  weighed  ever  so  many  thou- 
sands too.  I  don't  believe  it,  but  I  don't  say  so.  out  of 
manners^  for  I'll  take  my  oath  he  was  fatted  on  porter,  because 
he  looks  exactly  like  the  footman  on  all  fours.  He  is  a  walking 
'  Ilrowm  Stout,*  that  feller. 

**  There  is  a  hunter,  come,  I  like  bosses ;  but  this  brute 
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painted  when  at  grass,  and  is  too  fat  to  look  well,  guess  he 
was  a  goodish  hoss  in  his  day  though.  He  ain't  a  bad  cut, 
that's  a  &ct. 

**  Hullo  !  what's  this  pictur  ?  Why,  this  is  from  «ur  side 
of  the  water,  as  1  am  a  livin'  sinner,  this  is  a  New- Found- 
lander,  this  dog ;  yes,  and  he  is  of  the  true  genutotn^  breed 
too,  look  at  his  broad  forehead — his  dew- claws — his  little  ears; 
(Sif  Littleeared  must  have  been  named  arter  him),  his  long 
hair — his  lieautiful  eye.  He  is  a  first  chop  article  that ;  but, 
oh  Lord,  he  is  too  shockin'  fat  altogether.  He  is  like  Mother 
Gary's  chickens,  they  are  all  fat  and  feathers.  A  wick  run 
through  'em  makes  a  candle.  This  critter  is  all  hair  and 
blubber ;  if  he  goes  too  near  the  grate,  he'll  catch  into  a  blaze 
and  set  fire  to  the  house. 

"  There's  our  friend  the  host,  with  cap  and  gold  tassel  on, 
ridin'  on  his  back,  and  there's  his  younger  brother  (that  died 
to  Cambridge  from  settin'  up  all  night  for  his  degree,  and 
suppin'  on  dry  mathematics,  and  swallerin'  '  Newton'  whole), 
younger  brother  like,  walkin'  on  foot,  and  leadin'  the  dog  by 
the  head,  while  the  heir  is  a  scoldin'  him  for  not  goin' faster. 

"  Then>  there  is  an  old  aunty  that  a  forten  come  from. 
She  looks  like  a  bale  o*  cotton,  fust  screwed  as  tight  as  pos- 
sible, and  then  corded  hard.  Lord,  if  they  had  only  given  her 
a  pinch  of  snuff,  when  she  was  full  dressed  and  trussed,  and 
sot  her  a  sneezin',  she'd  a  blowed  up,  and  the  fortin  would 
have  come  twenty  years  sooner. 

'*  Yes,  it's  a  family  pictur,  indeed,  they  are  all  family 
picturs.  They  are  all  fine  animals,  but  over  fed  and  under 
worked. 

"  Now  it's  up  and  take  a  turn  in  the  gardens.  There  is 
some  splendid  flowers  on  that  slope.  You  and  the  galls  go  to 
look  at  'em,  and  jist  as  you  get  there,  the  grass  is  juicy  from 
the  everlastin'  rain,  and  awfiil  slippy ;  up  go  your  heels,  and 
down  goes  stranger  on  the  broad  of  his  back,  slippin'  and 
slidin'  and  coastin'  right  down  the  bank,  slap  over  the  light 
mud-earth  bed,  and  crushin'  the  flowers  as  flat  as  a  pancake, 
and  you  yaller  ochered  all  over,  clean  away  from  the  scruff  of 
your  neck,  down  to  the  tip  eend  of  your  heel,  llie  galls  larf, 
and  the  bed-room  maid  larfs  ;  and  who  the  plague  can  blame 
them?  Old  Marm  don't  larf  though,  because  she  is  too  per- 
lite,  and  besides,  she's  lost  her  flowers,  and  that's  no  larfin* 
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matter ;  and  you  don't  larf,  'cause  you  feel  a  little  the  nastiest 
you  ever  did,  and  jist  as  near  like  a  fool  as  to  be  taken  for 
one,  in  the  dark,  that's  a  fact. 

**  Well,  you  renew  the  outer  man,  and  try  it  a^,  and  it's 
look  at  the  stable  and  bosses  with  Sir  Host,  and  the  dogs,  and 
the  carriages,  and  two  American  trees,  and  a  peacock,  and  a 
guinea  hen,  and  a  gold  pheasant,  and  a  silver  pheasant,  and 
all  that,  and  then  lunch.  Who  the  plague  can  eat  lunch,  that's 
only  jist  breakfasted  ? 

**  So  away  goes  lunch,  and  off  goes  you  and  the  '  Sir,'  a 
trampousin'  and  a  trapsein'  over  the  wet  grass  agin  (I  should 
like  to  know  what  ain't  wet  in  this  country),  and  ploughed 
fields,  and  wide  ditches  chock  full  of  dirty  water,  if  you  slip 
in,  to  souse  you  most  ridikelous ;  and  over  gates  that's  nailed 
up^  and  stiles  that's  got  no  steps  for  fear  of  thoroughfare,  and 
through  underwood  that's  loaded  with  rain-drops,  away  off  to 
tother  eend  of  the  estate,  to  see  the  most  beautiful  field  of 
turnips  that  ever  was  seen,  only  the  flies  eat  all  the  plants  up ; 
and  then  back  by  another  path,  that's  slumpier  than  t'other, 
and  twice  as  long,  that  you  may  see  an  old  wall  with  two 
broke-out  winders,  all  covered  with  ivy,  which  is  called  a  ruin. 
And  well  named  it  is,  too,  for  I  tore  a  bran  new  pair  of 
trousers,  mostonhandsum,  ascramblin'  over  the  fences  to  see  it» 
and  ruined  a  pair  of  shoes  that  was  all  squashed  out  of  shape 
by  the  wet  and  mud. 

*•  Well,  arter  all  this  day  of  pleasure,  it  is  time  to  rig  up  in 
your  go-to-meetin'  clothes  for  dinner ;  and  that  is  the  same 
as  yesterday,  only  stupider,  if  that's  possible;  and  that  is 
Life  in  the  Country. 

"  How  the  plague  can  it  be  otherwise  than  dull  ?  If  there 
is  nothin'  to  see,  there  can't  be  nothin'  to  talk  about.  Now 
the  town  is  full  of  things  to  see.  There  is  Babbage's 
machine,  and  Bank  Governor's  machine,  and  the  Yankee 
woman's  machine,  and  the  flyin'  machine,  afid  all  sorts  of 
machines,  and  galleries,  and  tunnels,  and  mesmerisers,  and 
theatres,  and  flower-shows,  and  cattle-shows,  and  beast-shows, 
and  every  kind  of  show ;  and  what's  better  nor  all,  beautiful 
got-up  women,  and  men  turned  out  in  fust  chop  style,  too. 

**  I  don't  mean  to  say  country  women  ain't  handsum  here, 
'cause  they  be.  There  is  no  sun  here;  and  how  in  natur'  can  it  be 
otherways  than  that  they  have  good  complexions.  But  it  tante 
safe  to  be  caged  with  them  in  a  house  out  o'  town.    Fust  thing 
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you  both  do,  is  to  get  spooney,  makin'  eyes  and  company-foo&s  at 
«ach  other,  and  then  think  of  raatin',  like  a  pair  of  dores,  and  that 
won't  answer  for  the  like  of  you  and  me.  The  fact  is.  Squire, 
]f  you  want  to  see  women^  you  musn't  go  to  a  house  in  the 
country,  nor  to  mere  good  company  in  town  for  it,  iho'  there 
be  first  chop  articles  in  both ;  but  you  must  go  among  the  big 
bugs  the  top-lofty  nobility,  in  London ;  for  since  the  days  of 
old  marm  Eve,  down  to  this  instant  present  time.  I  dont 
think  there  ever  was  or  ever  will  be  such  splendiferous  galls 
as  is  there*  Liord,  the  fust  time  I  seed  'em  it  put  me  in  mind 
of  what  had  happened  to  me  at  New  Brunswick  once.  Go- 
vernor of  Mfiune  seat  me  over  to  their  Gk>vemor*s,  ofiictal-like, 
with  a  state  letter,  and  the  British  officers  axed  me  to  dine 
to  their  mess.  Well,  the  English  brags  so  like  niggers,  I 
thought  rd  prove  'em,  and  set  'em  off  on  their  old  trade  jist 
for  fun.  So,  sajrs  I,  stranger  captain,  sius  I,  is  all  these  forks 
and  spoons,  and  plates  and  covers,  and  urns,  and  what  nots, 
rael  genuic^iistf  solid  silver,  the  clear  thing,  and  no  mistake. 
*Sartairily,*  said  he,  '  we  have  nothin*  but  silver  here.'  He 
did,  upon  my  soul,  just  as  cool,  as  if  it  was  all  true ;  well 
you  can*t  tell  a  unitary  what  he  sais  aint  credible,  or  you 
have  to  fight  him.  It's  considered  ongenteel,  so  I  jiat 
puts  my  finger  on  my  nose,  and  winks,  as  much  as  to  say, 
'  I  ain't  such  a  cussed  fool  as  you  take  me  to  be,  I  can  tell  you.'  ** 
*'  When  he  seed  I'd  found  him  out,  he  larfed  like  anythic^. 
Guess  he  found  that  was  no  go,  for  I  wam't  bom  in  the  woods 
to  be  scared  by  an  owl,  that's  a  fact.  Well,  the  fust  time  I 
went  to  lord's  party,  I  thought  it  was  another  brag  agin ;  I 
never  see  nothin'  like  it.  Heavens  and  airth,  I  most  jumpt 
out  o'  my  skin.  Where  onder  the  sun,  sais  I  to  myself,  did 
he  rake  and  scrape  together  such  super-superior  galls  as  these. 
This  party  is  a  kind  o'  consarvitoxy,  he  has  got  all  the  raree 
plants  and  sweetest  roses  in  England  here,  and  must  have 
ransacked  the  whole  country  for  'em.  Knowin'  I  was  a  judge 
of  woman  kind,  he  wants  me  to  think  they  are  all  this  way ; 
it's  onpossible.  They  are  only  '  show  frigates"  arter  all ;  it 
don't  stand  to  reason,  they  can't  be  all  clippers.  He  can*t 
put  the  leake  into  me  that  way,  so  it  tante  no  use  tryin'. 
Well,  the  next  time,  I  seed  jist  such  another  covey  of  par- 
tridges, aame  plumage,  same  step,  and  same  breed.  WeU 
done,  sais  I,  they  are  intarmed  to  pull  the  wool  over  my  eyea^ 
that's  a  fact,  but  they  won't  find  that  no  easy  matter,  I  know* 
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00688  they  TBQst  be  done  now,  tfaey  can't  show  watidnet  pre* 
WECWR  Uke  them  r*gm  in  all  Britain.  What  traiibk  they  4o 
take  to  brag  here,  don't  they  ?  Well,  to  make  a  long  stovy 
jAort ;  how  do  you  tjunk  it  eventuated.  Squire  ?  Why  ewarj 
party  I  went  to,  had  as  grand  a  show  as  them,  only  some  on 
'em  was  better,  fact  I  assure  you,  it's  gospel  truth ;  there 
ain't  a  word  of  a  lie  in  it,  text  to  the  letter.  I  never  8ee 
nothin'  like  it,  since  I  was  raised,  nor  dieaosed  nothin*  like  it, 
and  what's  more,  I  don^t  think  lite  worid  has  nothin'  like  it 
nother.  It  beats  all  natnr.  It  takes  the  rag  off  quite.  If 
that  old  Turk«  Mahomed,  had  seed  these  galls,  he  M'ouldn't 
a  bragged  about  bis  beautiful  ones  in  paradise  so  everlastinly, 
I  know ;  for  these  English  heifers  would  have  beat  'em  all 
holier,  that's  a  fact.  For  my  pait,  I  call  myself  a  judge.  I 
have  an  eye  there  ain't  no  deoeivin'.  I  have  made  it  a  study, 
and  know  every  pint  about  a  woman,  as  well  as  I  do  about  a 
boss ;  therefore,  if  I  say  so^  it  must  be  so,  and  no  mistake. 
*  I  make  all  allowances  for  the  gear,  and  the  gettin'  op,  and  the 
Tampln^,  and  all  that  sort  o'  flash ;  but  toggery  won't  make 
an  ugly  gall  handsum,  nohow  yoa  can  &c  it.  It  may  lower 
her  ugliuess  a  leetie,  but  it  won't  raise  her  beauty,  if  she 
hante  got  none.  But  I  wam't  a  talkin*  of  nolnlity  ;  I  was  a 
talkin'  of  Life  in  the  Country.  But  the  wust  of  it  is,  when 
galls  come  on  the  carpet,  1  could  talk  all  day  ;  for  the  dear 
little  critters,  I  do  love  'em^  that's  a  fact.  lack !  it  sets  me 
crazy  a' most.  Well,  where  was  we?  for  petticoats  always 
puts  everything  out  o'  my  head.     Whereabouts  was  we  ?" 

"  You  were  saying  that  there  were  more  things  to  be  seen 
in  London  than  in  the  country." 

"Exactly;  now  I  have  it.  iSe  got  the  thread  agin.  So 
there  is. 

**  lliere^  Englaiid'a  Qoeen,  and  Bagland's  Prinee,  and 
KaaoTcr's  King,  aad  the  old  Swordbek  that  whopped  Bony ; 
imd  he  is  better  worth  eeeia'  than  any  man  now  livin'  on  the 
face  of  the  nnivarsal  airth,  hst  t'other  one  be  where  be  will, 
tbal:  8  a  fact.  He  is  a  great  man,  ail  through  the  pieoe, 
aoad  no  mistake,  if  there  was — wliat  do  yon  call  that  word, 
when  one  man's  breath  pops  into  'nother  man's  body,  changiQ' 
lodgiBs,  tiker 

**  Jlo  yoQ  mean  transmigrate  ?" 

'^  Ves  ;  if  ttiere  was  such  a  tbingas  that,  I  should  say  it  was 
old  Liveoak  himself,  Mr.  W^ashingion,  that  was  transm^^ratod 
toto  Mm,  and  tint's  ao  mean  thing  to  say  of  him,  i  teU  yon. 
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Well,  now,  there's  none  o'  these  things  to  the  country ; 
and  it*8  so  everlastin'  stupid,  it's  only  a  Britisher  and  a  nigger 
that  could  live  in  an  English  country-house.  A  nigger  don't 
like  movin',  and  it  would  jist  suit  him,,  if  it  wam't  so  awful 
wet  and  cold. 

Oh  if  I  was  President  of  these  here  United  States, 

I'd  suck  sugar-candy  and  s¥nng  upon  de  g^tes ; 

And  them  I  didn't  like,  I'd  strike  'em  off  de  docket,' 

And  the  way  we'd  go  ahead,  would  be  akin  to  Davy  Crockit. 
With  my  zippy  dooden,  dooden  dooden,  dooden  doodeu  dey. 
With  my  zippy  dooden,  dooden  dooden,  dooden  dooden  dey. 

"  It  might  do  for  a  nigger^  suckin'  sugar  candy  and  drinkia' 
mint-julep ;  but  it  won't  do  for  a  free  and  enlightened  citizen 
like  me.  A  country-house — oh  goody  gracious!  the  Lord 
presarve  me  from  it,  I  say.  If  ever  any  soul  ever  catches  me 
there  agin,  I'll  give  'em  leave  to  tell  me  of  it,  that's  all.  Oh 
go,  Squire,  by  all  means ;  you  will  find  it  monstrous  pleasant, 
I  know  you  will.  Go  and  spend  a  week  there ;  it  will  make 
you  feel  up  in  the  stirrups,  I  know.  P'raps  nothin'  can  exceed 
it.  It  takes  the  rag  off  the  bush  quite.  It  caps  all>  that's  a 
fact,  does  *  Life  in  the  Country,^ 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

BUNKUM. 


I  AM  not  surprised  at  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Slick  in 
the  previous  chapter.  He  has  led  too  active  a  life,  and  his 
habits  and  thoughts  are  too  business-like  to  admit  of  his  enjoy- 
ing retirement,  or  accommodating  himself  to  the  formal  re- 
straints of  polished  society.  And  yet,  after  making  this  allow- 
ance for  his  erratic  life,  it  is  but  fair  to  add  that  his  descrip- 
tions were  always  exaggerated ;  and,  wearied  as  he  no  doubt 
was  by  the  uniformity  of  country  life,  yet  in  describing  it,  he 
has  evidently  seized  on  the  most  striking  features,  and  made 
them  more  prominent  than  they  really  appeared,  even  to  his 
fatigued  and  prejudiced  vision. 

In  other  respects,  they  are  just  the  sentiment  we  may  sup- 
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pose  would  be  naturally  entertained  by  a  man  like  the  Attache^ 
under  such  circumstances.  On  the  evening  after  that  on 
which  he  had  described  '*Life  in  the  Country"  to  me,  he 
called  with  two  '^  orders'*  for  admission  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  took  me  down  with  him  to  hear  the  debates. 

•*  It's  a  great  sight,"  said  he.  "  We.  shall  see  all  their 
uppercrust  men  put  their  best  foot  out.  There's  a  great 
musterin'  of  the  tribes,  to-night,  and  the  Sachems  will  come 
out  with  a  great  talk.  There'll  be  some  sport,  I  guess ;  some 
hard  hittin',  scalpin',  and  tomahawkin'.  To  see  a  Britisher 
scalp  a  Britisher  is  equal  to  a  bull- fight,  any  time.  You  dun't 
keer  whether  the  bull,  or  the  horse,  or  the  rider  is  killed,  none 
of  'em  is  no  thin'  to  you ;  so  you  can  enjoy  it,  and  hurror  for 
him  that  wins.  I  don't  keer  who  carries  the  day,  the  valy  of 
a  treat  of  julep,  but  I  want  to  see  the  sport.  It's  excitin',  them 
things.    Come,  let's  go." 

We  were  shown  into  a  small  gaUery,  at  one  end  of  the 
legislative  wall  (the  two  side  ones  being  appropriated  to  mem- 
bers), and  with  some  difficulty  found  sitting  room  in  a  place 
that  commanded  a  view  of  the  whole  house.  We  were  unfor** 
tunate.  All  the  great  speakers.  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Sir  James  Graham,  Shiel,  and  Lord  John  Russell,  had 
either  already  addressed  the  Chair,  and  were  thereby  precluded 
by  the  rules  of  the  House  from  coming  forward  again,  or  did 
not  choose  to  answer  second-rate  men.  Those  whom  we  did 
hear,  made  a  most  wretched  exhibition.  About  one  o'clock, 
the  adjournment  took  place,  and  we  returned,  fatigued  and 
dbappointed. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  the  beat  of  that  Squire  ?"  said  Mr.  Slick. 
'*  Don't  that  take  the  rag  off  quite  ?  Cuss  them  fellers  that 
^poke,  they  are  wuss  than  assembly  men,  hang  me  if  they 
aint ;  and  they  aint  fit  to  tend  a  bear  trap,  for  they'd  sure  be  to 
catch  themselves,  if  they  did,  in  their  own  pit-fall. 

'*  Did  you  hear  that  Irishman  a  latherin'  away  with  both 
arms,  as  if  he  was  trjirin'  to  thrash  out  wheat,  and  see  how 
bothered  he  looked,  as  if  he  couldn't  find  no  thin'  but  dust  and 
chafiT  in  the  straw  ?  Well,  that  critter  was  agin  the  Bill,  in 
course,  and  Irish  like,  used  every  argument  in  favour  of  it. 
Like  a  pig  swimmin'  agin  stream,  every  time  he  struck  out,  he 
was  a  cuttin'  of  his  own  throat.  He  then  blob  blob  blobbered, 
&nd  gog  gog  goggled,  till  he  choke.1  with  words  and  passion^ 
and  then  sot  down. 
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*<  Then  that  En^li  Radical  feUer,  tfaat  spoke  widi  grcst 
voice,  md  titde  sense.  Akit  he  a  Iwaatjr,  without  paiot,  dnt 
entter  ?  He  koow'd  he  had  to  vote  i^;iB  die  Bill,  'cause  k 
wts  a  Ooremment  Bill,  and  he  know'd  he  had  to  apeak  for 
Bunkum,  mad  tfaeiefone — ^* 

<* Bmhm  r  I  said,  ''pray,  \diat  is  that?" 

'^  Did  you  never  kear  oif  Bunkum  ?" 

<«  No,  never/' 

**  Why,  yon  don't  aeaa  to  say  yon  don't  kaaw  what  t^nt 
isf" 

•*  I  do  not  indeed." 

*'  Not  Bankum  ?  Why^  tiieve  is  more  of  it  to  Nora  Sootia 
every  winter,  than  wonld  paper  evexy  room  m  Govemmea/t 
House,  and  then  curl  the  hair  of  every  gall  in  the  town.  Not 
heer  of  BaodbiNi  P  why  how  you  talk !" 

**  No,  never." 

"  Wdi,  if  that  don't  pass!  I  tiiought  every  body  know'd 
that  word«  I'll  tell  yon  them,  what  Jkmknn  is.  Ail  over 
America,  every  place  likes  to  hear  of  its  raeaabers  to  Congress^ 
and  see  their  speeches,  and  if  they  don*t,  they  send  a  piece  to 
the  paper,  enqnirin'  if  their  aKmber  died  a  nateral  death,  or 
was  ski^RU^  with  a  bowie  kaiie,  for  they  hante  seen  hb 
^leeches  lately,  and  his  friends  are  anxious  to  know  his  fals. 
Oar  free  and  enlightened  citizens  don't  approbate  silent  izieni- 
bers ;  it  don'^  aeem  to  them  as  if  Squaahville,  or  PunkinviUe, 
or  Lumbertown  was  right  represented,  unless  Squashville  or 
PunkinviUe,  or  Lttaibertown«  makes  itself  heard  and  known, 
ay,  and  feared  too.  So  every  feller  in  bounden  duty,  talks» 
and  talks  big  too,  and  the  smalkr  die  Scate,  the  louder,  bigger, 
and  fieroer  its  members  talk. 

*'  Well,  when  a  critter  talks  for  talk  sake,  jist  to  haive  a 
ipeech  in  the  paper  to  send  to  home,  and  not  for  any  other 
airthly  puppus  but  electioneeriog,  our  folks  call  it  BunJuum. 
Now  the  State  o'  Maine  is  a  great  place  for  Bunkum — its 
flic»nba9  for  years  threatened  to  run  foul  of  England,  with  all 
steam  on,  and  sink  her,  about  the  boundary  line,  voted  a  million 
of  dollars^  payable  in  pine  logs  and  spruce  boards,  up  to  Bailor 
mills — and  called  out  a  hundred  thousand  militia  (only  they 
never  come),  to  csqitur'  a  saw  mill  to  New  Brunswick — that's 
Bmmium.  All  that  flourish  about  right  o*  Sarch  was  Butthtm 
—all  that  brag  about  hangin'  your  Canada  sheriff  was  Bunkmu 
All  the  speeches  about  the  Caroline,  and  Creole  and  Right  of 
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Sardi,  ivas  Bumkmm,  In  afaort,  ulinost  aU  that's  said  ui  Ctm^ 
yress  in  the  cefomes  (for  we  set  the  fiftshioos  to  them,  as  Faria 
galls  do  to  our  militners),  and  all  over  Ametkm  is  Buakam, 

^  Well,  they  talk  Bmnkum  here  too,  as  weii  as  there. 
Slai^ry  speeches  are  all  Bunkam  ;  so  are  reform  speeches 
too.  Do  you  think  them  fellers  that  keep  up  such  an  evcr^ 
kstm'  ^b  about  representation,  care  one  cent  abont  the  exten- 
sion of  franchise  ?  Why  no,  not  they ;  it's  only  to  seems 
their  seats  to  gull  their  con^tuents,  to  get  a  name.  Do  yon 
think  them  goneys  that  make  such  a  tonss  about  die  Arms* 
Bill,  care  about  the  Irish  ?  No,  not  they ;  they  wma\  Irish 
votes,  that's  idl — it*s  Bmnkmn.  Do  you  jist  go  aiid  memerise 
John  Rnssell,  and  Macauiey,  and  tiie  *other  offioers  of  the 
regiment  of  Reformers,  and  then  take  the  awk^i'ird  squad  of 
recruits — fellers  that  were  made  drunk  with  excitement^  and 
tbea  enlisted  witii  the  promise  of  a  shiilin,'  which  they  nerer 
got,  the  sargeuits  having  drank  it  aM  ;  go  and  mesmerise  tfaeat 
all,  from  General  Russell  down  to  Private  Chaitist,  dap  'em 
into  a,  caterwauUn'  or  eatakpsin'  sleep,  or  wfatftever  the  word 
is,  and  make  'em  tell  the  secrets  of  their  hearts,  as  Dupotct 
£d  theClear-Toyancmg  gait,  «nd  jist  hear  what  they'll  tell  you. 

**  Lord  John  will  say — ^  I  was  sinoeve  V  (and  I  betie^'e  oa 
my  soul  he  was.  He  is  wrong  beyond  ail  doubt,  but  he  is  an 
honest  man,  and  «  clever  man,  acnd  if  he  had  taken  his  oica 
way  more,  and  given  Powfet  Thompson  his  leas,  be  would  a' 
been  a  great  colony  secretary ;  and  more's  the  pityiie  is  in 
such  company.  Ue*ll  get  off  his  beam  ends,  and  right  him- 
self though,  yet,  I  guess).  Well,  lie'd  say — *  I  was  sincere,  £ 
was  disinterested  ;  but  I  am  disappointed.  I  have  awakened 
a  pack  of  hungry  villains  who  hftive  sharp  teeth,  long  claws, 
and  the  ap^ietite  of  llie  devil.  They  kmvt  swallered  all  1  gaw 
'em,  and  now  would  eat  me  uj)  witlKMit  salt,  if  they  oonkL 
Oh,  that  I  could  haik  back  !  ikere  w  no  waUsfyin*  a  mowmeKi 
putty. 

"*  Now  what  do  the  men  say  (I  don't  mean  men  of  rank,  bi* 
tiie  men  in  the  ranks), — *  Where's  all  the  iae  things  we  were 
promised  wlien  Reform  gained  the  day  ?'  sais  they,  *  ay,  where 
are  they  ?  for  we  are  wuss  off  than  ever,  w|w,  havia'  lost  afi 
onr  old  friends,  and  got  bilked  by  our  new  ones  taraatianly. 
What  did  all  their  fine  speeches  end  in  at  last?  fiankwm; 
damn  tlie  thing  cut  Bimhtm. 

*•  But  that  aint  tha  wast  of  it^  nothar.  ^  Bankitm,  jikpiyia. 
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is  plaguy  apt  to  make  a  man  believe  his  own  bams  at  last. 
From  telling  'em  so  often,  he  forgets  whether  he  grow'd  'em 
or  dreamt  'em,  and  so  he  stands  right  up  on  eend,  kisses  the 
book  and  swears  to  'em,  as  positive  as  the  Irishman  did  to  the 
gun,  which  he  said  he  know'd  evei  since  it  was  a  pistol. 
Now  thafs  Bunkum, 

'*  But  to  get  back  to  what  we  was  a  talkin'  of,  did  you  ever 
hear  such  bad  speakin'  in  your  life,  now  tell  me  candid  7  be- 
cause if  you  have,  I  never  did,  that's  all.  Both  sides  was  bad, 
it  aint  easy  to  say  which  is  wus,  six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of 
f  other,  nothin  to  brag  of  nary  way.  That  government  man. 
that  spoke  in  their  favour,  wam*t  his  speech  rich  ? 

**  Lord  love  you !  I  aint  no  speaker,  I  never  made  but  one 
speech  since  I  was  raised,  and  that  was  afore  a  Slickville 
legislatur,  and  then  I  broke  down.  I  know'd  who  I  was  a 
talkin*  afore ;  they  was  men  that  had  cut  their  eye-teeth,  and 
that  you  couldn't  pull  the  wool  over  their  eyes,  nohow  you. 
could  fix  it,  and  I  was  young  then.  Now  I'm  growed  up,  I 
guess,  and  I've  got  my  narves  in  *  the  right  place,  and  as 
taught  as  a  drum ;  and  I  could  speak  if.  I  was  in  the  House 
o'  Commons,  that's  a  fact.  If  a  man  was  to  try  there,  that 
was  worth  anythin',  he'd  find  he  was  a  flute  without  knowin' 
it.  They  don't  onderstand  nothin'  but  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
I'de  buoy  out  them  sand  banks,  keep  the  lead  agoin',  stick  to 
the  channel,  and  never  take  ground,  I  know.  The  way  I'd 
cut  wat^r  aint  no  matter.  ,0h  Solomon !  what  a  field  for  good 
speakin'  that  question  was  to-night,  if  they  only  had  half  an 
eye,  them  fellers,  and  what  a'most  a  beautiful  mess  they  made 
of  it  on  both  sides ! 

'^  I  ain't  a  vain  man,  and  never  was.  You  know.  Squire,  I 
hante  a  mossel  of  it  in  my  composition ;  no,  if  you  was  to  look 
at  me  with  a  ship's  glass  you  wouldn't  see  a  grease  spot  of  it 
in  me.  I  don't  think  any  of  us  Yankees  is  vain  people ;  it's 
a  thing  don't  grow  in  our  diggins.  We  have  too  much  sense 
in  a  giniral  way  for  that ;  indeed  if  we  wanted  any,  we  couldn't 
get  none  for  love  nor  money,  for  John  Bull  has  a  monopoly 
of  it.  He  won't  open  the  trade.  It's  a  home  market  he  looks 
to,  and  the  best  of  it  is,  he  thinks  he  hante  none  to  spare. 

"  Oh,  John,  John  Bull,  when  yoU  are  full  rigged,  with  your 
white  cravat  and  white  waistcoat  like  Young  England,  and 
have  got  your  go-to-meeiin'  clothes  on,  if  you  ain*t  a  sneezer* 
it's  a  pity,  that's  all.    No,  I  ain't  a  vain  man,  I  despise  it,  aa  I 
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do  a  nigger ;  but.  Squire,  what  a  glorious  field  the  subject  to- 
night is  for  a  man  that  knows  what's  what,  and  was  up  to 
snuff,  ain't  it  ?  Airth  and  seas !  if  I  was  there,  I  could  speak 
on  either  side ;  for  like  Waterloo  it's  a  fair  field ;  it's  good 
ground  for  both  parties.  Heavens  what  a  speech  I  could 
make !  I'd  electrify  'em  and  kill  'em  dead  like  lightnin',  and 
then  galvanise  'em  and  fetch  'em  to  life  agin,  and  then  give 
them  exhiliratin'  gass  and  set  'em  a  larfin',  till  they  fairly  wet 
themselves  agin  with  cryin*.  Wouldn't  it  be  fun,  that's  all? 
I  could  sting  Peel  so  if  I  liked,  he'd  think  a  galley  nipper  had 
bit  him,  and  he'd  spring  right  off  the  floor  on  to  the  table  at 
one  jump,  gout  or  no  gout,  ravin'  mad  with  pain  and  say, 
'  I'm  bit  thro'  the  boot  by  Gosh  ;'  or  if  I  was  to  take  his  side, 
for  I  care  so  little  about  the  British,  all  sides  is  alike  to  me,  I'd 
make  them  Irish  members  dance  like  ravin',  distractin'  bed 
bugs.  I'd  make  'em  howl,  first  wicked  and  then  dismal,  I 
know. 

**  But  they  can't  do  it,  to  save  their  souls  alive ;  some  has 
it  in  'em  and  can't  get  it  out,  physic  'em  as  you  would,  first 
with  vanity,  and  then  with  ofi&ce ;  others  have  got  a  way  out# 
but  have  nothia'  to  drive  thro'  the  gate ;  some  is  so  timid, 
they  can't  go  ahead ;  and  others  are  in  such'  an  inftimal  hurry, 
they  spend  the  whole  time  in  false  starts. 

"  No,  there  is  no  good  oratory  to  parliament  now,  and  the 
English  brag  so,  I  doubt  if  it  ever  was  so  good,  as  they  say  it 
was  in  old  times.  At  any  rate,  it's  all  got  down  to  '  Bunkum* 
now.  It's  makin'  a  speech  for  newspapers  and  not  for  the 
House.  It's  to  tell  on  voters  and  not  on  members.  Then, 
what  a  row  they  make,  don't  they  ?  Hear,  hear,  hear ;  divide, 
divide,  divide ;  oh,  oh,  oh ;  haw,  haw,  haw.  It  tante  much 
different  from  stump  oratory  in  America  arter  all,  or  speakin' 
off  a  whiskey  barrel,  is  it  ?  It's  a  sort  of  divil  me-kear-kind  o' 
audience  ;  independent  critters,  that  look  at  a  feller  full  in  the 
face,  as  sarcy  as  the  divil ;  as  much  as  to  say,  *  Talk  away,  my 
old  'coon,  you  won't  alter  me,  I  can  tell  you,  it's  all  Bunkum, 

"  Lord,  I  shall  never  forget  poor  old  Davy  Crocket's  last 
speech ;  there  was  no  '  bunkum*  in  that.  He  despised  it ;  all 
good  snots  do,  they  aim  right  straight  for  the  mark  and  hit  it 
There's  no  shootin'  round  the  ring,  with  them  kinder  men. 
Poor  old  feUer,  he  was  a  great  hunter ;  a  great  shot  with  the 
rifle,  a  great  wit,  and  a  great  man.  He  didn't  leave  his  span 
behind  him,  when  he  slipt  off  the  handle,  I  know. 
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*'  Well,  he  stood  for  as  ekctioD  and  lost  it.  just  sJore  he  left 
tlie  States ;  so  when  it  was  over,  he  slings  bis  powder-horn  on» 
0ver  hk  shoulders*  takes  his  'Betsey,'  which  was  his  beat 
rifle,  oader  bis  arm»  and  motmts  on  a  barrel,  to  talk  it  into  his 
eonetituents,  and  take  leave  of  *ein. 

**  *  Feller  citizens/  saia  he,  '  we're  bad  a  fair  stand-up  fight 
Ibr  it»  and  I'm  whipped,  that  are  a  fact ;  and  thar  is  no  denyin' 
of  it.  I've  come  now  to  take  my  leaTe  of  yoiu  You  may  all 
go  to  H — 11  and  VU  go  to  Texas.' 

"  And  be  stqsped  right  down»  and  went  over  the  boundary* 
and  jined  the  patriots  agin  Mexico*  and  waa  killed  thn^e. 

**  Why  it  will  never  be  forgot,  that  speech,  it  struck  into 
the  bull's  eye  of  the  heart.  It  waa  noble.  It  said  ao  much  in 
a  few  words,  and  lefk  the  mind  to  fill  the  gaps  up.  The  last 
words  is  a  sayin'  now,  and  always  will  be,  to  all  etaraity. 
Whenever  a  fellor  wants  to  show  bow  indifferent  he  is,  he  jist 
sais,  'you  may  go  to  (hem,  hem,  you  know,)  and  I'll  go  to 
Texas.'     There  is  no  BMrnhtm  in  that.  Squire. 

**  Yes,  ^ere  is  no  good  speakin'  there,  speakin'  is  no  use. 
Every  feller  is  pledged  and  supports  his  party.  A  speech  don't 
alter  no  man's  opinions ;  yes  it  may  alter  his  npiaions^  but  it 
don't  alter  bis  vole^  that  ain't  hia'n,  it's  his  party's.  Still,  there 
is  some  credit  in  a  good  speech,  and  some  fim  too.  No  feller 
there  has  any  ridicule ;  he  has  got  no  ginger  in  him,  he  can 
neither  crack  his  whip,  nor  lay  it  on ;  be  can  neither  cut  the 
hide  nor  sting  it.  Heavens  I  if  I  was  there !  and  I'm  sure  it's 
BO  great  boastin'  to  say  I'm  better  than  such  fellers,  as  them 
small  fry  of  white  bait  is.  If  I  was  there,  give  me  a  good  sub- 
ject like  that  to-night,  give  me  a  good  bom  of  lignum  vitse — '* 

^*  Lignum  vitse — what's  that  ?" 

**  Lord-o-massy  on  us !  you  don't  know  nothin'.  Squire. 
Where  have  you  been  all  your  bom  days,  not  to  know  what 
lignum  vitse  is  ?  why  lignum  vit»,  is  hot  brandy  and  water  to 
be  sure,  pipin'  hot,  scald  an  iron  pot  amost,  and  spiced  with 
cloves  and  sugar  in  it,  stiff  enough  to  make  a  tea-spoon  stand 
up  in  it,  as  straight  as  a  dead  ni^er.  Wine  ain't  no  good,  it 
goes  off  as  quick  as  the  white  beads  off  of  champaign  does, 
and  then  leaves  a  stupid  head -ache  behind  it.  But  give  me 
the  subject  and  a  horn  of  lignum  vit«  (of  the  wickedest  kind), 
and  then  let  a  feller  rile  me,  so  as  to  get  my  back  up  like  a 
fightin'  cat's,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  I'd  do,  I'd  sarve  him  as 
our  Slickvilie  boys  sarve  the  cows  to  California.     One  en  'eoi 
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lays  kold  of  the  tail,  and  the  other  skins  her  as  she  runs  strait 
aa  eend.  Next  year>  it*s  all  growed  ready  for  another  flayin*. 
Fact.  I  assure  you.  Lord !  I'd  skia  a  feller  80»  his  hide  would 
never  grow  agin ;  Td  make  a  caution  of  him  to  sinners,  I 
know. 

'*  Only  hear  them  fellers  now  talk  of  extendin'  of  the  repre- 
sentation ;  why  the  house  is  a  mob  now,  plaguy  little  better, 
I  assure  you.  Like  the  house  in  GromweH's  time,  they  want 
'  Ssm  Slick's'  purge.  But  talkin'  of  mobs»  puts  me  in  mind 
of  a  Swoi-ree,  I  toki  you  I'd  describe  that  to  you,  and  I  don't 
care  if  I  do  now,  lor  I've  jist  got  my  talkin'  tacks  ahoard.  A 
9woi-ree  is — ** 

"  We'll  talk  of  that  some  other  time,  Mr.  Slick,"  said  I ; 
'*  it  is  now  near  two  o'clock,  I  must  retire." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  he,  "  I  suppose  it  is  e'en  a'most  time  to 
be  a  movin'.  But,  Squire,  you  are  a  Britkher,  why  the  plague 
don't  you  get  into  the  house  ?  you  know  more  about  colony 
matters  thim  the  whole  hilin'  of  them  put  together,  quite  as 
much  about  other  things,  and  speak  like  a " 

"  Come,  come,  Mr.  Slick,"  said  I,  rising  and  lighting  my 
bed-room  candle,  "  it  is  now  high  time  to-  Ud  you  gpod  nigh^ 
for  vou  are  becnnmnsr  to  talk  BunhnmJ* 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

TBXOWIKG  THB  IiAVXKDBB, 


Mb.  Slick's  character,  like  that  of  many  of  his  country- 
men, is  not  so  easily  understood  as  a  person  might  suppose. 
We  err  more  often  than  we  are  aware  of,  when  we  judge  of 
others  by  ourselves.  English  tourists  have  all  fallen  into  this 
mistake,  in  their  estimate  of  the  Americans.  They  judge  them 
by  their  own  standard ;  they  attribute  effects  to  wrong  causes, 
forgettmg  that  a  different  tone  of  feeling,  produced  by  a  dif- 
ferent social  and  political  state  from  their  own,  must  naturally 
produce  dissimilar  results.  ^ 

Any  person  reading  the  last  sketch  containing  the  account^ 
given  by  Mr.  Slick  of  the  House  of  Commons,  his  opinion  of 
his  own  abilities  as  a  speaker,  and  his  aspiration  after  a 
seat  in  that  body  for  the  purpose   of    *  skinning,"   as  ha 
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calls  it,  impertment  or  stupid  members,  could  not  avoid 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  conceited  blockhead; 
and  if  his  countrymen  talked  in  that  absurd  manner,  they 
must  be  the  weakest,  and  most  vain-glorious  people  in  the 
world. 

That  he  is  a  vain  man,  cannot  be  denied — self-taught  men 
sa*e  apt  to  be  I  so  everywhere ;  but  those  who  understand  the 
New  England  humour,  will  at  once  perceive,  that  he  has 
spoken  in  his  own  name  merely  as  a  personification,  and  that 
the  whole  passage  means  after  all,  when  transposed  into  that 
phraseology  which  an  Englishman  would  use,  very  little  more 
than  this,  that  the  House  of  Commons  presented  a  noble  field 
for  a  man  of  abilities  as  a  public  speaker  ;  but  that  in  fact,  it 
contained  very  few  such  persons.  We  must  not  judge  of 
Words  or  phrases,  when  used  by  foreigners,  by  the  sense  we 
attribute  to  them,  but  endeavour  to  understand  the  meaning 
they  attach  to  them  themselves. 

In  Mexico,  if  you  admire  anything,  the  proprietor  imme- 
diately says,  **  Pray  do  me  the  honour  to  consider  it  yours,  I 
shall  be  most  happy,  if  you  will  permit  me,  to  place  it  upon 
you  (if  it  be  an  ornament),  or  to  send  it  to  your  hotel,''  if  it 
be  of  a  different  description.  All  this  means  in  English,  a 
present ;  in  Mexican  Spanish,  a  civil  speech,  purporting  that  the 
owner  is  gratified,  that  it  meets  the  approbation  of  his  visiter. 
A  Frenchman,  who  heard  this  grandiloquent  reply  to  his 
praises  of  a  horse,  astonished  his  friend,  by  thanking  him  in 
terms  equally  amplified,  accepting  it,  and  riding  it  home. 

Mr.  Slick  would  be  no  less  amazed^  if  understood  literally* 
He  has  used  a  peculiar  style ;  here  again,  a  stranger  would  be 
in  error,  in  supposing  the  phraseology  common  to  all  A^I^ 
cans.  It  is  peculiar  only  to  a  certain  class  of  persons  in  a  oer* 
tain  state  of  life,  and  in  a  particular  section  of  the  States.  Of 
this  class,  Mr.  Slick  is  a  specimen.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
he  is  not  a  vain  man,  but  merely  that  a  portion  only  of  that 
which  appears  so  to  us,  is  vanity,  and  that  the  rest  and  bf 
far  the  greater  portion  too,  is  local  or  ])rovincial  peculiarity. 

This  explanation  is  due  to  the  Americans,  who  have  b«* 
grossly  misrepresented,  and  to  the  English,  who  have  been 
egregiously   deceived,    by   persons    attempting   to  delin«« 
character,   who   were    utterly  incapable   of  perceiring  those 
minute  lights  and  shades,  without  which,  a  portrait  becom 
A  contemptible  daub,  or  at  most  a  mere  caricature. 
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**  A  droll  scene  that  at  the  house  o'  represen/o/tVe^  last  night/* 
Baid  Mr.  Slick  when  we  next  met,  "  warn  t  it  ?  A  sort  o'  rookery, 
like  that  at  the  Shropshire  Squire's,  where  I  spent  the  jaicy  day. 
What  a  darned  cau-cau-cawin'  they  keep,  don't  they  ?  These 
members  are  jist  like  the  rooks,  too,  fond  of  old  houses,  old 
woods,  old  trees,  and  old  hamts.  And  they  are  jist  as  proud, 
too,  as  they  be.  Cuss  'em,  they  won't  visit  a  new  man,  or  new 
plantation.  They  are  too  aristocratic  for  that.  They  have  a 
circle  of  their  own.  Like  the  rooks,  too,  they  are  privileged  to 
scour  over  the  farmers'  fields  all  round  home,  and  play  the  very 
devil. 

"  And  then  a  fellow  can't  hear  himself  speak  for  'em ;  divide, 
£vide,  divide,  question,  question,  question ;  can,  cau^  can ;  cau, 
cau,  cau.  Oh !  we  must  go  there  again.  I  want  you  to  see  Peel, 
Stanley^  Graham^  Shield  Russell,  Macauley,  Old  *  Joe,  and  so  on. 
These  men  are  all  upper  crust  here.  Fust  of  all,  I  want  to  hear 
your  opinion  of  'em.  I  take  you  to  be  a  considerable  of  a  good 
judge  in  these  matters." 

"  No  Bunkum,  Mr.  SHck.'* 

"  D n  that  word  Bunkum !     If  you  say  that  'ere  agin,  I 

won'i  say  another  syllable,  so  come  now.  Don't  I  know  who 
you  are  ?  You  know  every  mite  and  morsel  as  well  as  I  do,  that 
you  be  a  considerable  of  a  judge  of  these  critters,  though  you 
are  nothin'  but  an  outlandish  colonist;  and  are  an  everlastin' 
fiight  better  judge,  too^  if  you  come  to  that,  than  them  that  judge 
you.  Cuss  'em,  the  state  would  be  a  nation  sight  better  sarved, 
if  one  o'  these  old  rooks  was  sent  out  to  try  trover  for  a  goose, 
and  larceny  for  an  old  hat,  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  you  was  sent 
for  to  take  the  ribbons  o'  the  state  coach  here ;  hang  me  if  it 
wouldn't.  You  know  that,  and  feel  your  pats,  too,  as  well  as 
^y  one.  So  don't  be  so  infamal  mealy-mouthed^  with  your 
mock  modesty  face,  a  tumin'  up  the  whites  of  your  eyes  as  if 
you  was  a  chokin',  and  sayin'  '  No  Bun-hum,*  Mr.  Slick.  Cuss 
that  word  Bunkum !  I  am  sorry  I  ever  told  you  that  are  story, 
you  will  be  for  everlastinly  a  throvirin'  up  of  that  are,  to  me  now. 

"  Do  you  think  if  I  wamted  to  soft  sawder  you,  I'd  take  the 
white- wash  brush  to  you,  and  slobber  it  on,  as  a  nigger  weoch 
does  to  a  board  fence,  or  a  kitchen  wall  to  home,  and  put  your 
«yes  out  with  the  lime  ?  No,  not  I ;  but  I  could  tickel  you 
though,  and  have  done  it  afore  now,  jist  for  practice,  and  you 
wam't  a  bit  the  wiser.  Lord,  I'd  t§ike  a  camel's-hair  brush  to 
you,  knowin'  how  skittish  and  ticklesome  you  are,  and  db  it  so 
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it  would  feel  good.  Td  make  you  feel  kinder  pleasapt,  I  know, 
and  you'd  jist  bend  your  hjce  over  to  it,  and  take  it  as  kindly  as 
a  gall  does  a  whisper,  when  your  lips  keep  jist  a  brusfain'  of  the 
cheek  while  you  are  a  talkin'.  I  wouldn't  go  to  shock  you  by 
a  doin'  of  it  coarse  ;  you  are  too  quick  and  too  knowin'  for  tiiat. 
You  should  smell  the  otter  o'  roses,  and  sniff,  sniff  it  up  your 
nostrils,  and  say  to  yourself,  '  How  nice  that  is,  aint  it  ?  Come^ 
I  like  that,  how  sweet  it  slinks !'  I  wouldn't  go  for  to  dash 
scented  water  on  your  face,  as  a  hired  lady  does  suds  on  a  winder 
to  wash  it,  it  would  make  you  start  back,  take  out  your  podcet- 
handkercher,  and  say,  '  Come,  Mister  Slick,  no  nonsense,  if  yon 
please.'  I'd  do  it  delicate,  I  know  my  man :  I'd  use  a  light 
touch,  a  soft  brush,  and  a  smooth  ily  rouge.'* 

"  Pardon  me,"  I  said,  **  you  overrate  your  own  powers,  and  over- 
estimate my  vanity.  You  are  flattering  yourself  now,  you 
can't  flatter  me,  for  I  detest  it.** 

*'  Creation,  man,"  said  Mr.  Slick,  *'  I  have  done  it  now  afore 
your  face,  these  last  Ave  minutes,  and  you  didn't  know  it.  Well, 
if  that  don't  bang  the  bush.  It's  tarnation  all  over  that.  Tellin' 
you,  you  was  so  knowin'  so  shy  if  touched  on  the  flanks ;  how 
difficult  you  was  to  take  in,  bein'  a  sensible,  knowin'  man, 
what's  that  but  soft  sawder  ?  You  swallowed  it  all.  Yon  took 
it  off  without  winkin',  and  opened  your  mouth  as  wide  as  a  young 
blind  robbin  does  for  another  worm,  and  then  down  went  the  Bun- 
kum about  making  you  a  Secretary  of  State,  which  was  ratiier  a 
large  bolus  to  swaller,  without  a  draft ;  down,  down  it  went,  like 
a  greased-wad  through  a  smooth  rifle  bore ;  it  did,  upon  my  soul. 
Heavens !  what  a  take  in !  what  a  splendid  sleight-of-hand !  I 
never  did  nothin'  better  in  all  my  bom  days.  I  hope  I  may  be 
shot,  if  I  did.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  ain't  it  rich  ?  Don't  it  cat  six 
inches  on  the  rib  of  clear  shear,  that.  Oh !  it's  hansum,  thatfs  a 
fact." 

"  It's  no  use  to  talk  about  it,  Mr.  Slick,"  I  replied ;  "  I  plead 
guilty.  You  took  me  in  then.  You  touched  a  weak  point.  You 
insensibly  flattered  my  vanity,  by  assenting  to  my  self-sufl&ciency, 
in  supposing  I  was  exempt  from  that  universal  frailty  of  human 
nature ;  you  '  threw  the  Lavender*  well." 

•*  I  did  put  the  leake  into  you.  Squire,  that's  a  fact,"  said  he ; 
''but  let  me  alone,  I  know  what  I  am  about ;  let  me  talk  on,  my 
own  way.  Swaller  what  you  like,  spit  out  what  is  too  strong  for 
you ;  but  don't  put  a  drag-chain  on  to  me,  when  I  am  a  doin*  tall 
talkin*  and  set  my  wheels  as  fast  as  pine  stamps.     Yuo  knowme. 
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and  I  know  you.  You  know  my  speed,  and  I  know  your  bottom 
don't  throw  back  in  the  breetchin'  for  nothin'  that  way. 

"  Well,  as  I  was  a  sayin\  I  want  you  to  see  these  great  men, 
as  they  call  'em.  Let's  weigh  'em,  and  measure  'em,  and  handle 
'em,  and  then  price  'em,  and  see  what  their  market  valy  is.  Don't 
consider  'em  as  Tories,  or  Whigs^  or  Radicals ;  we  hante  got 
nothin'  to  do  with  none  o'  them ;  but  consider  'em  as  statesmen. 
It's  pot-luck  with  'em  all ;  take  your  fork  as  the  pot  biles  up, 
jab  it  in,  and  fetch  a  feller  up,  see  whether  he  is  beef,  poik  or 
mutton ;  partridge,  rabbit  or  lobster ;  what  his  name,  grain  and 
flavour  is,  and  how  you  like  him.  Treat  'em  indifferent,  and 
treat  'em  independent. 

"I  don't  care  a  chaw  o'tobacky  for  the  whole  on  'em;  and 
none  on  'em  care  a  pinch  o'  snuff  for  you  or  any  Hortentort  of  a 
colonist  that  ever  was  or  ever  will  be.  Lord  lore  you !  if  you 
was  to  write  like  Seott,  and  map  the  human  mind  like  Baeon« 
would  it  advance  you  a  bit  in  prefarment  ?  Not  it.  They  have 
done  enough  for  the  colonists^  they  have  turned  'em  up^de  down, 
and  given  'em  responsible  government?  Wbat  more  do  the 
rascals  want  ?  Do  they  ask  to  be  made  equal  to  us  ?  No,  look 
at  their  social  system,  and  their  political  system,  and  teU  'em 
your  opinion  like  a  man.  You  have  heard  enough  of  their 
opinions  of  colonies,  and  suffered  enou^  from  their  erroneous 
ones  too.  You  have  had  Durham  reports,  and  commi88iona*s' 
reports,  and  parliament  reports  till  your  stomach  refuses  any  more 
on  'em.  And  what  are  they  ?  a  bundle  of  mistakes  and  miscon- 
ceptions, from  beginnin'  to  eend.  They  have  travelled  by  stum- 
blin',  and  have  measured  everything  by  the  length  of  their  knee, 
as  they  fell  on  the  ground,  as  a  milliner  measures  lace,  by  the 
bendin'  down  of  the  forefinger — cuss  *em  !  Turn  the  tables  on 
'em.  Report  on  thenis  measure  them,  but  take  care  to  keep  your 
feet  though,  don't  be  cai^ht  trippin',  don't  make  no  mistakes. 

"Then  we'll  go  to  the  Lords'  House — I  don't  mean  to  a 
meetin'  house,  though  we  must  go  there  too,  and  hear  Mc  Neil 
and  Chalmers,  and  them  sort  o'  cattle ;  but  I  mean  the  house 
where*  the  nobles  meet,  pick  out  the  big  bugs,  and  see  what 
sort  o'  stuff  they  are  made  of .  Let's  take  "minister  with  us — 
he  is  a  great  judge  of  these  things.  I  should  like  you  to  hear  his 
opinion ;  he  knows  everythin'  a' most,  though  the  ways  of  the 
world  bother  him  a  little  sometimes ;  but  for  valyin'  a  man,  or 
stating  principles,  or  talkin^  politics,  there  /nin't  no  man  equal  to 
him  hardly.     He  is  a  book^  that* s  a  fact ;  it's  all  there  what  yoa 
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want ;  all  you've  got  to  do  is  to  cut  the  kaves.  Name  the  word 
in  the  index,  he'll  turn  to  the  page,  and  give  you  day,  date,  and 
fact  for  it.     There  is  no  mistake  in  him. 

"  That  cussed  provokin'  visit  of  yours  to  Scotland  will  shove 
them  things  into  the  next  book,  I'm  afeered.  But  it  don't  signify 
nothin' ;  you  can't  cram  all  into  one,  and  we  hante  only  broke 
the  crust  yet,  and  p'rhaps  it's  as  well  to  look  afore  you  leap  too, 
or  you  might  make  as  big  a  fool  of  yourself  as  some  of  the  Bri- 
tishers have  a  writin'  about  us  and  the  provinces.  Oh  yes,  it's  a 
great  advantage  bavin'  minister  with  you.  He'll  fell  the  big  stiff 
trees  for  you ;  and  Fm  the  boy  for  the  saplin's,  I've  got  the 
eye  and  the  stroke  for  them.  They  spring  so  confoundedly  under 
the  axe,  does  second  growth  and  underwood,  it's  dangerous  work, 
but  I've  got  the  sleight  o'  hand  for  that,  and  'we'll  make  a  clean 
field  of  it. 

''Then  come  and  survey;  take  your  compass  and  chain  to  the 
ground  and  measure,  and  lay  that  off — branch  and  bark  the  spars 
for  snakii^'  off  the  ground ;  cord  up  the  fire-wood,  tie  up  the  hoop 
poles,  and  then  bum  off  the  trash  and  rubbish.  Do  it  workman- 
like. Take  your  time  to  it  as  if  you  was  workin'  by  the  day. 
Don't  hurry,  like  job-work ;  don't  slobber  it  over,  and  leave  haff- 
bumt  trees  and  logs  strewed  about  the  surface,  but  make  smack 
smooth  work.  Do  that,  Squire,  do  it  well,  and  that  is,  only  half 
as  good  as  you  can,  if  you  choose,  and  then — ^" 

"  And  then,'*  said  I,  **  I  make  no  doubt  you  will  have  great 
pleasure  *  in  throwitC  the  Lavender  again,*  *' 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


''aiming    hig h." 


"  What  do  you  intend  to  do.  Squire,  with  your  two  youngest 
boys  ?"  said  Mr.  Slick  to  me  to-day,  as  we  were  walking  in  the 
Park. 

"I  design  them,"  I  said,  *'for  professions.  One  I  shall  edu- 
cate for  a  lawyer,  and  the  other  for  a  clergyman." 

"Where?" 

« In  Nova  Scotia." 

"  Exactly,"  says  he.  **  It  shows  your  sense ;  it's  the  very 
place  for  'em.    It's  a  fine  field  for  a  young  man*;  I  don't  know 
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no  better  one  nowhere  in  the  whole  univarsal  world.  When  I 
was  a  boy  lamin'  to  shoot^  sais  father  to  me^  one  d&y,  '  Sam/  sals 
he^  ^ru  give  you  a  lesson  in  gunnin'  that's  worth  knowin'. 
" Aim  high"  my  boy ;  your  gun  naterally  settles  down  a  little 
taJdn'  sight,  cause  your  arm  gets  tired,  and  wabbles,  and  the  baD 
settles  a  little  while  it's  travellin',  accordin'  to  a  law  of  natur, 
called  Franklin's  law ;  and  I  obsarve  you  always  hit  below  the 
nark.  Now,  make  allowances  for  these  things  in  gunnin',  and 
"  aim,  high,"  for  your  life,  always.  And,  Sam,'  sais  he,  *  I've 
seed  a  great  deal  of  the  world,  aU  military  men  do.  I  was  to 
Blinker's  Hill  durin'  the  engagement,  and  I  saw  Washington  the 
day  he  was  made  President,  and  in  course  must  know  more  nor 
most  men  of  my  age ;  and  I'll  give  you  another  bit  of  advice, 
"Aim  higk"  in  life,  and  if  you  don't  hit  the  bull's  eye,  you'll  hit 
the  "  first  circles,"  and  that  ain't  a  bad  shot  nother.' 

"  *  Father,'  sais  I,  *  I  guess  I've  seed  more  of  the  world  than 
you  have,  arter  all.' 

*' '  How  so,  Sam  ?'  sais  he. 

" '  Why,'  sais  I,  *  father,  you've  only  been  to  Bunker's  Hill,  and 
that's  nothin' ;  no  part  of  it  ain't  too  steep  to  plough  ;  it's  only  a 
sizeable  hillock,  arter  all.  But  I've  been  to  the  Notch  on  the 
White  Mountain,  so  high  up,  that  the  snow  don't  melt  there,  and 
seed  five  States  all  to  once,  and  half  way  over  to  England,  and 
then  I've  seed  Jim  Crow  dance.  So  there  now  ?*  He  jist  up 
with  the  flat  of  his  hand,  and  gave  me  a  wipe  with  it  on  the  side 
of  my  face,  that  knocked  me  qver ;  and  as  I  fell,  he  lent  me  a  kick 
on  my  musn't-mention-it,  that  sent  me  a  rod  or  so  afore  I  took 
ground  on  all  fours. 

"'Take  that,  you  young  scoundrel!'  said  he,  'and  lam  to 
speak  respectful  next  time  to  an  old  man,  a  military  man,  and 
your  father,  too.' 

"  It  hurt  me  properly,  you  may  depend.  •  Why,'  sais  I,  as  I 
picked  myself  up,  *  didn't  you  tell  me  to  "  aim  high,"  father  ?  So 
I  thought  I'd  do  it,  and  beat  your  brag,  that's  all.' 

"  Truth  is.  Squire,  I  never  could  let  a  joke  pass  all  my  life, 
without  havin'  a  lark  with  it.  I  was  fond  of  one,  ever  since  I  was 
knee  high  to  a  goose,  or  could  recollect  anythin'  amost ;  I  have 
got  into  a  horrid  sight  of  scrapes  by  'em,  that's  a  fact.  I  never 
forgot  that  lesson  though,  it  was  kicked  into  me ;  and  lessons  that 
are  lamt  on  the  right  eend,  ain't  never  forgot  amost.  I  have 
'aimed  high'  ever  since,  and  see  where  I  be  now.  Here  I  am 
an  Attache,  made  out  of  a  woodea  clock  pedlar.    Tell  you  what. 
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I  shall  be  '  embassador'  yet,  made  out  of  nothin'  but  an  'Attach^/ 
and  I'll  be  President  of  our  gpreat  Republic,  and  almighty  nation 
in  the  eend,  made  out  of  an  embassador,  see  if  I  don't.  That 
comes  of  '  ahnin*  high*  What  do  you  call  that  water  near  your 
coach-house  ?'' 

"  A  pond.*' 

"  Is  there  any  brook  runnin'  in,  or  any  stream  runnm'  out  ?" 

"  No." 

^  Well,  that's  the  difference  between  a  lake  and  a  pond.  Now, 
set  that  down  for  a  travdler's  fact.  Now,  where  do  you  go  to 
fishr 

To  the  lakes,  of  course ;  there  are  no  fish  in  the  ponds." 
Exactly,"  said  Mr.  Slick,  "that  is  what  I  want  to  bring  you 
to ;  there  is  no  fish  in  a  pond,  there  is  nothin'  but  frogs.  Nova 
Scotia  is  only  a  pond,  and  so  is  New  Brunswick,  and  sudi  out- 
landish, out  o'  the  way,  little  cfampt  up,  stagnant  places.  There 
is  no  *  big  fish'  there,  nor  never  can  be ;  there  ain't  no  food  for 
'em.  A  colony  frog ! !  Heavens  and  airth,  what  an  odd  fish  that 
is  ?  A  colony  polljrwog !  do,  for  gracious  ^sake,  catch  one,  put 
him  into  a  glass  bottle  fuU  of  spirits,  and  send  him  to  the  Museum 
as  a  curiosity  in  natur.  So  you  are  a  goin'  to  make  your  two 
nice  pretty  litde  smart  boys  a  pair  of  colony  frogs,  eh  ?  Oh !  do, 
by  all  means. 

**  You'll  haYe  great  comfort  in  'em.  Squire.  Monstrous  com- 
fort. It  will  do  your  old  heart  good  to  go  down  to  the  edg«  of 
the  pond  on  the  fust  of  May,  or  thereabouts,  accordin'  to  the 
season,  jist  at  sun  down,  and  hear  'em  sing.  You'll  see  the  little 
fellers  swell  out  their  cheeks,  and  roar  away  like  young  suddn* 
thunders.  For  the  firsts  beat  all  nattir  there  for  noise ;  they  have 
no  notion  of  it  here  at  all.  I've  seed  Englishmen  that  couldn't 
sleep  all  night,  for  the  everlastin'  noise  these  critters  made. 
Their  frogs  have  somethin'  else  to  do  here  besides  singtn'.  Ain't 
it  a  splendid  project  that,  bavin'  these  young  frogs  settled  all 
round  you  in  the  same  mud-hole,  all  gathered  in  a  nice  little 
musical  family  party.  All  smart  fun  &s,  till  some  fine  day  we 
Yankee  storks  will  come  down  and  gobble  them  all  up,  and  make 
dear  work  of  it. 

"  No,  Squire,  take  my  advice  now,  for  once ;  jist  go  to  your 
colony  minister  when  he  is  alone.  Don't  set  down,  but  stand  up 
as  if  you  was  in  aimest,  and  didn't  come  to  gossip,  and  tell  him, 
'  Turn  these  ponds  into  a  lake,'  sais  you,  '  my  lord  minister^  give 
them  an  inlet  and  an  outlet.    Let  tikm  be  kept  pure,  and  sweety 
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and  wholesome^  by  a  stream  runnin'  throu^*  Fish  mil  live  there 

dten  if  you  pat  them  in,  and  they  will  breed  there,  and  keep  up 

the  stock.     At  present  they  die ;  it  ain't  big  enough  ;  there  ain't 

room/   If  he  sais  he  hante  time  to  hear  you,  and  asks  you  to  put 

it  into  writing  do  you  jist  walk  over  to  his  table,  take  up  his  lig- 

nmn  vitse  Tukx  into  your  fist,  put  your  back  to  the  door^  and  say, 

'By  the  'tamal  empire,  you  shall  hear  me;  you  don't  go  out  of 

this,  till  I  give  you  the  butt  eend  of  my  mind,  I  can  tell  you.     I 

am  an  old  bnill  frog  now ;  the  Nova  Scotia  pond  is  big  enough 

for  me ;  I'll  get  drowned  if  I  get  into  a  bigger  one,  for  I  hante 

got  no  fins,  nothin'  but  legs  and  arms  to  swim  with,  and  deep 

water  wouldn't  suit  me,  I  ain't  fit  for  it,  and  I  must  live  and  die 

there,  that's  my  fate  as  sure  as  rates.'     If  he  gets  tired,  and  goes 

to  get  up  or  to  move,  do  you  shake  the  b%  ruler  at  him,  as  fierce 

as  a  painter,  and  say,  'Don't  you  stir  for  your  life ;  I  don't  want 

to  lay  nothin'  on  your  head,  I  only  want  to  put  somethin'  in  it. 

I  am  a  father  aiui  have  got  youngsters.    I  am  a  nattv^,  and  have 

got  countrymen.    Enlarge  our  sphere,  give  us  a  chance  in  the 

world.'     'Let  me  out,'  he'll  say,  '  this  minute.  Sir,  or  I'll  put  you 

in  charge  of  a  poHceman.'     '  Let  you  out  is  it,'  sais  you.     'Oh  I 

you  feel  bein'  pent  up,  do  you  ?     I  am  glad  of  it.     The  tables 

tfe  turned  now,  that's  what  we  complain  of.   You've  stood  at  the 

door,  and  kept  us  in ;  now  I'll  keep  you  in  awhile.     I  want  to 

talk  to  you,  that's  more  than  you  ever  did  to  us.     How  do  you 

like  bein'  shut  in  ?  Does  it  feel  good  ?   Does  it  make  your  dander 

xiae  ?'    '  Let  me  out;'  he'll  say  agin,  '  this  moment.  Sir,  how  dare 

you.'     •  Oh !  you  are  in  a  hurry,  are  you  V  sais  you.     '  You've 

kept  me  in  ail  my  life ;  d<m't  be  oneasy  if  I  keep  you  in  five 

minutes.' 

"  'Well,  what  do  you  want  then  ?'  he'll  say,  kinder  peevish ; 
'what  do  you  want?'  'I  don't  want  nothin'  for  myself,'  sais 
you.  <  I've  got  all  I  can  get  in  that  pond ;  and  I  got  that  from 
the  Whigs,  fellers  I've  been  abusin'  all  my  life ;  and  I'm  glad  to 
make  amends  by  acknowledging  this  good  turn  they  did  me ;  for 
I  am  a  Tory  and  no  mistake.  I  don't  want  nothin' ;  but  I  want 
to  be  an  EnpUshman,  1  don't  want  tX)  be  an  English  subject;  do 
Toa  undentand  that  now  ?  If  you  don't,  this  is  tiie  meanin,'  that 
there  is  no  fun  in  bein'  a  fag,  if  you  are  never  to  have  a  fag  your- 
9^.  Give  us  all  fair  play.  Don't  move  now/  sais  you,  '  for  I'm 
g<ettin'  warm^  I'm  gettin'  spotty  on  the  back,  my  bristles  is  up, 
and  I  might  hurt  you  with  this  rular ;  it's  a  tender  pint  this,  for 
I've  rubbed  the  dcm  c^  of  a  sore  place ;  but  TU  teU  you  a  gospel 
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truth,  and  mind  what  I  tell  you,  for  nobody  else  has  sense  enough, 
and  if  they  had^  they  hante  courage  enough.  If  you  doiCt  make 
Englishmen  of  us,  the  force  of  circumstances  will  make  Yankees  of 
us,  as  sure  as  you  are  bom/  He'll  stare  at  that.  He  is  a  clever 
man,  and  ain't  wantin'  in  gumption.  He  is  no  fool,  that's  a  £Eu;t. 
'  Is  it  no  compliment  to  you  and  your  institutions  this  ?'  sais  you. 
^ Don't  it  make  you  feel  proud  that  even  independence  won't 
tempt  us  to  dissolve  the  connexion  ?  Ain't  it  a  noble  proof  of 
your  good  qualities  that,  instead  of  agitatin'  for  Repeal  of  the 
Union,  we  want  a  closer  union  ?  But  have  we  no  pride  too  ?  We 
would  be  onworthy  of  the  name  of  Englishmen,  if  we  hadn't  it> 
and  we  won't  stand  beggin'  for  ever  I  tell  you.  Here's  our  hands, 
give  us  youm ;  let's  be  all  Englishmen  together.  Give  us  a  chance, 
and  if  us,  young  English  boys,  don't  astonish  you  old  English,  my 
name  ain't  Tom  Poker,  that's  all.'  *  Sit  down,'  he'll  say,  *  Mr. 
Poker ;  ^  there  is  a  great  deal  in  that ;  sit  down ;  I  am  interested.* 
''  The  instant  he  sais  that,  take  your  ruler,  lay  it  down  on  the 
table,  pick  up  your  hat,  make  a  scrape  with  your  hind  leg^  and 
say,  '  I  regret  I  have  detained  you  so  long.  Sir.  I  am  most 
peskily  afraid  my  warmth  has  kinder  betrayed  me  into  rudeness. 
I  railly  beg  pardon,  I  do  upon  my  soul.  I  feel  I  have  smashed 
down  all  decency,  I  am  horrid  ashamed  of  myself/  Well,  he 
won't  say  you  hante  rode  the  high  boss,  and  done  the  unhandsum 
thing,  because  it  wouldn't  be  true  if  he  did ;  but  he'll  say,  *  Pray 
be  seated.  I  can  make  allowances,  ^ir,  even  for  intemperate  zeal« 
And  this  is  a  very  important  subject,  very  indeed.  There  is  a 
monstrous  deal  in  what  you  say,  though  you  have,  I  must  say, 
rather  a  peculiar,  an  unusual,  way  of  puttin'  it.'  Don't  you  stay 
another  minit  though,  nor  say  another  word,  for  your  fife ;  but 
bow,  beg  pardon,  hold  in  your  breath,  that  your  face  may  look 
red,  as  if  you  was  blushin',  and  back  out,  stam  fust.  .  Whenever 
you  make  an  impression  on  a  man,  stop ;  your  reasonin'  and 
details  may  ruin  you.  Like  a  feller  who  sais  a  good  thing,  he'd 
better  shove  off,  and  leave  every  one  larfin'  at  his  wit,  than  stop 
and  tire  them  out,  till  they  say  what  a  great  screw  augur  that  is. 
Well,  if  you  find  he  opens  the  colonies,  and  patronises  the  smart 
folks,  leave  your  sons  there  if  you  like,  and  let  'em  wotk  up,  and 
work  out  of  it,  if  they  are  fit,  and  time  and  opportunity  offers. 
But  one  thing  is  sartin,  the  very  openin*  of  the  door  will  open  their 
minds,  as  a  matter  of  course.  If  he  don't  do  it,  and  I  can  teU 
you  before  hand  he  won't — ^for  they  actilly  hante  got  time  here, 
to  think  of  these  things — send  your  boys  here  into  the  great 
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world.  Sais  you  to  the  young  Lawyer,  *  Bob/  sais  you,  "  •  aim 
high,"  If  you  don't  get  to  be  Lord  Chancellor,  I  shall  never  die 
in  peace.  I've  set  my  heart  on  it.  Ifs  within  your  reach,  if  you 
are  good  for  anything.  Let  me  see  the  great  seal — ^let  me  handle 
it  before  I  die— do,  Uiat's  a  dear ;  if  not,  go  back  to  your  Colony 
pond,  and  sing  with  your  provincial  frogs,  and  I  hope  to  Heaven 
the  fust  long-legged  bittern  that  comes  there  will  make  a  supper 
of  you.' 

*'Then  sais  you  to  the  young  parson,  'Arthur,'  sab  you, 
'  Natur  jist  made  you  for  a  clergyman.  Now,  do  you  jist  make 
yourself  '  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.'  My  death-bed  scene  will 
be  an  awfiil  one,  if  I  don't  see  you  *  the  Primate  *;  for  my  affec« 
tions,  my  hopes,  my  heart,  is  fixed  on  it.  I  shall  be  wilHn'  to 
die  then,  I  shall  depart  in  peace,  and  leave  this  world  happy. 
And,  Arthur,'  sais  you,  *  they  talk  and  brag  here  till  one  is  sick 
of  the  sound  a'most  about  "  Addison's  death-bed."  Good  people 
refer  to  it  as  an  example,  authors  as  a  theatrical  scene,  and 
hypocrites  as  a  grand  illustration  for  them  to  turn  up  the  whites 
of  their  cold  cantin'  eyes  at.  Lord  love  you,  my  son,'  sais  you> 
*  let  them  brag  of  it ;  but  what  would  it  be  to  mine ;  you  congr^- 
tulatin'  me  on  goin'  to  a  better  world,  and  me  congratulatin'  you 
on  bein'  "  Archbishop."  Then,'  sais  you,  in  a  stam  voice  like  a 
boatsan's  trumpet — for  if  you  want  things  to  be  remembered, 
give  'em  effect,  '  **Aim  high,"  Sir,'  sais  you.  Then  like  my  old 
father,  fetch  him  a  kick  on  his  western  eend,  that  will  lift  him 
dean  over  the  table,  and  say  *  thaf  s  the  way  to  rise  in  the  world, 
you  young  sucking  parson  you.     "Aim  high"  Sii^.' 

'*  Neither  of  them  will  ever  forget  it  as  long  as  they  live.  The 
hit  does  that ;  for  a  kick  is  a  very  striking  thing,  that's  a  fact. 
There  has  been  no  good  scholars  since  birch  rods  went  out  o'  school, 
and  sentiment  went  in" 

"  But  you  know,"  I  said,  ''Mr.  Slick,  that  those  high  prizes  in 
the  lottery  of  life,  can,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  drawn  but  by  a 
few  people,  and  how  many  blanks  are  there  to  one  prize  in  tills 
world." 

"  Well,  what's  to  prevent  your  boys  gettin*  those  prizes,  if 
colonists  was  made  Christians  of,  instead  of  outlawed,  exiled, 
transported,  onsarcumcised  heathen  Indgean  niggers,  as  they 
be.  If  people  don't  put  into  a  lottery,  how  Uie  devil  can 
they  get  prizes  ?  will  you  tell  me  that.  Look  at  the  critters 
here,  look  at  the  publicans,  tailors,  barbers^  and  porters'  sons, 
how  they've  rose  here,  'in  this , big  lake,'   to  be  cbancdlors^ 
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and  arcbbishops  ;  how  did  they  get  them  ?  They  '  aimed  Mffh,* 
and  besides,  aU  that,  like  father^  s  story  of  the  gun,  by  '  aiming 
high/  though  th^  may  miss  the  maik,  they  will  be  sure  to  hit 
the  upper  drcles.  Oh,  Squire,  there  is  nothing^  like  *  tdmhtg 
Mghy  in  this  world/' 

'^  I  quite  agree  with  jrou,  Sam,'*  said  Mr.  HopewelL  "  I  never 
heard  you  speak  so  sensibly  before.  Nothing  can  be  better  for 
young  men  than  *  Aiming  high,*  Though  they  may  not  attain 
to  the  highest  honours,  they  may,  as  yon  say,  reach  to  a  most 
respectable  station.  But  snrely^  Squire,  you  will  never  so  feur 
forget  the  res^pect  that  is  due  to  to  high  an  officer  as  a  Secretary 
of  State,  or,  indeed,  so  far  forget  yourself  as  to  adopt  a  course 
which  from  its  eccentricity,  Tiolence,  and  improprietyy.must  leave 
^e  impression  that  your  intellects  are  discnrdered.  Surely  yon 
will  never  be  tempted  to  make  the  experiment  ?" 

"  I  should  think  no^  indeed,"  I  said.  "  I  have  no  desire  to 
become  an  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum." 

**  Good,"  said  he ;  '*  I  am  satisfied.  I  quite  agree  with  Sam, 
though.  Indeed,  I  go  further.  I  do  not  thiuk  he  has  advised 
you  to  recommend  your  boys  to  *  aim  high  enough.'  " 

"  Creation !"  said  Mr.  SHck,  '^  how  much  higher  do  you  want 
provincial  frogs  to  go^  than  to  be  *  Chancellor'  and  ^  Primate  ?' " 

**ril  tell  you,  Sam;  Td  advise  them  to  'aim  h^her*  than 
earthly  honours,  I  would  advise  them  to  do  their  duty,  in  any 
staticm  of  life  in  which  it  shall  please  Providence  to  place  them : 
and  instead  of  striving  after  unattainable  objects  here,  to  be  unceaa* 
ing  in  their  endeavours  to  obtain  that,  which  on  certain  conditions^ 
is  promised  to  all  hereafter.  In  their  worldly  pursuits,  as  men,  it 
is  right  for  them  to  *  aim  high  .*'  but  as  Chxislians,  it  is  also  tbdr 
duty  to  *aiw  higher.' 


y> 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

▲  SW0-I-B8B* 


Mn.  Slick  visited  me  late  last  night,  dressed  as  if  he  had  been 
at  a  party,  but  very  cross,  and,  as  usual  when  in  that  frame  of 
mind,  he  vented  his  ill-humour  on  the  English. 

**  Where  have  yoH  been  to-night,  Mr.  Sliek  ?" 

**  Jiat  whore  &e  Esfglish  hossea  will  be»"  he  repMed,  ^  whfiA 
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Old  Clay  comeft  here  to  this  country ; — ^no  where.  I  have  been 
(m  a  stair-caae^  that's  where  I  have  been ;  and  a  pretty  place  to 
see  company  in^  ain't  it?  I  have  been  jammed  to  death  in  an 
entry,  and  what's  was  than  all,  I  have  given  one  gall  a  black  eye 
with  my  elbow,  tore  another  one's  frodk  off  my  with  my  buttons, 
and  near  about  cut  a  tiiird  one's  leg  in  two  with  my  hat.  Pretty 
weU  for  one  night's  work,  ain't  it  ?  and  for  me  too,  that's  so 
fond  of  the  dear  little  critturs,  I  wouldn't  hurt  a  hair  of  their 
head,  if  I  could  help  it,  to  save  my  soul  alive.  What  a  spot  o' 
work! 

"  What  the  plagae  do  people  mean  here  by  askin'  a  mob  to 
their  house,  and  invitin'  twice  as  many  as  can  get  into  it  ?  If 
they  think  it's  complimental,  they  are  infamally  mistaken,  that's 
all :  it's  an  insult  and  nothin'  eke,  makin'  a  fool  of  a  body  that 
way.  Heavens  and  airth!  I  am  wringing  wet!  I'm  ready  to 
&int !  Where's  the  key  of  your  cellaret  ?  I  want  some  brandy 
and  water.  I'm  dead;  bury  me  quick,  for  I  won't  be  nice 
directly.  Oh  dear ;  how  that  lean  gall  hurt  me  I  How  horrid 
sharp  her  bones  are ! 

''  I  wish  to  goodness  you'd  go  to  a  Swoi-ree  oncet.  Squire,  jist 
oncet — a  grand  let  off,  one  that's  upper  crust  and  rael  jam.  It's 
worth  seein'  oncet  jist  as  a  show,  I  tell  you,  for  you  have  no  more 
notion  of  it  than  a  child.  All  Halifax,  if  it  was  swept  up  clean 
and  shook  out  into  a  room,  wouldn't  make  one  swoi-ree.  I  have 
been  to  three  to  night,  and  all  on  'em  was  mobs — regular  mobs. 
The  English  are  horrid  fond  of  mobs,  and  I  wonder  at  it  too ;  for 
of  all  the  cowardly,  miserable,  scarry  mobs,  that  ever  was  seen  in 
this  blessed  world,  the  English  is  the  wust.  Two  dragoons  will  dear 
a  whole  street  as  quick  as  wink,  any  time.  The  instant  they  see  'em, 
they  jist  run  like  a  flock  of  sheep  afore  a  couple  of  bull  dogs,  and 
slope  off  properly  skeered.  Lawful  heart,  I  wish  they'd  send  for 
a  dragoon,  all  booted,  and  spurred,  and  mounted,  and  let  him 
gidlop  into  a  swoi-ree,  and  charge  the  mob  there.  He'd  clear 
'em  out  /  know,  double  quick :  he'd  chase  one  quarter  of  'em 
down  stairs  head  over  heels,  and  another  quarter  would  jump  out 
'o  the  winders,  and  break  their  confounded  necks  to  save  their 
hves,  and  then  the  half  thafs  left,  would  be  jist  about  half  too 
many  for  comfort. 

'*  My  first  party  to-night  was  a  conversation  one ;  that  is  for 
them  that  comld  talk ;  as  for  me  I  couldn't  talk  a  bit,  and  all  I 
could  think  was,  '  how  infamal  hot  it  is  I  1  wish  1  could  get  in !' 
or,  « oh  dear,  if  I  could  only  get  out  V     It  was  a  scientific  party, 
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a  mob  o'  men.  Well,  everybody  expected  somebody  would  be 
squashed  to  death,  and  so  ladies  went,  for  they  always  go  to 
executions.  They've  got  a  kinder  nateral  taste  for  the  horrors^ 
have  women.  They  like  to  see  people  hanged  or  trod  to  death, 
when  they  can  get  a  chance.  It  was  a  conversation  wam't  it  ? 
that's  all.  I  couldn't  understand  a  word  I  heard.  Trap  shale 
Grrey  wachy ;  a  petrified  snail,  the  most  important  discovery  of 
modern  times.  Bank  governor's  machine  weighs  sovereigns, 
light  ones  goes  to  the  right,  and  heavy  ones  to  the  left. 

"  '  Stop,'  says  I,  *  if  you  mean  the  sovereign  people  here,  there 
are  none  on  'em  light.  Right  and  left  is  both  monstrous  heavy ; 
all  over  weight,  every  one  on  'em.     I'm  squeezed  to  death.' 

«  <Very  good,  Mr.  Slick.     Let  me  introduce  you  to /* 

they  are  whipt  off  in  the  current,  and  I  don't  see  'em  again  no 
more.     ^A  beautiful  show  of  flowers.  Madam,  at  the  garden: 

they  are  all  in  full  blow  now.     The  rhododendron had  a 

tooth  pulled  when  she  was  asleep.'  '  Please  to  let  me  pass.  Sir.' 
'  With  all  my  heart.  Miss,  if  I  could  ;  but  I  can't  move ;  if  I 
could  I  would  down  on  the  carpet,  and  you  should  walk  over  me. 
Take  care  of  your  feet.  Miss,  I  am  off  of  mine.  Lord  bless  me ! 
what's  this?  why  as  I  am  a  livin'  sinner,  it's  half  her  frock 
hitched  on  to  my  coat  button.  Now  I  know  what  that  scream 
meant.' 

"  *  How   do  you  do,   Mr.   Slick  ?     When  did  you  come  ?' 

*  Why  I  came — *  he  is  turned  round,  and  shoved  out  o'  hearin.' 
'  Xanthian  marbles  at  the  British  Museum  are  quite  wonderful ; 
got  into  his  throat,  the  doctor  turned  him  upside  down,  stood  him 
on  his  head,  and  out  it  came — his  own  tunnel  was  too  small.' 

*  Oh,  Sir,  you  are  cuttin'  me.*  *  Me,  Miss  I  Where  had  I  the 
pleasure  of  seein'  you  before,  I  never  cut  a  lady  in  my  life, 
couldn't  do  so  rude  a  thing.  Havn't  the  honour  to  recollect  you.' 
'  Oh,  Sir,  take  it  away,  it  cuts  me.'  Poor  thing,  she  is  distracted, 
I  don't  wonder  she's  drove  crazy,  though  I  think  she  must  have 
been  made  to  come  here  at  all.  '  Your  hat.  Sir.'  *  Oh,  that 
cussed  French  hat  is  it  ?  Well,  the  rim  is  as  stiff  and  as  sharp 
as  a  cleaver,  that's  a  fact,  I  don't  wonder  it  cut  you.'  ^Eddis's 
pictur — capital  painting,  fell  out  of  the  barge,  and  was  drowned.' 

*  Having  been  beat  on  the  shillin'  duty ;  they  will  attack  him  on 
the  fourpence,  and  thimble  rigg  him  out  of  that.'  *  They  say 
Sugden  is  in  town,  hung  in  a  bad  light,  at  the  Temple  Church,' 
— *  Who  is  that  V  '  Lady  Fobus ;  paired  off  for  the  Sesaon ; 
Brodie  operated.' — ^  Lady  Francis  ;  got  the  Life  Ghiards ;  thers 
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will  be  a  division  to  night/ — *  That's  Sam  Slick ;  I'll  introduce 
you ;  made  a  capital  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  answer  to 
Brougham — Lobelia — ^voted  for  the  bill — The  Duchess  is  very 
fond  of — Irish  Arms — ' 

"  Oh !  now  I'm  in  the  entry.  How  tired  I  am !  It  feels 
shockin'  cold  here,  too,  arter  comin'  out  o'  that  hot  room. 
Guess,  I'll  go  to  the  grand  musical  party.  Come,  this  wiU  do ; 
this  is  Christian-like,  there  is  room  here  ;  but  the  singin'  is  in  the 
next  room,  I  will  go  and  hear  them.  Oh  I  here  they  are 
agin ;  it's  a  proper  mob  this.  Cuss  these  English,  they 
can't  live  out  of  mobs.  Prince  Albert  is  there  in  that  room ; 
I  must  go  and  see  him.  He  is  popula.r ;  he  is  a  renderin' 
of  himself  very  agreeable  ta  the  English,  is  Prince :  he  mixes 
with  them  as  much  as  he  can ;  and  shews  his  sense  in  that. 
Church  steeples  are  very  pretty  things :  that  one  to  Antwerp  is 
splendiriferous ;  it's  everlastin'  high,  it  most  breaks  your  neck 
layin'  back  your  head  to  look  at  it ;  bend  backward  like  a  hoop, 
and  stare  at  it  once  with  all  your  eyes,  and  you  can't  look  up 
agin,  you  are  satisfied.  It  tante  nouse  for  a  Prince  to  carry  a  head 
so  high  as  that,  Albert  knows  this  ;  he  don't  want  to  be  called 
the  highest  steeple,  cause  all  the  world  knows  he  is  about  the  top 
loftiest ;  but  he  wants  to  descend  to  the  world  we  live  in. 

*'  With  a  Queen  all  men  love,  and  a  Prince  all  men  like,  royalty 
has  a  root  in  the  heart  here.  Pity,  too,  for  the  English  don't 
desarve  to  have  a  Queen ;  and  such  a  Queen  as  they  have  got 
too,  hang  me  if  they  do.  They  ain't  men,  they  hante  tiie  feelm's 
or  pride  o'  men  in  'em ;  they  ain't  what  they  used  to  be,  the 
nasty,  dirty,  mean-spirited,  sneakin'  skunks,  for  if  they  had  a 
heart  as  big  as  a  pea — ^and  that  ain't  any  great  size,  nother — cuss 
'em,  when  any  feUer  pinted  a  finger  at  her  to  hurt  her,  or  even 
frighten  her,  they'd  string  him  right  up  on  the  spot,  to  the  lamp- 
post. Lynch  him  like  a  dog  that  steals  sheep  right  off  the  reel, 
and  save  mad- doctors,  skary  judges,  and  Chartist  papers  all  the 
trouble  of  findin'  excuses.  And,  if  that  didn't  do,  Chinese  like, 
they'd  take  the  whole  crowd  present  and  sarve  them  out.  The/d 
be  sure  to  catch  the  right  one  then.  I  wouldn't  shed  blood, 
because  that's  horrid;  it  shocks  all  Christian  people,  philoso- 
phisin'  legislators,  sentimental  ladies,  and  spooney  gentlemen. 
It's  horrid  barbarous  that,  is  sheddin'  blood  ;  I  wouldn't  do  that, 
I'd  jist  hang  him.  A  strong  cord  tied  round  his  neck  would  keep 
that  precious  mixtur,  traitor's  blood,  all  in  as  close  as  if  his  mouth 
was  corked,  wired,  and  white-leaded,  like  a  champagne  bottle. 
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"  Oh  dear/  these  are  the  fellers  that  come  out  a  travetiin' 
among  us^  and  sayin'  thfe  difference  atween  you  and  vm  is  ^  the 
absence  of  loyalty.'  Tve  heard  tell  a  great  deal  of  that  loyalty, 
but  I've  seen  precious  little  of  it,  since  I've  been  here,  that's  a 
feet.  I've  always  told  you  these  folks  ain't  what  they  used  to  be, 
and  I  see  more  and  more  on  'em  every  day.  Yes,  the  EngKsh 
are  like  their  bosses,  they  are  so  fine  bred,  there  is  nothin'  left  of 
'em  now  but  the  hide,  hair,  and  shoes. 

"  So  Prince  Albert  is  there  in  that  room ;  I  must  get  in  there 
and  see  him,  for  I  have  never  sot  eyes  on  him  since  I've  been 
here,  so  here  goes.  Onder,  below  there,  look  out  for  your  corns, 
hawl  your  feet  in,  like  tardes,  for  I  am  a  comin'.  Take  care  o' 
your  ribs,  my  old  'coons,  for  my  elbows  are  crooked.  Who 
wants  to  grow  7  I'll  squeeze  you  out  as  a  rollin'-pin  does  dough, 
and  make  you  ten  inches  taller.  I'll  make  good  figures  of  you, 
my  fat  boys  and  galls,  I  know.  Look  out  for  scaldin's  there. 
Here  I  ambit's  me,  Sam  Slick,  make  way,  or  I'll  walk  right 
over  you,  and  crondi  you  like  lobsters.  'Cheap  talkin',  or 
ratlier  thinkin',  sals  I ;  'for  in  course  I  couldn't  bawl  that  out  in 
company  here ;  they  don't  onderstand  fun,  and  would  think  it 
rude,  and  ongenteel.  I  have  to  be  shockin'  cautious  what  I  say 
here,  for  fear  I  might  lower  our  great  nation  in  the  eyes  of 
fi)reigners.  I  have  to  look  big  and  talk  big  the  whole  blessed 
time,  and  I  am  tired  of  it.  It  ain't  nateral  to  me ;  and,  besides 
braggin'  and  repudiatin'  at  the  same  time,  is  most  as  bad  as 
cantin'  and  swearin'.  It  kinder  chokes  me.  I  thought  it  all 
though,  and  said  it  all  to  myself.  And,'  sais  I,  *  take  your  time, 
Sam  ;  you  can't  do  it,  no  how,  you  can  fix  it.  You  must  wait 
ypur  time,  like  other  folks.  Your  legs  is  tied,  and  your  arms  is 
tied  down  by  the  crowd,  and  you  can't  move  an  inch  beyond  yoar 
nose.  The  only  way  is,  watch  yoinr  chance,  wait  till  you  can  get 
your  hands  up,  then  turn  the  fust  two  persons  that's  next  to  you 
right  round,  and  slip  between  them  like  a  turnstile  in  the  pazii^ 
and  work  your  passage  that  way.  Which  is  the  Prince  ?  That's 
him  with  the  hair  carefully  divided,  him  with  the  moustaches. 
I've  seed  him ;  a  plaguy  handsum  man  he  is,  too.  Let  me  oat 
now.  I'm  stifled,  I'm  choked.  My  jaws  stick  together,  I  can't 
open  'em  no  more ;  and  my  wind  won't  hold  out  anodier 
minute,' 

"  I  have  it  now,  I've  got  an  idea.  See  if  I  don't  put  the  leaks 
into  'em.  Won't  I  do  them,  that's  all?  Clear  the  way  there, 
'' ''  Prince  is  a  comin',  a$id  so  is  the  Duke.  And  a  way  is  opened : 
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waves  o'  the  sea  roll  back  at  these  words,  and  I  walks  right  ou^ 
as  large  as  life,  and  tiie  fust  Egyptian  that  foUers  is  drowned,  tor 
the  water  has  closed  over  him.  Sarves  him  right  too,  what  busi- 
ness had  he  to  grab  at  my  Ufe-presaryer  without  leave.  I  have 
enou^  to  do  to  get  along  by  my  own  wit,  without  carryin' 
double. 

" '  Where  is  the  Prince  ?  Didn't  tiiey  say  he  was  a  comin*  T 
Who  was  that  went  oat  ?  He  don't  look  like  the  Prince ;  he 
ain't  half  so  handsnn,  that  feDer,  he  looks  like  a  Yankee.'  *  Why, 
that  was  Sam  Slid^.'  '  Capital,  tiiat !  What  a  droll  feller  he  is  : 
he  IB  always  so  ready  i  He  desaxves  credit  for  that  trick.'  Guest 
I  do ;  but  let  old  Connecticut  alone :  us  Slickville  boys  always 
find  a  way  to  dodge  in  or  out,  embargo  or  no  embargo,  blockade 
or  no  blockade,  we  lamt  that  last  war. 

''Here  I  am  in  the  street  agin ;  the  air  feels  handsum.  I  have 
another  invitation  to-night,  shall  I  go  ?  GKiess  I  will.  All  the 
world  is  at  these  two  last  places,  I  reddn  there  will  be  breathin' 
room  at  the  next ;  and  I  want  an  ice  cream  to  cool  my  coppers, 
shockin'  bad. — Creation !  It  is  wus  than  ever ;  this  party  beats 
f  other  ones  all  holler.  They  ain't  no  touch  to  it.  I'll  jist  go 
and  make  a  scrape  to  old  uncle  and  aimty,  and  then  cut  stick  ;  for 
I  hante  strength  to  swiggle  my  way  through  another  mob, 

" '  You  had  better  get  in  fust,  though,  hadn't  you,  Sam  ?  for 
here  you  are  agin  wracked,  by  gosh,  drove  right  slap  ashore 
atween  them  two  fat  women,  and  fairly  wedged  in  and  bilged. 
You  can't  get  through,  and  can't  get  out,  if  you  was  to  die  for  it.* 
'  Can't  I  though  ?  I'll  try ;  for  I  never  give  in,  till  I  can't  help 
it.  So  here's  at  it.  Heave  off,  put  all  steam  on,  and  back  out, 
Btam  fust,  and  then  swing  round  into  the  stream.  That's  the 
ticket,  Sam.'  It's  done ;  but  my  elbow  has  took  that  lady  that's 
two  steps  furder  down  on  the  stairs,  jist  in  the  eye,  and  knocked 
in  her  dead  light.  How  she  cries !  how  I  apologize,  don't  I  ? 
And  the  more  I  beg  pardon,  the  wus  she  carries  on.  But  if  s  no 
go  ;  if  I  stay,  I  must  fust  fight  somebody,  and  then  marry  her ; 
for  I've  spiled  her  beauty,  and  that's  the  rule  here,  they  tell  me.' 

"  So  I  sets  studen  sail  booms,  and  cracks  on  all  sail,  and  steers 
for  home,  and  here  I  am  once  more  ;  at  least  what's  left  of  me, 
and  that  ain't  much  more  nor  my  shader.  Oh  dear !  I'm  tired, 
shockin'  tired,  almost  dead,  and  awful  thirsty:  for  Heaven's 
sake,  give  me  some  lignum  vitae,  for  I  am  so  dry,  I'll  blow  away 
in  dust. 

"  This  is  a  Swoi-ree,  Squire,  this  is  London  society :  this  is 
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rational  enjoyment,  this  is  a  meeting  of  friiends,  who  are  so  in- 
famal  friendly  they  are  jammed  together  so  they  can't  leave  each 
other.  Inseparable  friends ;  you  must  choke  'em  ofi;  or  you  can't 
part  'em.  Well^  I  ain't  jist  so  thick  and  intimate  with  none  o' 
them  in  this  country  as  all  that  comes  to,  nother.  I  won't  lay 
down  my  life  for  none  on  'em ;  I  don't  see  no  occasion  for  it>  da 
you? 

"  I'll  dine  with  you,  John  Bull,  if  you  axe  me ;  and  I  ain't 
nothin'  above  particular  to  do,  and  the  cab  hire  don't  cost  more 
nor  the  price  of  a  dinner ;  but  hang  me  if  ever  I  go  to  a  Swoi-ree 
agin.  I've  had  enough  of  that,  to  last  me  my  life,  I  know.  A 
dmner  I  hante  no  objection  to,  though  that  ain't  quite  so  bright 
as  a  pewter  button  nother,  when  you  don't  know  your  right  and 
left  hand  man.  And  an  evenin'  party,  I  wouldn't  take  my  oath 
I  wouldn't  go  to,  though  I  don't  Imow  hardly  what  to  talk 
about,  except  America ;  and  I've  bragged  so  much  about  that, 
I'm  tired  of  the  subject.  But  a  Swoi-ree  i$  the  devil,  ihafs  a 
fwt: 


f» 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


TATTEKSALLS;  OB,  THE  ELDEB  AND  THE  GBAYB  DIGGEB. 

'^Squibb,"  said  Mr.  Slick,  ^^it  ain't  rainin'  to-day;  suppose 
you  come  along  with  me  to  Tattersall's.  I  have  been  studyin' 
that  place  a  considerable  sum  to  see  whether  it  is  a  safe  shop  to 
trade  in  or  no.  But  I'm  dubersome ;  I  don't  like  the  cut  of  the 
sportin  folks  here.  If  I  can  see  both  eends  of  the  rope,  and  only 
one  man  has  hold  of  one  eend,  and  me  of  the  t'other,  why  I 
know  what  I  am  about ;  but  if  I  can  only  see  my  own  eend,  I 
don't  know  who  I  am  a  pullin'  agin.  I  intend  to  take  a  rise  out 
o'  some  o'  the  knowin'  ones  here,  that  will  make  'em  scratch  their 
heads,  and  stare,  I  know.  But  here  we  are.  Cut  round  this 
comer,  into  this  Lane.     Here  it  is  ;  this  is  it  to  the  right." 

We  entered  a  sort  of  coach-yard,  which  was  filled  with  a 
motley  and  mixed  crowd  of  people.  I  was  greatly  disappointed 
in  Tattersall's.  Indeed,  few  things  in  London  have  answered  my 
expectations.  They  have  either  exceeded  or  fallen  short  of  the 
description  I  had  heard  of  them.  I  was  prepared,  both  from  what 
I  was  told  by  Mr.  Slick,  and  heard  from  others,  to  find  that  there 
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were  but  very  few  gentlemen-like- looking  men  there  ;  and  that  hj 
far  the  greater  number  neither  were,  nor  affected  to  he,  anything 
but  "  knowing  ones."  I  was  led  to  believe  that  there  would  be  a 
plentiful  use  of  the  terms  of  art,  a  variety  of  provincial  accent^ 
and  that  the  conversation  of  the  jockeys  and  grooms  would  be 
liberally  garnished  with  appropriate  slang. 

The  gentry  portion  of  the  iJurong,  with  some  few  exceptions^  it 
was  said,  wore  a  dissipated  look,  and  had  that  peculiar  appear- 
ance of  an  incipient  disease,  that  indicates  a  life  of  late  hours,  of 
excitement,  and  bodily  exhaustion.  Lower  down  in  the  scale  of 
life,  I  was  informed,  intemperance  had  left  its  indelible  marks. 
And  that  still  further  down,  were  to  be  found  the  worthless  lees 
of  this  foul  and  polluted  stream  of  sporting  gentlemen,  spend- 
thrifts, gamblers,  bankrupts,  sots,  sharpers  and  jockeys. 
^  This  was  by  no  means  the  case.  It  was  just  what  a  man 
might  have  expected  to  have  found  a  great  sporting  exchange  and 
auction  mart,  of  horses  and  carriages,  to  have  been,  in  a  great 
city  like  London,  ha4  he  been  merely  told  that  such  was  the 
object  of  the  place,  and  then  left  to  imagine  the  scene.  It  was, 
as  I  have  before  said,  a  mixed  and  motley  crowd ;  and  must 
necessarily  be  so,  where  agents  attend  to  bid  for  their  principals, 
where  servants  are  in  waiting  upon  their  masters,  and  above  all, 
where  the  ingress  is  open  to  every  one- 
It  is,  however,  unquestionably  the  resort  of  gentlemen.  In  a 
great  and  rich  country  like  this,  there  must,  unavoidably,  be  a 
Tattersall's ;  and  the  wonder  is,  not  that  it  is  not  better,  but  that 
it  is  not  infinitely  worse.  Like  all  striking  pictures,  it  had  strong 
lights  and  shades. .  Those  who  have  suffered,  are  apt  to  retaliate : 
and  a  man  who  has  been  duped,  too  often  thinks  he  has  a  right 
to  make  reprisals.  Tattersall's,  therefore,  is  not  without  its  pri- 
vateers. Many  persons  of  rank  and  character  patronize  sporting, 
from  a  patriotic  but  mistaken  notion,  that  it  is  to  the  turf  alone 
the  excellence  of  the  English  horse  is  attributable. 

One  p^son  of  this  description,  whom  I  saw  there  for  a  short 
time,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  before;  and  from  him  I 
learned  many  interesting  anecdotes  of  individuals  whom  he  pointed 
out  as  having  been  once  well  known  about  town,  but  whose 
attachment  to  gambling  had  effected  their  ruin.  Personal  stories 
of  this  kind  are,  however,  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work. 

As  soon  as  we  entered,  Mr.  Slick  called  my  attention  to  the  car- 
riages which  were  exhibited  for  sale,  to  their  elegant  shape  and 
*' beautiful  fixins,"  as  he  termed  it;  but  ridiculed,  in  no  measured 
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tenm^  their  enormoas  weigiit.  ''it  is  no  wonder/'  said  be, 
^  they  have  to  get  fresh  bosses  here  eTery  ten  miles^  and  travcIlHi' 
costs  so  much,  when  the  carriage  alone  is  enough  to  IdU  beasts. 
What  would  Old  BuH  say^  if  I  was  to  tell  him  of  one  pah*  of 
bosses  carryin'  tiiree  or  four  people,  forty  or  £lty  miles  a  day, 
day  in  and  day  out,  hand  rsinin'  for  a  fortnight  ?  Why,  he'd 
eitiier  be  too  ciril  to  tell  me  it  was  a  lie,  or  bein'  afeerd  I'd  jump 
down  his  throat  if  he  did,  he'd  suig  dumb,  and  let  me  see  by  fan 
looks,  he  thought  so,  thongh. 

''  I  intend  to  take  the  eonsait  out  of  these  diafs,  and  tbafs  a 
fact.  If  I  don't  put  the  leak  into  'em  afove  I'-ve  ddne  with  them, 
my  name  ain't  Bam  6£<^  that's  a  fact.  I'm  stodyin'  the  ins 
and  the  outs  of  this  place,  so  as  to  know  what  I  asn  about,  afore 
I  take  hold ;  for  I  feel  kinder  skxtlish  about  my  men.  Gentib- 
men  are  the  lowest,  lyinest,  buliyinest,  bkdc^uards  there  is,  when 
Ihey  choose  to  be ;  'speciaHy  if  they  have  rank  as  well  as  money. 
A  thorough-bred  cheat,  oi  good  Uood,  is  a  c£pper,  that's  a  fact. 
They  ain't  right  up-^uid-down,  like  a  cow's  tail,  in  their  dealin's ; 
find  they  Ve  got  aecomj^^ces,  fellers  that  will  He  for  'em  like  any- 
thing, for  the  honour  of  their  company ;  ami  bettin',  onder  such 
circumstances,  ain't  safe. 

'^But,  ril  teQ  you  what  is,  if  you  hate  got  a  boss  that  can  do 
it,  and  no  mistake ;  back  him,  boss  agin  boss,  or  ^diat's  safer 
still,  boss  agin  time,  and  you  can't  be  tricked.  Now,  I'll  send 
for  Old  Clay,  to  come  in  Cunard's  steamer,  and  cuss  'em  they 
ought  to  bring  over  the  old  boss  and  his  fixiss,  free,  for  it  was  me 
first  started  that  fine,  llie  way  cM  Mr.  Glendg  stared,  when  I 
told  him  it  was  thirty-six  miles  shorter  to  go  £rDm  Bristol  to 
New  York  by  the  way  of  Halifax,  than  to  go  direct  wam't  dow. 
It  stopt  steam  for  that  bitch,  that's  a  fact,  for  he  thort  I  was 
mad.  He  sent  it  down  to  the  Admiralty  to  get  it  ciphered  rights 
and  it  took  them  old  seagulls,  the  Admirals  a  month  to  find  it  out. 

"  And  when  they  did,  what  did  titey  say  ?  Why,  cu&s  'em, 
says  they,  *  any  fool  knows  that.'  Says  I,  'If  thafs  the  case 
you  are  jist  the  boys  then  that  ought  to  have  found  it  out  right 
off  at  oncet.' 

'^  Yes,  Old  Clay  ought  to  go  free,  but  he  won't ;  and  gueas  I 
am  able  to  pay  freight  for  him,  and  no  thanks  to  nobody.  Now, 
I'll  tell  you  what,  English  trottin'  is  about  a  mile  in  two  minutes 
and  forty-seven  seconds,  and  that  don't  happen  oftener  than  oncet 
in  fifty  years,  if  it  was  ever  done  at  all,  for  the  English  brag  so 
there  is   no  telling  right.     Old  Clay  can  do  his  mile  in  two 
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minutes  and  thirty-eight  seconds.  He  ha9  done  that,  and  I  guess 
be  eould  da  more.  I  have  got  a  car^  thai  is  as  light  as  whalebone^ 
and  I'll  bet  to  do  it  with  wheels  and  drive  mysdf.  I'll  go  in  up 
to  the  handle,  on  Old  Clay.  I  have  a  hwidred  thousand  ddlars 
of  hard  cash  made,  in  the  colonies,  Fll  go  half  of  it  on  the  old 
boss,  hang  zns  if  I  don't^  and  I'll  make  lum  afr  well  knowd  to 
England  as  he  is  to  Nova  Scotia. 

"  I'U  allow  him  to  be  beat  at  fuat»  so  as  to  lead  'em  on,  and 
Clay  is  as  cunnin'  as  a  cooq  too,  if  he  don't  get  •  the  word  g'laog 
(go  along)  and  the  Tndgian  skeipia'  yell  with  it,  he  knows  I  ain't 
inaiqiest^  and  he'll  allow  me  to  beat  him  and  bully  him  like 
flothin'.  He'll  pretend  to  do  his  best^  and  i^utter  away  Hke  a 
hen  scratchin'  gravel,  but  he  wont  go  one  mossel  faster,  for  he 
knows  I  never  Hck  a  free  boss. 

"  Won't  it  be  beautiful  ?  How  thejr'll  all  larf  and  crow,  when 
tbey  see  me  a  thrashin'  away  at  the  boss,  and  then  him  goin' 
slower,  the  faster  I  thrash,  and  me  a  threatenin'  to  shoot  the 
brute,  ajxd  a  talkin'  at  the  tip  eend  of  my  tongue  like  a  ravin'  dis- 
tracted bed  bug,  and  offierin  to  back  him  agin,  if  they  dare,  and 
plankeu  down  the  pewter  all  round,  takin'  every  one  up  that  will 
go  the  figur',  till  I  raise  the  bets  to  the  tune  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  When  I  get  that  far,  they  may  stop  thdr  larfin'  till 
next  time,  I  guess.  That's  the  tum  of  the  fever — that's  the 
crisis — that's  my  time  to  larf  then. 

"  I'll  mount  the  car  then,  take  the  bits  of  list  up,  put  'em  into 
right  shape,  talk  a  little  Connecticut  Yankee  to  the  old  boss,  to 
set  his  ebernezer  up,  and  make  him  rise  inwardly,  and  then  give 
the  yell,'^  (which  he  uttered  in  lus  excitement  in  earnest ;  and  a 
most  diaboMcal  one  k  was.  It  pierced  me  through  and  through, 
and  curdled  my  very  blood,  it  was  the  death  shout  of  a  savage.) 
"  Glang  jou  skunk,  and  turn  out  your  toes  pretty,"  said  he, 
and  he  again,  repeated  this  long  protracted^  shrill,  infernal  yell,  a 
second  time. 

Every  eye  was  instantly  turned  upon  us.  Even  Tattersall  sus- 
pended his  "he  is  five  years  old — a  good  hack — and  is  to  be 
sold,"  to  give  time  for  the  general  exclamation  of  surprise,  "  Who 
the  deril  is  that  ?  Is  he  mad  ?  Where  did  he  come  from  ?  Does 
anybody  know  him  7  He  is  a  devilish  keen-lookin'  fellow  that ; 
what  an  eye  he  has !    He  looks  like  a  Yankee,  that  fellow." 

"  He's  been  here,  your  honour,  several  days,  examines  every- 
thing and  says  nothing ;  looks  like  a  knowing  one,  your  honour. 
He  handles  a  boss  as  if  he'd  seen  one  afore  to-day,  Sir." 

ir  2 
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**  Who  is  that  gentleman  with  him  V 

*5  Don't  know,  your  honour,  never  saw  him  before  ;  he  looks 
like  a  furriner,  too." 

"  Come,  Mr.  Slick/*  said  I,  *'  we  are  attracting  too  much  atten- 
tion here,  let  us  go." 

"  Cuss  'em,"  said  he,  "  Fll  attract  more  attention  afore  I've 
done  yet,  when  Old  Clay  comes,  and  then  I'll  tell  'em  who  I  am. 
— Sam  Slick,  from  Slickville,  Onion  County,  State  of  Connecticut, 
United  States  of  America.  But  I  do  suppose  we  had  as  good 
make  tracks,  for  I  don't  want  folks  to  know  me  yet.  I'm  plaguy 
sorry  I  let  out  that  countersign  of  Old  Clay  too,  but  they  won't 
onderstand  it.  Critters  like  the  English,  that  know  everything, 
have  generally  weak  eyes,  from  studyin'  so  hard. 

"  Did  you  take  notice  of  that  critter  I  was  a  handlin'  of.  Squire  ? 
ihat  one  that's  all  drawed  up  in  the  middle  like  a  devil's  damin' 
needle ;  her  hair  a  standin'  upon  eend  as  if  she  was  amazed  at  her- 
self, and  a  look  out  of  her  eye,  as  if  she  thort  the  dogs  would  find 
the  steak  kinder  tough,  when  they  got  her  for  dinner.  Well,  that's 
a  great  mare  that  'are,  and  there  ain't  nothin'  onder  the  sun  the 
matter  of  her,  except  the  groom  has  stole  her  oats,  forgot  to  give 
her  water,  and  let  her  make  a  supper  sometimes  off  of  her  nasty, 
mouldy,  filthy  beddin'.  I  hante  see'd  a  boss  here  equsl  to  her 
a' most — short  back,  beautiful  rake  to  the  shoulder,  great  depth  of 
chest,  elegant  quarter,  great  stifle,  amazin'  strong  arm,  monstrous 
nice  nostrils,  eyes  like  a  weasel,  all  outside,  game  ears,  first  chop 
bone  and  fine  flat  leg,  with  no  gum  on  no  part  of  it.  She's  a 
sneezer  that ;  but  she'll  be  knocked  down  for  twenty  or  thirty 
pound,  because  she  looks  as  if  she  was  used  up. 

"  I  intended  to  a  had  that  mare,  for  I'd  a  made  her  worth 
twelve  hundred  dollars.  It  was  a  dreadful  pity,  I  let  go,  that 
time,  for  I  actilly  forgot  where  I  was.  I'll  know  better  next 
hitch,  for  boughten  wit  is  the  best  in  a  general  way.  Yes,  I'm 
peskily  sorry  about  that  mare.  Well,  swappin'  I've  studied,  but 
I  doubt  if  it's  as  much  the  fashion  here  as  with  us ;  and  besides, 
swappin'  where  you  don't  know  the  county  and  its  tricks  (for 
every  county  has  its  own  tricks,  different  from  others),  is  danger- 
some  too.  I've  seen  swaps  where  both  sides  got  took  in.  Did 
ever  I  tell  you  the  story  of  the  *  Elder  and  the  grave-digger  ?* " 

**  Never,"  I  replied ;  *'  but  here  we  are  at  our  lodgings.  Come 
in,  and  tell  it  to  me." 

"  Well,"  said  he,  *'  I  must  have  a  glass  of  mint  julip  fust,  to 
wash  down  that  ere  disappointment  about  the  mare.     It  was  a 
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dreadful  go  that.  I  jist  lost  a  thousand  dollars  by  it.  Us  slick  as 
grease.  But  it's  an  excitin'  thing  is  a  trottin*  race,  too.  When 
you  mount,  hear  the  word  •  Start !'  and  shout  out  '  G'lang  V  and 
give  the  pass  word."  Grood  heavens !  what  a  yell  he  perpetrated 
^p^*  I  put  both  hands  to  my  ears^  to  exclude  the  reverbera- 
tions of  it  from  the  walls. 

"Don't  be  skeered^  Squire  ;  don't  be  skeered.    We  are  alone 
now :  there  is  no  mare  to  lose.     Ain't  it  pretty  ?     It  makes  me 
feel  all  dandery  and  on  wires  like." 
"  But  the  grave-digger  ?"  said  I. 

*' Well,"  says  he,  "  the  year  afore  I  knowed  you,  I  was  a-goin' 
'in  the  fall,  down  to  Clare,  about  sixty  miles  below  Annapolis,  to 
collect  some  debts  due  to  me  there  from  the  French.  And  as  I 
was  a-joggin'  on  along  the  road,  who  should  I  overtake  but  Elder 
Stephen  Grab,  of  Beechmeadows,  a  mounted  on  a  considerable  of 
a  clever-lookin'  black  mare.  The  Elder  was  a  pious  man ;  at 
^t  he  looked  like  one,  and  spoke  like  one  too.  His  face  was  as 
long  as  the  moral  law,  and  p'rhaps  an  inch  longer,  and  as  smooth 
&s  a  hone ;  and  his  voice  was  so  soft  and  sweet,  and  his  tongue 
moved  so  ily  on  its  hinges,  you'd  a  thought  you  might  a  trusted 
him  with  ontold  gold,  if  you  didn't  care  whether  you  ever  got  it 
agin  or  no.  He  had  a  bran  new  hat  on,  with  a  brim  that  was 
none  of  the  smallest,  to  keep  the  sun  from  makin'  his  inner  man 
wink,  and  his  go-to-meetin'  clothes  on,  and  a  pair  of  silver 
mounted  spurs,  and  a  beautiful  white  cravat,  tied  behind,  so  as  to 
have  no  bows  to  it,  and  look  meek.  If  there  was  a  good  man  on 
urth,  you'd  a  said  it  was  him.  And  he  seemed  to  feel  it,  and 
know  it  too,  for  there  was  a  kind  of  look  o'  triumph  about  him,  as 
if  he  had  conquered  the  Evil  One,  and  was  considerable  well  satis- 
fied with  himself. 

**  *  H'are  you,'  sais  I,  *  Elder,  to-day  ?  Which  way  are  you 
from  ?" 

" '  From  the  General  Christian  Assembly,*  sais  he,  '  to  Goose 
Creek.  We  had  a  "most  refresUiC  time  on't"  There  was  a 
great  "  ouipourin'  of  the  spirit."  ' 

"  *  Well,  that's  awful,'  sais  I,  *  too.  The  magistrates  ought  to 
see  to  that ;  it  ain't  right,  when  folks  assemble  that  way  to  wor- 
ship, to  be  a-sellin'  of  rum,  and  gin,  and  brandy,  and  spirits, 
is  it?' 

***1  don't  mean  that,'  sais  he,  'although,  p'rhaps,  there  wa« 
too  much  of  that  wicked  traffic  too.  I  mean  the  preachin'.  It 
Was  Teiy  peeowerful ;  there  was  *'  many  sinners  saved. 
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I  guess  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  it/  sais  1,  *  ooleat  that 
oeigfabourhood  has  much  improyed  since  I  koowed  it  lut/ 

"  'It's  a  sweet  thing/  sais  he*  'Ha^e  you  erer  '^nminpnh' 
feswmr  Mr.  Sliek  7' 

"  '  Come,'  sais  I  to  mysdlf,  '  this  is  outdn'  it  rather  too  fieit. 
must  put  a  stop  to  this.  'Phis  ain't  a  subject  for  cony^aatkm 
with  stich  a  cheatin',  caatin',  hippocrytical  skunk  as  thia  is.  Yes/ 
sais  I,  'long  ago.  My  profession  is  that  of  a  ckkekmaker,  and  I 
make  no  pretension  to  nothin'  dse.  B«t  corner  let's  water  our 
hosses  here  and  liquor  ourselves.' 

"  And  we  dismounted,  and  gaye  'em  a  drop  to  wet  their 
mouths. 

" '  Now/  sais  I,  a-takin'  out  of  a  pocket-pistol  diat  I  generally 
travelled  with, '  I  think  I'll  take  a  drop  of  grog  /  and  arter  hdjmi' 
myself  I  gives  the  silver  oavet  of  the  flaek  a  d^  in  the  brockk  (£or 
a  clean  rinse  is  better  than  a  dirty  wipe,  any  time),  and  sais  I» 
/  Will  you  have  a  little  of  the  "  ot^pourin'  of  the  Spirit  ^ '  What 
do  you  say.  Elder  ?' 

" '  Thank  you,'  sais  he*  'fiiend  SUckb  I  neyer  touch  liquor, 
it's  agin  our  rules.' 

''  And  he  stooped  down  and  filled  it  with  water,  and  took  a 
moathfiil,  and  then  makia'  a  hoe  like  a  frog  afore  he  goes  to  sing, 
and  swelHn'  his  cheeks  out  like  a  Scotch  bagpiper*  he  ^t  it  Si 
out.  Sais  he, '  That  is  so  warm,  it  makes  me  sick ;  and  as  I  ain't 
otherwise  wdl,  from  the  c^estial  exhaustion  of  a  protracted 
meetin',  I  believe  I  will  take  a  litUe  drop,  as  medicine.' 

**  Confound  him  I  if  he'd  a  said  he'd  only  lea^e  a  little  drop,  it 
would  a  been  more  like  the  thing ;  lor  he  e'en  a'most  emptied  the 
whole  into  the  cup,  and  drank  it  off  clean,  without  winkin'. 

*' '  It's  a  "  very  refreshirC  time;' '  sais  I,  '  ain't  it  ?'  But  be 
didn't  make  no  answer.  Sais  I,  '  diat's  a  likely  beast  of  youm. 
Elder/  and  I  opened  her  mouth,  and  took  a  look  at  her,  and  no 
easy  matter  nother,  I  tell  you,  fbr  she  held  on  like  a  bear  trap» 
with  her  jaws. 

** '  She  won't  suit  you/  sais  he,  with  a  smile, '  Mr,  Slick/ 

*'*1  guess  not,'  sais  I» 

<'  *  But  she'll  jiat  suit  the  French,'  sais  he. 

** '  It's  lucky  she  don't  speak  French  then,'  sais  I,  '  or  they'd 
soon  find  her  tongue  was  too  big  for  her  mouth.  That  critter  will 
never  see  fifve-^nd-tweoty,  and  Vm  a  thinkin',  she's  thirty  year 
old,  if  she  is  a  day/ 

"'I  was  athiakin'^eaidhe,  withasfylookouto'  theooiaef 
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of  his  eye,  as  if  her  age-wam't  ne  seeret  to  him»  '  I  was  a  thinkin^ 
it's  time  to  put  her  off,  and  she'll  jist  suit  the  French.  They 
hante  much  for  hosses  to  do,  in  a  giniral  way,  but  to  ride  about; 
and  you  won't  say  nothin'  about  her  a^  will  you  ?  it  might 
endamnify  a  sale/ 

"  'Not  1/  sais  I,  '  I  skin  my  own  foxes,  and  let  other  folks 
akin  tfaeir'n.  I  ha^e  enough  to  do  to  anod  my  own  business,, 
without  interfeiin'  with  otluer  people's.' 

'* '  She'll  jkt  suit  the  Fre&eh,'  sais  be ;  '  they  don't  know 
Dothin'  about  hosses,  or  anything  eke.  They  are  a  simple  people, 
and  alvrays  will  be,  for  their  priests  keep  'em  in  ignorance.  It's 
an  awful  thing  to  see  them  kept  in  the  outer  porch  of  darkness 
that  way,  ain't  it  ?* 

'' '  I  guess  you'll  put  a  new  pane  o'  glass  in  their  porch,'  sais 
I»  'and  help  some  o'  them  to  see  better;  for  whoever  gets  that 
mare,  will  hare  his  eyes  opened,  sooner  nor  he  bargains  for,  I 
know.' 

"Sais  be,  'she  ain't  a  bad  nu^e;  and  if  she  could  eat  hay, 
might  do  a  good  deal  of  work  yet,'  and  he  gave  a  kinder  chuckle 
laugh  at  his  own  joke,  that  sounded  like  the  rattles  in  his  throat, 
it  was  so  dismal  and  deep,  for  he  was  one  o'  them  kind  of  fellers 
that's  too  good  to  larf,  was  Steve. 

"  Well,  the  horn  o'  grog  he  took  began  to  onlooaen  his  tongue ; 
and  I  got  out  of  him,  that  she  come  near  dyin'  the  winter  afore 
her  teeth  was  so  bad,  and  that  he  had  kept  her  all  summer  in  a 
dyke  pasture  up  to  her  fetlocks  in  white  clover,  and  ginn'  her 
ground  oats,  and  Indgian  meal,  and  nothin'  to  do  all  summer ; 
and  in  the  fore  part  of  the  fall,  biled  potatoes,  and  he^d  got  her  as 
fat  as  a  seal,  and  her  skin  as  slick  as  an  otter's.  She  fairly  shined 
agin,  in  the  svax. 

" '  She'll  jiet  suit  the  French,'  said  he,  '  they  are  a  simple 
people  and  don't  know  nothin',  amd  if  they  don't  like  the  mare, 
they  must  bkme  their  priests  for  not  teachin'  'em  better.  I  shall 
keep  within  the  strict  line  of  truth,  as  becomes  a  Christian  man. 
I  scorn  to  take  a  man  in.' 

''WelU  we  chatted  away  arter  this  fashion,  he  a  openin'  of 
himself  and  me  a  walkin'  into  him ;  and  we  jogged  along  till  we 
came  to  Charles  Tacrio's  to  Montagon,  and  there  was  the  matter 
of  a  thousand  French  people  gathered  there,  a  diatterin',  and 
laughin',  and  jawin',  and  quarrellin',  and  racin',  and  wrasUin',  and 
all  a  givin'  tongue,  like  a  pack  of  village  dogs,  when  an  Indgian 
oomes  to  town.     It  was  town  meetin'  deiy* 
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"  Well,  there  was  a  critter  there,  called  by  nickname,  '  Goodish 
Greevoy,'  a  mounted  on  a  white  pony,  one  o'  the  scariest  little 
screamers  you  ever  see  since  you  was  bom.  He  was  a  tryin'  to 
get  up  a  race,  was  Goodish,  and  banterin'  every  one  that  had  a 
hoss  to  run  with  him. 

*'  His  face  was  a  fortin*  to  a  painter.  His  forehead  was  high 
and  narrer,  showin'  only  a  long  strip  o'  tawny  skin,  in  a  line  with 
his  nose,  the  rest  bein'  covered  with  hair,  as  black  as  ink,  and  as 
iley  as  a  feeal's  mane.  His  brows  was  thick,  bushy,  and  over- 
hangin',  like  young  brushwood  on  a  cliff,  and  onderneath  was  two 
black  peerin'  little  eyes,  that  kept  a-movin*  about,  keen,  good- 
natured,  and  roguish,  but  sot  far  into  his  skull,  and  looked  like 
the  eyes  of  a  fox  peepin'  out  of  his  den,  when  he  wam't  to  home 
to  company  hisself.  His  nose  was  high,  sharp,  and  crooked,  like 
the  back  of  a  reapin'  hook,  and  gave  a  plaguy  sight  of  character 
to  his  face,  while  his  thinnish  lips,  that  closed  on  a  straight  line, 
curlin'  up  at  one  eend,  and  down  at  the  other,  showed,  if  his 
dander  was  raised,  he  could  be  a  jumpin',  tarin',  rampagenous 
devil  if  he  chose.  The  pint  of  his  chin  projected  and  turned  up 
gently,  as  if  it  expected,  when  Goodish  lost  his  teeth,  to  rise  in 
the  world  in  rank  next  to  the  nose.  When  good  natur*  sat  on 
the  box,  and  drove,  it  wam't  a  bad  face ;  when  Old  Nick  was 
Coachman,  I  guess  it  would  be  as  well  to  give  Master  Frenchman 
the  road. 

"  He  had  a  red  cap  on  his  head,  his  beard  hadn't  been  cut  since 
last  sheep  shearin',  and  he  looked  as  hairy  as  a  tarrier ;  his  shirt 
collar,  which  was  of  yaller  flannel,  fell  on  his  shoulders  loose,  and 
a  black  handkercher  was  tied  round  his  neck,  slack  like  a  sailor's. 
He  wore  a  round  jacket  and  loose  trowsers  of  homespun  with  no 
waistcoat,  and  his  trowsers  was  held  up  by  a  gallus  of  leather  on  one 
side,  and  of  old  cord  on  the  other.  Either  Goodish  had  growed 
since  his  clothes  was  made,  or  his  jacket  and  trowsers  wam't  on 
speakin'  tarms,  for  they  didn't  meet  by  three  or  four  inches,  and 
the  shirt  showed  atween  them  like  a  yaller  militia  sash  round  him. 
His  feet  was  covered  with  moccasins  of  ontanned  moose  hide,  and 
one  heel  was  sot  off  with  an  old  spur  and  looked  sly  and  wicked. 
He  was  a  sneezer  that,  and  when  he  flourished  his  great  long 
withe  of  a  whip  stick,  that  looked  like  a  flshin'  rod,  over  bis 
head,  and  yelled  like  all  possessed,  he  was  a  caution,  that's  a 
fact. 

^' A  knowin'  lookin  little  hoss,  it  was  too,  that  he  was  mounted 
on*     Its  tail  was  cut  close  off  to  the  stumpy  which  squared  Qp  his 
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romp,  and  made  bim  look  a^ul  strong  in  the  hind  quarters.  His 
mane  was  *  hogged'  which  fulled  out  the  swell  and  crest  of  the 
neck»  and  his  ears  being  cropped,  the  critter  had  a  game  look 
about  him.  There  was  a  proper  good  onderstandin'  between 
Mm  and  his  rider :  they  looked  as  if  they  had  growed  together, 
and  made  one  critter — ^half  hoss^  half  man  with  a  touch  of  the 
devil. 

'^Goodish  was  all  up  on  eend  by  what  he  drank,  and  dashed  in 
and  out  of  the  crowd  arter  a  fashion,  that  was  quite  cautionary, 
callin^  out,  '  Here  comes  **  the  grave-digger."  Don't  be  skeered, 
if  any  of  you  get  killed,  here  is  the  boss  that  wiU  dig  his  grave  for 
nothin'.  Who'll  run  a  lick  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  for  a  pint  of 
rum.  Will  you  run  ?'  said  he,  a  spunkin'  up  to  the  Elder,  '  come, 
let's  run,  and  whoever  wins,  shall  go  the  treat.' 

"  The  Elder  smiled  as  sweet  as  sugar-candy,  but  backed  out ; 
he  was  too  old,  he  said,  now  to  run. 

*'  *  Will  you  swap  bosses,  old  broadcloth  then  V  said  the  other, 
'because  if  you  will,  here's  at  you.' 

*'  Steve  took  a  squint  at  pony,  to  see  whether  that  cat  would 
jump  or  no,  but  the  cropt  ears,  the  stump  of  a  tail,  the  rakish 
look  of  the  horse,  didn't  jist  altogether  convene  to  the  taste  or  the 
sanctified  habits  of  the  preacher.  The  word  no,  hung  on  his  lips, 
like  a  wormy  apple,  jist  ready  to  drop  the  fust  shake ;  but  before 
it  let  go,  the  great  strength,  the  spryness,  and  the  oncommon 
obedience  of  pony  to  the  bit,  seemed  to  kinder  balance  the  objec- 
tions ;  while  the  sartan  and  ontimely  eend  that  hung  over  his  own 
mare,  during  the  comin'  winter,  death  by  starvation,  turned  the 
scale. 

"  Well,'  said  he,  slowly,  *  if  we  like  each  other's  beasts,  friend, 
and  can  agree  as  to  the  boot,  I  don't  know  as  I  wouldn't  trade ; 
for  I  don't  care  to  raise  colts,  bavin'  plenty  of  boss  stock  on  hand, 
and  perhaps  you  do.' 

'*  *  How  old  is  your  boss  V  said  the  Frenchman. 

•*  *  I  didn't  raise  it,'  sais  Steve,  '  Ned  Wheelock,  I  believe, 
brought  her  to  our  parts.' 

"  *  How  old  do  you  take  her  to  be  ?' 

•* '  Poor  critter,  she'd  tell  you  herself,  if  she  could,'  said  he, 
'for  she  knows  best,  but  she  can't  speak;  and  I  didn't  see  heri 
when  she  was  foalded.' 

"  *  How  old  do  you  think?' 

**  *  Age,'  sais  Steve,  *  depends  on  use,  not  on  years.  A  boss  at 
fife,  if  ill-used,  is  old ;  a  boss  at  eight,  if  well  used,  is  young.' 
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Sacry  footiy !'  bub  GocMikli,  '  why  don't  yoa  spsek  oat  like 
a  man  ?     lie  or  no  lie,  how  old  is  she  ?' 

"  *  WdL  I  don't  like  to  say/  sais  Steve»  *  I  kaiow  she  is  eigiit 
for  saitain^  and  it  may  be  t^e's  sine.  If  I  was  to  say  eigiit^  and 
it  tamed  out  nine,  yon  might  be  thinkin*  hard  of  me«  I  didn't 
raise  it.  You  can  see  what  condition  dbe  is  in ;  old  bosses  ain't 
commonly  so  fat  as  that,  at  least  I  never  see  one  that  was.' 

**  A  lox^  banter  then  growed  out  of  ike  '  boot  money.'  The 
Elder  asked  i87  1Q».  Goodish  swore  he  wmldn't  give  that  fior 
him  and  his  boss  togetiifflr;  that  if  they  were  betii  put  up  to- 
auction  that  blessed  minute,  they  wouldn't  bzisg  k.  Tlie  Blder 
hung  on  to  it,  as  long  as  there  was  any  dumce  of  the  boot; 
and  then  fort  tiae  ground  like  a  mam,  only  givin'  an  inch  or 
so  at  a  time,  till  he  dtawed  up  and  made  a  dead  stand,  on  one 
pound. 

''Goodish  seemed  willing  to  come  to  taims  too;  hot  liken 
prudent  man,  resolved  to  take  a  look  at  the  oM  mace'fi  moutii,  and 
make  some  kind  of  a  guess  at  her  age ;  bat  iite  cxitter  knowed  haw 
to  keep  her  own  secrets,  and  it  was  ever  so  long,  aioiB  he  forced 
her  jaws  open,  and  when  he  did^iie  came  plaguy  near  losin'  of  a. 
finger,  for  his  curiosity ;  and  as  he  hopped  and  danced  about  with 
pain,  he  let  fly  such  a  string  of  oaths,  and  sacrjr-^cuased  the  Elder 
and  his  mare,  in  such  an  all-fiored  passion,  tint  Steve  put  both  his 
hands  up  to  his  ears,  md  said,  ^CKb,  my  dear  friend,  don't  swear ; 
it's  very  wicked.  I'll  take  yovr  pony,  I'll  adc  no  boot>  if  yon 
will  only  promise  not  to  swear.  You  shall  have  the  mare  as  she 
stands.  I'll  give  up  and  swap  even ;  and  there  shaU  be  no  after 
claps,  nor  ruein  bargains,  nor  recantin',  nor  nothin',  only  don't 
swear.' 

**  Well,  the  trade  was  made,  the  saddles  and  bridles  was  ahifited, 
and  both  parties  mounted  thdr  new  hossea.  '  Mr.  Siick»'  saie 
Steve,  who  was  afraid  he  would  lose  the  pony,  if  he  staid  any 
longer,  '  Mr,  Slick,'  sais  he,  '  tiie  least  said,  is  tfaie  soanest  mended, 
let's  be  a  movin',  this  scene  of  none  and  not  is  fihoddn'  to  n  zellgioas 
man,  ain't  it?'  and  he  let  go  a  groan,  as  long  as  the  embargo 
a' most. 

"  Weil,  he  had  no  sooner  turned  to  go,  timn  the  French  people 
set  up  a  cheer  that  made  ail  ring  again ;  and  they  sung  out  'La 
Fossy  Your.'  '  La  Fossy  Your,'  and  shouized  it  agin  and  ngia 
ever  so  loud. 

'' '  Whaf  s  that  ?'  sak  Stove. 
Well,  I  didn't  \sam,  iar  I  never  heerd  the  word  afore  ;  but 
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it  don^t  do  to  say  you  don't  know;  it  lowers  you  in  the  eyes  of 
other  folks.  If  you  don't  know  whftt  another  man  knows  he 
is  shocked  at  your  ignorance.  But  if  he  don't  know  what 
you  do,  he  can  find  aa  excuse  in  a  minute.  Never  say  you  don't 
know. 

" '  So/  sais  I» '  they  jabber  so  everlastin'  fast,  it  ain't  no  easy 
matter  to  say  what  they  mean;  but  it  sounds  like  "good  bye/' 
you'd  better  turn  round  and  make  'em  a  bow,  for  tl^  are  very 
polite  people,  is  tiie  French/ 

*'  So  Steve  turns  and  takes  off  his  hat,  and  makes  than  a  low 
bow,  and  they  larfe  wus  than  ever,  and  calls  out  again,  '  La 
Fossy  Your/  '  La  Fossy  Your.'  He  was  kinder  ryled,  was  the 
iSder.  His  honey  had  begun  to  farmient,  and  smell  vinegery. 
'  ^f ay  be,  next  Christmas,'  sais  he,  '  you  won't  larf  so  loud,  when 
you  find  the  mare  is  dead.  Gbodish  and  the  old  mare  are  jist 
alike,  they  are  aU  tongne  them  critters.  I  rather  think  it's  me/ 
sais  he,  '  has  the  ri^t  to  larf,  for  I've  got  the  best  of  this  bazf^ain, 
and  no  mistake.  This  is  as  smart  a  little  hose  as  ever  I  see.  I 
knew  where  I  can  put  him  off  to  great  advaasitage.  I  shaU  make 
a  good  d83^s  work  of  this.  It  is  about  as  good  a  boss  trade  as  I 
ever  made.  The  French  don't  know  noldun'  about  bosses ;  they 
are  a  simple  people,  their  priests  keep  'em  in  ignovance  on  pur- 
pose, and  they  don'  tknow  nothin'.' 

**  He  cracked  and  bragged  considerate,  and  as  we  progressed 
we  came  to  Montagon  Bridge.  The  moment  pony  sot  foot  on  it, 
he  stopped  short,  pricked  up  the  latter  eends  of  his  ears,  snorted, 
squeeled  and  refused  to  budge  an  inclu  The  Elder  got  mad. 
He  first  coaxed  and  patted,  and  soft  sawdered  him,  and  then 
whipt  and  spurred,  and  thrashed  him  like  anything.  Pony  got 
mad  too,  for  bosses  has  tempers  as  well  as  Elders ;  so  he  turcusd 
to,  and  kicked  right  straight  up  on  eend,  like  Old  Scratch,  and 
kept  on  without  stoppin'  till  he  sent  the  Elder  right  slap  over  his 
head  slanterdicularly,  on  the  broad  of  his  back  into  the  river,  and 
he  floated  down  thro'  the  bridge  and  scrambled  out  at  t'other  side. 

*'  Creation !  how  he  looked.  He  was  so  mad,  he  was  ready  to 
bile  over ;  and  as  it  was  he  smoked  in  the  sun,  like  a  tea-kettle. 
His  clothes  stuck  dose  down  to  him,  as  a  cat's  fur  does  to  her 
ddn,  when  she's  out  in  the  rain,  and  every  step  he  took  his  boots 
went  squish,  squash,  like  an  old  woman  chumin'  butter ;  and  his 
wet  trowsers  chafed  with  a  noise  like  a  wetflappin'  sail.  He  was 
a  i&ow»  and  when  begot  up  to  his  boss,  and  held  on  to  his  mane, 
and  first  lifted  up  one  leg  and  then  the  other  to  kt  the  water  run 
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out  of  his  boots,  I  couldn't  hold  in  no  longer,  but  laid  back  and 
larfed  till  I  thought  on  my  soul  I'd  fall  off  into  the  river  too. 

"  *  Elder/  says  I,  •  I  tiiought  when  a  man  jined  your  sect,  he 
could  never  **f(iU  off  agin,"  but  I  see  you  ain't  no  safer  than  other 
folks  arter  all/ 

*'  *  Come,'  says  he,  *  let  me  be,  that's  a  good  soul,  it's  bad 
enough,  without  being  larfed  at,  that's  a  fact.  I  can't  account 
for  this  caper,  no  how.  It's  very  strange  too,  ain't  it !  What  on 
airth  got  into  the  boss  to  make  him  act  so  uglv.  Can  you  tell, 
Mr.  SHck  ?' 

"  *  Why,'  sais  I,  'he  don't  know  English  yet,  thafs  all.  He 
waited  for  them  beautiful  French  oaths  that  Goodish  used.  Stop 
the  fust  Frenchman  you  meet  and  give  him  a  shiUin'  to  teach  you 
tx)  swear,  and  he'll  go  like  a  lamb/ 

**  I  see'd  what  was  the  matter  of  the  boss  by  his  action  as  soon 
as  we  started ;  but  I  wam't  a  goin'  for  to  let  on  to  him  about  it. 
X  wanted  to  see  the  sport.  Well,  he  took  his  boss  by  the  bridle 
and  led  him  over  the  bridge,  and  he  follered  kindly,  then  he 
mounted,  and  no  boss  could  go  better.  Arter  a  little,  we  came 
to  another  bridge  agin,  and  the  same  play  was  acted  anew,  same 
coaxin',  same  threatenin',  and  same  thrashin, ;  at  last  pony  put 
down  his  head,  and  began  to  shake  his  tail,  a  gettin'  ready  for 
another  bout  of  kickin' ;  when  Steve  got  off  and  led  him,  and  did 
the  same  to  every  bridge  we  come  to. 

*"  It's  no  use,'  sais  I,  '  you  must  lam  them  oaths,  he's  used  to 
'em  and  misses  them  shocking.  A  sailor,  a  boss,  and  a  nigger 
ain't  no  good  without  you  swear  at  'em ;  it  comes  kinder  nateral 
to  them,  and  they  look  for  it,  fact  I  assure  you.  Whips  wear 
out,  and  so  do  spurs,  but  a  good  sneezer  of  a  cuss  hain't  no  wear 
out  to  it ;  it's  always  the  same.' 

'*  I'll  lam  him  sunthin',  sais  he,  ^  when  I  get  him  to  home,  and 
out  o'  sight  that  will  do  him  good,  and  that  he  won't  forget  for 
one  while,  I  know.' 

**  Soon  arter  this  we  came  to  Everett's  public-house  on  the  bay, 
and  I  galloped  up  to  the  door,  and  went  as  close  as  I  cleverly 
could  on  purpose,  and  then  reined  up  short  and  sudden,  when 
whap  goes  the  pony  right  agin  the  side  of  the  house,  and  nearly 
killed  himself.  He  never  stirred  for  the  matter  of  two  or  three 
minutes.  I  actilly  did  think  he  had  gone  for  it,  and  Steve  went 
right  thro'  the  winder  on  to  the  floor,  with  a  holler  noise,  like  a 
log  o'  wood  thrown  on  to  the  deck  of  a  vessel.  '  Eugh !'  says  he, 
and  be  cut  himself  with  the  broken  glass  quite  ridikilous. 
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«« «Wby/  sais  Everett,  *  as  I  am  a  livin'  sinner  this  is  "the 
Grave-digger,"  he'll  kill  you,  man,  as  sure  as  you  are  bom,  he  is 
the  "wickedest  hoss  that  ever  was  seen  in  these  clearins'  here ; 
and  he  is  as  blind  as  a  bat  too.  No  man  in  Nova  Scotia  can 
manage  that  hoss  but  Goodish  Ghreevoy,  and  he'd  manage  the 
devil  that  feller,  for  he  is  man,  horse,  shark,  and  sarpent  all  in 
one,  that  Frenchman.  What  possessed  you  to  buy  such  a  var- 
mint as  that  ?* 

•' '  Grave-digger !'  said  doleful  Steve,  •  what  is  that  ?* 

"  •  Why,'  sais  he,  '  they  went  one  day*to  bury  a  man,  down  to 
Clare  did  the  French,  and  when  they  got  to  the  grave,  who 
should  be  in  it  but  the  pony.  He  couldn't  see,  and  as  he  was  a 
feedin'  about,  he  tumbled  in  head  over  heels  and  they  called  him 
always  arterwards  **the  Grave-digger.'*  * 

"•Very  simple  people  them  French,*  sais  I,  'Elder;  they 
don't  know  nothin'  about  hosses,  do  they  ?  Their  priests  keep 
them  in  ignorance  on  purpose.' 

"  Steve  winced  and  squinched  his  face  properly ;  and  said  the 
glass  in  his  hands  hurt  him.  Well,  arter  we  sot  all  to  rights, 
we  began  to  jog  on  towards  Digby.  The  Elder  didn't  say  much, 
he  was  as  chop-fallen  as  a  wounded  moose ;  at  last,  says  he,  '  I'll 
ship  him  to  St.  John,  and  sell  him.  I'll  put  him  on  board  of 
Captain  Ned  Leonard's  vessel,  as  soon  as  I  get  to  Digby.'  Well, 
as  I  turned  my  head  to  answer  him,  and  sot  eyes  on  him  agin,  k 
most  sot  me  a  haw,  hawin'  a  second  time,  he  did  look  so  like  Old 
Scratch.  Oh  Hedges !  how  haggardised  he  was !  His  new  hat 
was  smashed  down  like  a  cap  on  the  crown  of  his  head,  his  white 
cravat  was  bloody,  his  face  all  scratched,  as  if  he  had  been 
clapper-clawed  by  a  woman,  and  his  hands  was  bound  up  with 
rags,  where  the  glass  cut  'em.  The  white  sand  of  the  floor  of 
Everett's  parlour  had  stuck  to  his  damp  clothes,  and  he  looked 
like  an  old  half-corned  miller,  that  was  a  returnin'  to  his  wife> 
arter  a  spree  ;  a  leetle  crest-fallen  for  what  he  had  got,  a  leetle 
mean  for  the  way  he  looked,  and  a  leetle  skeered  for  what  heM 
catch,  when  he  got  to  home.  The  way  he  sloped  wam't  no  matter. 
He  was  a  pictur,  and  a  pictur  I  must  say,  I  liked  to  look  at. 

"  And  now.  Squire,  do  you  take  him  off  too,  ingrave  him,  and 
bind  him  up  in  your  book,  and  let  others  look  at  it,  and  put  onder 
it,  *  the  Elder  and  the  Grave-digger.' 

^  "  Well,  when  we  got  to  town,  the  tide  was  high,  and  the  vessel 
jist  ready  to  cast  off;  and  Steve,  knowin'  how  skeer'd  the  pony 
was  of  the  water,  got  off  to  lead  him,  but  the  crittur  guessed  it 
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vam't  a  bridge,  for  he  smelt  salt  water  on  both  sides  of  lum,  and 
ahead  too,  and  budge  he  wouldn't.  Well,  they  beat  him  most 
to  death,  but  he  beat  back  agin  with  his  heels,  and  it  was  a 
diawd  fight.  Then  they  goes  to  the  fence,  and  gets  a  great 
strong  pole,  and  puts  it  across  his  hams,  two  men  at  each  eend 
of  the  pole,  and  shoved  away,  and  shoved  away,  tiU  they  pro- 
gressed a  yard  or  so ;  when  pony  squatted  rieht  down  on  the  pole, 
throwd  over  the  men,  and  most  broke  their  Tegs,  with  his  weight. 

^'At  last,  the  captain  fetched  a  lope,  and  fixes  it  round  his 
neck,  with  a  slip  knot,  fastens  it  to  the  windlass,  and  dragged 
him  in  as  they  do  an  anchor,  and  tied  him  b^  lus  bridle  to  the 
boom ;  and  then  shoved  off,  and  got  under  weigh. 

^'  Steve  and  I  sot  down  on  the  wharf,  for  it  was  a  beautiful 
day,  and  looked  at  them  drifdn'  out  in  the  otream,  and  hystingf 
sa^^  while  the  folks  was  gettin'  somethin'  ready  for  us  to  the  inn. 

^^  When  they  had  got  out  iato  the  middle  of  the  channel,  took 
the  breeze,  and  was  aU  under  way,  and  we  was  about  tumin'  to 
go  back,  I  saw  the  pony  loose ;  he  had  sUpped  his  bridle,  and 
not  likin'  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  he  jist  waUced  overboard,  head 
fiist,  with  a  most  beeiatifal  splunge« 

''  ^A  mo9t  refreMn'  time,'  said  I,  ^  Elder,  that  critter  has  of  it. 
I  hope  that  ahmer  mil  be  saved,' 

*^  He  sprung  right  up  on  eend,  as  if  he  had  been  stung  by  a 
galley  n^per,  did  Steve,  ^  Let  me  alone,'  said  he.  ^  What  have 
I  done  to  be  jobed,  that  way?  Didn't  I  keep  within  the  strict 
line  o'  truth  ?  Did  I  tell  that  Frenchman  one  mossel  of  a  lie  ? 
Answer  me  that,  wiU  you?  I've  been  cheated  awful;  but  I 
scorn  to  take  the  advantage  of  any  man*  You  had  better  look  to 
your  own  dealin's,  and  let  me  alone,  you  pedlin,  cheatin'  Yankee 
clockmaker  you.' 

" '  £lder,'  sals  I,  '  if  you  wam't  too  mean  to  rile  a  man,  I'd 
give  you  a  kick  on  your  pillion,  that  would  send  yon  a  divin' 
arter  your  boss ;  but  you  ain't  worth  it.  Don't  call  me  names 
tho',  or  I'U  settle  your  coffee  for  you,  without  a  fish  skin,  afore 
you  are  ready  to  swaller  it,  I  can  tell  you.  So  keep  your  mouth 
shut,  my  old  coon,  or  your  teeth  might  get  sun-burnt.  You 
think  you  are  angry  with  me ;  but  you  ain't ;  you  are  angry 
with  yourself.  You  know  you  have  showd  yourself  a  proper 
fool  for  to  come,  for  to  go,  for  to  talk  to  a  man  that  has  seed  so 
much  of  the  world  as  I  have,  bout  "  refrcshin'  time/'  and  **  out- 
pourin'  of  spirit,"  and  "makin'  profession,"  and  whatnot;  and 
you  know  you  showd  yourself  an  everlastin*  rogue,  a  meditatin' 
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of  cbeatin'  that  Frenchman  all  summer.  It's  biter  bit,  and  I 
don't  pity  you  one  mossel ;  it  sarves  you  right.  But  look  at  the 
graye-^iiigger ;  he  looks  to  me  as  if  he  was  a  diggui'  of  his  own 
grave  in  rael  right  down  aimest.' 

'^The  captain  harin'  his  boat  histed,  and  thinkin'  the  boss 
would  swim  ashore  of  hisself,  kept  right  straight  on ;  and  the 
boss  swam  this  way,  and  that  way^  and  every  way  but  the  right 
road,  jist  as  the  eddies  took  him.  At  last,  he  got  into  the  ripps 
off  of  Johnston's  pint,  and  they  wheeled  him  right  itnmd  and 
^ronmd  Hke  a  whip-top.  Poor  pony !  he  got  his  mateh  at  last. 
He  struggled,  and  jumpt,  and  jHunged,  md  fort,  like  a  man,  for 
dear  life.  Fust  went  up  his  knowin*  little  head,  that  had  no 
ears ;  and  he  tried  to  jump  up  and  rear  out  of  it,  as  he  used  to 
did  out  of  a  mire  hole  or  honey  -poi  ashore ;  but  there  was  no 
bottom  there ;  nothin'  for  his  hind  foot  to  spring  from ;  so  down 
he  went  agin  ever  so  deep  :  and  then  he  tried  Mother  eend,  and 
tip  went  his  brood  rump,  that  had  no  tail ;  but  there  was  nothin' 
for  the  fore  feet  to  rest  on  nother ;  so  he  made  a  summerset,  and 
aa  he  went  over,  he  gave  out  a  great  long  end  wise  kick  to  the 
full  stretch  of  bis  hind  legs. 

*'  Poor  fdler !  it  was  the  last  kick  he  ever  gave  in  this  world  ; 
he  sent  his  heels  straight  up  on  eend,  Hke  a  pair  of  kitchen  tongs, 
and  the  last  I  see  of  him  was  a  bri^it  dazzle,  as  the  sun  shined 
on  his  iron  shoes,  afore  the  water  closed  over  him  for  ever. 

*'  I  railly  felt  sorry  for  the^poor  old  *  grave-di^er,'  I  did  upon 
my  soul,  for  bosses  and  ladies  are  two  things,  that  a  body  can't 
help  Ukin'.  Indeed,  a  feller  that  hante  no  taste  that  way  ain't  a 
man  at  tdl,  in  my  opinion.  Yes,  I  lelt  ugly  for  poor  ^  grave- 
digger,'  though  t  didn't  feel  one  single  bit  so  for  that  cantin' 
dieatin',  old  Elder.  So  when  I  turns  to  go,  sais  I,  '  Elder,'  sais 
I,  and  I  jist  repeated  his  own  words — '  I  guess  if  s  your  turn  to 
laugh  now,  for  you  have  got  the  best  of  the  bargain,  and  no  mis- 
take. Goodish  and  the  old  mare  are  jist  ahke,  all  tongue,  ain't 
they  }  But  these  French  is  a  simple  people,  so  they  be ;  they 
don't  know  nothin',  that's  a  feet.  •  Their  priests  keep  'em  in  igno- 
rance a  puppus. 

** '  The  next  time  you  tell  your  experience  to  the  great  Christian 
meetin'  to  Goose  Creek,  jist  up  and  tell  'era,  from  beginnin'  to 
eend,  the  story  of  the  *  Elder  and  the  GravC'digfferJ  " 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


LOOKING   BACK. 


.  In  the  course  of  the  eyening,  Mr.  Hopewell  adverted  to  bis 
return  as  a  matter  of  professiond  duty,  and  spoke  of  it  in  such  a 
feeling  and  earnest  manner,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  my  mind, 
that  we  should  not  be  able  to  detain  him  long  in  this  country, 
unless  his  attention  should  be  kept  fully  occupied  by  a  constant 
change  of  scene. 

Mr.  Slick  expressed  to  me  the  same  fear,  and,  knowing  that  I 
had  been  talking  of  going  to  Scotland,  entreated  me  not  to  be 
long  absent,  for  he  felt  convinced  that  as  soon  as  he  should  be 
left  alone,  his  thoughts  and  wishes  would  at  once  revert  to 
America. 

"  I  will  try  to  keep  him  up,"  said  he,  "  as  well  as  I  can,  but  I 
can't  do  it  alone.  If  you  do  go,  don't  leave  us  long.  "Whenevw 
I  find  him  dull,  and  can't  cheer  him  up  no  how  I  can  fix  it,  by 
talk,  or  fun,  or  sight  seein'  or  nothin',  I  make  him  vexed,  and 
that  excites  him,  stirs  him  up  with  a  pot  stick,  aiud  is  of  great 
sarvice  to  him.  I  don't  mean  actilly  makin'  him  wrathy  in  air- 
nest,  but  jist  rilin  of  him  for  his  own  good,  by  pokin'  a  mistake 
at  him.     I'll  show  you,  presently,  how  I  do  it." 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Hopewell  rejoined  us,  he  beean  to  inquire  into 
the  probable  duration  of  my  visit  to  Scotland,  and  expressed  a 
wish  to  return,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  Slickville. 

"  Come,  Minister,'*  said  Mr.  Slick,  tapping  him  on  the 
shoulder,  "  as  father  used  to  say,  we  must  '  right  about  face' 
now.  When  we  are  at  home  let  us  think  of  home,  when  we  arc 
here,  let  us  think  of  this  place.  Let  us  look  a-head,  don't  Iet'5 
look  back,  for  we  can't  see  nothin'  there." 

"Indeed,  Sam,"  said  he,  with  a  sad  and  melancholy  air,  "i^ 
would  be  better  for  us  all  if  we  looked  back  oftener  than  we  do. 
From  the  errors  of  the  past,  we  might  rectify  our  course  for  the 
future.  Prospective  sin  is  often  clothed  in  very  alluring  ga^" 
ments;  past  sin  appears  in  all  its  naked  deformity.  Lookiiig 
back,  therefore — " 

"  Is  very  well,"  said  Mr.  Slick,  "  in  the  way  of  preacbin* ;  but 
lookm'  back  when  you  can't  see  nothin',  as  you  are  now,  i»  <>"*? 
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a  hurtin*  of  your  eyes.     I  never  hear  that  word,  *  lookin'  back,' 
that  I  don't  think  of  that  funny  story  of  Lot's  wife." 

"  Funny  story  of  Lot's  wife.  Sir !  Do  you  call  that  a  funny 
story.  Sir  ?" 

"  1  do.  Sir." 

"You  do.  Sir?" 

"  Yes,  I  do.  Sir ;  and  I  defy  you  or  any  other  man  to  say  it 
ain't  a  funny  story." 

"Oh  dear,  dear,"  said  Mr.  Hopewell,  "that  I  should  have 
lived  to  see  the  day  when  you,  my  son,  would  dare  to  speak  of  a 
Divine  judgment  as  a  funny  story,  and  that  you  should  presume 
so  to  address  me." 

"  A  judgment.  Sir  V 

"Yes,  a  judgment,  Sir.^ 
Do  you  call  the  story  of  Lot's  wife  a  judgment  ?' 

*'  Yes,  I  do  call  the  story  of  Lot's  wife  a  judgment ;  a  monu- 
ment of  the  Divine  wrath  for  the  sin  of  disobedience." 

"What !  Mrs.  Happy  Lot  ?  Do  you  call  her  a  monument  of 
wrath  ?  Well,  well,  if  that  don't  beat  all.  Minister.  If  you  had 
a  been  a-tyin'  of  the  night-cap  last  night  I  shouldn't  a  wondered 
at  your  talkin'  at  that  pace.  But  to  call  that  dear  little  woman, 
Mrs.  Happy  Lot,  that  dancin',  laughin'  tormentin',  little  critter, 
a  monument  of  wrath,  beats  all  to  immortal  smash." 

"  Why,  who  are  yon  a  talkin'  of,  Sam  ?" 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Happy  Lot,  the  wife  of  the  Honourable  Cranbery 
Lot,  of  Umbagog,  to  be  sure.  Who  did  you  think  I  was  a  talkin' 
of?" 

"  Well,  I  thought  you  was  a-talkin'  of— of— ahem — of  subjects 
too  serious  to  be  talked  of  in  that  manner ;  but  I  did  you  wrong, 
Sam :  I  did  you  injustice.  Give  me  your  hand,  my  boy.  It's 
better  for  me  to  mistake  and  apologize,  than  for  you  to  sin  and 
repent.  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Lot,  of  Umbagog,  or 
of  his  wife  either.  Sit  down  here,  and  tell  me  the  story,  for  '  with 
thee  conversing,  I  forget  all  time.' " 

"Well,  Minister,"  said  Mr,  Slick,  "  I'll  tell  you  the  inns  and  outs 
of  it ;  and  a  droll  story  it  is  too.  Miss  Lot  was  the  darter  of 
Enoch  Mosher,  the  rich  miser  of  Goshen ;  as  beautiful  a  little 
critter  too,  as  ever  stept  in  shoe-leather.  She  looked  for  all  the 
world  like  one  of  the  Paris  fashion  prints,  for  she  was  a  parfect 
pictur*,  that's  a  fact.  Her  compleidon  was  made  of  white  and 
red  roses,  mixed  so  beautiful,  you  couldn't  tell  where  the  white 
eended,  or  the  red  begun,  natur'  had  used  the  blendin'  brush  bo 
^(^licate.    Her  eyes  were  screw  augers^  I  tell  you ;  they  bored  right 
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into  your  heart,  and  kinder  agitated  you,  and  made  your  breath 
come  and  go,  and  your  pulse  flutter.  I  neyer  felt  nothin'  like 
'em.  When  lit  up,  they  sparkled  like  lamp  reflectors :  and  at 
other  times,  they  was  as  soft,  and  mild,  and  clear  as  dew-drops 
that  hang  on  the  bushes  at  sun-rise.  When  she  loyed,  she 
loved ;  and  when  she  hated,  she  hated  about  the  wickedest  you 
ever  see.  Her  lips  were  like  heart  cherries  of  the  carnation  kind ; 
so  plump,  and  full,  and  hard,  you  felt  as  if  you  could  fall  to  and 
eat  'em  right  up.  Her  voice  was  like  a  grand  piany,  all  sorts  'o 
power  in  it;  canary-birds'  notes  at  one  eend,  and  thunder  at 
t'other,  accordin'  to  the  humour  she  was  in,  for  she  was  a'most  a 
grand  bit  of  stuff  was  Happy,  she'd  put  an  edge  on  a  knife 
a'most.  She  was  a  rael  steel.  Her  figur'  was  as  light  as  a  fairy's* 
and  her  waist  was  so  taper  and  tiny,  it  seemed  jist  made  for  put- 
tin'  an  arm  round  in  walkin'.  She  was  as  hctive  and  springy  on 
her  feet  as  a  catamount,  and  near  about  as  touch  me-not  a  sort  of 
customer  too.  She  aetally  did  seem  as  if  she  was  made  out  of 
steel  springs  and  chidcen-bawk.  If  old  Cran.  was  to  slip  off  the 
handle,  I  think  I  should  make  up  to  her,  for  she  is  '  a  salt/ 
that's  a  fact,  a  most  a  heavenly  splice. 

'^  Well,  itke  Honourable  Cranbery  Lot  put  in  for  her*  won 
her,  and  married  her.  A  good  speculation  it  turned  out  too,  for 
he  got  the  matter  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  by  her,  if  he 
got  a  cent.  As  soon  as  they  were  fairly  welded,  off  they  sot  to 
take  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  they  larfed  and  cried,  and  kissed 
and  quarrelled,  and  fit  and  made  up  all  over  the  Continent,  for  her 
temper  was  as  onsartoin  as  the  cUmate  here— rain  one  minit  sad 
sun  the  next ;  but  more  rain  nor  sun. 

**  He  was  a  fool,  was  Cranbery.  He  didn't  know  how  to 
manage  her.  His  bridle  hand  warn't  good,  I  tell  you.  A  spry* 
mettlesome  boss,  and  a  dull  critter  with  no  action,  don't  mate 
well  in  harness,  that's  a  &ct. 

"  After  goin'  everywhere,  and  everywhere  else  a'most*  where 
shQuld  they  get  to  but  the  Alps.  One  artemoon,  a  sincerely  cold 
one  it  was  too,  and  the  weather,  violent  slippy,  dark  overtook 
them  before  they  reached  the  top  of  one  of  the  highest  and 
steepest  of  them  moimtains,  and  they  had  to  spend  the  night  at 
a  poor  squatter's  shanty. 

"  Well,  next  momin',  jist  at  day-break,  and  sun-rise  on  them 
everlastin'  hills  is  tall  sun-rise,  and  no  mistake,  p'rhaps  nothin' 
was  ever  seen  so  fine  except  the  first  one,  since  creation.  It 
takes  the  rag  off  quite.  Well,  she  was  an  enterprisin'  little  toad, 
was  Miss  Lot  too*  afeered  of  nothin'  a'most;  so  nothin'  wouU 
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sarve  ber  but  sbe  must  out  and  bave  a  scramb  up  to  tbe  tip- 
topest  part  of  the  peak  afore  breakfast. 

"  Well,  the  squatter  there,  who  was  a  kind  o'  guide,  did  what 
he  could  to  dispersuade  ber,  but  all  to  no  purpose;  go  She 
would,  and  a  headstrong  woman  and  a  runaway  boss  are  jist  two 
Uiings  it's  out  of  all  reason  to  try  to  stop.  The  only  way  is  to 
urge  'em  on,  and  then,  bein'  contrary  by  natur*  they  stop  of 
themselyes. 

'*  *  Well,'  sais  tbe  guide,  *if  you  will  go,  marm,  do  take  this 
pike  staffs  marm,'  sais  he ;  (a  sort  of  walkin' -stick  witb  a  spike 
to  tbe  eend  of  it),  *  for  you  can't  get  either  up  or  down  them 
slopes  without  it,  it  is  so  almighty  slippy  there.  So  sbe  took 
tbe  staff,  and  off  she  sot  and  climbed  and  climbed  ever  so  far,  till 
sbe  didn't  look  no  bi^er  tban  a  snow  bird. 

"  At  last  sbe  came  to  a  small  flat  place,  like  a  table,  and  then 
sbe  turned  round  to  rest,  get  breath,  and  take  a  look  at  tbe 
glorious  view ;  and  jist  as  she  bove-to,  up  went  ber  little  beels, 
and  away  went  ber  stick,  right  over  a  big  parpendicular  cliff, 
hundreds  and  hundreds,  and  thousands  of  feet  deep.  So  deep, 
you  couldn't  see  tbe  bottom  for  tbe  sbadows,  for  tbe  yery  snow 
looked  black  down  tbeYe.  There  is  no  way  in,  it.is  so  steep,  but 
over  tbe  cliff ;  and  no  way  out,  but  one,  and  tbat  leads  to  t?otber 
world.  I  can't  describe  it  to  you,  thougb  I  bave  see'd  it  since 
myself.  There  are  some  things  too  big  to  lift ;  some  too  big  to 
carry  after  they  be  lifted  ;  and  some  too  grand  for  the  tongue  to 
describe  too.  Tbere's  a  notcb  where  dictionary  can't  go  no 
farther,  as  well  as  every  other  created  tbing,  that's  a  fact. 
P'rbaps  if  I  was  to  say  it  looked  like  the  mould  that  that  'are 
▼ery  peak  was  cast  in,  afore  it  was  cold  and  stiff,  and  sot  up  on 
eend,  I  should  come  as  near  tbe  mark  as  anytbing  I  know  on. 

**  Well  away  sbe  slid,  feet  and  bands  out,  all  flat  on  ber  face, 
right  away,  arter  ber  pike  staff.  Most  people  would  have  ginn 
it  np  as  gone  goose,  and  others  been  so  frightened  as  not  to  do 
anytbing  at  all ;  or  at  most  only  jist  to  think  of  a  prayer,  for 
there  was  no  time  to  say  one 

'*  But  not  so  Lot's  wife.  Sbe  was  of  a  conquerin'  natur*. 
She  never  gave  notbin'  up,  till  sbe  couldn't  bold  on  no  longer. 
She  was  one  o'  them  critters  that  go  to  bed  mistress,  and  rise 
master ;  and  just  as  sbe  got  to  tbe  edge  of  tbe  precipice,  ber 
head  hangin'  over,  and  her  eyc-s  lookin'  down,  and  she  all  but 
ready  to  shoot  out  and  launch  away  into  bottomless  space,  tbe 
ten  commandments  brought  her  right  short  up.  Oh,  she  sais,  the 
sudden  joy  of  tbat  sudden  stop  swelled  her  heart  so  big,  sbe 
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thought  it  would  have  hust  like  a  hyler  ;  and,  as  it  was,  the  great 
endurin'  long  hreath  she  drew,  arter  such  an  alfired  escape,  almost 
killed  her  at  the  ehh,  it  hurt  her  so." 

"  But,"  said  Mr.  Hopewell,  "  how  did  the  ten  commandments 
save  her  ?  Do  you  mean  figuratively,  or  literally.  Was  it  her 
.  reliance  on  providence,  arising  from  a  conscious  observance  of  the 
decalogue  aHl  her  life,  or  was  it  a  book  containing  them,  that 
ca'ight  against  something,  and  stopt  her  descent.  It  is  very 
interesting.  Many  a  person,  Sam,  has  been  saved  when  at  the 
brink  of  destruction,  by  laying  fast  hold  on  the  Bible.  Who  can 
doubt,  that  the  commandments  had  a  Divine  origin?  Short, 
simple,  and  comprehensive  ;  the  first  four  point  to  our  duty  to 
our  Maker,  the  last  six,  towards  our  social  duties.  In  this  res- 
pect there  is  a  great  similarity  of  structure,  to  that  excellent 
prayer  given  us " 

"  Oh,  Minister,"  said  Mr.  Slick,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  do, 
indeed,  I  don't  mean  that  at  all ;  and  I  do  declare  and  vow 
now,  I  wasn't  a  playin'  possum  with  you,  nother.  I  won't  do 
it  no  more,  I  won't,  indeed." 

Well,  what  did  you  mean  then  ?" 

Why  I  meant  her  ten  fingers,  to  be  sure.  When  a  woman 
clapper  claws  her  husband,  we  have  a  cant  tarm  with  us  boys  of 
Slickville,  sayin'  she  gave  him  her  ten  commandments." 

"  And  a  very  improper  expression  too.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Hope- 
well :  "a  very  irreverent,  indecent,  and  I  may  say  profane 
expression ;  I  am  quite  shocked.  But  as  you  say  you  didn't 
mean  it,  are  sorry  for  it,  and  will  not  repeat  it  again,  I  accept 
your  apology,  and  rely  on  your  promise.    60  on.  Sir." 

'^  Well,  as  I  was  a  sayin',  the  moment  she  found  herself  a 
coasting  of  it  that  way,  flounder  fashion,  she  hung  on  by  her  ten 
com — I  mean  her  ten  fingers,  and  her  ten  toes,  like  grim  death 
to  a  dead  nigger,  and  it  brought  her  up  jist  in  time.  But  how  to 
get  back  was  the  question  ?  To  let  go  the  hold  of  any  one  hand 
was  sartin  death,  and  there  was  nobody  to  help  her,  and  yet  to 
hold  on  long  that  way,  she  couldn't,  no  how  she  could  fix  it. 

"  So  what  does  she  do,  (for  nothin'  equals  a  woman  for  con- 
trivances), but  move  one  finger  at  a  time,  and  then  one  Uyi  at 
a  time,  tiU  she  gets  a  new  hold,  and  then  crawls  backward,  iike 
a  span-worm,  an  inch  at  a  hitch.  Well,  she  works  her  passage 
this  way,  wrong  eend  foremost,  by  backin'  of  her  paddles  for  the 
matter  of  half  an  hour  or  so,  till  she  gets  to  where  it  was 
Toughish,  and  somethin'  like  standin'  ground,  when  who  should 
oome  by  but  a  tall  handsome  man,  with  a  sort  of  half  coat,  half 
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cloak-like  coverin'  on,  fastened  round  the  waist  with  a  belt,  and 
havin'  a  hood  up,  to  ambush  the  head. 

"  The  moment  she  clapt  eyes  on  him,  she  called  to  him  for 
help.  *  Oh,'  sais  she,  '  for  heaven's  sake,  good  man,  help  me 
up !  Jist  take  hold  of  my  leg  and  draw  me  back,  will  you,  that's 
a  good  soul  V  And  then  she  held  up  fust  one  leg  for  him,  and 
then  the  other,  most  beseechin',  but  nothin*  would  move  him. 
He  jist  stopt,  looked  back  for  a  moment  and  then  progressed 
agin. 

**Well,  it  ryled  her  considerable.  Her  eyes  actilly  snapped 
with  fire,  like  a  hemlock  log  at  Christmas  :  (for  nothin'  makes  a 
woman  so  mad  as  a  parsonal  slight,  and  them  little  ankles  of 
hern  were  enough  to  move  the  heart  of  a  stone,  and  make  it 
jump  out  o'  the  ground,  that's  a  fact,  they  were  such  fine-spun 
glass  ones),  it  made  her  so  mad,  it  gave  her  fresh  strength  ;  and 
makin'  two  or  three  onnateral  efforts,  she  got  clear  back  to  the 
path,  and  sprung  right  up  on  eend,  as  wicked  as  a  she-bear  with 
a  sore  head.  But  when  she  got  upright  agin,  she  then  see'd 
what  a  beautiful  frizzle  of  a  fix  she  was  in.  She  couldn't  hope 
to  climb  far ;  and,  indeed,  she  didn't  ambition  to ;  she'd  had 
enough  of  that  for  one  spell.  But  climbin'  up  was  nothin', 
compared  to  goin'  down  hill  without  her  staff ;  so  what  to  do, 
she  didn't  know. 

'^  At  last,  a  thought  struck  her.  She  intarmined  to  make  that 
man  help  her,  in  spite  of  him.  So  she  sprung  forward  for  a 
space,  hke  a  painter,  for  life  or  death,  and  caught  right  hold  of 
his  cloak.  *Help — help  me!'  said  she,  *or  I  shall  go  for  it, 
that's  sartain.  Here's  my  puss,  my  rings,  my  watch,  and  all  I 
have  got :  but  oh,  help  me !  for  the  love  of  God,  help  me,  or 
my  flint  is  fixed  fdr  good  and  all.' 

"  With  that,  the  man  turned  round,  and  took  one  glance  at 
her,  as  if  he  kinder  relented,  and  then,  all  at  once,  wheeled  back 
again,  as  amazed  as  if  he  was  jist  born,  gave  an  awful  yell,  and 
started  off  as  fast  as  he  could  clip,  though  that  wam't  very  tall 
ramiin'  nother,  considering  the  ground.  But  she  wam't  to  be 
shook  off  that  way.  She  held  fast  to  his  cloak,  like  a  burr  to  a 
sheep's  tail,  and  raced  arter  him,  screamin'  and  screechin'  like 
mad ;  and  the  more  she  cried,  the  louder  he  yelled,  till  the 
mountains  all  echoed  it  and  re-echoed  it,  so  that  you  would  have 
thought  a  thousand  devils  had  broke  loose,  a' most. 

" '  Sach  a  gettin'  up  stain  you  never  did  see/ 
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**  Well,  they  kept  up  this  tantram  for  the  space  of  two  or 
three  hundred  yards,  when  they  came  to  a  small,  low,  dismal- 
lookin'  house,  when  the  man  gave  the  door  a  kick,  that  sent  the 
latch  a  flying^  off  to  the  t'other  eend  of  the  room,  and  fell 
right  in  on  the  floor,  on  his  face,  as  flat  as  a  flounder,  a  groanin' 
and  a  moanin'  like  anything,  and  lookin'  as  mean  sb  a  critter 
that  was  sent  for,  and  couldn't  come,  and  as  ohstinate  as  a  pine 

stump. 

"  *  What  ails  you  ?'  sais  she,  '  to  act  like  Old  Scratch  that 
way  ?  You  ought  to  he  ashamed  of  yourself,  to  behave  so  to  a 
woman.  What  on  airth  is  there  about  me  to  frighten  you  so, 
you  great  onmannerly,  onmardful,  coward,  you.  Come,  scratch 
up,  this  minute.' 

"  Well,  the  more  she  talked,  the  more  he  groaned ;  but  the 
detil  a  word,  good  or  bad,  could  she  get  out  of  him  at  all.  With 
that,  she  stoops  down,  and  catches  up  his  stafl^,  and  says  she,  '  I 
have  as  great  a  mind  to  give  you  a  jab  with  this  here  toothpick, 
where  your  mother  used  to  spank  you,  as  ever  I  had  in  all  my 
life.  But  if  you  want  it,  my  old  'coon,  you  must  come  and  get 
it ;  for  if  you  won't  help  me,  I  shall  help  myself.' 

"  Jist  at  that  moment,  her  eyes  being  better  accustomed  to  the 
dim  light  of  the  place,  she  see'd  a  man,  a  sittin'  at  the  fur  eend 
of  the  room,  with  his  back  to  the  wall,  larfin'  ready  to  kill  him- 
self. He  grinned  so,  he  showed  his  corn-crackers  from  ear  to 
ear.  She  said,  he  stript  his  teeth  like  a  catamount,  he  look'd  so 
all  mouth. 

"  Well,  that  encouraged  her,  for  there  ain't  much  harm  in  a 
larfin'  man ;  it's  only  them  that  never  larf  that's  fearfulsome.  So 
sais  she,  ^  My  good  man,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  lend  me  your 
arm  down  this  awful  peak,  and  I  will  reward  you  handsomely, 
you  may  depend/ 

"  Well,  he  made  no  answer,  nother ;  and  thinkin'  he  didn't 
onderstand  English,  she  tried  him  in  Italian,  and  then  in  broken 
French,  and  then  bungled  out  a  little  German ;  but  no,  still  no 
answer.  He  took  no  more  notice  of  her  and  her  mister,  and 
senior,  and  mountsheer,  and  mynheer,  than  if  he  never  heard 
them  titles,  but  jist  larfed  on. 

*'  She  stopped  a  minit,  and  looked  at  him  full  in  the  face,  to 
see  what  he  meant  by  all  this  ongenteel  behaviour,  when  all  of  a 
sudden,  jist  as  she  moved  one  step  nearer  to  him,  she  saw  he  was 
a  dead  man,  and  had  been  so  long  there,  part  of  the  flesh  had 
dropt  off  or  dried  off  his  face  ;  and  it  was  that  that  made  him 
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pn  that  way,  like  a  fox-trap.  It  was  the  hone-house  they  was 
in.  The  place  where  poor,  henighted,  snow-squalled  stragglers, 
that  perish  on  the  mountains,  are  located,  for  their  friends 
to  come  and  get  them,  if  they  want  'em ;  and  if  there  ain't 
any  body  that  knows  'em  or  cares  for  'em,  why  they  are  left 
there  for  ever,  to  dry  into  nothin*  but  parchment  and  atomy,  as 
if  8  no  joke  diggin'  a  grave  in  that  frozen  region. 

"As  soon  as  she  see'd  this,  she  never  said  another  blessed 
word,  but  jist  walked  off  with  the  livin'  man's  pike,  and  began  to 
poke  her  way  down  the  mountain  as  careftd  as  she  cleverly  could, 
dreadful  tired,  and  awful  frighted. 

"  Well,  she  hadn't  gone  far,  afore  she  heard  her  name  echoed 
all  round  her — Happy  I  Happy  !  Happy  I  It  seemed  from  the 
echoes  agin,  as  if  there  was  a  hundred  people  a  yelling  it  out  all 
at  once. 

"*0h,  very  happy,'  said  she,  *  very  happy,  indeed;  guess  you'd 
find  it  so  if  you  was  here.  I  know  I  should  feel  very  happy  if  I 
was  out  of  it,  thaf  s  all ;  for  I  believe,  on  my  soul,  this  is  harnted 
ground,  and  the  people  in  it  are  possessed.  Oh,  if  I  was  only  to 
home,  to  dear  Umbagog  agin,  no  soul  should  ever  ketch  me  in 
this  outlandish  place  any  more,  /  know.' 

''Well,  the  sound  increased  and  increased  so,  like  young 
thunder  she  was  e'en  a'most  skeared  to  death,  and  in  a  twittera- 
tion  all  over ;  and  her  knees  began  to  shake  so,  she  expected  to 
go  for  it  every  minute ;  when  a  sudden  turn  of  the  path  show'd 
her  her  husband  and  the  poor  squatter  a  sarchin'  for  her. 

"  She  was  so  overcome  with  fright  and  joy,  she  could  hardly 
speak — and  it  wam't  a  trifle  that  would  toggle  her  tongue,  that's 
a  fact.  It  was  some  time  after  she  arrived  at  the  house  afore  she 
could  up  and  tell  the  story  onderstandable  ;  and  when  she  did, 
she  had  to  tell  it  twice  over,  first  in  short  hand,  and  then  in  long 
metre,  afore  she  could  make  out  the  whole  bill  o'  parcels.  Indeed, 
she  hante  done  telHn'  it  yet,  and  wherever  she  is,  she  works 
I'oond,  and  works  round,  till  she  gets  Europe  spoke  of,  and  then 
she  begins,  *  That  reminds  me  of  a  most  remarkable  fact.  Jist 
after  I  was  married  to  Mr.  Lot,  we  was  to  the  Alps.' 

"  If  ever  you  see  her,  and  she  begins  that  way,  up  hat  and  cut 
stick,  double  quick,  or  you'll  find  the  road  over  the  Alps  to  Um- 
^*gog,  a  little  the  longest  you've  ever  travelled,  I  know. 

"  Well,  she  had  no  sooner  done  than  Cranbery  jumps  up  on 
eend,  and  sais  he  to  the  guide,  •  Uncle,'  sais  he,  'jist  come  along 
with  me,  that's  a  good  feller,  will  you  ?  We  must  return  that 
good  Samaritan's  cane  to  him  ;  and  as  he  must  be  considerah' 
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cold  there.  Til  jist  warm  his  hide  a  hit  for  him,  to  make  his  blood 
sarculate.  If  he  thinks  I'll  put  that  treatment  to  my  wife.  Miss 
Lot,  into  mj  pocket,  and  walk  off  with  it,  he's  mistaken  in  the 
childi  that's  all.  Sir.  He  may  be  stubbeder  than  I  be.  Uncle, 
that^s  a  fact ;  but  if  he  was  twice  as  stubbed,  I'd  walk  into  him 
like  a  thousand  of  bricks.  I'll  give  him  a  taste  of  mj  breed. 
Insultin'  a  lady  is  a  weed  we  don't  suffer  to  grow  jn  our  fields  to 
Umbagog.  Let  him  be  who  the  devil  he  will,  log-leg  or  leather- 
breeches — ^green-shirt  or  blanket-coat — land-trotter  or  river-roller, 
I'll  let  him  know  there  is  a  warrant  out  arter  him,  I  know.' 

(c « ^hy,'  sais  the  guide,  '  he  couldn't  help  himself,  no  how  he 
could  work  it.  He  is  a  friar,  or  a  monk,  or  a  hermit,  or  a  pil- 
grim, or  somethin'  or  another  of  that  kind,  for  there  is  no  eend 
to  them,  they  are  so  many  different  sorts ;  but  the  breed  he  is  of, 
have  a  vow  never  to  look  at  a  woman,  or  talk  to  a  woman,  or 
touch  a  woman,  and  if  they  do,  there  is  a  penance,  as  long  as  into 
the  middle  of  next  week.' 

'* '  Not  look  at  a  woman  ?'  sais  Cran,  '  why,  what  sort  of  a 
guess  world  would  this  be  without  petticoats  ? — what  a  superfine 
superior  tarnation  fool  he  must  be,  to  jine  such  a  tee-total  society 
as  that.  Mint  juhp  I  could  ^ve  up,  I  do  suppose,  though  I  had 
a  plaguy  sight  sooner  not  do  it,  that's  a  fact :  but  as  for  woman- 
kind, why  the  angeliferous  little  torments,  there  is  no  livin'  without 
them.    What  do  you  think,  stranger  V 

"  '  Sartainly,'  said  Squatter ;  '  but  seein'  that  the  man  had  a 
vow,  why  it  wam't  his  fault,  for  he  couldn't  do  nothin'  else. 
Where  he  did  wrong,  was  to  look  back ;  if  he  hadn't  a  looked  back, 
be  wouldn't  have  sinned.' 

'<  <  Well,  well,'  sais  Cran,  'if  that's  the  case,  it  is  a  boss  of 
another  colour,  that.  I  won't  look  back  nother,  then.  Let  him 
be.     But  he  is  erroneous  considerable.' 

"  So  you  see.  Minister,"  said  Mr.  Slick,  ^^  where  there  is 
nothin'  to  be  gained,  and  harm  done,  by  this  retrospection,  as 
you  call  it,  why  I  think  lookin'  a-head  is  far  better  than — lookiM* 
back." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

CROSSING  THE  BORDER. 


The  time  had  now  arrived  when  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  go 
'  Scotlwd  for  a  few  days.     I  had  two  veiy  powerful  reasons  for 
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this  excursion  : — first,  because  an  old  and  valued  friend  of  mine 
\niB  there,  whom  I  had  not  met  for  many  years,  and  whom  I  could 
not  think  of  leaving  this  country  without  seeing  again;  and 
secondly,  because  I  was  desirous  of  visiting  the  residence  of  my 
forefathers  on  the  Tweed,  which,  although  it  had  passed  out  of 
their  possession  many  years  ago,  was  still  endeared  to  me  as  their 
home,  as  the  scene  of  the  family  traditions ;  and  above  all,  as 
their  burial-place. 

The  grave  is  the  first  stage  on  the  journey,  from  this  to  the 
other  world.  We  are  permitted  to  escort  our  friends  so  far,  and 
no  further.  It  is  there  we  part  for  ever.  It  is  there  the  human 
form  is  deposited,  when  mortality  is  changed  for  immortality. 
This  burial-place  contains  no  one  that  I  have  ever  seen  or  known ; 
but  it  contains  the  remains  of  those  from  whom  I  derived  my 
lineage  and  my  name.     I  therefore  naturally  desired  to  see  it. 

Having  communicated  my  intention  to  my  two  American  com- 
panipns,  I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  different  manner  in 
which  they  received  the  announcement. 

'*  Come  back  soon.  Squire,^'  said  Mr.  Slick ;  *^  go  and  see  your 
old  friend,  if  vou  must,  and  go  to  the  old  campin'  grounds  of  your 
folks  ;  though  the  wigwam  I  expect  has  gone  long  ago,  but  don't 
,  look  at  anythin'  else.  I  want  we  should  visit  the  country  toge- 
ther. I  have  an  idea  from  what  little  I  have  seed  of  it,  Scotland 
is  over-rated.  I  guess  there  is  a  good  deal  of  romance  about 
their  old  times ;  and  that,  if  we  knowed  all,  their  old  lairds 
wam't  much  better,  or  much  richer  than  our  Ingian  chiefs ;  much 
of  a  muchness,  kinder  sorter  so,  and  kinder  sorter  not  so,  no  great 
odds.  Both  hardy,  both  fierce ;  both  as  poor  as  Job's  Turkey, 
and  both  tarnation  proud,  at  least  that's  my  idea  to  a  notch. 

**  1  have  often  axed  myself  what  sort  of  a  gall  that  splenderi- 
ferous,  '  Lady  of  the  Lake'  of  Scott's  was,  and  I  kinder  guess  she 
was  a  red-headed  Scotch  heifer,  with  her  hair  filled  with  heather, 
and  feather,  and  lint,  with  no  shoes  and  stockings  to  her  feet, 
and  that 

'  Her  lips  apart 
Like  monument  of  Grecian  art' 

meant  that  she  stared  with  her  eyes  and  mouth  wide  open,  like 
other  county  galls  that  never  see'd  nothing  before — a  regilar 
screetch  owl  in  petticoats.  And  I  suspicion,  that  Mr.  Rob  Roy 
was  a  sort  of  thievin'  devil  of  a  white  Mohawk,  that  found  it 
easier  to  steal  cattle,  than  raise  tHem  himself;  and  that  Loch 
Katrin,  that  they  make  such  a  touss  about,  is  jist  about  equal  to 
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a  good  sizeable  duck-pond  in  our  country ;  at  least,  that's  my 
idea.  For  I  tell  you  it  does  not  do  to  follow  arter  a  poet,  and 
take  all  he  says  for  gospel. 

"Yes,  let's  go  and  see  Sawney  in  his  ^Onld  Reeky.'  Airth 
and  seas  I  if  I  have  any  nose  at  ul,  there  never  was  a  place  so 
well  named  as  that.  Phew  I  let  me  light  a  cigar  to  get  rid  of 
thefogoofit. 

*'  Then  let's  cross  oyer  the  sea,  and  see  '  Pat  at  Home ;'  let's 
look  into  matters  and  things  there,  and  see  what  '  Big  Dan'  is 
about,  with  his  'association'  and  'agitation'  and  '  repail'  and 
'  teetotals.'  Let's  see  whether  it's  John  Bull  or  Patlander  thaf  s 
to  blame,  or  both  on  'em ;  six  of  one  and  half-a-dozen  of  tother. 
By  Gosh  I  Minister  would  talk  more  sense  in  one  day  to  Ireland, 
than  has  been  talked  there  since  the  rebellion;  for  common 
sense  is  a  word  that  don't  grow  like  Jacob's  ladder,  in  them 
diggins,  I  guess.  If  s  about  as  stunted  as  Gineral  Nichodemus 
Ott's  com  was. 

"The  Gineral  was  takin'  a  ride  with  a  southerner  one  day  over 
his  farm  to  Bangor  in  Maine,  to  see  his  crops,  fixin  mill  privi- 
leges and  what  not,  and  the  southerner  was  a  turning  up  his  nose 
at  everything  amost,  proper  scomey,  and  bragsin'  how  things 
growed  on  his  estate  down  south.  At  last  the  Gmerars  ebenezer 
began  to  rise,  and  he  got  as  mad  as  a  hatter,  and  was  intarmed  * 
to  take  the  rise  out  of  him. 

'''So,'  says  he,  'stranger,'  says  he,  'you  talk  about  your 
Indgian  com,  as  if  nobody  else  raised  any  but  yourself.  Now 
I'll  bet  you  a  thousand  dollars,  I  have  com  that's  growd  so  won- 
derful, you  can't  reach  the  top  of  it  a  standin'  on  your  horse.' 

"  '  Done,'  sais  Southener,  and  '  Done,'  sais  the  General,  and 
done  it  was. 

" '  Now,'  sais  the  Gineral,  '  stand  up  on  your  saddle  like  a 
circus  rider,  for  the  field  is  round  that  corner  of  the  wood  there.' 
And  the  entire  stranger  stood  up  as  stiff  as  a  poker.  Tall  com, 
I  guess,'  sais  he,  '  if  I  can't  reach  it,  any  how,  for  I  can  e'en 
a'most  reach  the  top  o'  them  trees.  I  think  I  feel  them  thousand 
dollars  of  yourn,  a  marchin'  quick  step  into  my  pocket,  four 
deep.  Reach  your  corn,  to  be  sure  I  will.  Who  the  plague  ever 
see'd  corn  so  tall,  that  a  man  couldn't  reach  it  a  horseback.' 

" '  Try  it,'  sais  the  Gineral,  as  he  led  him  into  the  field,  where 
the  corn  was  only  a  foot  high,  the  land  was  so  monstrous  mean, 
and  so  beggarly  poor. 

"  '  Reach  it,'  sais  the  Gineral. 

^' '  What  a  damned  Yankee  trick,'  sais  the  Southerner.  '  What 
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a  take  in  this  is,  ain't  it?'  and  he  leapt,  and  hopt,  and  jumped 
like  a  snappin'  turtle,  he  was  so  mad.  Yes,  common  sense  to 
Ireland,  is  like  Indgian  corn  to  Bangor,  it  ain't  overly  tall  growin', 
thaf  s  a  fact.  We  must  see  hoth  these  countries  together.  It  is 
like  the  nigger's  pig  to  the  West  Indies  '  little  and  dam  old.' 

"Oh,  come  hack  soon.  Squire,  I  have  a  thousand  things  I 
want  to  tell  you,  and  I  shdl  forget  one  half  o'  them,  if  you  don't ; 
and  besides,"  said  he  in  an  under  tone,  " he"  (nodding  his  head 
towards  Mr.  Hopewell,)  ^^will  miss  you  shockingly.  He  frets 
horridly  about  his  flock.  He  says,  '' Mancipation  and  Tem- 
perance have  superceded  the  Scriptures  in  the  States.  That  for- 
merly they  preached  religion  there,  hut  now  they  only  preach 
about  niggers  and  rum.'     Good  bye.  Squire." 

"You  do  right.  Squire,"  said  Mr.  Hopewell,  "to  go.  That 
which  has  to  he  done,  should  be  done  soon,  for  we  have  not 
always  the  command  of  our  time.  See  your  friend,  for  the  claims 
of  friendship  are  sacred;  and  see  your  £simily  tomb-stones  also, 
for  tiie  sight  of  them  will  awaken  a  train  of  reflections  in  a  mind 
like  yours,  at  once  melancholy  and  eleyating ;  but  I  will  not 
depriye  you  of  the  pleasure  yQu  will  derive  from  first  impressions, 
by  stripping  them  of  their  novelty.  You  will  be  pleased  with 
the  Scotch ;  they  are  a  frugal,  industrious,  moral  and  intellectual 
people.  I  should  hke  to  see  their  agriculture,  I  am  told  it  is  by 
lar  the  best  in  Europe. 

"But,  Squire,  I  i^all  hope  to  see  you  soon,  for  I  sometimes 
think  duty  calls  me  home  again.  Although  my  little  flock  has 
chosen  other  shepherds  and  quitted  my  fold,  some  of  them  may 
have  seen  their  error,  and  wish  to  return.  And  ought  I  not  to 
be  there  to  receive  them  ?  It  is  true,  I  am  no  longer  a  labourer 
in  the  vineyard,  but  my  heart  is  there.  I  should  Hke  to  walk 
round  and  round  the  wall  that  encloses  it,  and  climb  up,  and  look 
into  it,  and  talk  to  them  that  are  at  work  there.  I  might  give 
some  advice  that  would  be  valuable  to  them*  The  blossoms 
require  shelter,  and  the  fruit  requires  heat,  and  the  roots  need 
covering  in  winter.  The  vine  too  is  luxuriant,  and  must  be  pruned, 
or  it  will  produce  nothing  but  wood.  It  demands  constant  care 
and  constant  labour.  I  had  decorated  the  little  place  with  flowers 
too^  to  make  it .  attractive  and  pleasant.  But,  ah  me !  dissent 
win  pull  all  thege  up  like  weeds,  and  throw  them  out ;  and  scep- 
ticism will  raise  nothing  but  gaudy  annuals.  The  perennials  will 
not  flourish  without  cultivating  and  enriching  the  ground ;  their 
roota  are  in  the  heart.  The  religion  of  our  Church,  which  is  the 
Sttne  as  iUs  of  England,  is  a  religion  which  inculcates  love :  flUal 
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love  towards  God  ;  paternal  love  to  those  committed  to  our  care ; 
brotherly  love  to  our  neighbour^  uslj,  something  more  than  ia 
known  bv  that  term  in  its  common  acceptation,  for  we  are 
instructed  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves. 

"  We  are  directed  to  commence  our  prayer  with  '  Our  Father.' 
How  much  of  love,,  of  tenderness,  of  forbearance,  of  kindness,  of 
liberality,  is  embodied  in  that  word — children  of  the  same  father, 
members  of  the  same  great  human  family  !  Love  is  the  bond  of 
union — love  dwelleth  in  the  heart ;  and  the  heart  must  be  culti- 
vated, that  the  seeds  of  affection  may  germinate  in  it. 

*'  Dissent  is  cold  and  sour ;  it  never  appeals  to  the  affections, 
but  it  scatters  denunciations,  and  rules  by  terror.  Scepticism  is 
proud  and  self-sufficient.  It  refuses  to  believe  in  mysteries,  and 
deals  in  rhetoric  and  sophistry,  and  flatters  the  vanity,  by  exalting 
human  reason.  My  poor  lost  flock  will  see  the  change,  and  I 
fear,  feel  it  too.  Besides,  absence  is  a  temporary  death.  Now 
I  am  gone  from  them,  they  will  forget  my  irsulties  and  infirmities, 
and  dwell  on  what  httle  good  might  have  been  in  me,  and,  per- 
haps, veam  towards  me. 

'^  If  I  was  to  return,  perhaps  I  could  make  an  impression  on 
the  minds  of  some,  and  recall  two  or  three,  if  not  more,,  to  a  sense 
of  duty.  What  a  great  thing  that  would  be,  wouldn't  it?  And 
if  I  did,  I  would  get  our  bishop  to  send  me  a  pious,  zealous, 
humble- minded,  affectionate,  able  young  man,  as  a  successor; 
and  I  would  leave  my  farm,  and  orchard,  and  Kttle  matters,  as  a 
glebe  for  the  Church.  And  who  knows  but  the  Lord  may  yet 
rescue  Slickville  from  the  inroads  of  ignorant  fanatics,  political 
dissenters,  and  wicked  infidels  ? 

*'  And  besides,  my  good  friend,  I  have  much  to  say  to  you, 
relative  to  the  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  this 
great  country.  I  have  lived  to  see  a  few  ambitious  lawyers, 
restless  demagogues,  political  preachers,  and  unemployed  local 
officers  of  provincial  regiments,  agitate  and  sever  thirteen  colo- 
nies at  one  time  from  the  government  of  England.  I  have  wit- 
nessed the  struggle.  It  was  a  fearful,  a  bloodv,  and  an  unna- 
tural one.  My  opinions,  therefore,  are  strong  in  proporticm  as 
my  experience  is  great.  I  have  abstained  on  account  of  their 
appearing  like  preconceptions  from  saying  much  to  you  yet,  for 
I  want  to  see  more  of  this  country,  and  to  be  certain  that  I 
am  quite  right  before  I  speak. 

**  When  you  return,  I  will  give  you  my  views  on  some  of  the 

^eat  questions  of  the  day.     Don't  adopt  them,  hear  them  and 

ompare  them  with  your  own.    I  would  have  you  think  for  jonr- 
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self,  for  I  am  an  old  man  now,  and  sometimes  I  distrust  my 
powers  of  mind. 

"The  state  of  this  coimtry  you,  in  your  situation,  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with.  It  is  a  very  perilous  one.  Its 
prosperity,  its  integrity,  nay  its  existence  as  a  first-rate  power, 
hangs  by  a  thread,  and  that  thread  but  little  better  and  stronger 
than  a  cotton  one.  Quern  Dens  vuU  perdere  prius  denientat.  I 
look  in  vain  for  that  constitutional  vigour,  and  intellectual  power, 
which  once  ruled  the  destinies  of  this  great  nation. 

"  There  is  an  aberration  of  intellect,  and  a  want  of  self-posses- 
sion here  that  alarms  me.  I  say,  alarms  me,  for  American  as  I 
am  by  birth,  and  republican  as  I  am  from  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, I  cannot  but  regard  England  with  great  interest,  and 
with  great  affection.  What  a  beautiful  country !  What  a 
noble  constitution !  What  a  high-minded,  inteUigent,  and  gene- 
rous people  !  When  the  Whigs  came  into  office,  the  Tories  were 
not  a  party,  they  were  the  people  of  England.  Where  and  what 
are  they  now  ?  Will  they  ever  have  a  lucid  interval,  or  again 
recognise  the  sound  of  their  own  name  ?  And  yet,  Sam,  doubtful 
as  the  prospect  of  their  recovery  is,  and  fearful  as  the  conse- 
quences of  a  continuance  of  their  malady  appear  to  be,  one  thing 
is  most  certain,  a  Tory  government  is  the  proper  government  for  a 
monarchy f  a  suitable  one  for  any  country,  out  it  is  the  only  one  for 
England.  I  do  not  mean  an  ultra  one,  for  I  am  a  moderate  man, 
and  all  extremes  are  equally  to  be  avoided.  I  mean  a  temperate, 
bat  firm  one:  steady  to  its  friends,  just  to  its  enemies,  and 
inflexible  to  all.  When  compelled  to  yield,  it  should  be  by  force 
of  reason,  and  never  by  the  power  of  agitation.  Its  measures 
should  be  actuated  by  a  sense  of  what  is  right,  and  not  what  is 
expedient,  for  to  concede  is  to  recede — ^to  recede  is  to  evince 
weakness — and  to  betray  weakness  is  to  invite  attack. 

"  I  am  a  stranger  here.  I  do  not  understand  this  new  word, 
Conservatistti.  I  comprehend  the  other  two,  Toryism  and  Libe- 
ralism. The  one  is  a  monarchical,  and  the  other  a  republican 
word.  The  term.  Conservatism,  I  suppose,  designates  a  party 
formed  out  of  the  moderate  men  of  both  sides,  or  rather,  com- 
posed of  Low-toned  Tories  and  High  Whigs.  I  do  not  like  to 
express  a  decided  opinion  yet,  but  my  first  impression  is  always 
adverse  to  mixtures,  for  a  mixture  renders  impure  the  elements 
of  which  it  is  compounded.  Everything  will  depend  on  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  wholesome  over  the  deleterious  ingredients.  I 
will  analyse  it  carefully,  see  how  one  neutralizes  or  improves  the 
other,  and  what  the  elfect  of  the  compound  is  likely  to  be  on  thr 
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constitution.  I  will  request  our  Ambassador,  Everett,  or  Sam's 
friend,  the  Minister  Extraordinary,  Abednego  Layman,  to  intro- 
duce me  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  will  endeavour  to  obtain  all  pos- 
sible information  from  the  best  possible  source. 

*'  On  your  return  I  will  give  you  a  candid  and  deliberate 
opinion/' 

After  a  silence  of  some  minutes,  during  which  he  walked  up 
and  down  the  room  in  a  fit  of  abstraction,  he  suddenly  paused, 
and  said,  as  if  thinking  aloud — 

•'  Hem,  hem*— so  you  are  going  to  cross  the  border,  eh  ? 
That  northern  intellect  is  strong.  Able  men  the  Seotch,  a  little 
too  radical  in  politics,  and  a  litde  too  illiberal,  as  it  is  called,  in 
a  matter  of  much  greater  consequence ;  but  a  superior  people, 
on  the  whole.  They  will  give  you  a  warm  reception,  will  the 
Scotch.  Your  name  will  ensure  that ;  and  tiiey  are  clannish; 
and  another  warm  reception  will,  I  assure  you,  await  yon  here^ 
when,  returning,  you  again  Cro8a  the  Border.^' 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW  WORLD. 

The  first  series  of  this  work  had  scarcely  issued  from  tlie 
press,  when  I  was  compelled  to  return  to  Nova  Scotia,  on  urgait 
private  affairs.  I  was  fortunately  not  detained  long,  and  arrived 
again  at  Liverpool,  after  an  absence  of  three  months.  To  my 
surprise,  I  found  Mr.  Slick  at  the  Liner's  Hotel.  He  was  evi- 
dently out  of  spirits,  and  even  the  excitement  of  my  unexpected 
return  did  not  wholly  dissipate  his  !jgloom.  My  fears  were  at 
first  awakened  for  the  safety  of  my  excellent  friend  Mr.  Hope- 
well, but  I  was  delighted  to  find  that  he  was  in  good  health,  and 
in  no  way  the  cause  of  Mr.  Slick's  anxiety.  I  pushed  nay  in- 
quiries no  further,  but  left  it  to  him  to  disclose,  as  I  knew  he 
would  in  due  time,  the  source  of  his  grief.  His  outer  man  was 
no  less  changed  than  his  countenance.  He  wore  a  dress- coat  and 
pantaloons,  a  gaudy-figuf  ed  silk  waistcoat,  black  satin  stock,  and 
Parisian  hat.  A  large  diamond  brooch  decorated  his  bosom, 
and  a  heavy  gold  chain,  suspended  over  his  waistcoat,  secured 
his  watch;  while  one  of  very  delicate  texture tind  exquisite 
workmanship  supported  an  eye-glass.  To  complete  the  meta- 
morphosis, he  had  cultivated  a  very  military  moustache^  and  an 
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hnperial  of  the  most  approTed  size  finished  the  picttore.  I  was 
astonished  and  grieyed  beyond  measure  to  find  that  three  short 
months  had  efiiected  such  a  total  change  in  him.  He  had  set  up 
for  a  man  of  fashion,  and  in  his  failure  had  made  himself,  what  he 
in  his  happier  days  would  have  caUed  *'  a  caution  to  sinners.''  His 
plain  unpretending  attire,  frank  rough  manners,  and  sound 
practical  good  sense,  had  heretofore  always  disarmed  criticism, 
and  rendered  his  peculiarities,  if  not  attractive,  at  least  ino£Pen- 
sive  and  amusing,  inasmuch  as  altogether  they  constituted  a  very 
original  and  a  very  striking  character.  He  haa  now  rendered  him- 
self ridiculous.  It  is  impossible  to  express  the  pain  with  wLich 
I  contemplated  this  awkward,  over-dressed,  yulgar  caricature; 
and  the  difficulty  with  which  I  recognised  my  old  friend  the 
Clockmaker  in  dandy  Slick.  Dress,  however,  can  be  put  on 
or  laid  aside  with  ease,  but  fortunately  a  man's  train  of  thinking 
is  not  so  readily  changed.  It  was  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
to  me,  therefore,  to  find,  as  soon  as  he  began  to  converse,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  a  yery  great  increase  of  personal  vanity,  he 
was  still  himself. 

*'  Well,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  again,  too.  Squire,-'  he  said,  "  it 
railly  makes  me  feel  kinder  all-overish  to  shake  hands  along  with 
yoa  oncet  more ;  and  won't  Minister  feel  hand-over-foot  in  a  twit- 
teration  when  he  hears  you've  come  back.  Poor  dear  old  critter, 
he  loves  you  like  a  son ;  he  says  you  are  the  only  man  that  has 
done  ns  justice,  and  that  though  you  rub  us  pretty  hard  some- 
times, you  touch  up  the  blue  noses,  and  the  British,  too,  every 
mite  and  mossel  as  much,  and  that  it  is  all  done  good-natured, 
and  no  spite  or  prejudice  in  it  nother.  There  is  no  abuse  in 
yoTir  books,  he  says.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  'cause  now  I 
have  got  some  one  to  talk  to,  that  has  got  some  sense,  and  can 
underetand  me,  fi3r  English  don't  actilly  know  nothin'  out  of 
their  own  diggins.  There  is  a  great  contrast  atween  the  Old 
and  the  New  World,  ain't  there  ?  I  was  talking  to  John  Russel 
the  other  day  about  it." 

**  Who  is  he  f  I  said ;  "  is  he  a  dcipper  of  one  of  the  liners  ?" 

**  Lord  love  you,  no ;  he  is  the  great  noble — Lord  Russel — 
the  leadin'  Whig  statesman.  It's  only  about  a  week  ago  I  dined 
with  him  to  Norfolk'*— no,  it  wam't  to  Norfolk's,  it  was  to 
Normanby's." 

"  Is  that  the  way,"  I  again  asked,  "  that  you  speak  of  those 

persons  ?" 

**  Isn't  it  the  way  they  speak  to  each  other  ?"  said  he ; 
**  doesn't  Wellington  say,  *  Stanley,  shall  I  take  wine  with  you?' 
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and  if  they  do,  why  shouldn^t  I  ?  It  mayn't  be  proper  for  a  common 
Britisher  to  say  so,  because  they  ain't  equal ;  but  it's  proper  for 
us,  for  we  are,  that^s  a  fact ;  and  if  it  wa'n't  boastin',  superior  too, 
(and  look  at  here,  who  are  these  bigs  bugs  now,  and  what  was 
they  originally?)  for  we  have  natur's  nobility.  Lord,  I  wish 
you  could  hear  Steyerman  talk  of  them  and  their  ceremonies." 

"  Don't  you  follow  Steverman's  example,  my  good  friend,"  I 
said  "  he  has  rendered  himself  very  ridiculous  by  assuming  this 
familiar  tone.     It  is  very  bad  taste  to  talk  that  way,  and  no  such 
absurd  ceremony  exists  of  creating  peers,  as  I  understand  he  says 
there  is ;  that  is  a  mere  invention  of  his  to  gratify  democratic 
prejudice.     Speak  of  them  and  to  them  as  you  see  well-bred 
people  in  this  country  do,  neither  obsequiously  nor  familiarly, 
but  in  a  manner  that  shows  you  respect  both  them  and  yourself." 
«  Come,  I  like  that  talk,"  said  Mr.  Slick ;  *'  I'm  a  candid 
man,  I  am  indeed,  and  manners  is  a  thing  I  rather  pride  myself 
on.     I  ha'n't  had  no  great  schoolin'  that  way  in  airly  days,  but 
movin'  in  high  life,  as  I  do,  I  want  to  sustain  the  honour  of  onr 
great  nation  abroad ;    and  if  there  is  a  wrong  figur'  I'm  for 
spitten'  on  the  slate,  rubbin'  it  out  and  puttin'  in  a  right  one. 
I'll  ask  Minister  what  he  thinks  of  it,  for  he  is  a  book ;  but  you, 
('xcuse  me.  Squire,  no  offence  I  hope,  for  I  don't  mean  none,) 
but  you  are  nothin'  but  a  colonist  you  see,  and  don't  know  every- 
thing.   But,  as  I  was  sayin',  there  is  a  nation  sight  of  difference 
too,  ain't  there,  atween  an  old  and  a  new  country  ?  but  come, 
let's  go  into  the  coffee-room  and  sit  down,  and  talk,  for  sitten 
is  just  as  cheap  as  standin'  in  a  general  way." 

This  spacious  apartment  was  on  the  right  hand  of  the  entrance 
hall,  furnished  and  fitted  in  the  usual  manner.  Immediately 
behind  it  was  the  bar-room,  which  communicated  with  it  in  one 
comer  by  an  open  window,  and  with  the  hall  by  a  similar 
aperture.  In  this  comer  sat  or  stood  the  bar-maid  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  and  communicating  orders. 

"  Look  at  that  gall,"  said  Mr.  SUck,  "  ain't  she  a  smasher-' 
What  a  tall,  well-made,  handsome  piece  of  furniture  she  is,  ain't 
she?  Look  at  her  hair,  ain't  it  neat  ?  and  her  clothes  fit  so  well 
and  are  so  nice,  and  her  cap  so  white,  and  her  compleiion  so 
clear,  and  she  looks  so  good-natured,  and  smiles  so  sweet,  it 
does  one  good  to  look  at  her.  She  is  a  whole  team  and  a  horse 
to  spare,  that  gall, — that's  a  fact.  I  go  and  call  for  two  or  three 
glasses  of  brandy- cocktail  more  than  I  want  every  day,  just  for 


the  sake  of  talking  to  her.     She  always  says,  *  What  will  you 
l>e  pleased  to  have,  Sir?'     ' Somethin*,'  says  I,  Hhat  I  can't 
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have/  lookin*  at  lier  pretty  mouth  about  the  wickedest ;  well, 
she  laughs,  for  she  knows  what  I  mean ;  and  says,  '  P'r'aps  you 
will  have  a  glass  of  bitters.  Sir?'  and  she  goes  and  gets  it. 
Well,  this  goes  on  three  or  four  times  a  day,  every  time  the 
identical  same  tune,  only  with  variations. 

"  About  an  hour  afore  you  come  in  1  was  there  agin.    *  What 
will  you  be  pleased  to  have.   Sir?'   says  she  agin,  laughin'. 
'  Somethin'  I  can't  get,'  sais  I,  a  laughin'  too,  and  a  smackin'  of 
my  lips  and  a  lettin'  off  sparks  from  my  eyes  Uke  a  blacksmith's 
chimney.     *You  can't  tell  that  till  you  try,'  says  she;    'but 
you  can  have  your  bitters  at  any  rate,'  and  she  drawed  a  glass 
and  gave  it  to  me.     It  tan'te  so  bad  that,  is  it  ?     Well,  now  she 
has  seed  you  before,  and  knows  you  very  well ;  go  to  her  and  see 
how  nicely  she  will  courtshy.  how  pretty  she  will  smile,  and  how 
lady-like  she  will  say,  *  How  do  you  do.  Sir  ?     I  hope  you  are 
quite  well.  Sir ;  have  you  just  arrived  ? — Here,  chambermaid, 
show  this  gentleman  to  No.  200. — Sorry,  Sir,  we  are  so  full,  but 
to-morrow  we  will  move  you  into  a  better  room. — Thomas,  take 
up  this  gentleman's  luggage ;'  and  then  she'd  courtshy  agin,  and 
smile  handsome.     Don't  that  look  well  now?  do  you  want  any- 
thing better  nor  that,  eh  ?  if  you  do,  you  are  hard  to  please, 
that's  all.    But  stop  a  bit,  don't  be  in  such  an  everlastin' 
almighty  hurry ;  think  afore  you  speak ;  go  there  agin — set  her 
a  smilin'  once  more,  and  look  close.     It's  only  skin  deep — just 
on  the  surface,  Uke  a  cat's  paw  on  the  water,  it's  nothin'  but  a 
rimple  like,  and  no  more;   then  look  closer  still  and  you  will 
deseam  the  colour  of  it. 

*'  I  see  you  laugh  at  the  colour  of  a  smile,  but  still  watch  and 
you'll  see  it.  Look  now,  don't  you  see  the  colour  of  the  shilling 
there,  it's  white,  and  cold,  and  silvery, — it's  a  bought  smile,  and  a 
bought  smile,  like  an  artificial  flower,  has  no  sweetness  in  it. 
There  is  no  uatur — it's  a  cheat — it's  a  pretty  cheat — ^it  don't  ryle 
you  none,  but  still  it's  a  cheat.  It's  likewhipt  cream;  open  your 
mouth  wide,  take  it  all  in,  and  shut  your  lips  down  on  it  tight, 
and  it's  nothin' — it's  only  a  mouthful  of  moonshine  j  yes,  it's  a 
pretty  cheat,  that's  a  fact.  This  ain't  confined  to  the  women 
nother.  Petticoats  have  smiles  and  courtshys,  and  the  trowsers 
bows  and  scrapes,  and  my-lords  for  you,  there  ain't  no  great  dif- 
ference that  way ;  so  sena  for  the  landlord.  '  Lardner,'  says  you, 
*  Sir,'  says  he,  and  he  makes  you  a  cold,  low,  deep,  formal  bow, 
as  much  as  to  say,  '  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  sarvent  is  a  dog.'  '  I 
want  to  go  to  church  to-morrow,'  says  you ;  '  what  church  do 
you  recommend  ?'     Well,  he  eyes  you  all  over,  careful,  afore  he 
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answers,  so  «s  not  to  back  up  a  wrong  tree.  He  sees  you  are 
from  t'other  side  of  the  water ;  he  guesses,  therefore,  you  can't 
be  a  chucchman,  and  must  be  a  radical :  and  them  that  calculate 
that  way  miss  a  figure  as  often  as  not,  I  can  tell  you.  So  he 
takes  his  cue  to  please  you.  '  St.  Luke's,  Sir,  is  a  fine  church, 
and  plenty  of  room,  for  there  ain't  no  congregation ;  M'Neil's 
church  has  no  congregation,  nother,  in  a  manner ;  you  can  only 
call  it  a  well-dressed  mob, — ^but  it  has  no  room ;  for  folks  go 
there  to  hear  politics.'  '  Why  what  is  he  }*  says  you.  '  Oh,  a 
churchman,'  says  he,  with  along  face  as  if  he  was  the  devil.  '  No,' 
says  you,  '  I  don't  mean  that ;  but  what  is  his  politics  ?'  '  Oh, 
1^,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  violent — '  '  Yes ;  but  what  are  they  V  '  Oh,* 
says  he,  lookin'  awful  shocked,  'Tory,  Sir.'  *0h,  then,*  says 
you,  '  he's  just  the  boy  that  will  suit  me,  for  I  am  Tory  too,  to 
the  back-bone.'  Lardner  seems  whamble-cropt,  scratches  his 
head,  looks  as  if  he  was  deUyered  of  a  mistake,  bows,  and  walks 
off,  a  sayin'  to  himself,  *  Well,  if  that  don't  pass,  I  swear ;  who'd 
a  thought  that  cursed  long-backed,  long-necked,  punkin-headed 
colonist  was  a  Churchman  and  a  Tory  ?  The  ugly  devil  is  worse 
than  he  looks,  d — n  him.' 

'*  Arter  takin'  these  two  samples  out  of  the  bulk,  now  go  to 
HaHiax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  streak  it  off  to  Windsor,  hot  foot. 
First  stage  is  Bedford  Basin.  Poor,  dear  old  Marm  Bedford,  the 
moment  she  sets  eyes  on  you,  is  out  to  meet  you  in  less  than  half 
no  time.  Oh,  look  at  the  colour  of  that  smile.  It's  a  good 
wholesome  reddish-colour,  fresh  and  warm  from  the  heart,  and 
it's  more  than  skin-deep,  too,  for  there  is  a  laugh  walking  arm- 
in-arm  with  it,  lock  and  lock,  that  fetches  her  sides  up  with  a 
hitch  at  every  jolt  of  it.  Then  that  hand  ain't  a  ghost's  hand,  I 
can  tell  you,  it's  good  solid  flesh  and  blood,  and  it  gives  you.  a 
shake  that  says,  '  I'm  in  rail,  right  down  aimest.'  ^  Oh,  Squire, 
is  that  you  ? — ^well,  I  am  glad  to  see  you ;  you  are  welcome  home 
agin : — ^we  was  most  afeered  you  was  goin'  to  leaye  us ;  folks 
made  so  much  of  you  t'other  side  of  the  water.  Well,  travellin' 
agrees  with  you — ^it  does  indeed— you  look  quite  hearty  agin.' 

"  *  But,  come,'  says  you,  *  sit  down,  my  old  friend,  and  tell  me 
the  news,  for  I  haye  seen  nobody  yet ;  ]  only  landed  two  hours 
ago.  '  Well,'  she'll  say,  '  the  Aaioiral's  daughter's  married,  and 
the  Commissioner's  daughter  is  married :'  and  then,  shuttin'  the 
door,  '  they  do  say  Miss  A.  is  to  be  married  to  Colonel  B.  and 
the  widow  X.  to  lawyer  V.,  but  I  don't  believe  the  last,  fior  she 
is  too  good  for  him  :  he's  a  low,  radical  fellow,  that,  and  she  has 
too  much  good  sense  to  take  such  a  creature  as  him/     ^  What 
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bishop  was  that  I  saw  h^re  just  now  V  says  you.     *  A  Westindgy 
bishop/  sais  she ;  *  he  left  half-an-hour  ago,  with  a  pair  of  hosses^ 
two  servants,  three  pounds  of  hutter,  a  dozen  of  fresh  eggs,  and  a 
basket  of  blue  berries.'     But  Miss  M.,  what  do  you  think. 
Squire  ?  she  has  given  Captain  Tufthunt  the  mitten,  she  hal 
mdeed,  upon  my  word ! — ^fact,  I  assure  you.    Ain't  it  curious^ 
Squire,  weddin's  is  never  out  of  women's  heads.  They  never  think 
ofnothin'  else.     A  young  gall  is  always  thinkin'  of  her  own;  as 
soon  as  she  is  married,  she  is  a  match  makin'  for  her  companions, 
&Qd  when  she  is  a  little  grain  older,  her  darter's  weddin'  is  upper- 
niost  agin.     Oh,  it  takes  great  study  to  know  a  woman, — ^how 
cunnin'  they  are !     Ask  a  young  gall  all  the  news,  she'll  tell  you 
of  all  the  deaths  in  the  place,  to  make  you  think  she  don't  trouble 
berself  about  marriages.    Ask  an  old  woman,  she'll  tell  you  of 
all  the  marriages  to  make  you  think  she  is  takin'  an  interest  in 
the  world  that  she  ain't.     They  sartainly  do  beat  all,  do  women, 
^ell,  then,  Marm  will  jump  up  all  of  a  sudden,  and  say,  '  But, 
dear  me,  while  I  am  a  sitten'  here  a  talkin',  there  is  no  orders  for 
your  lunch ;  what  will  you  have,  Squire  ?'    *  What  you  can't  get 
anywbere  in  first  chop  style,'  says  you,  *  but  in  Noiva  Scotia,  and 
never  here  in  perfection  but  al  your  house — a  broiled  chicken 
and  blue-nose  potatoes.'     *  Ah !'  says  she,  puttin'  up  her  finger 
and  lookin*  arch,  'now  you  are  makin'  fun  of  us.  Squire?* 
*  Upon  my  soul  I  am  not,'  says  you,  and  you  may  safely  swear  to 
that  too,  1  can  tell  you ;  for  tnat  lumse  has  a  broiled  chicken  and 
a  potato  for  a  man  that's  in  a  hurry  to  move  on,  that  may  stump 
the  world.     Well,  then  you'll  light  a  cigar,  and  stroll  out  to  look 
about  the  location,  for  you  know  every  tree,  and  stone,  and  brook, 
and  hill,  about  there,  as  well  as  you  know  beans,  and  they  will 
talk  to  the  heart  as  plain  as  if  they  was  gifted  with  gab.    Oh, 
^me  is  home,  however  homely,  I  can  tell  you.    And  as  you  go 
out,  you  see  faees  in  the  bar-room  you  know,  and  it's '  Oh, 
Squire,  how  are  you  ? — ^Welcome  home  agin, — glad  to  see  you 
once  more  ;  how  have  you  had  your  health  in  a  general  way  ? 
Saw  your  folks  driven  out  yesterday — ^they  are  all  well  to  home.' 
'*  They  don't  take  their  hats  off,  them  chaps,  for  they  ain't 
^pendants,  like  tenants  here :  most  of  them  farmers  are  as  well 
off  as  you  be,  and  some  on  'em  better ;  but  they  jist  up  and  give 
you  a  shake  of  the  daddle,  and  ain't  a  bit  the  less  pleased ;  your 
books  have  made  'em  better  known,  I  can  tell  you.    They  are 
loader  proud  of  'em,  thaf  s  a  fact.     Then  the  moment  your  back 
is  turned,  what's  their  talk  ? — ^why  it's  *  Well  it's  kinder  nateral 
to  see  him  back  here  again  among  us,  ain't  it ;  he  is  bokin'  well» 
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but  he  is  broken  a  good  deal,  too  ;  he  don't  look  so  cheerful  as 
he  used  to  did,  and  don't  you  mind,  as  he  grows  older,  he  looks 
more  like  his  father,  too  ?'  *  I've  heered  a  good  many  people 
remark  it,'  says  they.  *  "Where  on  airth,'  says  one,  *  did  he  get 
all  them  queer  stories  he  has  sot  down  in  his  books,  and  them 
Yankee  words,  don't  it  beat  all  natur  ?'  *  Get  them,'  says 
another  ;  ^  why  he  is  a  sociable  kind  of  man,  and  as  he  travels 
round  the  circuits,  he  happens  on  a  purpose,  accidentally  like, 
with  folks,  and  sets  'em  a  talkin',  or  makes  an  excuse  to  light  a 
cigar,  goes  in,  sets  down  and  hears  all  and  sees  all.  I  mind,  I 
drove  him  to  Liverpool,  to  court  there  oncet,  and  on  our  way  we 
stopt  at  Sawaway  village.  Well,  I  stays  out  to  mind  the  horse, 
and  what  does  he  do  but  goes  in,  and  scrapes  acquaintance  with 
Mann — for  if  there  is  a  man  and  a  woman  in  the  room,  petticoats 
is  sartain  to  carry  the  day  ^th  him.  Well,  when  I  come  back, 
there  was  him  and  Mann  a  standin'  up  by  the  mantel-piece,  as 
thick  as  two  thieves,  a  chattin'  away  as  if  they  had  knowed  each 
other  for  ever  a' most.  When  she  come  out,  says  she,  *  Who  on 
airth  is  that  man  ?  he  is  the  most  sociable  man  I  ever  seed.' 
'  That,'  says  I,  '  why  it's  Lawyer  Poker.'  *  Poker !'  says  she,  in 
great  fright,  and  a  rasin'  of  her  voice,  '  which  Poker,  for  there  is 
two  of  that  name,  one  that  lives  to  HahfaX,  and  one  that  lives  to 
Windsor ;  which  is  it  ?'  says  she,  *  tell  me  this  minnit.'  '  Why,' 
says  I,  'him  that  wrote  the  " Clockmaker." '  *What,  Sam 
Slick  ?'  says  she,  and  she  screamed  out  at  the  tip  eend  of  her 
tongue,  '  Oh,  my  goodies !  if  I  had  knowed  that  I  wouldn't  have 
gone  into  the  room  on  no  account.  They  say,  though  he  appears 
to  take  no  notice,  nothin'  never  escapes  him ;  he  hears  everything, 
and  sees  everything,  and  has  his  eye  in  every  cubby-hole.  Oh, 
dear,  dear,  here  I  am  with  the  oldest  gownd  on  I  have,  with  two 
buttons  off  behind,  and  my  hair  not  curled,  and  me  a  talkin' 
away  as  if  he  was  only  a  common  man !  It  will  be  all  down  in 
the  next  book,  see  if  it  ain't.  Lord  love  you,  what  made  you 
bring  him  here, — I  am  frighten  to  death  ;  oh,  dear !  oh,  'dear ! 
only  think  of  this  old  gownd !  That's  the  way  he  gets  them 
stories,  he  gets  them  in  travellin'.' 

"  Oh,  Squire,  there's  a  vast  difference  atween  a  thick  peopled 
and  a  thin  peopled  country.  Here  you  may  go  in  and  out  of  a 
bar-room  or  coffee-room  a  thousand  times  and  no  one  will  even  ax 
who  you  are.  They  don't  know,  and  they  don't  want  to  know. 
Well  then,  Squire,  just  as  you  are  a  leaven'  of  Bedford-house  to 
progress  to  Windsor,  out  runs  black  Jim,  (you  recollect  Jim  that 
""  been  there  so  long,  don't  you  ?)  a  grinnin'  from  ear  to  ear 
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like  a  catamount,  and  opens  carriage-door.  'Grad  to  see  you 
back,  massa ;  miss  you  a  trayellin'  shocking  bad,  sar.  *  I  like 
your  society  werry  much,  you  werry  good  company,  sar.'  You 
give  him  a  look  as  much  as  to  say,  ^  What  do  you  mean,  you 
black  rascal  V  and  then  laugh,  'cause  you  know  he  tried  to  be 
civil,  and  you  give  him  a  shilling,  and  then  Jim  shows  you  two 
rows  of  ivory,  such  as  they  never  seed  in  this  country,  in  all  their 
bom  days.  Oh,  yes,  smile  for  smile,  heart  for  heart,  kindness 
for  kindness,  welcome  for  welcome — give  me  old  Nova  Scotia  yet ; 
— there  ain't  nothin  like  it  here." 

There  was  much  truth  in  the  observations  of  Mr.  Slick,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  are  not  free  from  error.  Strangers  can  never 
expect  to  be  received  in  any  country  with  the  same  cordiality 
friends  and  old  patrons  are;  and  even  where  the  disposition 
exists,  if  crowds  travel,  there  is  but  little  time  that  can  be  spared 
for  congratulations.  In  the  main,  however,  the  contrast  he  has 
drawn  is  correct,  and  every  colonist,  at  least,  must  feel,  that  this 
sort  of  civility  is  more  sincere  and  less  mercenary  in  the  new  than 
in  the  old  world. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE    BOARDING-SCHOOLS. 


While  strolling  about  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tovm  this 
afternoon,  we  passed  what  Colonel  Slick  would  have  called 
"several  little  detachments  of  young  ladies,"  belonging  to  a 
boarding-school,  each  detachment  having  at  its  head  an  officer 
of  the  establishment.  Youth,  innocence,  and  beauty,  have 
always  great  attractions  for  me  ;  I  Uke  young  people,  I  delight 
in  talking  to  them.  There  is  a  joyousness  and  buoyancy  about 
tbem,  and  they  are  so  full  of  hfe  and  hope,  it  revives  my  drooping 
spirits,  it  awakens  agreeable  recollections,  and  makes  me  feel,  for 
the  time  at  least,  that  I  am  young  myself.  ''Look  at  those 
beautiful  creatures,"  I  said,  "  Mr.  Slick.  They  seem  as  happy 
as  bir<)s  just  escaped  from  a  cage." 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  **  and  what  a  cussed  shame  it  is  to  put  'em 
into  a  cage  at  all.  In  the  West  Indgies,  in  old  times,  every  plan- 
tation had  a  cage  for  the  little  niggers,  a  great  large  enormous 
room,  and  all  the  Uttle  darkies  was  put  in  there  and  spoon-fed 
^th  meal-vittals  by  some  old  granny,  and  they  were  as  fat  as 
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cbickens  and  as  lively  as  crickets/ (jou  never  see  such  bappy 
little  imps  of  darkness  since  you  was  bom,)  and  their  mothers 
was  sent  off  to  the  fields  to  work.  It  sayed  labour  and  saved 
time,  and  labour  and  time  is  money,  and  it  warn't  a  bad  con- 
trivance. Well,  old  Bunton,  Joe  Sturge,  and  such  sort  of  cattle 
of  the  Abolition  breed,  when  they  heerd  of  this,  went  a  roarin 
and  a  bellowin'  about  all  over  England,  like  cows  that  had  lost 
their  calves,  about  the  horrid  cruelty  of  these  nigger  coops. 

*'  Now,  these  boardin' -schools  for  galls  here  is  a  himdred  thou- 
sand times  wuss  than  the  nigger  nurseries  was.  Mothers  send 
their  children  here  cause  they  are  too  lazy  to  tend  'em,  or  too 
ignorant  to  teach  *em  tliemselves,  or  'cause  they  want  'em  out  o' 
iSie  way  that  they  may  go  into  company,  and  not  be  kept  to 
home  by  kickin',  squeelin^  gabblin'  brats ;  and  what  do  they 
lam  here  ?  why,  nothin'  that  they  had  ought  to,  and  everything 
that  they  had  ought  not  to.  They  don't  love  their  parents, 
'cause  they  haint  got  that  care,  and  that  fondlin',  and  protection, 
and  that  habit  that  breeds  love.  Love  won't  grow  in  cold 
ground,  I  can  tell  you.  It  must  be  sheltered  from  the  frost,  and 
protected  from  the  storm,  and  watered  with  tears,  and  warmed 
with  the  heat  of  the  heart,  and  the  soil  be  kept  free  from  weeds ; 
and  it  must  have  support  to  lean  on,  and  be  tended  with  care 
day  and  night,  or  it  pines,  grows  yaller,  fades  away,  and  dies. 
It's  a  tender  plant  is  love,  or  else  I  don't  know  human  natur, 
that's  all.  Well,  the  parents  don't  love  them  nother.  Mothers 
can  get  weaned  as  well  as  babies.  The  same  causes  a'most  makes 
folks  love  their  children,  that  makes  their  children  love  them. 
Whoever  liked  another  man's  flower-garden  as  well  as  his  own  ? 
Did  you  ever  see  one  that  did,  for  I  never  did  ?  He  haint  tended 
it,  he  haint  watched  its  growth,  he  haint  seed  the  flowers  bud, 
unfold,  and  bloom.  7%ey  haint  growd  up  under  his  eye  and  hand, 
he  haint  attached  to  them,  and  don't  care  who  plucks*  em, 

"  And  then  who  can  teach  religion  but  a  mother  ?  religion  is  a 
thing  of  the  affections.  Xiord !  parsons  may  preach,  and  clerks 
may  make  'spouses  for  ever,  but  they  won't  reach  the  little  heart 
of  a  little  child.  All  /  got,  I  got  from  mother,  for  father 
was  so  almighty  impatient;  if  I  made  the  leastest  mistake 
in  the  world  in  readin'  the  Bible,  he  used  to  fall  to  and  swear 
like  a  trooper,  and  that  spiled  all.  Minister  was  always  kind 
and  gentle,  but  he  was  old,  and  old  age  seems  so  far  off  from  a 
child,  that  it  listens  with  awe,  scary  Hke,  and  runs  away  screamin' 
■^th  delight  as  soon  as  it's  over,  and  forgets  all.  Oh  I  it's  an 
'^^'^atural  thing  to  tear  a  poor  little  gall  away  firom  home,  and 
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from  all  she  knows  and  loves,  and  shove  her  into  a  house  of 
strangers,  and  race  off  and  leave  her.  Oh !  what  a  sight  of  little 
chords  it  mast  stretch,  so  that  they  are  never  no  good  arterwards* 
or  else  snap  'em  right  short  off.  How  it  mnst  harden  the  heart 
and  tread  down  all  the  young  sproutin'  feelin's,  so  that  thej  can 
never  grow  up  and  ripen. 

"  Why,  a  gall  ought  to  be  nothin  but  a  lamp  of  affection,  as  a 
Mother  Carey's  chicken  is  nothin'  but  a  lump  of  fat ;  not  that 
she  has  to  love  so  much,  but  to  endure  so  much ;  not  that  she 
has  to  bill  and  coo  all  day,  for  they  plaguy  soon  get  tired  of 
that ;  but  that  she  has  to  give  up  time  and  give  up  inclination, 
and  alter  her  likes  and  alter  her  dislikes,  and  do  everythin'  and 
bear  everythin',  and  all  for  affection. .  She  ought  to  love,  so  that 
duty  is  a  pleasure,  for  where  there  is  no  love  there  will  be  no 
duty  done  right.  You  wouldn't  hear  of  so  naany  runaway  matches 
if  it  warn't  for  them  cussed  boardin'- schools,  I  know.  A  young 
chap  sees  one  of  these  angeliferous  galls  a  goin'  a  walldn',  and 
iaquires  who  she  is  and  what  she  is.  He  hears  she  has  a  great 
forten',  and  he  knows  she  has  great  beauty — splendid  gall  she  is, 
too.  She  has  been  taught  to  stand  strait  and  walk  strait,  like  a 
drill-sarjeant.  She  knows  how  to  get  into  a  carriage  and  show 
no  legs,  and  to  get  out  o'  one  as  much  onlike  a  bear  and  as  much 
hke  a  lady  as  possible,  never  starn  fust,  but  like  a  diver,  head 
fust.  She  can  stand  in  fust,  second,  or  third  position  to  churchy 
and  hold  her  book  and  her  elbous  graceful — very  important 
church  lessons  them  too,  much  more  than  the  lessons  parsons 
reads.  Then  she  knows  a  little  tiny  prayer-book  makes  a  big  hand 
look  hugeaceous,  and  a  big  one  makes,  it  look  small ;  and,  beside^ 
she  knows  all  about  smiles,  the  smile  to  set  with  or  walk  with,  the 
smile  to  talk  with,  the  smile  o'  surprise,  the  smile  scomey,  and 
the  smile  piteous.  She  is  a  most  accomplished  gall,  that's  a  fact, 
how  can  it  be  otherwise  in  natur  ?  Aint  she  at  a  female  seminary, 
where,  though  the  mistress  don't  know  nothin',  she  can  teach 
everythin',  'cause  it's  a  fashionable  school,  and  very  aristocratic 
and  very  dear.  It  must  be  good,  it  costs  so  much ;  and  you 
can't  get  nothin*  good  without  a  good  price,  that's  a  fact. 

"Well,  forten' -himter  watches  and  watches  till  he  attracts 
attention,  and  the  moment  she  looks  at  him  his  eye  tells  her  he 
loves  her.  Creation,  man !  you  might  as  well  walk  over  a  desert 
of  gunpowder,  shod  with  steel  soles  and  flint  heels,  as  to  tell  that 
to  a  gall  for  the  fust  time,  whose  heart  her  school-mistress  and 
her  mother  had  both  made  her  feel  was  empty,  and  that  all  her 
education  went   to  write   on   a   paper   and  put  in  its  window 
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'  Lodgin's  to  let  here  for  a  single  man.'  She  is  all  in  a  conflus- 
tugation  in  a  minute — a  lover ! — a  real  lover  too,  not  a  school- 
hoy,  hut  an  elegant  young  man,  just  such  a  one  as  she  had  heered 
tell  of  in  novels.  Hovr  romantic,  ain't  it  ?  and  yet.  Squire,  how 
nateral  too,  for  this  poor  desarted  gall  to  think  like  a  fool  fust, 
and  act  like  a  fool  arterwards,  ain't  it  ?  She  knows  she  warn't 
made  to  grow  alone,  and  that  like  a  vine  she  ought  to  have  sun- 
thin'  to  twine  round  for  support ;  and  when  she  sees  this  man, 
the  little  tendrils  of  her  heart  incline  right  that  way  at  oncet. 

"  But  then  love  never  runs  smooth.  How  in  the  world  are 
they  ever  to  meet,  seein'  that  there  is  a  great  high  brick  wall 
atween  them,  and  she  is  shot  up  most  o'  the  time  ?  Ah !  there 
is  the  rub.  Do  you  know,  dear  }  There  is  but  one  safe  way, 
loveliest  of  women,  only  one, — run  away.  Run  away !  that's  an 
awful  word,  it  frightens  her  most  to  death  ;  she  goes  right  off 
to  bed  and  cries  like  anything,  and  that  clears  her  head  and  she 
thinks  it  all  over,  for  it  won't  do  to  take  such  a  step  as  that 
without  considerin',  will  it  ?  *  Let  me  see,'  says  she,  '  suppose  I 
do  go,  what  do  I  leave  ?  A  cold,  formal,  perlite  mistress,  horrid 
pitikelar,  and  horrid  vexed  when  men  admire  her  boarders  more 
than  her ;  a  taunten'  or  a  todyin'  assistant,  and  a  whole  rege- 
ment  of  dancin'  masters,  musick  masters,  and  French  masters. 
Lessons,,  lessons,  lessons,  all  for  the  head  and  nothin'  for  the 
heart ;  hard  work  and  a  prison-house,  with  nothin'  to  see  but 
feller  prisoners  a  pinin'  through  the  bars  hke  me.  And  what  do 
I  run /or  ?  Why,  an  ardent,  passionate,  red-hot  lover,  that  is  to 
love  me  all  my  life,  and  more  and  more  every  day  of  my  life,  and 
who  will  shoot  himself  or  drown  himself  if  I  don't,  for  he  can't 
live  without  me,  and  who  has  glorious  plans  of  happiness,  and  is 
sure  of  success  in  the  world,  and  all  that.  It  taint  racin'  off 
from  father  and  mother  nother,  for  they  ain't  here ;  an'  besides, 
I  am  sure  and  sartain  they  will  be  reconciled  in  a  minute,  when 
they  hear  what  a  splendid  match  I  have  made,  and  what  a  dear 
beautiful  man  I  have  married.'     It  is  done. 

"  Ah  !  where  was  old  marm  then,  that  the  little  thing  could 
have  raced  back  and  nestled  in  her  bosom,  and  throw' d  her  arms 
round  her  neck,  and  put  her  face  away  back  to  her  ears  to  hide 
her  blushes  ?  and  say  ^  dear  ma',  I  am  in  love  •/  and  that  she 
agin  could  press  her  up  to  her  heart,  and  kiss  her,  and  cry  with 
her,  and  kind  o'  give  way  at  fust,  so  as  not  to  snub  her  too  short 
at  oncet,  for  fear  of  rearin',  or  kickin',  or  backin',  or  sulkin',  but 
gentle,  little  by  little,  jist  by  degrees  get  her  all  right  agin.  Oh  ! 
'here  was  mother's  eye  when  fortin'-hunter  was  a  scalia'  the 
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brick-TFall,  that  it  might  see  the  hawk  that  was  a  threatenin' 
of  her  chicken  ;  and  where  was  old  father  with  his  gun  to  scare 
him  off,  or  to  wing  him  so  he  could  do  no  harm  ?  Why,  mother 
was  a  dancin'  at  Almack's,  and  father  was  a  huntin' ;  then  it 
sarv'es  'em  right,  the  poacher  has  heen  into  the  presarve  and 
snared  the  hird,  and  I  don't  pity  'em  one  mossel. 

"Well,  time  runs  away  as  well  as  lovers.  In  nine  days 
puppies  and  hridegrooms  hegin  to  get  their  eyes  open  in  a 
general  way.  It  taint  so  easy  for  hrides,  they  are  longer  ahout 
it ;  but  they  do  see  at  last,  and  when  they  do,  it's  ahout  the 
clearest.  So,  one  fine  day,  poor  little  miss  begins  to  open  her 
peepers,  and  the  fust  thing  she  disams  is  a  tired,  lyin'  lover — 
promises  broke  that  never  was  meant  to  be  kept, — hopes  as  false 
as  vows,  and  a  mess  of  her  own  makin',  that's  pretty  considerable 
tarnation  all  over.  Oh !  how  she  sobs,  and  cries,  and  guesses 
she  was  wrong,  and  repents;  and  then  she  writes  home,  and 
begs  pardon,  ^and,  child-like,  says  she  will  never  do  so  again. 
Poor  crittur,  it's  one  o'  them  kind  o'  things  that  can't  be  done 
agin — oncet  done,  done  for  ever;  yes,  she  begs  pardon,  but 
father  won't  forgive,  for  he  has  been  larfed  at ;  mother  won't 
forgive,  'cause  she  has  to  forgive  herself  fust,  and  that  she  can't 
do ;  and  both  won't  forgive,  for  it's  settin'  a  bad  example,  All 
doors  behind  the  poor  little  wretch  are  closed,  and  there  is  but 
one  open  before  her,  and  that  looks  into  a  churchyard.  They  are 
nice  little  places  to  stroll  in,  is  buryin' -grounds,  when  you  ain't 
nothin'  to  do  but  read  varses  on  tomb-stones ;  but  it  taint  every 
one  likes  to  go  there  to  sleep  with  the  silent  folks  that's  onder 
ground,  I  can  tell  you.  It  looks  plaguy  like  her  home  that's  pre- 
pared for  hefr  though,  for  there  is  a  little  spot  on  the  cheek,  and 
a  little  pain  in  the  side,  and  a  little  hackin'  cough,  and  an  eye 
sometimes  watery,  and  sometimes  hectic  bright,  and  the  sperits 
is  all  gone.  Well,, I've  seed  them  signs  so  often,  I  know  as  well 
what  follows,  as  if  it  was  rain  arter  three  white  frosts,  melancholy 
— consumption — a  broken  heart,  and  the  grave. — This  is  the 
fruit  of  a  boardirC -school ;  beautiful  fruity  ain't  it?  It  ripened 
<rfore  its  time,  and  dropt  off  the  tree  airly.  The  core  was  eaten  by 
0  worm,  and  that  worm  was  bred  in  a  boardin' -school. 

"  Lord,  what  a  world  this  is !  We  have  to  think  in  harness  as 
well  as  draw  in  harness.  We  talk  of  this  government  being  free, 
and  that  government  being  free,  but  fashion  makes  slaves  of  us 
all.  If  we  don't  obey  we  ain't  civilized.  You  must  think  with 
the  world,  or  go  out  of  the  world.  Now,  in  the  high  life  I've 
been  movin'  in  lately,  we  must  swear  by  Shakspeare  whether  we 
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have  a  taste  for  plays  or  not, — swaller  it  in  a  lump,  like  a  bolus, 
obscene  parts  and  all,  or  we  bave  no  soul.  We  must  go  into  fits 
if  Milton  is  spoke  of,  tbougb  we  can't  read  it  if  we  was  to  die  for 
it,  or  we  baye  no  tastes  ;  sucb  is  bigb  life,  and  bigb  life  governs 
low  life. 

"  Every  Englisbman  and  every  American  tbat  goes  to  tbe  Con-, 
tinent  must  admire  Paris,  its  tawdry  theatres,  its  nasty  filtby 
parks,  its  rude  people,  its  cheaten'  tradesmen ;  its  borrid  formal 
parties,  its  affected  politicians,  its  bombastical  braggin'  officers 
and  all.  If  they  don't  tbey  are  vulgar  wretcbes  tbat  don't  know 
notbin',  and  can't  tell  a  fricaseed  cat  from  a  stewed  frog.  Let 
'em  travel  on  and  tbey  darsn't  say  wbat  tbey  think  of  them 
borrid,  stupid,  oncomfortable,  gamblin'  Garman  waterin' -places 
notber.     Oh,  no !  fashion  says  you  can't. 

"It's  just  so  with  these  cussed  boardin*-sdiools ;  you  mast 

swear  by  'em,  or  folks  will  open  their  eyes  and  say,  *  Where  was 

you  raird,  young  man  ?     Does  your  mother  know  you  are  out  ?' 

Oh,  dear !  bow  many  gals  tbey  have  ruined,  bow  many  folks 

tbey  have  fooled,  and  how  many  families  they  have  capsised,  so 

they  never  was  righted  agin.     It  taint  no  easy  matter,  I  can  tell 

you,  for  folks  of  small  forten  to  rig  a  gal  out  for  one  o'  these 

seminaries  that  have  tbe  sign  '  man-traps  set  here,'  stuck  over 

the  door.     It  costs  a  considerable  of  a  sum,  which  in  middlin' 

life  is  a  little  forten  like.     Well,  half  the  time  a  gal  is  allowed  to 

run  wild  'till  she  is  fourteen  years  old,  or  thereabouts,  browsin' 

here  and  browsin',  there,  and  jumpin'  out  of  this  pastur'  into  that 

pastur'  like  mad.  ^  Then  she  is  run  down  and  catched  :  a  bearin' 

rein  put  on  her  to  make  her  carry  up  her  head  well ;  a  large  bit 

put  atween  her  teeth  to  give  her  a  good  mouth,  a  cersingle  belt 

strapt  tight  round  her  waist  to  give  her  a  good  figur',  and  a  dancin'- 

master  hired  to  give  her  her  paces,  and  off  she  is  sent  to  a  boardin'- 

school  to  get  tbe  finisbin'  touch.     There  she  is  kept  for  three,  or 

four,  or  five  years,  as  tbe  case  may  be,  till  she  has  lamt  what 

she  ought  to  have  knowed  at  ten.     Her  edication  is  then  slicked 

off  complete ;  a  manty-maker  gets  her  up  well,  and  she  is  sent 

back  to  home  with  the  Tower  stamp  on  her,   '  edicated  at  a 

boardin'-school.'     She  astonishes  tbe  natives  round  about  where 

tbe  old  folks  live,  and  makes  'em  stare  agin,  she  is  so  improved. 

She  plays  beautiful  on  the  piano,  two  pieces,  tbey  were  crack 

pieces,  lamed  onder  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  master  ;  but  there  is  a 

secret  nobody  knows  but  her,  she  can't  play  nothin'  else.     She 

BiBgs  two  or  three  songs,  tbe  last  lessons  lamt  to  school,  and 

he  last  she  ever  will  lam.      She  has  two  or  three  beautiful 
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drawin's,  but  there  is  a  secret  here^  too  ;  the  master  finished  'em 
and  she  can't  do  another.  She  speaks  French  beautiful,  but  it's 
fortonate  she  aint  in  France  now,  so  that  secret  is  safe.  She  is 
a  very  agreeable  gal,  and  talks  yerj  pleasantly,  for  she  has  seen 
the  woiid. 

"  She  wafi  to  London  for  a  few  ^eeks  ;  saw  the  last  play,  and 
knows  a  great  deal  about  the  theatre.  She  has  been  to  the 
opera  oncet,  and  has  seen  Celeste  and  Fanny  Estler,  and  heard 
La  Blache  and  Grisi,  and  is  a  judge  of  dancin'  and  singin*.  She 
saw  the  Queen  a  horseback  in  the  Park,  and  is  a  judge  of  ridin' ; 
and  was  at  a  party  at  Lady  Syllabub's,  and  knows  London  life. 
This  varnish  lasts  a  whole  year.  The  two  new  pieces  wear  out, 
and  the  songs  get  old,  and  the  drawin's  everybody  has  seed,  and 
the  London  millinery  wants  renewin',  and  the  Queen  has  another 
Princess,  and  there  is  another  singer  at  the  Opera,  and  all  is  gone 
but  the  credit,  '  she  was  edicated  at  a  boardin' -school.' 

"  But  that  ain't  that  the  wust  nother,  she  is  never  no  good 
arterwards.  If  she  has  a  great  forten,  it  ain't  so  much  matter, 
for  rich  folks  can  do  what  they  please ;  but  if  she  ain't,  why  a 
head  oncet  turned  like  a  stifle-joint  oncet  put  out  in  a  horse,  it 
ain't  never  quite  right  agin.  It  will  take  a  sudden  twist  agin 
when  you  least  expect  it.  A  taste  for  dress — a  taste  for  company 
—a  taste  for  expense,  and  a  taste  for  beaux  was  lamt  to  boardin' - 
school,  and  larnt  so  well  it's  never  forgot.  A  taste  for  no  house- 
keepin',  for  no  domestic  affairs,  and  for  no  anythin'  good  or  use- 
ful, was  larnt  to  boardin' -school  too,  and  these  two  tastes  bein' 
kind  o'  rudiments,  never  wear  out  and  grow  rusty. 

*'  Well,  when  Miss  comes  home,  when  old  father  and  marm 
go  to  lay  down  the  law,  she  won't  take  it  from  'em,  and  then 
'there  is  the  devil  to  pay  and  no  pitch  hot.'  She  has  been 
away  three  years,  may  be  five,  and  has  lamed  '  the  rights  o' 
women,'  and  the  duties  of  *  old  fogeys'  of  fathers,  and  expects  to 
be  her  own  mistress,  and  theim  too.  Obejr,  indeed !  Why  should 
she  obey? — Haint  she  come  of  age? — Hamt  she  been  to  a  female 
seminary  and  got  her  edicaticm  finished?  I'ts  a  runnin'  fight 
arter  that ;  sometimes  she's  brought  to,  and  sometimes,  bein'  a 
clipper,  she  gets  to  windward  herself,  and  larfs  at  the  chase. 
She  don't  answer  signals  no  more,  and  why  ?  all  young  ladies 
voted  it  a  bore  at  ^  the  boardin'-school  ? 

"What  a  pretty  wife  that  critter  makes,  don't  she? — 
She  never  heerd  that  husband  and  wives  was  made  for  each 
other,  but  only  that  husbands  was  made  for  wives. — She  never 
iieerd  that  home  meant  anything  but  a  bouse  to  see  company 
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in,  or  that  a  puss  had  any  eend  to  it  hut  one,  and  that  was  for 
the  hand  to  go  in.  Heavens  and  airth !  the  feller  she  catches 
will  find  her  a  man-trap,  I  know — and  one,  too,  that  will  hold  on 
like  grim  death  to  a  dead  nigger, — one  that  he  can't  lose  the  grip 
of,  and  can't  pull  out  of,  hut  that's  got  him  tight  and  fast  foi 
ever  and  eyer.  If  the  misfortunate  wretch  has  any  children, 
like  their  dear  mamma,  they  in  their  turn  are  packed  off  to  be 
edicated  and  ruined, — to  be  finished  and  bedeviled,  body  and 
soul,  to  a  boardin* -schooL" 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE    REVOLUTIONARY    HERO. 

The  following  morning,  Mr.  Slick,  who  always  made  much 
greater  despatch  at  his  meals  than  any  man  I  ever  saw,  called  for 
the  daily  newspaper  before  I  had  half  finished  my  breakfast. 
"  Cotton's  ris,"  said  he,  "  a  penny  a  pound,  and  that's  a'most 
four  dollars  a  bale  or  so  ;  I'm  five  thousand  dollars  richer  than  I 
was  yesterday  mornin.'    I  knowd  this  must  be  the  case  in  course, 
for  I  had  an  account  of  last  year's  crop,  and  I  lamt  what  stock 
was  on  hand  here,  so  I  spekilated  the  other  'day,  and  bought  a 
considerable    passel.     I'll    put  it  off  to-day    on    the  enemy. 
Gauliopilus !    if  here  ain't  the  Great  Western  a  comin'  in ;" 
and  he   threw  down  the  paper  with   an  air  of  distress,  and 
sat  for   some  time    wholly    absorbed  with  some  disagreeable 
subject.     After  a  while  he  rose   and  said,   **  Squire,  will  you 
take   a  walk   down   to   the   docks  along  with  me,   if   you've 
done  breakfast.     I'll  introduce  you  to  a  person  you've   often 
heard  tell  of,  but  never  saw  afore.     Father's  come. — I  never  was 
so  mad  in  all  my  life. — ^What  on  airth  shall  I  do  ^ith  the  old 
man  here — but  it  sarves  me  right,  it  all  comes  of  my  crackin' 
and  boastin'  so,  in  my  letters  to  sister  Sal,  of  my  great  doings  to 
London.     Dear,  dear,  how  provokin'  this  is  I     I  ain't  a  critter 
that's  ^asy  scared  off,  but  I  swear  to  man  I  feel  vastly  more 
like  scooterin'  off  than  spunkin'  up  to  face  him,  that's  a  fact. 
You  know,  Squire,  I  am  a  man  of  fashion  now ;"  and  here  he 
paused  for  a  while  and  adjusted  his  shirt  collar,  and  then  took 
ft  lingering  look  of  admiration  at  a  large  diamond  ring  on  hia  fore- 
^nger,  before  its  light  was  extinguished  by  the  glove — '^I'm  a 
lan  of  fashion  now ;  I  move  in  the  first  circles ;  mj  position  ia 
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society  is  about  as  tall  as  any  citizen  of  our  country  ever  had ; 
and  I  must  say  I  feel  kinder  proud  of  it. 

"But,  heavens  and  airth  what  shall  I  do  with  father?  I 
wam't  hroughten'up  to  it  myself,  and  if  I  hadn't  a  been  as  soople 
as  moose  wood,  I  couldn't  have  gotten  the  inns  and  outs  of  high 
Kfe  as  I  have.  As  it  was,  I  most  gi'n  it  up  as  a  bad  job  :  but 
now  I  guess  I  am  as  well  dressed  a  man  as  any  you  see,  use  a 
silver  fork  as  if  it  was  nothin'  but  wood,  wine  with  folks  as 
easy  as  the  best  on  'em,  and  am  as  free  and  easy  as  if  I 
was  to  home.  It's  ginirally  allowed  I  go  the  whole  fieure, 
and  do  the  thing  genteel.  But  father,  airth  and  seas !  he 
never  see  nothin'  but  Slickville,  for  Bunkerhill  only  lasted  one 
night  and  a  piece  of  next  day,  and  continental  troops  warn'^  like 
Broadway  or  west-eend  folks;  I  tell  you.  Then  he's  consider- 
able hard  of  heerin',  and  you  have  to  yell  a  thing  out  as  loud  as 
a  trainin'-gun  afore  he  can  understand  it.  He  swears,  too, 
enough  for  a  whole  court-house  when  he's  mad.  He  larnt  that 
in  the  old  war,  it  was  a  fashion  then,  and  he's  one  o'  them  that 
won't  alter  nothin'.  But  that  ain't  the  worst  nother,  he  has 
some  o'  them  country-fied  ways  that  ryle  the  Britishers  so  much. 
He  chaws  tobaccy  like  a  turkey,  smokes  all  day  long,  and  puts 
his  legs  on  the  table,  and  spits  like  an  enjine.  Even  to  Slick- 
ville these  revolutionary  heroes  was  always  reckoned  behind  the 
age ;  but  in  the  great  world  like  New  York,  or  London,  or 
Paris,  where  folks  go  a-head  in  manners  as  well  as  everthin' 
else,  why  it  won't  go  down  no  longer.  I' me  a  peaceable  man 
when  I'me  good-natured,  but  I'me  ugly  enough  when  I'me 
ryled,  I  tell  you.  Now  folks  will  stuboy  father,  and  set  him  on 
to  make  him  let  out  jist  for  a  laugh,  and  if  they  do,  I'me  inta 
them  as  sure  as  rates.  Fll  clear  the  room,  I'll  be  switched  if  I 
don't.  No  man  shall  insult  father,  and  me  standin'  by,  without 
catchin'  it,  I  know.  For  old,  deaf,  and  rough  as  he  is,  he  is 
father,  and  that  is  a  large  word  when  it  is  spelt  right. — ^Yes,  let 
me  see  the  man  that  will  run  a  rigg  on  him,  and  by  the  Tarnal — " 

Here  he  suddenly  paused,  and  turning  to  a  man  that  was 
passing,  said,  "What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?"  "What  ?"  "Why 
ninniu'  agin  me,  you  had  better  look  as  if  you  didn't,  hadn't 
you  ?"  'f  You  be  hanged,"  said  the  man,  "  I  didn't  touch  you." 
**D — ^n  you,"  said  Mr.  Slick,  "I'll  knock  you  into  the  middle  of 
next  week."  "  Two  can  play  at  that  game,"  said  the  stranger, 
and  in  a  moment  they  were  both  in  attitude.  Catching  the 
Matter's  eye,  I  put  my  finger  to  my  forehead,  and  shook  my  head. 
"Ah!"  said  he,    "pcfbr  fellow!    I   thought  so,"   and  walkp"* 
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away.  "You  thought  so,"  said  Mr.  Slick,  "did  you?  Well 
it's  lucky  you  found  it  out  afore  you  had  to  set  down  the  figures, 
I  can  tell  you." 

"  Come,  come,"  I  said,  "  Mr.  Slick,  I  thought  you  said  you 
were  a  man  of  fashicm,  and  here  you  are  trying  to  pick  a  qoArrel 
in  the  street." 

"  Fashion,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  it  is  always  my  fashion  to  fight 
when  Tme  mad;  hut  I  do. suppose,  as  you  say,  a  street  quarrel 
ain't  very  genteel.  Queen  might  hear  it,  and  it  would  lower  our 
great  nation  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners.  When  I'm  ready  to  hust, 
tho',  I  like  to  let  off  steam,  and  them  that's  hy  must  look  out  for 
scaldings,  that's  all.  I  am  ryled,  that's  a  fact,  and  it's  enough 
to  put  a  man  out  of  sorts  to  have  this  old  man  come  a  tram- 
pousin'  here,  to  set  for  a  pietur  to  Dickens  or  some  other  print 
maker,  and  for  me  to  set  hy  and  hear  folks  a  snickering  at  it. 
If  he  will  go  a  huU-draggin'  of  me  ahout,  I'll  resign  and  go  right 
off  home  agin,  for  he'll  dress  so  like  old  Scratch,  we  shall  have  a 
whole  crowd  arter  our  heels  whichever  way  we  go.  I' me  a  gone 
sucker,  that's  a  fact,  and  shall  have  a  muddy  time  of  it.  Pity, 
too,  for  I  am  gettin'  rather  fond  of  high  life ;  I  find  I  have  a 
kinder  nateral  taste  for  good  society.  A  good  tuck  out  every 
day,  for  a  man  that  has  a  good  appetite,  ain't  to  he  sneezed  at, 
and  as  much  champagne,  and  hock,  and  madeiry  as  you  can  well 
carry,  and  cost  you  nothin'  hut  the  trouble  of  eatin'  and  drinkin', 
to  my  mind  is  better  than  cuttin'  your  own  fodder.  At  first  I 
didn't  care  much  about  wine  ;  it  warn't  strong  enough,  and  didn't 
seem  to  have  no  flavour,  but  taste  improves,  and  I  am  a  consi- 
derable judge  of  it  now.  I  always  ujied  to  think  champaigne  no 
better  nor  mean  eider,  andp'r'aps  the  imertation  stuff  we  make  to 
N^7  York  ain't,  but  if  you  get  the  clear  grit  there  is  no  mistake 
in  it.  Lick,  it  feels  handsome,  I  tell  you.  Sutherland  has  the 
best  I've  tasted  in  town,  and  it's  iced  down  to  the  exact  p'int 
better  nor  most  has  it." 

"  Sutherland's,"  I  said,  "is  that  the  hotel  near  Mivart's  ?" 

"  Hotel,  indeed !"  said  he,  "  whoever  heer'd  of  good  wine  at 
an  hotel  ?  and  if  he  did  hear  of  it,  what  a  fool  he'd  be  to  go  drink 
it  there  and  pay  for  it,  when  he  can  dine  out  and  have  it  all  free 

§ratis  for  nothin'.     Hotel,  indeed ! ! — ^no,  it's  the  great  Duke  of 
utherland's.    The  *  Socdolager'  and  I  dine  there  often." 
"Oh;  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,"  said  I;  "now  I  understand 
you." 

"A^d  I,"  he  rephed,  "understand  you  now,  too,  Sanire. 
Why,  in  the  name  of  sense,  if  you  wanted  to  c'rect  me,  did  you 
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go  all  round  about  and  ax  so  many  questions  ?  Why  didn't  you 
come  straight  up  to  the  mark^  and  say  that  word  '  Sutherland' 
has  slipt  off  its  handle,  and  I'd  a  fixt  the  helve  into  the  eye,  and 
put  a  wedge  into  it  to  fasten  it  in  my  memory.  I  do  like  a  man 
to  stand  up  to  his  lick  log,  hut  no  matter. 

'^Wel]^  as  I  was  a  sayin',  his  champagne  is  the  toploftiest  I've 
seen.  His  hock  ain't  quite  so  good  as  Bobby  Peel's  (I  mean 
Sir  Robert  Peel).  Lord,  he  has  some  from  Joe  Hannah's — Bug 
Mettemich's  vineyard  on  the  Rhine.  It  is  very  sound,  has  a 
tall  flavour,  a  good  body,  and  a  special  handsome  taste.  It  beats 
the  Bug^Sy  1  tell  you.  High  life  is  high  hfe,  that's  a  fact,  espe- 
ciaUy  for  a  single  man,  for  it  costs  him  nothin'  but  for  his  bed, 
and  cab-hire,  and  white  gloves.  He  lives  like  a  pet  rooster,  and 
actiily  saves  his  board.  To  give  it  all  up  ain't  no  joke  ;  but  if 
this  old  man  will  make  a  show — for  I  shall  feel  as  striped  as  a 
rambow — of  himself,  I'me  off  right  away,  I  tell  you — I  won't 
stand  it,  for  he  is  my  father,  and  what's  more,  I  can't,  for  (draw- 
ing himself  up,  composing  his  moustache,  and  adjusting  his  col- 
lar) /  am  •  Sam  Slick.'  " 

"  What  induced  him,"  I  said,  '^  at  his  advanced  age,  to  ^  tempt 
the  stormy  deep,'  and  to  leave  his  comfortable  home  to  visit  a 
country  against  which  I  have  often  heard  you  say  he  had  very 
strong  prejudices  ?" 

"  I  can't  just  'xactly  say  what  it  is,"  said  he,  '^it's  a  kind  of 
mystery  to  me, — ^it  would  take  a  great  bunch  of  cipherin'  to  find 
that  out, — ^bnt  I'me  afeerd  it's  my  foolish  letters  to  sister  Sal, 
Squire,  for  I'll  tell  you  candid,  I've  been  braggin'  in  a  way  that 
ain't  slow  to  Sal,  cause  I  knowed  it  would  please  her,  and  women 
do  like  most  i^dal  to  have  a  crane  to  hang  their  pot-hooks  on, 
so  I  thought  my  '  brc^her  S<^m'  would  make  one  just  about  the 
right  size.  If  you'd  a-seen  my  letters  to  her,  you  wouldn't 
a-scolded  about  leaving  out  titles,  I  can  tell  you,  for  they  are  all 
put  in  at  tandem  length.  They  are  full  of  Queen  and  Prince,  and 
Lords  and  Dukes,  and  Marquisas  and  Markees,  and  Sirs,  and  the 
Lord  knows  who.  She  has  been  astonishin'  the  natives  to  Slick- 
^illewith  Sam  and  the  Airl,  and  Sam  and  the  Dutchess,  and 
Sam  and  the  Baronet,  and  Sam  and  the  Devil,  and  I  intended  she 
should ;  but  she  has  turned  poor  old  father's  head,  and  that  I 
didn't  intend  she  should.  It  sarves  me  right  though, — I  had  no 
husiness  to  brag,  for  though  brag  is  a  good  dog,  hold-fast  is  a 
l>«tter  one.  But  Willis  bragged,  and  Rush  bragged,  and  Ste- 
phenson bragged,  and  they  all  bragged  of  the  Lords  they  knowed 
to  England ;  and  thea  Cooper  bragged  of  the  Lords  he  refused  to 
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know  there  ;  and  when  they  returned  every  one  stared  at  them, 
and  said,  *  Oh,  he  knows  nobility, — or  he  is  so  great  a  man  he 
wouldn't  touch  a  noble  with  a  pair  of  tongs/     So  I  thought  I'd 
brag  a  little  too,  so  as  to  let  poor  Sal  say  my  brother  Sam  went 
a-head  of  them  all.     There  was  no  great  harm  in  it  arter  all. 
Squire,  was  there  ?     You  know,  at  home,  in  a  family  where  none 
but  household  is  by,  why  we  do  let  out  sometimes,  and  say  nobody 
is  good  enough  for  Sal,  and  nobody  rich  enough  for  Sam,  and  the 
Slicks  are  the  first  people  in  Slickyille,  and  so  on.     It's  innocent 
and  nateral  too,  for  most  folks  think  more  of  themselves  in  a 
gineral  way  than  any  one  else  does.    But,  Lord  love  you,  there  is 
no  calculatin'  on  women, — they  are  the  cause  of  all  the  evil  in  the 
world.     On  purpose  or  on  accident,  in  temper  or  in  curiosity,  by 
hook^  or  by  crook,  some  how  or  another,  they  do  seem  as  if  they 
couldn't  help  doin'  mischief.     Now,  here  is  Sal,  as  good  and 
kind-hearted  a  crittur  as  ever  lived,  has  gone  on  boastin'  till  she 
has  bust  the  byler.     She  has  made  a  proper  fool  of  poor  old 
father,  and  e'en  a-jist  ruined  me.     I' me  a  gone  coon  now,  that's 
a  fact.     Jist  see  this  letter  of  father's,  telUn'  me  he  is  a-comin' 
over  in  the  '  Western.'     If  it  was  any  one  else's  case,  I  should 
haw-haw  right  out ;  but  now  its  come  home,  I  could  boo-hoo  with 
spite  a' most.   Here  it  is, — no  that's  not  it  nother,  that's  an  invite 
from  Melb. — Lord  Melbourne — no  this  is  it, — ^no  it  tainte  nother, 
that's  from  Lord  Brougham, — no,  it's  in  my  trunk, — I'll  show  it 
to  you  some  other  time.     I  can't  'xactly  fathom  it :  it's  a  ditch  I 
can't  jist  pole  over ;  he's  got  some  crotchet  in  his  head,  but  the 
Lord  only  knows  what.     I  was  proud  of  father  to  Slickville,  and 
so  was  every  one,  for  he  was  the  makin'  of  the  town,  and  he  was 
one  of  our  old  veterans  too ;  but  here,  somehow  or  another,  it 
sounds  kinder  odd  to  have  a  man  a  crackin'  of  himself  up  as  a 
Bunker  Hill,  or  a  revolutionary  hero." 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE   EYE. 

As  soon  as  the  *  Great  Western'  was  warped  into  dock  I  left 
Mr.  Slick,  and  returned  to  the  hotel.  His  unwillingness  to  meet 
his  father  I  knew  arose  from  the  difference  of  station  in  which 
they  were  adventitiously  placed  ;  his  pride  was  evidently  wounded, 
"^d  I  was  reluctant  to  increase  his  mortification  hy  witnessing 
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their  first  interyiew.  I  did  not  see  them  until  the  following  da}^ 
when  we  were  about  to  depart  for  London.  It  was  eyident, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  Colonel,  that  his  son  had  caused  his 
whole  attire  to  be  changed,  for  it  was  perfectly  new,  and  not 
unlike  that  of  most  persons  of  his  age  in  England.  He  was  an 
uncaltiyated  man,  of  rough  manners  and  eccentric  habits,  and 
verj  weak  and  vain.  He  had  not  kept  pace  with  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  a  colonist  of  the 
rural  districts  of  Connecticut  sixty  years  ago.  I  had  seen  many 
such  persons  among  the  loyalists,  or  refugees  as  they  were  called, 
who  had  followed  the  troops  at  the  peace  of  1784  to  Nova  Scotia. 
Although  quite  an  original  therefore  in  England,  there  was  but 
little  of  novelty  either  in  his  manner,  appearance,  or  train  of 
thought,  to  me.  Men  who  have  a  quick  perception  of  the  ludi- 
crous in  others,  are  always  painfully  and  sensitively  alive  to 
ridicule  themselves.  Mr.  Slick,  therefore,  watched  his  father 
with  great  uneasiness  during  our  passage  in  the  train  to  town, 
and  to  prevent  his  exposing  his  ignorance  of  the  world,  engrossed 
the  whole  conversation. 

''  There  is  a  change  in  the  fashion  here.  Squire,"  said  he ; 
"black  stocks  aint  the  go  no  longer  for  full  dress,  and  white  ones 
aint  quite  up  to  the  notch  nother ;  to  my  mind  they  are  a  leetle 
Barvanty.  A  man  of  fashion  must  mind  his  *  eye'  always.  I 
guess  I'll  send  and  get  some  white  muslins,  but  then  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  tie  them  neat.  Perhaps  nothin'  in  natur*  is  so  difficult 
as  to  tie  a  white  cravat  so  as  not  to  rumfoozle  it  or  die  it.  It 
requires  quite  a  slight  of  hand,  that's  a  fact.  I  used  to  get  our 
beautiful  Httle  chamber-help  to  do  it  when  I  first  come,  for 
women's  fingers  aint  all  thumbs  like  men's ;  but  the  angeliferous 
dear  was  too  short  to  reach  up  easy,  so  I  had  to  stand  her  on  the 
foot-stool,  and  that  was  so  tottlish  I  had  to  put  one  hand  on 
one  side  of  her  waist,  and  one  on  t'other,  to  steedy  her  like,  and 
that  used  to  set  her  little  heart  a  beatin'  like  a  drum,  and  kinder 
agitated  her,  and  it  made  me  feel  sort  of  all  overish  too,  so  we 
had  to  ginn  it  up,  for  it  took  too  long  ;  we  never  could  tie  the 
knot  under  half  an  hour.  But  then,  practice  makes  perfect,  and 
that's  a  fact.  If  a  feller  *  minds  his  eye'  he  will  soon  catch  the 
knack,  for  the  eye  must  never  be  let  go  asleep,  except  in  bed. 
liord,  its  in  little  things  a  man  of  fashion  is  seen  in !  Now 
how  many  ways  there  be  of  eatin'  an  orange.  First,  there's 
^y  way  when  I'm  alone  ;  take  a  bite  out,  suck  the  juice,  tear  off 
a  piece  of  the  hide  and  eat  it  for  digestion,  and  role  up  the  rest 
iuto  a  ball  and  give  it  a  shy  into  the  street ;  or,  if  other  folks  is 
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hj,  jist  take  a  knife  and  cut  it  into  pieces ;  or  if  gals  is  present, 
strip  him  down  to  bis  waist,  leavin'  his  outer  garment  han^ng 
graceful  over  his  hips,  and  his  upper  man  standin'  in  his  beauti- 
ful shirt ;  or  else  quartern  him,  with  bands  off,  neat,  scientific, 
and  workmanlike ;  or,  if  it's  forbidden  fruit's  to  be  carved,  wbj 
tearin'  him  with  silver  forks  into  good  sizeable  pieces  for  helpin*. 
All  this  is  lanit  by  mindin'  your  eye.  And  now.  Squire,  let  me 
tell  you,  for  noiihin'  'scapes  me  a'most,  tbo'  I  say  it  that  shouldn't 
say  it,  but  stall  it  taint  no  vanity  in  me  to  say  that  nothin'  never 
escapes  me.  I  mind  my  eye.  And  now  let  me  tell  you  there 
aint  no  maxim  in  natur'  hardly  equal  to  that  one.  Folks  may  go 
crackin'  and  braggin'  of  their  knowledge  of  Phisionomy,  or  their 
skill  in  Phrenology,  but  it's  all  moonshine.  A  feller  can  put  on 
any  phiz  he  likes  and  deceive  the  devil  himself ;  and  as  for  a 
knowledge  of  bumps,  why  natur^  never  intended  them  for  signs, 
or  she  wouldn't  have  covered  'em  all  over  with  hair,  and  put 
them  out  of  sight.  Who  the  pli^e  will  let  you  be  puttin'  your 
fingers  under  their  hair,  and  be  a  fooaltn'  of  their  heads  ?  If  it's 
a  man,  why  he'll  knock  you  down,  and  if  it's  a  gal,  she  will  look 
to  her  brother,  as  much  as  to  say,  if  this  sassy  feller  goes  a 
feelin'  of  my  bumps,  I  wish  you  would  let  your  foot  feel  a  bump 
of  his'n,  that  will  teach  him  better  manners,  that's  all.  No,  it's 
*  all  in  my  eye.'  You  must  look  there  for  it.  Well,  then,  some 
fellers  and  especially  painters,  go  a  ravin'  and  a  pratin'  about  the 
mouth,  the  expression  of  the  mouth,  the  seat  of  all  the  emotions, 
the  speakin'  mouth,  the  large  print  of  the  mouth,  and  such 
irf;uff :  and  others  are  for  everlastingly  a  lecturin'  about  the  nose, 
the  expression  of  the  nose,  the  character  of  the  nose,  and  so  on, 
jist  as  if  the  nose  was  anything  else  but  a  speekin'  trumpet  that 
ft  sneeze  blows  thro',  and  the  snuffles  give  the  rattles  to,  or  that 
eant  uses  as  a  flute ;  I  wouldn't  give  a  piece  of  tobacky  for  the 
nose,  except  to  tell  me  when  my  food  was  good ;  nor  a  cent  for 
die  mouth,  except  as  a  kennel  for  the  tongue.  But  the  eye  is 
the  boy  for  me ;  there's  no  mistake  there  ;  study  that  well,  and 
you  will  read  any  man's  heart,  as  plain  as  a  book.  '  Mind  your 
eye'  is  the  maxim  you  may  depend,  either  with  man  or  woman. 
Now  I  will  explain  this  to  you,  and  give  you.  a  rule,  with  ex- 
amples, as  Minister  used  to  say  to  night  school,  that's  worth 
knowing  I  can  tell  you.  '  Mind  your  eye'  is  the  rule ;  now  for 
the  examples.  Furst,  let's  take  men,  and  then  women.  Now, 
Squire,  the  first  railroad  that  was  ever  made,  was  made  by  natar*. 
It  runs  from  the  heart  to  the  eye,  and  it  goes  so  almighty  fast. 
It  can't  be  compared  to  nothin'  but  iied  lightening.  The  moment 
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the  heart  opens  its  doors^  out  jumps  an  emotion,  whips  into  a 

car,  and  offs  like  wink  to  the  eye.     That's  the  station-house  and 

terminus  for  the  passengers,  and  every  passenger  carries  a  lantern 

m  his  hand  as  bright  as  an  Argand  lamp  ;  you  can  see  him  ever 

60  far  off.     Look,  therefore,  to  the  eye,  if  there  aint  no  lamp 

there,  no  soul  leaves  the  heart  that  lutoh ;  there  ain't  no  train 

rnnnin',  and  the  station-house  is  emptr.     It  taint  every  one  that 

knows  this,  butas  I  said  before,  nothm'  never  'scapes  me,  and  I 

have  proved  it  over  and  over  agin.     Smiles  can  be  put  on  and  off 

like  a  wig ;  sweet  expressions  come  and  go  like  shades  and  lights 

in  natur' ;    the  hands  will  squeeze  like  a  fox>trap  ;    the  body 

bends  most  graceful ;  the  ear  will  be  most  attentive  ;  the  manner 

will  flatter,  so  you're  enchanted  ;  and  the  tongue  will  lie  like, the 

devil — but  the  eye,  never.    And  yet  there  are  all  sorts  of  eyes. 

There's  an  onmeanin'  eye,  and  a  cold  eye ;  a  true  eye,  and  a 

false  eye ;  a  sly  eye,  a  kiekin'  eye,  a  passionate  eye,  a  revengeful 

eye,  a  manoeuvering  eye,  a  joyous  eye,  and  a  sad  eye ;  a  squintin* 

eye,  and  the  evil  eye  ;  and,  above  all,  the  dear  little  lovin'  eye, 

and  so  forth.    They  must  be  studied  to  be  lamt,  but  the  two 

important  ones  to  be  known  are  the  true  eye  and  the  false  eye. 

Now  what  do  you  think  of  that  state-sman  tnat  you  met  to  dinner 

yesterday,  that  stack  to  you  like  a  burr  to  a  sheep's  tail,  a-takin' 

such  an  interest  in  your  books  and  in  colony  governments  and 

colonists  as  sweet  as  sugar-candy  ?    What  did  you  think  of  him. 

eh?" 

"I  thought  him,"  I  said,  "a  well-informed  gentlemanlike 
man,  and  I  believe  him  to  be  a  sincere  friend  of  mine.  I  have 
received  too  many  civilities  from  him  to  doubt  his  sincerity, 
especially  as  I  have  no  claims  upon  him  whatever.  I  am  an  un** 
known,  obscure,  and  humble,  man ;  above  all,  I  am  a  stranger 
and  a  colonist ;  his  attentions,  therefore,  must  be  disinterested." 

"  Thaf  s  aU  you  know.  Squire,"  said  he,  ''he  is  the  greatest 
humbug  in  all  £ngland.  I'll  tell  you  what  he  wanted: — He 
wanted  to  tap  you ;  he  wanted  information ;  he  wanted  your 
ori^nal  views,  for  his  speech  for  Parliament ;  in  short,  he  wanted 
to  know  if  Nova  Scotia  was  in  Canada  or  New  Brunswick,  with- 
out the  trouble  of  looking  it  out  in  the  map.  You  didn't  mind 
his  eye ;  it  wam't  in  tune  with  his  face ;  the  last  was  up  to 
consart  pitch,  and  t'other  one  several  notes  lower.  He  was 
readin'  you.  His  eye  was  cold,  abstracted,  thoughtful :  it  had 
no  Argand  lamp  in  it.  He'll  use  you,  and  throw  you  away. 
You  can't  use  him,  if  you  was  to  try.  You  are  one  of  the  sticks 
used  by  politicians ;  he  is  the  hand  that  holds  you.     You  sup- 
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poTt  him,  he  is  of  no  good  to  you.  "When  you  cease  to  answer 
his  purpose  he  lays  you  aside  and  takes  another.  He  has  '  a 
mafUBvring  eye.'  The  eye  of  a  politician  is  like  that  of  an  old 
lawyer,  a  sort  of  spider-eye.  Few  things  resembles  each  other 
more  in  natur',  than  an  old  cunnin'  lawyer  and  a  spider.  He 
weaves  his  web  in  a  comer  with  no  light  behind  him  to  show  the 
thread  of  his  nest,  but  in  the  shade  like,  and  then  he  waits  in 
the  dark  office  to  receive  visitors.  A  buzzin',  burrin,'  thought- 
less, fly,  thinkin'  of  nothin'  but  his  beautiful  wings,  and  well- 
made  legs,  and  rather  near-sighted  withal,  comes  stumbUn'  head* 
over  heels  into  the  net.  '  I  beg  your  pardon,'  says  fly,  '  I  reely 
didn't  see  this  net-work  of  yours  ;  the  weather  is  so  foggy,  and 
the  streets  so  confounded  dark — they  ought  to  burn  gas  here  all 
day.  I  am  afraid  I  have  done  mischief.'  'Not  at  all,'  says 
spider,  bowin'  most  gallus  purUte,  *  I  guess  it's  all  my  fault ;  I 
reckon  I  had  ought  to  have  hung  a  lamp  out ;  but  pray  don't 
move  or  you  may  do  dammage.  Allow  me  to  assist  you.'  And 
then  he  ties  one  leg  and  then  t'other,  and  furls  up  both  his 
wings,  and  has  him  as  fast  as  Gibraltar.  '  Now,'  says  spider, 
'  my  good  friend  (a  phrase  a  feller  always  uses  when  he's  a-goin^ 
to  be  tricky),  I  am  afeard  you  have  hurt  yourself  a  considerable 
sum  ;  I  must  bleed  you.'  *  Bleed  me,'  says  fly,  *  excuse  me,  I 
am  much  obliged  to  you,  I  don't  require  it.'  *  Oh,  yes,  you  do, 
my  dear  friend,'  he  says,  and  he  gets  ready  for  the  operation. 

*  If  you  dare  to  do  that,'  says  fly,  *  I'll  knock  you  down  you 
scoundrel,  and  I' me  a  man  that  what  I  lay  down  I  stand  on.' 
'  You  had  better  get  up  first,  my  good  friend,'  says  spider  a- 
laughin'.  '  You  must  be  bled  ;  you  must  pay  damages;'  and 
he  bleeds  him,  and  bleeds  him,  and  bleeds  him,  till  he  gasps  for 
breath,  and  feels  faintin'  come  on.  *  Let  me  go,  my  good  feller,' 
says  poor  fly,  *  and  I  will  pay  liberally.'     *  Pay,'  says  spider  ; 

*  you  miserable  oncircumcised  wretch,  you  have  nothin'  left  to 
pay  with ;  take  that,'  and  he  gives  him  the  last  dig,  and  fly  is  a 
gone  coon — bled  to  death. 

"  The  politician,  the  lawyer,  and  the  spider,  they  are  all  alike, 
they  have  the  mancsvering  eye.  Beware  of  these  I  tell  you.  Mind 
your  eye.  Women  is  more  difficulter  still  to  read  than  man, 
because  smilin'  comes  as  nateral  to  them  as  suction  to  a  snipe. 
Doin'  the  agreeable  is  part  of  their  natur',  specially  afore  folks 
(for  sometimes  they  do  the  Devil  to  home).  The  eye  tho'  is 
the  thing  to  tell  *em  by,  it's  infallible,  that's  a  fact.  There  is  two 
sorts  of  women  that  have  the  'manoevering  eye' — one  that's 
ialse  and  imprudent^  and  t'other  that's  false  and  cautious.     The 
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first  is  soon  found  out^  by  them  that  live  much  with  them  ;  but  I 
defy  old  Scratch  himself  to  find  the  other  out  without  'mindin' 
his  eye.'  I  knowed  two  such  women  to  Slickville^  one  was  all 
smiles  and  graces,  oh !  she  was  as  sweet  as  candy ;  oh  I  dear. 
How  kind  she  was.  She  used  to  kiss  me,  and  oncet  gave  me  the 
astmy  for  a  week,  she  hugged  me  so.  She  called  me  dear  Sam, 
always. 

"*0h!  Sammy  dear,'  says  she,  'how  do  you  do?  How  is 
poor  dear  old  Minister,  and  the  Colonel,  your  father,  is  he  well  ? 
Why  don't  you  come  as  you  used  to  did  to  see  us  ?  Will  you 
stay  dinner  to-day? — do,  that's  a  good  fellow.  I  thought  you 
was  offended,  you  staid  away  so  long.'  'Well,  I  don't  care  if 
I  do,'  says  I,  '  seein'  that  I  have  nothin'  above  particular  to  do  ; 
but  I  must  titivate  up  a  leetle  first,  so  I'll  jist  go  into  the  boy's 
room  and  smarten  a  bit.'  Well,  when  I  goes  in,  I  could  hear 
her,  thro'  the  partition,  say,  'What  possesses  that  critter  to 
come  here  so  often  ?  he  is  for  ever  a  botherin'  of  us ;  or  else 
that  stupid  old  Minister  comes  a  prosin'  and  a  potterin'  all  day ; 
and  as  for  his  father,  he  is  the  biggest  fool  in  the  whole  State, 
eh  ?*  Heavens  and  airth,  how  I  curled  inwardly  !  I  felt  all  up 
an  eend.  Father  the  biggest  fool  in  the  State,  eh  ?  *  No,  you 
are  mistaken  there,  old  crocodile,'  says  I  to  myself.  *  Father's 
own  son  is  the  tallest  fool  for  allowing  of  himself  to  be  tooken  in 
this  way  by  you.  But  keep  cool,  Sam,'  says  I  to  myself,  *  bite 
in  your  breath,  swaller  it  all  down,  and  sarve  her  out  her  own 
way.  Don't  be  in  debt^  pay  all  back,  principal  and  interest ; 
get  a  receipt  in  full,  and  be  a  free  man.'  So  when  I  went  back, 
oh !  din't  I  out-smile  her,  and  out-compliment  her ;  and  when 
I  quit,  didn't  I  return  her  kiss  so  hard,  she  said,  *  oh !'  and  looked 
puzzled,  as  if  I  was  goin'  to  be  a  fool  and  fall  in  love.  '  Now,' 
says  I,  ^  Sam,  study  that  screech-owl  in  petticoats,  and  see  how 
it  was  you '.was  so  took  in.'  Well,  I  watched,  and  watched,  and 
at  last  I  found  it  out.  It  bust  on  me  all  at  once,  Hke.  I  hadn't 
'minded  her  eye.'  I  saw  the  face  and  manner  was  put  on  so  well, 
it  looked  quite  nateral,  but  the^eye  had  no  passengers  from  the 
heart.  Truth  wam't  there.  There  was  no  lamp,  it  was  *  a  ma" 
navering  eye*  Such  critters  are  easy  found  out  by  those  as  see  a 
good  deal  of  them,  because  they  see  they  talk  oneway  to  people's 
faces,  and  another  way  to  their  backs.  They  ain't  cautious,  and 
folks  soon  think ;  well,  when  I'm  gone  my  turn  will  come  next, 
and  I'll  get  it  too,  and  they  take  care  not  to  give  'em  a  chance. 
But  a  cautious  false  woman  can  never  be  found  out  but  by  the 
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eye.  I  know'd  a  woman  once  that  was  all  caution,  and  a  jinnirai 
favourite  with  eveiy  one,  every  one  said  what  a  nice  woman  she 
was,  how  kind,  how  agreeahle,  how  sweet,  how  friendly,  and  all 
tha^  and  so  s^  was.  She  looked  so  artless,  and  smiled  so  pretty, 
and  listened  so  patient,  and  defended  any  one  you  ahused,  or 
held  her  tongue,  as  if  she  wouldn't  jine  you ;  and  jist  looked 
like  a  dear  sweet  love  of  a  woman  that  was  all  goodness,  good- 
will to  man,  charity  to  woman,  and  smiles  for  all.  Well,  I 
thought  as  everyhoay  did.  I  ain't  a  suspicious  man,  at  lea^  I 
usn't  to  did  to  he,  and  at  that  time  I  didn't  know  all  the  secrets 
of  the  eye  as  I  do  now.  One  day  I  was  there  to  a  quiltin*  froUic, 
and  I  was  a-tellin'  of  her  one  of  my  good  stories,  and  she  was 
a  lookin  strait  at  me,  a  takin'  aim  with  her  smiles  so  as  to  hit  me 
with  every  one  on  'em,  and  a  laughin'  like  anythin' ;  hut  she 
happened  to  look  rocmd  for  a  pair  of  scissors  that  was  on  t'other 
side  of  her,  jist  as  I  was  at  the  funnyist  part  of  my  story,  and  lo 
and  hehold !  her  smiles  dropt  right  slap  off  like  a  petticoat  when 
the  string's  hroke,  her  face  looked  vacant  for  a  minute,  and  her 
eye  waited  till  it  caught  some  one  else's,  and  then  it  found  its  foeus, 
looked  right  stait  fbr  it,  all  true  e^n,  hut  she  never  look'd  hack 
for  the  rest  of  my  capital  story.  She  had  never  heard  a  word  of  ii, 
'  Creation  !'  says  I,  '  is  this  all  a  hamm  ? — what  a  fool  I  he.'  I 
was  stumped,  I  tell  you.  Well,  a  few  days  arterwards,  I  found 
out  the  eye  secret  from  t'other  woman's  behaviour,  and  I  applied 
the  test  to  this  one,  and  I  hope  I  may  never  see  daylight  agin  if 
there  wasn't  'the  manoevring  eye'  to  perfection.  If  I  had 
know'd  the  world  then  as  I  do  now,  I  should  have  had  some  mis- 
givings sooner.  No  man,  nor  woman  nother,  can  be  a  general 
favourite,  and  be  true.  It  don't  stand  to  natur'  and  common 
sense.  The  world  is  divided  into  three  chases ;  the  good,  the  bad, 
and  the  indifferent.  If  a  woman  is  a  favourite  of  all,  there  is  some- 
thin*  wrong.  She  ought  to  love  the  good,  to  hate  the  wicked,  mnd 
let  the  indifferent  be.  If  the  indifferent  lUte,  she  has  been  pretemdim* 
to  them ;  if  the  bad  like,  she  must  have  assented  to  them ;  and  if  the 
good  like,  under  these  circumstances,  they  are  duped.  A  general 
favourite  don't  desarve  to  be  a  favourite  with  no  one.  And  besides 
that,  I  ought  to  have  know'd,  and  ought  to  have  asked,  does  flhe 
weep  with  them  that  weep,  because  that  is  friendsliip,  and  no 
mistake.  Anybody  can  smile  with  you,  for  it's  pleasant  to  smile, 
or  romp  with  you,  for  romping  is  fine  fun ;  but  will  they  lessen 
your  trouble  by  takin'  some  of  the  load  of  grief  off  your  shoulders 
for  you  and  cariyin'  it  ?    That's  the  question,  for  that  ain't  a 
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pleasant  task  ;  but  it's  the  duty  of  a  friend  thongli,  that's  a  fact. 
Oh!  cuss  your  uniTecsal  favourites^  I  say!  GiTe  me  the  rad 
Jeremiah. 

"But  Lord  love  you  I  obsarvin'  is  Ifoning.  This  ain't  a  deep 
subject  arter  all,  for  this  eye  study  is  not  lit  in  cypher  like 
treason,  nor  in  the  dead  languages,  that  have  been  dead  so  long 
ago,  there  is  only  the  hair  and  the  bones  of  them  left.  Nor 
foreign  languages,  that's  only  fit  for  singin',  swarin',  braggin' 
and  biowin'  soup  when  it's  hot,  nor  any  kind  of  lingo.  It's  the 
language  of  natur',  and  the  language  of  natur'  is  the  voice  of  Pro- 
yidence.  Dogs  and  children  can  lam  it,  and  half  the  time  know 
it  better  nor  man  ;  and  one  of  the  first  lessons  and  plainest  laws 
of  natur'  is,  'to  mind  the, eye.' " 


CHAPTEE  XXXIV. 

Tbb  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  according  to  appointment^ 
called  to-di^  upon  Mr.  Hopewell,  and  procured  for  him  the 
honour  of  a  private  audience  with  the  Queen.  Her  Majesty 
received  him  most  graciously,  and  appeared  to  be  much  struck 
with  the  natural  grace  and  ease  of  his  manner,  and  the  ingenu- 
ousness and  simplicity  of  his  character.  Many  anxious  inquiries 
were  made  as  to  the  state  of  the  Episcopfd  Church  in  the  States, 
and  the  Queen  expressed  herself  much  gratified  at  its  extraordi- 
nary increase  and  prosperity  of  late  years.  On  his  withdrawing, 
her  Majesty  presented  him  with  a  very  beautiful  snuff-box, 
having  her  initials  on  it  set  in  brilliants,  which  she  begged  him 
to  gratify  her  by  accepting,  as  a  token  of  respect  for  his  many 
'^ues,  and  of  the  pleasure  she  had  derived  from  this  interview 
with  the  only  surviving  colonist  of  the  United  States  she  had  ever 
seen. 

Of  such  an  event  as  an  introduction  at  Court,  the  tale  is  soon 
told.  They  are  too  short  and  too  uniform  to  admit  of  incident, 
but  they  naturally  suggest  many  refiections.  On  his  return  he 
said,  "I  have  had  the  gratification  to-day  of  being  presented  to 
the  Queen  of  England.  Her  Majesty  is  the  first  and  only  mo- 
narch I  have  ever  seen.  How  exalted  is  her  station,  how  heavy 
her  responsibilities,  and  how  well  are  her  duties  performed !  Soe 
is  an  incomparable  woman,  an  obedient  daughter^  an  excellent 
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wife,  an  exemplary  mother,  an  indalgent  mistress,  and  an  intelli- 
gent and  merciful  Sovereign.  The  women  of  England  have 
great  reason  to  he  thankfiil  to  God,  for  setting  before  them  so 
bright  an  example  for  their  imitation  :  and  the  men  of  England 
that  their  allegiance  is  due  to  a  Queen,  who  reigns  in  the  hearts 
and  affections  of  the  people.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  descent 
of  the  sceptre  to  her  Majesty,  at  decease  of  the  late  King,  was  a 
special  interposition  of  Providence,  for  the  protection  and  safety 
of  the  empire.  It  was  a  time  of  geat  excitement.  The  Re- 
formers, availing  themselves  of  the  turbulence  of  the  lower  orders 
whose  passions  they  had  inflamed,  had,  about  that  period,  let 
loose  the  midnight  incendiary  to  create  a  distress  that  did  not 
exist,  by  destroying  the  harvests  that  were  to  feed  the  poor ;  had 
put  the  masses  into  motion,  and  marched  immense  bodies  of 
unemployed  and  seditious  men  through  the  large  towns  of  the 
kingdom,  in  order  to  infuse  terror  and  dismay  through  the  land ; 
to  break  asunder  the  ties  between  landlord  and  tenant,  master  and 
servant,  parishioner  and  rector,  and  subject  and  sovereign. 

"  Ignorant  and  brutal  as  these  people  were,  and  furious  and 
cruel  as  were  their  leaders,  still  they  were  men  and  Englishmen, 
and  when  they  turned  their  eyes  to  their  youthful  sovereign,  and 
their  virgin  Queen,  her  spotless  purity,  her  sex,  her  personal 
helplessness,  and  her  many  virtues,  touched  the  hearts  of  even 
these  monsters ;  while  the  knowledge  that  for  such  a  Queen,  mil- 
lions of  swords  would  leap  from  their  scabbards,  in  every  part  of 
the  empire,  awakened  their  fears,  and  the  wave  of  sedition  rolled 
back  again  into  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  from  which  it  had  beep 
thrown  up  by  Whiggery,  Radicalism,  and  Agitation.  Had  there 
at  that  juncture  been  a  Prince  upon  the  throne,  and  that  Prince 
unfortunately  not  been  popular,  there  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  a  second,  royal  martyr,  and  a  Robespierre,  or  a  Crom- 
well, would  have  substituted  a  reign  of  terror  for  the  mild  and 
merciful  government  of  a  constitutional  and  legitimate  sovereign. 
The  English  people  owe  much  to  their  Queen.  The  hereditary 
descent  of  the  crown,  the  more  we  consider  it  and  the  more  expe- 
rienced we  become,  is  after  all.  Squire,  the  best,  the  safest,  and 
the  wisest  mode  possible  of  transmitting  it. 

"  Sam  is  always  extolling  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  It  is  no  doubt  of  great  use  to  the  philosopher,  and  the 
lawgiver;  but  at  last  it  is  but  the  knowledge  of  the  cunning 
man.  The  artful  advocate,  who  plays  upon  the  prejudices  of  a 
jmry  ;  the  unprincipled  politician,  who  addresses  the  passions  of 
the  vulgar ;  and  the  subtle  courtier,  who  works  upon  the  weak- 
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nesses  and  foibles  of  Princes,  may  pride  themselves  on  their 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  know- 
ledge necessary  for  man,  in  his  intercourse  with  man,  is  written 
in  a  far  different  book— the  Book  of  Life. 

"  Now,  as  respects  the  subject  we  are  talking  of,  an  hereditary 
monarchy,  I  have  often  and  often  meditated  on  that  beautiful 
parable,  the  first  and  the  oldest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
striking,  impressive,  and  instructive  of  all  that  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Bible.  It  occurs  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Judges.  Abimelech, 
you  may  recollect,  induced  his  kindred  to  prepare  the  way  for  his 
ascent  to  the  throne  by  a  most  horrible  massacre,  using  those 
affectionate  words,  that  are  ever  found  in  the  mouths  o^  all  dema- 
gogues, for  remember,  he  said,  '  I  am  your  bone  and  your  flesh  V 
His  followers  are  designated  in  the  Holy  record  as  '  vain  and 
light  persons,'  who,  when  they  accepted  their  bribe  to  commit 
that  atrocious  murder,  said,  surely  he  is  our  brother.  Regicides 
and  rebels  use  to  this  day  the  same  alluring  language ;  they  call 
themselves  '  the  friends  of  the  people,'  and  those  that  are  vile 
enough  to  publish  seditious  tracts,  and  cowardly  enough  not  to 
avow  them,  always  subscribe  themselves  '  one  of  the  People.' 
The  perpetrators  of  this  awful  murder  gave  rise  to  the  following 
parable : 

" '  The  trees  went  forth  on  a  time  to  anoint  a  king  over  them, 
and  they  said  unto  the  olive-tree.  Reign  thou  over  us.' 

"  *  But  the  olive-tree  said  unto  them.  Should  I  leave  my  fatness, 
therewith  by  me  they  honour  God  and  man,  and  go  to  be  pro- 
moted over  the  trees  V 

"  *  And  the  trees  said  to  the  fig-tree.  Come  thou  and  reign 
over  us.' 

'''But  the  fig-tree  said  unto  them.  Should  I  forsake  my 
sweetness,  and  my  good  fruit,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the 
trees  V 

" '  Then  said  the  trees  unto  the  vine.  Come  thou  and  reign 
over  us.' 

"  *  And  the  vine  said  unto  them.  Should  I  leave  my  wine, 
which  cheereth  God  and  man,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the 
trees  V 

"'Then  said  all  the  trees  unto  the  bramble,  Come  thou  and 
reign  over  us.' 

"  And  the  bramble  said  unto  the  trees.  If  in  truth  ye  anoint 
me  king  over  you,  then  come  and  put  your  trust  in  my  shadow ; 
if  not,  let  fire  come  out  of  the  bramble  and  devour  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon.'  " 
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'^  What  a  beautiful  parable,  and  bow  applicable  is  it  to  all  time 
and  all  ages.  The  olire,  the  fig,  and  the  vine  bad  their  aev&nH 
duties  to  perform,  and  w€re  unwilling  to  assume  those  for  which 
nature  had  not  designed  them.  They  were  restrained  alike  bj 
their  modesty  and  their  strong  sense  of  rectitude. 

"  But  the  worthless  bramble,  the  poorest  and  the  meanest  plant 
in  the  forest,  with  the  presumptuous  vanity  so  peculiar  to  weak 
and  vulgar  men,  caught  at  once  at  the  ofifer,  and  said,  '  Anoint 
me  your  king,  and  repose  in  my  shadow ;'  and  then,  with  the 
horrible  denunciations  which  are  usually  uttered  by  these  low- 
bred tyrants,  said,  '  if  not,  let  fire  issue  frcnn  me  and  destray  all 
the  noble  ^cedars  of  Lebanon.' 

*^  The  shadow  of  a  bramble  ! ! — How  eloquent  is  this  Tain- 
glorious  boast,  of  a  thing  so  humble,  so  naked  of  foliage,  so  per- 
vious to  the  sun,  as  a  bramble  ! ! — of  one,  too,  so  armed,  and  so 
constituted  by  nature,  as  to  destroy  the  fleece  jmd  laeerate  the 
flesh  of  all  animals  incautious  enough  to  approach  it.  As  it  was 
with  the  trees  of  the  forest^  to  whom  die  option  was  offered  to 
elect  a  king,  so  it  is  with  us  in  the  States  to  this  day,  in  the 
choice  of  our  chief  magistrate.  The  olive,  the  fig,  and  the  vine 
decline  th&  honour.  Content  to  remain  in  the  sphere  in  which 
ProTidence  has  placed  them,  performing  their  several  duties  in  a 
way  creditable  to  themselves  and  useful  to  the  public,  they  prefer 
pursuing  the  even  tenour  of  their  way  to  bdbig  transplanted  into 
the  barren  soil  of  politics,  where  a  poisonous  atmosphere  engen- 
ders a  feeble  circulation,  and  a  sour  and  deteriorated  fruit.  The 
brambles  alone  contend  for  the  prize;  and  how  often  are  the 
stately  cedars  destroyed  to  make  room  for  those  worthless  pre- 
tenders. Republicanism  has  caused  our  country  to  be  ovemm 
by  brambles.  The  Reform  Bill  has  gready  increased  them  in 
England,  and  responsible  government  has  multiplied  them  ten- 
fold in  the  colonies.  May  the  offer  of  a  crown  never  be  made  to 
one  here,  but  may  it  d^cend,  through  ell  time,  to  the  lawful 
heirs  and  descendants  of  this  noble  Queen. 

^'What  a  glorious  spectacle  is  now  presented  in  London — ^the 
Queen,  the  Nobles,  and  the  Commons,  assembling  at  their  up^ 
pointed  time,  aided  by  the  wisdom,  sanctified  by  the  pravers, 
and  honoured  by  the  presence,  of  the  prelates  of  the  Church,  to 
delibeiate  for  the  benefit  of  this  vast  empire !  What  a  onion  of 
rank,  of  wealth,  of  talent,  of  piety,  of  justice,  of  benevolenee>  and 
of  all  that  is  good  and  great,  is  to  be  found  in  this  national 
council.  The  world  is  not  able  to  shake  an  empire  whose  fonnda- 
ion  is  laid  like  that  of  England.     But  treason  may  undennme 
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what  force  dare  not  assault.  ,  The  strength  of  this  nation  lies  in 
the  union  of  the  Church  with  the  state.  To  sever  this  connection, 
then,  is  the  object  of  all  the  evil-disposed  in  the  reahn,  for  they 
are  well  aware  that  the  sceptre  will  fall  with  the  ruin  of  the  altar. 
The  brambles  may  then,  as  in  days  of  old,  have  theoffer  of  power. 
What  will  precede,  and  what  will  follow,  such  an  event,  we  all 
^  well  know.  All  Holy  Scripture  was  written,  we  are  informed, 
'that  we  might  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  it;'  and 
we  are  told  therein  that  such  an  offer  was  not  made  in  the  instance 
alluded  to  till  the  way  was  prepared  for  it  hy  the  murder  of  all 
those  lawfully  entitled  to  the  throne,  and  that  it  was  followed  by 
the  most  fearful  denunciations  against  all  the  aristocracy  of  the 
land.  The  brambles  then,  as  now,  were  levellers :  the  tall  cedars 
were  objects  of  their  hatred. 

"It  is  a  holy  and  hlessed  union.  Wordsworth,  whom,  as  a 
child  of  nature  I  love,  has  heautifully  expressed  my  ideas  on  this 
subject : 

'*  *  Hail  to  the  crown  by  Freedom  shaped  to  gird 
An  English  sovereign's  brow !  <and  to  the  throne 
AVhereon  ahe  sits !  whose  deep  fonndatioius  lie 
In  Teneration  and  the  people's  love; 
"Whose  steps  are  equity,  whose  seat  is  law, 
Hail  to  the  State  of  England !     And  conjoin 
With  this  a  salutation  as  devout. 
Made  to  the  spiritual  fabric  of  her  Church, 
Founded  in  truth ;  by  blood  of  Martyrdom 
Cemented ;  by  the  hands  of  Wisdom  reared 
In  beauty  of  holiness,  with  ordered  pomp. 
Decent  and  nnreproved.    The  voice  that  greets 
The  majesty  of  both,  shall  pray  for  both ; 
That  matually  protected  and  sustained, 
They  may  endure  as  long  as  sea  surrounds 
This  favoured  land,  or  sunshine  warms  her  soil.' " 

After  repeating  these  verses,  to  which  he  gave  great  effect,  he 
slowly  rose  from  his  seat — drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height — 
and  lifted  up  both  his  hands  in  a  manner  so  impressive  as  to 
hriag  me  at  once  upon  my  feet.  I  shall  ever  retain  a  most  vivid 
recollection  of  the  scene.  His  tall  erect  figure,  his  long  white 
hair  descending  on  his  collar,  his  noble  forehead  and  intelligent 
ttid  benevolent  countenance,  and  the  devout  and  earnest  expressioa 
of  his  face,  was  trulv  Apostolical.  His  attitude  and  manner,  as  I 
Have  before  observed,  caused  me  involuntarily  to  rise,  when  he  gave 
vent  to  his  feelings  in  those  words,  so  familiar  to  the  ear  and  so 
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dear  to  the  heart  of  every  churchman,  that  I  cannot  deny  myself 
the  satisfaction  of  transcrihing  them,  for  the  henefit  of  those 
whose  dissent  precludes  them  from  the  honour,  and  the  gratifi- 
cation  of  constantly  uniting  with  us  in  their  use : 

"  *  Almighty  God,  whose  kmgdom  is  everlasting  and  power 
infinite,  have  mercy  upon  the  whole  Church,  and  so  rule  the 
heart  of  thy  chosen  servant,  Victoria,  Queen  and  Governor,  of 
England,  that  she,  knowing  whose  minister  she  is,  may,  ahove  all 
things,  seek  thy  honour  and  glory,  and  that  all  her  subjects,  dufy 
considering  whose  authority  she  hath,  mav  faithfully  serve,  honour, 
and  humbly  obey  her,  in  thee,  and  lor  thee,  according  to  thy 
blessed  word  and  ordinance. — Amen.'  "      # 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

SMALL    TALK. 

"  Squire,"  said  Mr.  Slick,  ^'I  am  a-goin'  to  dine  with  Palm 
—Lord  Palmerston,  I  mean,  to-day,  and  arter  that  I'me  for  a 
grand  let  off  to  Belgrave  Square,"  and  then  throwing  himself 
into  a  chair,  he  said,  with  an  air  of  languor,  "  these  people  will 
actually  kill  me  with  kindness  ;  I  feel  e'en  a'most  used  up, — I 
want  rest,  for  I  am  up  to  the  elbows, — I  wish  you  was  a-going 
too,  I  must  say,  for  I  should  like  to  show  you  high  life,  but, 
unfortunately,  you  are  a  colonist.  The  British  look  down  upon 
you  as  much  as  we  look  down  upon  them,  so  that  you  are  not  so 
tall  as  them,  and  a  shocking  sight  shorter  than  us. — Lord,  I 
wonder  you  keep  your  temper  sometimes,  when  you  get  them 
compliments  I've  heerd  paid  you  by  the  Whigs.  'We'd  be 
better  without  you  by  a  long  chalk,'  they  say,  '  the  colonies  cost 
more  than  they  are  worth.  They  onfy  sarve  to  involve  us  in 
disputes,  and  ill  such  scomy  talk ;  and  then  to  see  you  coolly 
sayin'.  Great  Britain  without  her  colonies  would  be  a  mere  trunk 
without  arms  or  legs,  and  then  cypherin'  away  at  figures,  to 
show  'em  they  are  wrong,  instead  of  givin'  'em  back  as  good  as 
they  send,  or  up  foot  and  let  'em  have  it ;  and  this  I  will  say  for 
the  Tories,  I  have  never  heer'd  them  talk  such  everlastin'  impu- 
dent nonsense,  that's  a  fact,  but  the  Whigs  is Whigs,  I  tell 

you.  But  to  get  back  to  these  parties,  if  you  would  let  me  or 
your  colonial  minister  introduce  you  to  society,  I  would  give  you 
«ome  hints  that  would  be  useful  to  you,  for  I  have  made  l^h  lue  a 
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stndy,  and  my  knowledge  of  human  natur'  and  soft  sawder  has 
helped  me  amazingly.  I  know  the  inns  and  outs  of  life  from  the 
palace  to  the  log  hut.  And  I'll  tell  you  now  what  I  call  general 
rules  for  society.  First,  It  ain't  one  man  in  a  hundred  knows 
any  suhject  thorough,  and  if  he  does,  it  ain't  one  time  in  a  thou- 
sand he  has  an  opportunity,  or  knows  how  to  avail  it.  Secondly, 
a  smatterin^  is  hetter  nor  deeper  knowledge  for  society,  for  one  is 
small  talk,  and  the  other  is  lecturin'.  Thirdly,  pretendin'  to 
know,  is  half  the  time  as  good  as  knowin',  if  pretendin'  is  done 
by  a  man  of  the  world  cutely.  Fourthly,  If  any  crittur  axes  you 
if  you  have  been  here  or  there,  or  know  this  one  or  that  one,  or 
seen  this  sight,  or  t'other  sight,  always  say  yes,  if  you  can  with- 
out lyin',  and  then  turn  right  short  round  to  him,  and  say 
*  What's  your  opinion  on  it  ?  I  should  like  to  hear  your  views, 
for  they  are  always  so  original.'  That  saves  you  makin'  a  fool 
of  yourself  by  talking  nonsense,  for  one  thing,  and  when  a  room 
ain't  overly  well  furnished,  it's  best  to  keep  the  blinds  down  in  a 
general  way ;  and  it  tickles  his  vanity,  and  that's  another  thing. 
Most  folks  like  the  sound* of  their  own  voices  better  nor  other 
peoples',  and  every  one  thinks  a  good  Ustener  and  a  good  laugh er, 
the  pleasantest  crittur  in  the  world.  Fifthly,  lead  where  you 
know,  when  you  don't,  foUer,  but  soft  sawder  always.  Sixthly, 
never  get  cross  in  society,  especially  where  the  galls  are,  but  bite 
in  your  breath,  and  s waller  all  down.  When  women  is  by,  fend 
off  with  fun;  when  it's  only  men,  give  'em  a  taste  of  your  breed, 
delicately  like,  jist  hintin'  in  a  way  they  can't  mistake,  for  a  nod 
is  as  good  as  a  wink  to  a  blind  horse.  Oncet  or  twice  here  to 
London,  I've  had  the  rig  run  on  me,  and  our  great  nation,  among 
men  till  I  couldn't  stand  it  no  longer^  Well,  what  does  I  do, — 
why,  instead  of  breakin'  out  into  an  uprorious  passion,  I  jist  work 
i^ound,  and  work  round,  to  turn  the  talk  a  little,  so  as  to  get  a 
chance  to  give  'em  a  guess  what  sort  of  iron  I'me  made  of,  and 
how  I'me  tempered,  by  sayin'  naterally  and  accidentally  like,  *  I 
was  in  Scotland  the  other  day  goin'  from  Kelso  to  Edinboro'. 
There  was  a  good  many  men  folk  on  the  top  of  the  coach,  and  a* 
I  didn't  know  one,  I  jist  outs  with  a  cigar,  and  begins  to  smoke 
away  all  to  myself,  mr  company  like.  Well,  one  feller  began 
gnimblin'  and  growlin'  about  smokin',  how  ongenteel  it  was,  and 
what  a  nuisance  it  was,  and  so  on,  and  all  that,  and  more  too,  and 
tben  looked  right  straight  at  me,  and  said  it  hadn't  ought  to  be 
allowed.  Well,  I  jist  took  a  squint  round,  and  as  I  seed  there  was 
i\o  women  folks  present — for  if  there  had  a-been  I'd  a-throwed  it 
right  away  in  a  minit— but  as  there  wam't,  I  jist  smoked  on. 
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folded  mj  arms,  and  said  notbia'.  At  last  the  crittur,  findm' 
others  agreed  with  him,  and  that  I  didn't  give  lip,  spunks  up  to 
me,  bullyin'  like,  and  sais,  '  What  would  you  think,  Sir,'  sals  he, 
'  if  I  was  to  pull  that  cigar  from  jour  mouth  and  throw  it  right 
down  on  the  ground.'  '  I'll  tell  you,'  sais  I,  quite  cool,  'what 
I'd  think,  and  that  is,  that  it  womd  be  most  partekilariy  d — d 
odd  if  you  didn't  touch  ground  before  the  cigar.  Try  it,'  sais  I, 
puttin'  my  head  forward  so-  he  might  take  it,  '  and  Fll  bet  you 
fiye  pounds  you  are  off  the  coach  before  the  cigwr.'  I  gave  the 
feller  but  one  look,  and  that  was  wicked  enough  to  kill  the  coon, 
and  skin  him  too.  It  cut  his  comb,  you  may  depend  ;  he  hauled 
in  his  horns,  mumbled  a  leetle,  and  then  sat  as  silent  as  a  pine 
stump,  and  looked  as  small  as  if  he  was  screwed  into  an  auger 
hole.  Arter  tellin'  of  this  story  I  jist  add,  with  a  smile,  *  Since 
the  Judges  have  given  out  here  they  intend  to  hang  for  duellin', 
some  folks  think  they  can  be  rude ;  but  it  never  troubles  me. 
I'me  a  good-natered  man,  and  always  was.  I  never  could  carry 
malice  till  next  day  since  I  was  bom,  so  I  punish  on  the  spot.' 
A  leetle  anecdote  like  that,  with  a  delicate  elesant  leetle  hint  to 
the  eend  on't,  stops  impudence  in  a  minit.  Yes,  that's  a  great 
rule,  never  get  cross  in  society;  it  tante  considered  good 
breedin'. 

"  Now,  as  for  small  change  in  society,  you  know.  Squire,  I  ain't 
a  deep  lamed  man,  but  I  know  a  leetle  of  everything,  a' most,  and 
I  try  to  have  a  curious  fact  in  each,  and  that  is  my  stock  to  trade 
with.  Fust  thing  in  company  is  dress,  no  man  can  pass  master 
unless  he  is  fust  diop  in  that.  Hat,  gloves,  shoes,  from  Paris ; 
cloths  from  Stultz,  and  so  on,  and  then  your  outer  man  is  as  good 
as  Count  Dorsy's.  Second  thing  is  talk.  Now,  suppose  I  caSl  on 
a  lady,  and  see  her  at  rug-work,  or  worsteds,  or  whatever  you  call 
it.  Well,  I  take  it  up,  coolly,  and  say,  this  is  very  beautiful,  and 
very  difficult,  too,  for  that  is  the  double  cross  stitch  with  a  half 
slant,  and  then  suggest  about  tent  stich,  satin  stich,  and  so  on ; 
but  above  aU  I  swear  her  stich  is  the  best  in  the  world,  whatever 
it  is,  and  she  looks  all  stmck  up  of  a  heap,  as  much  as  to  saj, 
where  on  airth  did  you  lam  all  that.  'And  where  did  you  lam 
it?'  I  said  in  some  surprise.  'From  mother,'  she  replied. 
When  she  was  a  gal  rug- work  was  all  the  edication  female  women 
had,  besides  house-keepin',  so  in  course  she  talked  for  ever  of  the 
double  cross  stich,  with  the  half  slant,  the  fine  fern  stich,  the 
finny  stich,  the  brave  bred  stich,  the  smarting  whip  stich,  and  the 
Lord  knows  how  many  stiches ;  and  it's  a  pity  they  hadn't  a  stich 
to  it.  Squire^  for  one  half  on  'em  have  had  all  their  natur*  drar 
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out  of  them  and  no  art  put  into  them,  'xcept  the  art  of  talking, 
and  acting  like  fools.  I  like  natur*  myself^  and  always  did,  hut  if 
toe  are  so  cussed  fashionable,  we  must  put  a  dress  of  our  own  on  U, 
for  goodness  gracious  sake,  let  it  be  somethin'  transparent,  that  we 
may  get  a  little  peep  through  it  sometimes,  at  any  rate, 

"  Well,  then,  sposin'  its  picturs  that's  on  the  carpet,  wait  till 
jou  hear  the  name  of  the  painter.     If  it  is  Rupees,  or  any  one  of 
the  old  ones," — "  Ruhens  you  mean,"  I  said. — "  Oh,  yes ;  cuss 
that  word,  I  seldom  use  it,"  he  replied,  *'for  I  am  sure  to  make 
that  mistake,  and  therefore  I  let  others  pronounce  it  fust.     If  its 
Ruhens,  or  any  o'  them  old  boys,  praise,  for  its  agin  the  law  to 
doubt  thein ;  but  if  its  a  new  man,  and  the  company  ain't  most 
special  judges,  criticise.    A  leetle  out  of  keepin',  sais  you,  he 
don't  use  his  greys  enough,  nor  glaze  down  well ;  that  shadder 
ynaits  depth ;  gineral  efiPect  is  good,  tho'  parts  ain't ;  those  eye- 
brows ore  heavy  enough  for  stucco,  says  you,  and  other  unmeanin' 
terms  like  them.    It  will  pass,  I  tell  you,  your  opinio;a  will  be 
thought  great.    Them  that  judged  the  Cartoon,  at  Westminster 
Hall,  knew  plaguy  little  more  nor  that.    But  if  there  is  a  por- 
trait of  the  lady  of  the  house  hangin'  up,  and  its  at  all  like 
enough  to  make  it  out,  stop, — ^gaze  on  it — walk  back — dose  your 
fingers  like  a  spy-glass,  and  look  thro'  'em  amazed  like, — en- 
chanted— chained  to  the  spot.    Then  utter,  unconscious  like, 
'  that's  a'most  a  beautiful  pictur' ; — by  Heavens  that's  a  speakin' 
portrait.     Its  well  painted,  too ;  but,  whoever  the  artist  is,  he  is 
an  onprrncipled  man.*     'Good  gracious,'  she'll  say,  'how  so?' 
'  Because,  Madam,  he  has  not  done  you  justice,  he  pretends  to 
have  a  conscience,  and  says  he  won't  flatter.    The  cantin'  rascal 
knew  he  could  not  add  a  charm  to  that  face  if  he  was  to  try,  and 
has,  therefore,  basely  robbed  your  countenance  to  put  it  on  to  his 
character.     Out  on  such  a  villain,'  sais  you,     '  Oh,  Mr.  Slick,' 
she'll  say,  blnshin',  but  lookin'  horrid  pleased  all  the  time, 
'  what  a  shame  it  is  to  be  so  severe,  and,  besides,  you  are  not  just^ 
for  I  am  afeerd  to  exhibit  it,  it  is  so  flattered.'     <  Flattered  I'  sais 
you,  turnin'  round,  and  lookin'  at  her,  with  your  whole  soul  in 
your  face,  all  admiration  like  : — 'flattered! — impossible,  Madam.* 
And  then  turn  short  off",  and  say  to  yourself  aloud,  '  Heaven^ 
how  unconscious  she  is  of  her  own  power  I' 

"  Well,  sposin'  its  roses ;  get  hold  of  a  moss-rose  tree,  and  say, 
'  these  bushes  send  up  few  suckers  ,•  Fll  tell  vou  how  to  propa- 
gate *em  : — Lay  a  root  bare ;  insert  the  blade  of  a  penknife  length- 
wise, and  then  put  a  small  peg  into  the  slit,  and  cover  all  up 
again,  and  it  will  give  you  a  new  'shoot  there.'     '  Indeed,'  she'U 
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say,  *  that's  worth  knowia'.'  Well,  if  its  annuals,  say,  *  mix  saw- 
dust with  the  airth  and  they'll  come  douhle,  and  he  of  a  hetter 
colour.*  '  Dear  me !'  she'll  say,  *  I  didn't  know  that.'  Or  if  its 
a  tree-rose,  say,  *  put  a  silver- skinned  onion  to  its  roots,  and  it 
will  increase  the  flavour  of  the  roses,  without  given  out  the  leastest 
mossel  in  the  world  of  its  own.'  Or  if  its  a  tulip,  *  run  a  needle- 
ful of  yarn  thro'  the  hulb,  to  variegate  it,  or  some  such  little 
information  as  that.'  Oh !  its  a  great  thing  to  have  a  gineral 
little  assortment,  if  its  only  one  thing  of  a  kind,  so  that  if  its 
called  for,  you  needn't  send  your  friend  to  another  shop  for  it. 
There  is  nothin'  like  savin'  a  customer  where  you  can.  In  small 
places  they  can  sound  your  depth,  and  tell  whether  you  are  a 
deep  nine,  or  a  quarterless  six,  as  easy  as  nothiri' ;  but  here  they 
can't  do  any  such  a  thing,  for  circles  are  too  large,  and  that's  the 
beauty  of  London.  You  don't  always  meet  the  same  people  here, 
and,  in  course,  can  use  the  same  stories  over  and  over  agin',  and 
not  ear-wig  folks ;  nothin'  is  so  bad  as  tellin'  the  same  story  twice. 
Now,  that's  thie  way  the  Methodists  do.  They  divide  the  country 
into  circuits,  and  keep  their  preachers  a  movin'  from  place  to 
place.  Well,  each  one  has  three  or  four  crack  sermons.  He  puts 
them  into  his  portmanter,  gallops  into  a  town,  all  ready  cocked 
and  primed,  fires  them  off,  and  then  travels  on,  afore  he  is  guaged 
and  his  measure  took ;  and  the  folks  say  what  a'most  a  grand 
preacher  that  is,  what  a  pleasin'  man  he  is,  and  the  next  man  fust 
charms,  and  then  breaks  their  hearts  by  goin'  away  agin' .  The 
Methodists  are  actilly  the  most  broken-hearted  people  I  ever  see. 
They  are  doomed  for  ever  to  be  partin'  with  the  cleverest  men, 
the  best  preachers,  and  the  dearest  friends  in  the  world.  I  actilly 
pity  them.  Well,  these  little  things  must  be  attended  to ;  coloured 
note-paper,  filagreed  envelopes,  with  musk  inside  and  gold  wafer 
outside:  delicate,  refined,  and  uppercrust.  Some  fashionable 
people  don't  use  those  things,  and  laugh  at  them  little  finikin 
forms.  New  men,  and,  above  all,  colony  men,  that's  only  half 
way  between  an  African  and  a  white  man  can't,  /could  but  you 
couldn't,  that's  the  difference.  Yes,  Squire,  these  are  rules  worth 
knowin',  they  are  founded  on  experience,  and  experience  tells  me 
that  fashionable  people,  all  the  world  over,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
as  soft  as  dough ;  throw  'em  agin'  the  wall  and  they  actilly  stick, 
they  are  so  soft.  But,  soft  as  they  be,  they  won't  stick  to  you  if 
you  don't  attend  to  these  rules,  and,  above  all  things,  lay  in  a 
good  stock  of  soft  sawder  and  smaU  talk." 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

WHITE    BAIT. 

"  I  HAVE  been  looking  about  all  the  momin'  for  you,  Squire," 

said  Mr.  Slick,  "  where  on  airth  have  you  packed  yourself  ?    We 

are  a  goin'  to  make  up  a  party  to  Blackwall,  and  eat  white  bait, 

and  we  want  you  to  go  along  with  us.     I'll  tell  you  what  sot  me 

on  the  notion.   As  I  was  a  brow  sin'  about  the  park  this  forenoon, 

who  should  I  meet  but  Euclid  Hogg  of  Nahant.     *  Why,  Slick,' 

says  he,  '  how  do  you  do  ?  it's  a  month  of  Sundays  a' most  since 

I've  seed  you,  sposin'  we  make  a  day  of  it,  and  go  to  Greenwich 

or  Blackwall ;  I  want  to  hear  you  talk,  and  that's  better  nor  your 

books  at  any  time.'     '  Well,'  says  I,  '  I  don't  care  if  I  do  go,  if 

Minister  will,  for  you  know  he  is  here,  and  so  is  father,  too.' 

*  Your  father  !'  said  he,  a-startin'  back — '  your  father !     Land  of 

Goshen !  what  can  you  do  with  him  P'  and  his  eyes  stood  still, 

and  looked  inward,  as  if  reflecting,  and  a  smile  shot  right  across 

his  cheek,  and  settled  down  in  the  comer  of  his  mouth,  sly,  funny, 

and  wicked.     Oh  !  how  it  cut  me  to  the  heart,  for  I  knowed  what 

was  a  passin'  in  his  mind,  and  if  he  had  a  let  it  pass  oiit,  I  would 

have  knocked  him  down — I  would,  I  sware.    '  Your  father  1'  said 

he.     *  Yes,'  sais  I,  *my  father,  have  you  any  objections.  Sir  ?' 

sais  I,  a-clinchin'  of  my  fist  to  let  him  have  it.     *  Oh,  don't  talk 

that  way,  Sam,'  said  he,  '  that's  a  good  feller,  I  didn't  mean  to 

fiay  nothin'  offensive,  I  was  only  a  thinkin'  what  under  the  sun 

fetched  him  here,  and  that  he  must  be  considerable  in  your  way, 

that's  all.     If  repeatin'  his  name  after  that  fashion  hurt  you,  why 

I  feel  as  ugly  about  it  as  you  do,  and  beg  your  pardon,  that's 

all.'    Well,  nothin'  mollifies  me  like  soft  words  ;  so  says  I,  '  It 

was  me  that  was  wrong,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  come,  let's  go 

and  start  the  old  folks.'     '  That's  right,'  says  he,  '  which  shall  it 

be,  Greenwich  or  Blackwall  ?'     '  Blackwall,'  says  I,  *  for  we  have 

been  to  t'other  one,'     '  So  it  shall  be,  old  feller,'  said  he,  'we'll 

go  to  Lovegrove's  and  have  white  bait.'     *  White  bait,'  says  I, 

*  what's  that,  is  it  gals  ?  for  they  are  the  best  bait  I  know  on.' 

Well,  I  thought  the  critier  would  have  gone  into  fits,  he  larfed 

80.     « Well,  you  do  beat  all,  Sam,'  said  he ;  '  what  a  droll  feller 

you  be !     White  bait !  well,  that's  capital — I  don't  think  it  would 

have  raised  the  idea  of  gals  in  any  other  soul's  head  but  your 

own,  I  vow.'  I  knowed  well  enough  what  he  was  a-drivin'  at,  for  in 

& 
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course  a  man  in  fashionable  life,  like  me,  bad  eat  wbite  bait  din- 
ners, and  drank  iced  punch,  often  and  often,  tho'  I  must  say  I 
never  tasted  them  any  where  but  on  that  part  of  the  Thames, 
and  a' most  a  grand  dish  it  is  too,  there  ain't  nothin'  equal  to  it 
hardly.     WeU,  when  Euclid  had  done  larfin',  says  I,  '  I'll  tell 
you  what  put  it  into  my  head.     When  I  was  last  to  Nova  Scotia, 
on  the  Guelph  shore,  I  put  up  to  a  farmer's  house  ^ere,  one 
Grabriel  Gab's.    All  the  folks  was  a  haulin'  in  fish,  hand  over 
band,  like  anything.     The  nets  were  actilly  ready  to  break  with 
mackerel,  for  they  were  chock  full,  that's  a  fact.    It  was  a  good 
sight  for  sore  eyes,  I  tell  you,  to  see  the  poor  people  catchin'  dol- 
lars that  way,  for  a  good  haul  is  like  fishin'  up  money,  it's  so  pro- 
fitable.— Fact  I  assure  you.     *  So,'  says  I,  '  Uncle  Gabe  Gab,' 
says  I,  ^  what  a'most  a  grand  haul  of  fish  you  have.'     '  Oh,  Mr. 
Slick  !'  sais  he,  and  he  turned  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes  handsum, 
'oh!'  said  he,  (and  he  looked  good  enough  to  eat  a'most)  'oh, 
Mr.  Slick  !  I'm  a  fisher  of  men,  and  not  a  fisher  of  fish.'     Well, 
it  made  me  mad,  for  nothin'  ryles  me  so  hke  cant,  and  the  crittur 
was  actilly  too  infamal  lazy  to  work,  and  ];iad  took  to  stroUin' 
preachin'  for  a  livin'.     *I'me  a  fisher  of  men  and  not  a  fisher  of 
fish,'  says  he.     '  Are  you  ?'  sais  I.     '  Then  you  ought  to  be  the 
most  fortinate  one  in  these  diggins,  /  know.'     '  How  so  ?'  said 
he.     '  Why/  sais  I,  '  no  soul  ever  fished  for  men  that  had  his 
hook  sot  with  such  beautiful  bait  as  yours,'  a-pinetin'  to  his  three 
splenderiferous  gals.    Lord,  how  the  yoimg  heifers  screamed,  and 
larfed,  and  tee-heed,  for  they  was  the  rompinest,  forredest,  tor- 
mentenest,  wildest,  devils  ever  you  see.   It's  curous.  Squire,  ain't 
it  ?     But  a  hypocrite  father  hke  Gabe  Gab  is  sure  to  have  rol- 
lickin'  frolickin'  children.     They  do  well  enough  when  insight; 
but  out  of  that,  they  beat  all  natur'.     Takin'  off  restraint  is  like 
takin'  off  the  harness  of  a  boss  ;  how  they  race  about  the  field, 
squeel,  roll  over  and  over  on  the  grass,  and  kick  up  their  heds, 
don't  they  ?     Gabe  Gab's  darters  were  proper  sly  ones,  and  up  to 
all  sorts  of  mischief  when  his  back  was  turned.    I  never  seed 
them  I  didn't  think  of  the/ old  song, — 

'  The  darter  of  a  fisherman 

That  was  so  tall  and  slim, 
Lived  over  on  the  other  side, 

Jast  opposite  to  him. 
He  saw  her  wave  her  handkerchar 

As  much  as  for  to  say. 
It's  grand  time  for  courtin  now^ 

For  daddy's  gone  away. 
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Fe*,  hypocrasy  his  enlkted  more  folks  for  .old  Scratch  than  any  re- 
cruitin'  sergeant  he  has,  that's  a  fact.  But  to  get  back  to  the 
white  bait,  we  went  and  roused  out  old  Minister  and  father,  but 
father  said  he  had  most  special  business  (tho'  what  onder  the  sun 
he  is  arter,  I  can't  make  out  for  the  life  of  me),  and  Minister  said 
he  wouldn't  go  without  you,  and  now  it's  too  late  for  to-daj.  So 
what  do  say  to-morrow.  Squire ?  "Will  you  go?  That's  right; 
then  we'll  all  go  to-morrow,  and  I'll  show  you  what  *wJute  bait'  is/* 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THE    CVRLINe  WAYS   AND    THJE    OLD    OAK   TBEB. 

According  to  the  arrangements  made,  as  related  in  the  last 
chapter,  we  went  to  Blackwall.  Upon  these  excursions,  when 
we  all  travelled  together,  I  always  ordered  private  apartments,  that 
the  conversation  might  be  unrestrained,  and  that  the  freedom  of 
remark,  in  which  we  indulged,  might  neither  attract  attention  nor 
give  offence.  Orders  having  been  given  for  **  white  bait,"  Mr. 
Slick  and  his  father  walked  into  the  garden,  while  the  "  Minister*' 
and  myself  were  engaged  in  conversation  on  various  topics  sug> 
gested  by  the  moving  scene  presented  by  the  river.  Among 
other  things,  he  pointed  to  the  beautiful  pile  of  buildings  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Thames,  and  eulogised  the  munificent  pro- 
vision England  had  made  for  the  infirmities  and  old  age  of  those 
whose  lives  had  been  spent  in  the  service  of  the  country.  "  That 
palace.  Sir,"  he  said,  ''for  disabled  sailors,  and  the  other,  at 
Chelsea,  for  decrepid  soldiers,  splendid  as  they  are,  if  they  were 
the  only  charitable  institutions  of  England,  might  perhaps  be 
said  to  have  had  their  origin,  rather  in  state  policy  than  national 
liberality ;  but  fortunately  they  are  only  part  of  an  universal 
system  of  benevolence  here.  Turn  which  way  you  will,  you  find 
Orphan  Asylums,  Magdalen  Hospitals,  Charity  Schools,  Bed- 
lams, places  of  refuge  for  the  blind,  the  cteaf,  the  dumb,  the 
deformed,  the  destitute,  for  families  reduced  by  misfortune,  and 
for  those  whom  crime  or  profligacy  have  punished  with  infamy 
or  disease .  For  all  classes  of  sufferers  charity  has  provi  ded  a  home, 
and  kindness  a  nurse,  while  funds  have  been  liberally  bestowed 
to  encourage  talent,  and  educate,  promote,  and  reward  merit. 

"  The  amount  of  capital,  permanently  invested  and  annually 
sapplied  by  voluntary  contribution,  for  those  objects,  is  incredib]<^ 
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What  are  the  people  viho  have  done  all  this  ?  and  "whence  does  it 
flow  ?  They  are  Christians,  Sir.  It  is  the  fruit  of  their  religion ; 
and  as  no  other  country  in  the  world  can  exhibit  such  a  noble 
spectacle — so  pleasing  to  God,  and  so  instructive  and  honourable 
to  man,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  that  religion  is  better  taught  better 
understood,  and  better  exemplified  here  than  elsewhere.  You 
shall  know  a  tree  by  its  productions,  and  this  is  the  glorious 
fruit  of  the  Church  of  England. 

"  Liberals  and  infidels  may  ridicule  its  connexion  with  the  State, 
and  Dissenters  may  point  to  the  Bench  of  Bishops,  and  ask  with 
ignorant  effrontery,  whether  their  usefulness  is  commensurate 
with  their  expense.  I  point  to  their  own  establishments  and  say, 
let  their  condition  and  their  effects  be  your  answer.  I  point  to 
Owen  and  Irvin,  whom  they  impiously  call  their  apostles,,  and 
while  declining  a  comparison,  repose  myself  under  the  shadow 
of  the  venerable  hierarchy  of  the  Church.  The  spires  and  hos- 
pitals and  colleges  so  diffusely  spread  over  this  great  country, 
testify  in  its  behalf-  The  great  Episcopal  Church  of  America  raises 
its  voice  in  the  defence  and  praise  of  its  parent ;  and  the  colonies 
of  the  east  and  the  west,  and  the  north  and  the  south,  and  the 
heathen  everywhere,  implore  the  blessing  of  God  on  a  Church, 
to  whose  liberality  alone  they  owe  the  means  of  grace  they  now 
possess.  But  this  is  not  all.  When  asked,  where  do  you  find  a 
justification  for  this  connexion,  the  answer  is  short  and  plain, 
J  find  it  written  in  the  character  of  an  Englishman,  With  all  his 
faults  of  manner.  Squire  (and  it  is  his  manner  that  is  chiefly 
reprehensible,  not  his  conduct),  show  me  a  foreigner  from  any 
nation  in  the  world,  under  any  other  form  of  Church  government, 
whose  character  stands  so  high  as  an  Englishman's.  How  much 
of  greatness  and  goodness — of  liberality,  and  of  sterling  worth, 
is  conveyed  by  that  one  word.  And  yet.  Squire,"  he  said,  "  I 
would  not  attribute  all  the  elements  of  his  character  to  his 
Church,  although  all  the  most  valuable  ones  unquestionably  must 
be  ascribed  to  it ;  for  some  of  them  are  to  be  traced  to  the  poli- 
tical institutions  of  England.  There  are  three  things  that  mould 
and  modify  national*character — the  religion — the  constitution — 
and  the  climate  of  a  country.  There  are  those  who  murmur 
against  their  God,  and  would  improve  their  climate  if  they  could, 
but  this  is  impious  ;  and  there  are  those  who  would  overthrow 
the  altar  and  the  throne,  in  their  reckless  thirst  for  change,  and 
this  also  is  wicked.    Avoid  the  contamination  of  both. 

'^  May  man  support  the  Church  of  God  as  here  established, 
^  it  is  the  best  that  is  known  to  the  human  race ;  and  may 
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God  preserve  and  prosper  the  constitution  as  here  formed,  for  it 
is  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom." 

He  then  took  up  his  chair,  and  placing  it  directly  in  front  of 
the  open  window,  rested  his  head  on  his  hands,  and  seemed  to 
be  absorbed  in  some  speculation.  He  continued  in  this  state  of 
abstraction  for  some  time.  I  never  disturbed  him  when  I  saw 
him  in  these  meditating  moods,  as  I  knew  that  he  sought  them 
either  as  a  refuge,  or  as  a  resource  for  the  supply  of  convereation. 

He  was  soon  doomed,  however,  to  be  interrupted  by  Mr.  Slick, 
who,  returning  with  his  father,  at  once  walked  up  to  him,  and, 
tapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  said,  "  Come,  Minister,  what  do 
you  say  to  the  white  bait  now  ?  I'm  getting  considerable 
peckish,  and  feel  as  if  I  could  tuck  it  in  in  good  style.  A  slice 
of  nice  brown  bread  and  butter,  the  white  bait  fried  dry  and 
crisp,  jist  laid  a-top  of  it,  like  the  naked  truth,  the  leastest 
mossel  in  the  world  of  cayenne,  and  then  a  squeeze  of  a  lemon, 
as  delicate  as  the  squeeze  of  a  gal's  hand  in  courting  time,  and 
lick  1  it  goes  down  as  slick  as  a  rifle-ball ;  it  fairly  makes  my 
mouth  water !  And  then  arter  laying  in  a  solid  foundation  of 
that,  there's  a  glass  of  lignum- vity  for  me,  a  bottle  of  genuine 
old  cider  for  you  and  father,  and  another  of  champagne  for  Squire 
and  me  to  top  off  with,  and  then  a  cigar  all  round,  and  up  killock 
and  off  for  London.  Come,  Minister,  what  do  you  say  ?  Why, 
what  in  airth  ails  him.  Squire,  that  he  don't  answer  ?  He's  off 
the  handle  again  as  sure  as  a  gun.  Come,  Minister,"  he  said 
again,  tapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  **  won't  you  rise  to  my 
hook,  it's  got  white  bait  to  the  eend  on't  ?         . 

"  Oh  !"  said  he,  "  is  that  you,  Sam  ?" 

"Sartain,"  he  replied,  *'at  least  what's  left  of  me.  What 
under  the  sun  have  you  been  a  thinkin'  on  so  everlastin'  deep  ? 
I've  been  a-standin'  talking  to  you  here  these  ten  minits,  and  I 
believe  in  my  soul,  you  haven't  heerd  one  blessed  word." 

"  I'll  tell  you,  Sam,"  he  said,  **  sit  down  on  this  chair.  Do 
you  see  that  '  curling  wave  ?*  behold  it  how  it  emerges  out  of  the 
mass  of  water,  increases  as  it  rolls  on,  rises  to  a  head,  and  then 
curls  over,  and  sinks  again  into  the  great  flood  from  which  it  was 
forced  up,  and  vanishes  from  sight  for  ever.  That  is  an  emblem 
of  a  public  man  in  America.  Society  there  has  no  permanency, 
and  therefore  wants  not  only  the  high  polish  that  the  attrition 
of  several  generations  gives,  but  one  of  the  greatest  stimulants 
and  incentives  to  action  next  to  religion  that  we  know  of — pride 
of  name,  and  the  honour  of  an  old  family.  Now  don't  interrupt 
me,  Sam ;   I  don't  mean  to  say  that  we  haven't  polished  men,  and 
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honourable  men^  in  abundance.  I  am  not  a  man  to  undervalue 
my  countrymen ;  but  then  I  am  not  so  weak  as  you  and  many 
others  are,  as  to  claim  all  the  advantages  of  a  republic,  and  deny 
that  we  have  the  unavoidable  attendant  evils  of  one.  Don't  in- 
terrupt me.  I  am  now  merely  stating  one  of  the  effects  of  poli- 
tical institutions  on  character.  We  have  enough  to  boast  of; 
don't  let  us  claim  all,  or  we  shall  have  everything  disputed. 
With  us  a  low  family  amasses  wealth,  and  educates  its  sons  ;  one 
of  them  has  talent,  and  becomes  a  great  public  character.  He 
lives  on  his  patrimony,  and  spends  it ;  for,  politics  with  us, 
though  they  make  a  man  distinguished,  never  make  him  rich. 
He  acquires  a  great  name  that  becomes  known  all  over  America, 
and  is  everywhere  recognized  in  Europe.  He  dies  and  leaves 
some  poor  children,  who  sink  under  the  surface  of  society  from 
which  he  accidentally  arose,  and  are  never  more  heard  of  i^ain. 
The  pride  of  his  name  is  lost  after  the  first  g'eneration,  and  the 
authenticity  of  descent  is  disputed  in  the  second.  Had  our  in- 
stitutions permitted  his  perpetuating  his  name  by  an  entailment 
of  his  estate  (which  they  do  not  and  cannot  allow),  he  would  have 
preserved  his  property  during  his  life,  and  there  would  have 
arisen  among  his  descendants,  in  a  few  years,  the  pride  of  name 
—that  pride  which  is  so  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  the  purity 
of  its  escutcheon,  and  which  generates,  in  process  of  time,  a  high 
sense  of  honour.  We  lose  by  this  equality  of  ours  a  great  stimu- 
lant to  virtuous  actions.  Now  look  at  that  oak,  it  is  the  growth  of 
past  ages.  Queen  Elizabeth  looked  upon  it  as  we  now  do.  Race 
after  race  have  beheld  it,  and  passed  away.  They  are  gone,  and 
most  of  them  are  forgotten  ;  but  there  is  that  noble  tree,  so  deep 
rooted,  that  storms  and  tempests  cannot  move  it.  So  strong  and 
so  sound,  that  ages  seem  rather  to  have  increased  its  solidity  than 
impaired  its  health.  That  is  an  emblem  of  the  hereditary  class 
in  England — permanent,  useful,  and  ornamental ;  it  graces  the^ 
landscape,  and  affords  shelter  and  protection  under  its  umbra- 
geous branches.'* 

"And  pysons  all  the  grain  onderneath  it,"  said  Mr.  Slick, 
**and  stops  the  plough  in  the  furror,  and  spiles  the  ridges;  and 
attracts  the  lightning,  and  kills  the  cattle  that  run  under  it  from 
the  storm." 

"  The  cattle,  Sam,"  he  mildly  replied,  '*  so^netimes  attract  the 
Hghtning  that  rends  the  branches.    The  tree  does  not  destroy 
the  grass  beneath  its  shelter ;  but  nature,  while  it  refuses  to  pro- 
duce both  in  one  spot,  increases  the  quantity  of  grain  that  is 
m  at  a  distance,  in  consequence  of  the  protection  it  enjoya 
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against  the  ^ind.  Thus»  while  the  cnltivatiQii  of  the  soil  aiforek 
nurture  for  the  tree,  and  increases  its  size,  the  shelter  of  the  tree 
protects  the  grain*  What  ax  picture  of  a  nobleman  and  his  tenants  i 
What  a  type  of  the  political  world  is  to  be  found  here  in  the 
yisible  objects  of  nature  I  Here  a  man  rises  into  a  great  pubHc 
eharacter — ^is  ennobled,  founds  a  family,  and  his  posterity,  in 
time  feel  they  haye  the  honour  of  several  generations  of  ancestors 
ia  their  keeping,,  and  that  if  they  cannot  increase,  they  must  at 
least  not  tarnish,  the  lustre  of  their  name.  What  an  incentive 
to  virtuous  action !  What  an  antidote  to  dishonour !  But  here 
is  the  white  bait;  after  dinner  we  will  again  discourse  of  the 
Curlmg  Wave  and  The  Old  Oak  TreeJ.' 


CHAPTER  XXXVnL 

NATIONAL     CHABACTSB. 

After  dinner  Mr.  Hopewell  resumed  the  conversation  re- 
ferred to  in  the  last  chapter.  "1  observed  to  you  just  now. 
Squire,  that  there  were  three  things  that  moulded  na,tional  cha- 
racter; climate,  poUtical  institutions,  and  religion.  These  axe 
curious  speculations,  my  children,  and  well  worthy  of  study,  for 
we  are  too  apt  in  this  world  to  mistake  effect  for  cause.  Look 
at  the  operation  of  climate  on  an  Englishman.  The  cloudy  sky 
and  humid  atmosphere  in  this  country  renders  him  phlegmatic, 
while  the  uncertain  and  variable  weather,  by  constantly  driving 
him  to  shelter,  induces  him  to  render  that  shelter  as  commodious 
and  agreeable  as  possible.  Hence  home  is  predominant  with  him. 
Operating  on  all  his  household  equally  with  himself,  the  weather 
unites  all  in  the  family  circle.  Hence  his  domestic  virtues.  Ee- 
stricted  by  these  circumstances,  over  which  he  has  no  control,  to 
liis  own  fireside,  and  constitutionally  phlegmatic,  as  I  have  just 
observed,  he  becomes,  from  the  force  of  habit,  unwilling  to  en- 
large or  to  leave  that  circle.  Hence  a  reserve  and  coldness  of  man- 
f^  towards  strangers,  too  often  mistaken  for  the  pride  of  home 
or  purse.  His  habits  are  necessarily  those  of  business.  The 
weather  is  neither  too  hot  for  exertion,  nor  too  cold  for  exposure, 
but  such  as  to  require  a  comfortable  house,  abundance  of  fuel, 
uid  warm  clothing.  His  wants  are  numerous,  and  his  exertions 
must  correspond  to  them.  •  He  is,  therefore,  both  industrious  and 
ff^al.    Cross  the  channel,  and  a  sunny  sky  produces  the  re- 
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verse.  You  have  a  volatile  excitable  Frenchman ;  he  has  no 
place  that  deserves  the  name  of  a  home.  He  lives  in  the  gardens, 
the  fields,  in  the  pubhc  houses,  and  the  theatres.  It  is  no  incon- 
venience to  him  to  know  all  the  world.  He  has  all  these  places 
of  public  resort  to  meet  his  acquaintances  in,  and  they  meet  on. 
equal  terms.  The  cHmate  is  such  as  to  admit  of  light 
clothing,  and  slight  shelter ;  food  is  cheap,  and  but  Httle  more 
fuel  is  required  than  what  suffices  to  dress  it.;  but  little  exertion 
is  requisite,  therefore,  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  he  is 
an  idle,  thoughtless,  merry  fellow.  So  much  for  climate,  now 
for  pohtical  institutions  that  affect  character. 

"  I  need  only  advert  to  the  form  of  this  government,  a  limited 
monarchy,  which  is  without  doubt  the  best  that  human  wisdom 
has  yet  discovered,  or  that  accidental  circumstances  have  ever 
conspired  to  form.  Where  it  is  absolute,  there  can  be  no  freedom ; 
where  it  is  limited,  there  can  be  no  tyranny.  The  regal  power 
here  (notwithstanding  our  dread  of  royalty),  varies  very  little 
from  what  is  found  in  the  United  States  conducive  to  the  pubHc 
good,  to  delegate  to  the  President.  In  one  case  the  sceptre  is 
inherited  and  held  for  life,  in  the  other  it  is  bestowed  by  election, 
and  its  tenure  terminates  in  four  years.  Our  upper  legislative 
assembly  is  elective,  and  resembles  a  large  lake  into  which  nume- 
rous and  copious  streams  are  constantly  pouring,  and  from  which 
others  of  equal  size  are  perpetually  issuing.  The  President,  the 
Senators,  and  the  Representatives,  though  differently  chosen,  all 
belong  to  one  class ;  and  are  in  no  way  distinguishable  one  from 
the  other.  The  second  branch  of  the  legislature  in  England  is 
composed  of  nobility,  men  distinguished  alike  for  their  learning, 
their  accomplishments,  their  high  honour,  enormous  wealth,  mu- 
nificence, and  all  those  things  that  constitute,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  world,  greatness.  The  Queen,  then,  and  all  the  various 
orders  of  nobility,  are  not  only  in  realitv  above  all  others,  but  it  is 
freely,  fully,  and  cheerfully  conceded  ttat  they  are  so. 

**  With  us  all  religions  are  merely  tolerated,  as  a  sort  of  neces- 
sary evil ;  no  one  church  is  fostered,  protected,  or  adopted  by  the 
State.  Here  they  have  incorporated  one  with  the  State,  and 
given  the  name  of  the  kingdom  to  it,  to  distinguish  it  froid  all 
others — the  Church  of  England.  Excuse  my  mentioning  these 
truisms  to  you,  but  it  is  necessary  to  allude  to  them,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  instruction,  for  no  one  needs  that,  but  to  explain  their 
effect  on  character.  Here  then  are  permanent  orders  and  fixed 
institutions,  and  here  is  a  regular  well-defined  gradation  of  rank, 
from  the  sovereign  on  the  throne  to  the  country  squire ;  known 
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to  all,  acknowledged  by  all,  and  approved  of  by  all.  This  poli- 
tical stability  necessarily  imparts  stability  to  the  character,  and 
the  court  and  the  peerage  naturally  infuse  through  society,  by 
the  unavoidable  influence  of  the  models  they  present,  a  high  sense  of 
honour,  elegance  of  manners,  and  great  dignity  of  character  and 
conduct.  An  English  gentleman,  therefore,  is  kind  and  consi« 
derate  to  his  inferiors,  aSable  to  his  equals,  and  respectful  (not 
obsequious,  for  servility  belongs  to  an  absolute,  and  not  a  Umited 
monarchy,  and  is  begotten  of  power,  not  of  right)  to  his  supe- 
riors. What  is  the  case  where  there  are  no  superiors  and  no 
inferiors  ?  Where  all  strive  to  be  ^rst  and  none  are  admitted  to 
be  so ;  where  the  law,  in  direct  opposition  to  all  nature,  has 
declared  those  to  be  equal  who  are  as  unequal  in  their  talents  as 
they  are  in  their  pecuniary  means  ?  In  such  a  case  the  tone 
may  be  called  an  average  one,  but  what  must  the  average  of  the 
masses  be  in  intelligence,  in  morals,  in  civilization  ?  to  use  another 
mercantile  phrase,  it  must  inevitably  be  *  below  par.*  All  these 
things  are  elements  in  the  formation  of  character,  whether 
national  or  individual.  There  is  great  manUness,  great  sincerity, 
great  integrity,  and  a  great  sense  of  propriety  in  England,  arising 
from  the  causes  I  have  enumerated.  One  extraordinary  proof  of 
the  wholesome  state  of  the  public  mind  here  is,  the  condition 
of  the  press. 

"  By  the  law  of  the  land,  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  here 
secured  to  the  subject.  He  has  a  right  to  use  it,  he  is  punish- 
able only  for  its  abuse.  You  would  naturally  suppose,  that  the 
same  liberty  of  the  press  in  England  and  AmercaJ  or  in  Great 
Britain  and  Russia,  would  produce  the  same  effect,  but  this  is  by 
no  means  the  case.  Here  it  is  safe,  but  no  where  else,  not  even 
in  the  Colonies.  Here  a  Court,  an  Established  Church,  a  peer- 
age, an  aristocracy,  a  gentry,  a  large  army  and  navy,  and  last, 
though  not  least,  an  intelligent,  moral,  and  highly  respectable 
midcfle  class,  all  united  by  one  common  interest,  though  they 
have  severally  a  distinct  sphere,  and  are  more  or  less  connected 
by  ties  of  various  kinds,  constitute  so  large,  so  powerful,  and 
so  influential  a  body,  that  the  press  is  restrained.  It  may  talk 
boldly,  but  it  cannot  talk  licentiously;  it  may. talk  freely,  but 
not  seditiously.  7%e  good  feeling  of  the  country  is  too  strong. 
The  law  of  itself  is  everywhere  unequal  to  the  task.  There  are 
some  hberal  papers  of  a  most  demoralizing  character,  but  they 
are  the  exceptions  that  serve  to  show  how  safe  it  is  to  entrust 
Englishmen  with  this  most  valuable  but  most  dangerous  engine. 
In  France  these  checks,  though  nominaly  the  same,  scar' 
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exist.    To  the  great  body  of  the  people  a  different  tone  is  accept- 
able.     The  bad  feeling  of  the  country  is  too  strong, 

'^  In  the  United  States  and  in  the  Colonies  these  checks  are 
also  wanting.  Here  a  newspaper  is  often  a  joint-stock  proper tj. 
It  is  worth  thousands  of  pounds.  It  is  edited  by  men  of  colle- 
giate education,  and  fir^t  rate  talents.  It  sometimes  reflects,  and 
sometimes  acts,  upon  the  opinions  of  the  higher  classes.  To 
accomplish  this,  its  tone  must  be  equal,  and  its  ability,  if  possible, 
superior  to  that  of  its  patrons.  In  America,  a  bunch  of  quills 
and  a  paper,  with  the  promise  of  a  grocer  to  give  his  advertise- 
ments for  insertion,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  start  a  newspaper 
upon.  The  checks  I  have  spoken  of  are  wanting.  This  I  know 
to  be  the  case  with  us,  and  I  am  certain  your  experience  of  colo* 
nial  affairs  will  confirm  my  assertion  that  it  is  the  case  in 
the  provinces  also.  Take  up  almost  any  (I  won't  say  all, 
because  that  would  be  a  gross  libel  on  both  my  country  and 
yours) ;  but  take  up  almost  any  transatlantic  newspaper,  and 
how  much  of  personality,  of  imputation,  of  insolence,  of  agitation^ 
of  pandering  to  bad  passions,  is  there  to  regret  in  it  ?  The  good 
feeing  of  the  country  is  not  strong  enough  for  it.  Here  it  is  safe. 
With  us  it  is  safer  than  in  any  other  place  perhaps,  but  from  a 
totally  different  cause — from  the  enormous  number  that  are  pub- 
lished, which  limits  the  circulation  of  each,  distracts  rather  than 
directs  opinion,  and  renders  unity  of  design  as  well  as  unity  of  action 
impossible.  Where  a  few  papers  are  the  organs  of  the  public, 
the  public  makes  itself  heard  and  understood.  Where  thousands 
are  claiming  attention  at  the  same  time,  all  are  confounded,  and 
in  a  manner  disregarded.  But  to  leave  illustrations.  Squire, 
which  are  endless,  let  us  consider  the  effect  of  religion  in  the 
formation  of  character. 

**  The  Christian  religion  is  essentially  the  same  everywhere ; 
but  the  form  of  Church  government,  and  the  persons  by  whom 
it  is  administered,  modify  national  character  in  a  manner  alto- 
gether incredible  to  those  who  have  not  traced  these  things  up  to 
their  source,  and  down  to  their  consequences.  Now,  it  will 
startle  you  no  doubt  when  I  say,  only  tell  me  the  class  of  persons 
that  the  clergy  of  a  country  are  taken  from,  and  I  will  teUyou 
at  once  the  stage  of  refinement  it  is  in. 

"  In  England  the  clergy  are  taken  from  the  gentry,  some  few  from 
the  nobility,  and  some  few  from  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  bat 
niainly  from  the  gentry.  The  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  are 
gentlemen  and  scholars.  What  an  immense  advantage  that  is  to  a 
oonntry!    What  an  element  it  forms  in  the  re&ement  of   a 
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nation  I  when  a  high  sense  of  honour  is  superadded  to  the  ohliga- 
tion  of  religion.  France,  before  the  Beyolution,  had  a  most 
learned  and  accomplished  clergy  of  gentry,  and  the  high  state  of 
civilization  of  the  people  testified  to  their  influence.  In  the 
Bevolution  the  altar  was  oyertui-ned  with  the  throne— the  priest- 
hood was  dispersed,  and  society  received  its  tone  from  a  plebeian 
army.  What  a  change  has  since  come  over  the  nation.  It 
assumed  an  entirely  new  character.  Some  little  improvement 
has  taken  place  of  late ;  but  years  must  pass  away  before  France 
can  recover  the  loss  it  sustained  in  the  long-continued  absence  of 
its  amiable  and  enlightened  hierarchy.  A  mild,  tolerant,  charit- 
able, gentle,  humble,  creed  like  that  of  a  Christian,  should  be 
taught  and  exemplified  by  a  gentleman ;  for  nearly  all  his  attri- 
butes are  those  of  a  Christian.  This  is  not  theory.  An  English- 
man is  himself  a  practical  example  of  the  benefits  resulting  from 
the  union  between  the  Church  and  the  State,  and  the  clergy  and 
the  gentry. 

''  Take  a  country,  wkere  the  small  farmers  furnish  the 
ministers.  The  people  may  be  moral,  but  they  are  not  refined ; 
they  may  be  honest,  but  they  are  hard  ;  they  may  have  education, 
but  they  are  coarse  and  vulgar.  Go  lower  down  in  the  scale,  and 
take  them  from  the  peasantry.  Education  will  not  eradicate 
their  prejudices,  or  remove  their  vulgar  errors.  They  have  too 
many  feelings  and  passions  in  common  with  the  ignorant  asso- 
ciates of  their  youth,  to  teach  those,  from  whom  they  are  in 
no  way  distinguised  but  by  a  little  smattering  of  languages. 
While  they  deprecate  the  sera  of  darkness,  their  conversation, 
unknown  to  themselves,  fans  the  flame  because  their  early  train- 
ing has  made  them  regard  their  imaginary  grievances  as  real  ones, 
and  induce  them  to  bestow  their  sympathy  where  they  should 
give  their  counsel — or  to  give  their  coimsel  where  they  should 
interpose  their  authority.  A  thoroughly  low-bred '  ignorant 
clergy  is  a  sure  indication  of  the  ignorance  and  degradation  of  a 
nation.  What  a  dreadful  thing  it  is  when  any  man  can  preach, 
and  when  any  one  that  preaches,  as  in  Independent  or  Coloniid 
America,  can  procure  hearers ;  where  no  training,  no  learning  is 
required — where  the  voice  of  vanity,  or  laziness  is  often  mistaken 
^or  a  sacred  call,  where  an  ignorant  volubility  is  d^nified  with 
the  name  of  inspiration— where  pandering  to  prejudices  is 
popular,  and  where  popular  preaching  is  lucrative  !  How  dele- 
terious must  be  the  effect  of  such  a  state  of  things  on  the  public 
mmd. 

'It  is  easy  for  us  to  say^  this  constitution  or  that  constitution  is 
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the  perfection  of  reason.  We  boast  of  ours  that  it  confers  equal 
rights  on  all,  and  exclusive  privileges  on  none,  and  so  on ;  but 
there  are  other  things  besides  rights  in  the  world.  In  our 
government  we  surrender  certain  rights  for  the  protection  yielded 
by  government,  and  no  more  than  is  necessary  for  this  purpose  ; 
but  there  are  some  important  things  besides  protection.  In 
England  they  yield  more  to  obtain  more.  Some  concession  ia 
made  to  have  an  hereditary  throne,  that  the  country  may  not  be 
torn  to  pieces,  as  ours  is  every  five  years,  by  contending  parties, 
for  the  office  of  chief  magistrate  ;  or  that  the  nation,  hke  Rome 
of  old,  may  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  legions.  Some  conces- 
sion is  made  to  have  the  advantage  of  an  hereditary  peerage, 
that  may  repress  the  power  of  the  crown  on  one  side,  and  popular 
aggressions -on  the  other; — and  further  concession  is  made  to 
secure  the  blessings  of  an  Established  Church,  that  the  people 
may  not  be  left  to  themselves  to  become  the  prey  of  furious 
fanatics  like  Cromwell,  or  murderous  infidels  like  Robespierre ; 
and  that  superstitious  zeal  and  philosophical  indifference  may 
alike  be  excluded  from  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  What  is  the 
result  of  all  this  concession  that  Whigs  call  expensive  machinery. 
Radicals  the  ignorant  blunders  of  our  poor  old  forefathers,  and 
your  wholesale  Reformers  the  rapacity  of  might.  What  is  the 
result  ?  Such  a  moral,  social,  and  political  state,  as  nothing  but 
the  goodness  of  God  could  have  conferred  upon  the  people  in 
reward  for  their  many  virtues.  With  such  a  climate — such  a 
constitution,  and  such  a  church,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  national 
character  stands  so  high  that,  to  insure  respect  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  '  I  am  an  Englishman.' " 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THB    PULPIT   AND   THE    FRB8S. 

It  was  late  when  we  returned  to  London,  and  Mr.  Hopewell 
and  Colonel  Slick  being  both  fatigued,  retired  almost  immediately 
for  the  night. 

"Smart  man,  Minister,'*  said  the  Attach^,  "ain't  he?  You 
say  smart,  don't  you  ?  for  they  use  words  very  odd  here,  and 
then  fancy  it  is  us  talk  strange,  because  we  use  them  as  they  be. 
I  met  Laidy  Charlotte  West  to-day,  and  sais  I,  '  I  am  delighted 
to  hear  your  mother  has  grown  so  clever  lately.'     *  Clever  V  sail 
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she,  and  she  coloured  up  like  auytbin',  for  the  old  ladj,  the 
duchess,  is  one  of  the  biggest  noodles  in  all  England, — '  clever. 
Sir?'  '  Yes,'  sais  I,  'I  heerd  she  was  /ayiV  all  last  week,  and  is 
Q'SettitC  now.'  Oh,  Soliman  1  how  mad  she  looked.  '  Lajin' 
and  settin'.  Sir  }  I  don't  understand  you.'  *  Why,'  sais  I,  *  I 
heerd  she  kept  her  bed  last  week,  but  is  so  much  better  now,  she 
sot  up  yesterday  and  drove  out  to-day.*  '  Oh  I  better  ?'  sais  she, 
*  now  I  understand,  oh  yes !  thank  you,  she  is  a  great  deal  better :' 
and  she  looked  as  chipper  as  possible,  seein'  that  I  wam't  a  pokin' 
fun  at  her.  I  guess  I  used  them  words  wrong,  but  one  good 
thing  is,  she  won't  tell  the  story,  I  know,  for  old  marm's  sake. 
1  don't  know  whether  smart  is  the  word  or  no,  but  clever,  I  sup- 
pose, is. 

"Well,  he's  a  clever  old  man,  old  Minister,  too,  ain't  he? 
That  talk  of  his'n  about  the  curling  wave  and  national  character, 
to-day,  is  about  the  best  I've  heem  of  his  since  you  come  back 
agin.     The  worst  of  it  is,  he  carries  things  a  leetle  too  far.     A 
man  that  dives  so  deep  into  things  is  apt  to  touch  bottom  some- 
times with  his  head,  stir  the  mud,  and  rile  the  water  so,  he  can 
hardly  see  his  way  out  himself,  much  less  show  others  the  road. 
I  guess  he  went  a  leetle  too  low  that  time,  and  touched  the  sedi- 
ment, for  I  don't  'xactly  see  that  all  that  follows  from  his  pre- 
myses  at  all.     Still  he  is  a  book,  and  what  he  says  about  the 
pulpit  and  the  press  is  true  enough,  .that's  a  fact.     Their  in- 
fluence beats  all  natur'.      The  first  time  I  came  to  England  was 
in  one  of  our  splendid  liners.    TherQ.was  a  considerable  number 
of  passengers  on  board,  and  among  them  two  outlandish,  awk- 
ward, ongainly  looking  fellers,  from  Tammer  Squatter,  in  the 
State  o'  Main.     One  on  'em  was  a  preacher,  and  the  other  a 
literary  gentleman,   that  published  a  newspaper.      They   was 
always  together  a' most  like  two  oxen  in  a  parstur,  that  are  used 
to  be  yoked  together.     Where  one  was  t'  other  warn't  never  at 
no  great  distance.     They  had  the  longest  necks  and  the  longest 
legs  of  any  fellers  1  ever  see — reg'lar  cranes.      Swaller  a  frog 
whole  at  a  gulp,  and  bein'  temperance  chaps,  would  drink  cold 
water  enough  arter  for  him  to  swim  in.     The  prea'cher  had  a 
rusty  suit  of  black  on,  that  had  grown  brown  by  way  of  a  change. 
His  coat  had  been  made  by  a  Tammer  Squatter  tailor,  that  carried 
the  fashions  there  forty  years  ago,  and  stuck  to  'em  ever  since. 
The  waist  was  up  atween  the  shoulders,  and  the  tails  short  like  a 
boy's  jacket ;  his  trousers  was  most  too  tight  to  sit  down  com- 
fortable, and  as  they  had  no  straps,  they  wriggled,  and  wrinkled, 
And  worked  a'most  up  to  his  knees.     Onderneath  were  a  pair  of 
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water- proof  boots,  big  enough  to  wade  across  a  lake  in  a'mort. 
His  white  crayat  looked  as  yaller  as  if  he'd  kept  it  in  the  smoke- 
house where  he  cured  his  hams.  His  hat  was  a  yaller  white, 
too,  enormous  high  in  the  crown,  and  enormous  short  in  the  rim, 
end  the  nap  as  close  fed  down  as  a  sheep  pastur* — you  couldn't 
pull  enough  off  to  clot  your  chin,  if  you  had  scratched  it  in 
fihavin*.  Walkin'  so  much  in  the  woods  in  narror  paths,  he  had 
what  we  call  the  surveyor's  gait ;  half  on  him  went  first  to  clear 
the  way  thro'  the  bushes  for  t'  other  half  to  follow — ^his  knees 
and  his  shoulders  bein'  the  best  part  of  a  yard  before  him.  If 
he  warn't  a  droll  boy  it's  a  pity.  When  he  wam't  a  talldn'  to 
the  editor,  he  was  walkin'  the  deck  and  studyin'  a  book  for  dear 
life,  sometimes  a  lookin'  at  it,  and  then  holdin'  it  down  and 
repeatin',  and  then  lookin'  agin  for  a  word  that  had  slipt  thro' 
his  fingers.  Confound  him,  he  was  always  runnin'  agin  me, 
most  knockin'  me  down;  so  at  last,  'stranger/  saisi,  'yon 
always  talk  when  you  sit,  and  always  read  when  you  walk ;  now 
jist  revarse  the  thing,  and  make  use  of  your  eyes,  or  some  of 
them  days  you'll  break  your  nose.'  '  I  thank  you  for  the  hint, 
Mr.  Slick,*  sais  he,  *  I'll  take  your  advice.*  *  Mr.  Slick,'  sais  I, 
*why,  how  do  you  know  me  V  *  Oh,'  sais  he,  *  everybody  knows' 
you,  I  was  told  when  I  came  on  board  you  was  the  man  that 
wrote  the  Clockmaker,  and  a  very  cute  book  it  is  too ;  a  great 
deal  of  human  natur'  in  it.  Come,  s'pose  we  sit  down  and  talk 
a  leetle.'  Sais  I,  'that  must  be  an  entertainin'  book  you  are 
a-readin'  of, — ^what  is  it?'  'Why,'  sais  he,  'it's  a  Hebrew 
Grammar.'  'A  Hebrew  Grammar,  sais  I,  'why  what  on  airth 
do  you  larn  Hebrew  for  V  Says  he,  '  I*m  a-goin'  to  the  Holy 
Land  for  the  sake  of  my  health,  and  I  want  to  lam  a  leetle  of 
their  gibberish  afore  I  go.'  '  Pray,'  sais  I,  '  'xcuse  me,  stranger, 
but  what  line  are  you  in .''  '  I'm,'  sais  he,  '  a  leader  of  the 
Christian  bacd  at  Tammer  Squatter.'  '  Can  you  play  the  key 
bugle  V  sais  I,  '  I  have  one  here,  and  it  sounds  grand  in  the  open 
air ;  it's  loud  enough  to  give  a  pole-cat  the  ague.  What  instru- 
ments do  you  play  on  ?  Oh,  lord !'  sais  I,  '  let's  have  the  gals 
on  deck,  and  get  up  a  dance.  Have  you  a  fiddle  V  '  Oh,'  sais 
he,  '  Mr.  Slick,  don't  bamm,  I'm  a  minister.'  '  Well,  why  the 
plague  didn't  you  say  so,'  sais  I,  '  for  I  actually  misunderstood 
you,  I  did  indeed.  I  know  they  have  a  black  band  at  Boston. 
and  a  capital  one  it  is  too,  for  they  have  most  excellent  ears  for 
music  has  those  niggers,  but  then  they  pyson  a  room  so,  yon 
can't  set  in  it  for  five  minutes  ;  and  they  have  a  white  band,  and 
^hey  are  Christians,  which  them  oncircumcised  imps  of  darkness 
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ain*t ;  and  I  swear  to  man,  I  thought  jtm  meant  yon  was   m 
leader  of  one  of  those  white  Christian  bands.'     '  Well/  sais  he, 
'I  used  that  word  leader  because  it's  a  humble  wovd,  and  I  am  a 
humble  man  ;  but  minister  is  better,  'cause  it  ain't  open  to  such 
a  droll  mistake  as  that/    He  then  up  and  told  me  he  was  in ' 
delicate  health,  and  the  Tammer  8quatter  ladies  of  his  congr^a- 
tion  had  subscribed  two  thousand  dollars  for  him  to  take  a  tower 
to  Holy  Land,  and  then  lecturin'  on  it  next  winter  for  them. 
'  Oh !'  sais  I,  '  I  see  you  prefer  bein'  paid  for  omission  better 
tban  a  mission.'     '  Well,'  says  he,  *  we  aim  it,  and  work  awfbl 
hard.    The  other  day  as  I  passed  thro'  Bosting,  the  reverend 
Mr.  Funnyeye  sais  to  me — Hosiah,  sals  he,  I  envy  you  your 
visit.    I  wish  I  could  get  up  a  case  for  the  women  too,  for  they 
would  do  it  for  me  in  a  minnit ;  but  the  devil  of  it  is,  sais  he, 
I  have  a  most  ungodly  appetite,  and  am  so  distressin'  well, 
and  look  so  horrid  healthy,  I   am  afeerd  it  won't  go  down. 
^0  give  me  a  receipt  for  lookin'  pale. — Go  to  Tammer  Squat- 
ter,   sais   I,    and  do  ,my    work  m    my  absence,    and  see  if 
the  women  won't  work  you  off  your  legs  in  no  time ;  women 
havn't  no  marcy  on  bosses  and  preachers.     They  keep  'em  a 
goin'  day  and  night,  and  think  they  can't  drive  'em  fast  enoi]^h. 
In  long  winter  nights,  away  back  in  the  country  there,  they  ain't 
content  if  they  havn't  strong  hyson  tea,  and  preachin'  every 
n^ht ;  and  no  mortal  man  can  stand  it,  unless  his  lungs  was  as 
strong  as  a  blacksmith's  bellows  is.    They  ain't  stingy  though, 
I  tell  you,  they  pay  down  handsome,  go  the  whole  figur',  and  do 
the  thing  genteel.      Two  thousand  dollars  is  a  pretty  little  sutti, 
ain't  it  ?  and  I  needn't  come  back  till  it's  gone.     Back-wood 
preachin'  is  hard  work,  but  it  pays  well  if  there  ain't  too  many 
feedin'  in  the  same  pastur'.    There  ain't  no  profession  a'most  in 
all  our  country  that  gives  so  much  power,  and  so  much  influence 
as  preachin'.     A  pop'lar  preacher  can  do  anything,  especially  if 
l^e  is  wise  enough  to  be  a  comfort,  and  not  a  caution  to  sinners.' 

"  Well,  the  Editor  looked  Uke  a  twin-brother.  He  wore  a 
long  loose  brown  great-coat,  that  hung,  down  to  his  heels.  Once 
on  a  time  it  had  to  mount  guard  over  an  under-coat ;  now  it  was 
promoted.  His  trowsers  was  black,  and  shined  in  the  sun  as  if 
they  had  been  polished  by  mistake  for  his  boots.  They  was  a 
leetle  of  the  shortest,  too,  and  show'd  the  rim  of  a  pair  of  red 
flannel  drawers,  tied  with  white  tape,  and  a  pair  of  thunder  and 
lightning  socks.  He  wore  no  shoes,  but  only  a  pair  of  Indian 
Hubbers,  that  was  too  big  for  him,  and  every  time  he  took  a  step 
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it  made  two  beats,  one  for  the  rubber,  and  the  other  for  the  foot, 
80  that  it  sounded  like  a  four-footed  beast. 

"  They  were  whappers,  you  may  depend.  They  actilly  looked 
like  young  canoes.  Every  now  and  then  he'd  slip  xon  the  wet 
deck,  pull  his  foot  out  of  the  rubber,  and  then  hop  on  one  leg  to 
t'other  side,  'till  it  was  picked  up  and  handed  to  him.  His  shirt 
collar  nearly  reached  his  ear,  and  a  black  stock  buckled  tight 
round  his  throat,  made  his  long  neck  look  as  if  it  had  outgrown 
its  strength,  and  would  go  into  a  decline,  if  it  didn't  fill  out  as  it 
grew  older.  When  he  was  in  the  cabin  he  had  the  table  covered 
with  long  strips  of  printed  paper  that  looked  like  columns  cut  out 
of  newspapers.  He,  too,  had  got  on'  a  mission.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate from  the  Tammer  Squj^tter  Anti-Slavery  Society  that  had 
subscribed  to  send  him  to  attend  the  general  meetin'  to  London. 
He  was  full  of  importance,  and  generally  sat  armed  with  two 
steel  pens ;  one  in  his  hand,  for  use,  and  another  atween  his  ear 
and  his  head,  to  relieve  guard  when  the  other  was  off  duty.  He 
was  a  composin'  of  his  speech.  He  would  fold  his  arms,  throw 
himself  back  in  his  chair,  look  intently  at  the  ceiling,  and  then 
suddenly,  as  if  he  had  caught  an  idea  by  the  tail,  bend  down  and 
write  as  fast  as  possible,  until  he  had  recorded  it  for  ever.  Then, 
relapsin'  again  into  a  brown  study,  he  would  hum  a  tune  until 
another  bright  thought  again  appeared,  when  he'd  poimce  upon 
it  like  a  cat,  and  secure  it.  If  he  didn't  make  faces,  it's  a  pity, 
workin'  his  lips,  twitchin'  his  face,  winkin'  his  eye,  lightin'  up 
his  brows,  and  wrinklin'  his  forehead,  awful.  It  must  be  shock- 
ing hard  work  to  write,  I  tell  you,  if  all  folks  have  such  a  time  on 
it  as  he  had.  At  last  he  got  his  speech  done,  for  he  ginn  over 
writin',  and  said  he  had  made  up  his  mind.  He  supposed  it 
would  cost  the  Union  the  loss  of  the  Southern  States,  but  duty 
must  be  done.  Tammer  Squatter  was  not  to  be  put  down  and  ter- 
rified by  any  power  on  airth.  One  day,  as  I  was  a  laying  on  the 
seats,  taking  a  stretch  for  it,  I  heerd  him  say  to  the  Preacher, 
*  You  have  not  done  your  duty.  Sir.  The  Pulpit  has  left  aboli- 
tion to  the  Press.  The  Press  is  equal  to  it.  Sir ;  but  of  course  it 
will  require  longer  time  to  do  it  in.  They  should  have  gone  toge- 
ther. Sir,  in  the  great  cause.  I  shall  teU  the  Christian  ministry 
in  my  speech,  they  have  not  sounded  the  alarm  as  faithful  sen- 
tinels.  I  suppose  it  will  bring  all  the  churches  of  the  Union  on 
me,  but  the  Press  is  able  to  bear  it  alone.  It's  unfair  tho'.  Sir. 
and  you  don't  know  your  power.  The  Pulpit  and  the  Press  can 
move  the  world.    That,  Sir,  is  the  Archimedean  lever.*     The 
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crittur  was  right,  Squire,  if  two  such  gonies  as  them  could  talk  it 
into  'em,  and  write  it  into  'em,  at  such  an  outlandish  place  as 
Tammer  Squatter,  that  never  would  have  been  heerd  of  to  the  sea- 
board, if  it  hadn't  a-been  the  boundary  question  made  it  talked 
of;  and  one  on  'em  got  sent  to  Holy  Land,  'cause  he  guessed  he 
looked  pale,  and  know'd  he  felt  lazy,  and  t'other  sent  to  have  a 
lark  to  London,  on  a  business  all  the  world  knows  London  hante 
got  nothin'  to  do  with ;  I  say  then,  there  can't  be  better  proof  of 
the  power  of  the  Pulpit  and  the  Press  than  that.  Influence  is 
one  thing,  and  power  another.  Influence  is  nothin',  any  man  can 
get  votes ;  with  us,  we  give  them  away,  for  they  ain't  worth 
sellin'.  But  power  is  shown  in  makin'  folks  shell  out  their 
money ;  and  more  nor  half  the  subscriptions  in  the  world  are 
preached  out  of  folks,  or  *  pressed'  out  of  'em — that's  a  fact.  I 
wish  they  would  go  in  harness  together  always,  for  we  couldn't 
do  without  either  on  them ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  the  Pulpit, 
in  a  gineral  way,  pulls  agin'  the  Press,  and  if  ever  it  succeeds,  the 
world,  like  old  Rome,  will  be  all  in  darkness,  and  bigotry  and 
superstition  will  cover  the  land.  Without  the  Pulpit  we  snould 
be  heathens ;  without  the  Press  we  should  be  slaves.  It  becomes 
us  Protestants  to  support  one,  and  to  protect  the  other.  Yes ! 
tbey  are  great  engines,  are  the  Pulpit  and  the  Press,'' 


CHAPTER  XL. 

WATERLOO    AND  BUNKER-HILL. 

As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over  this  morning.  Colonel  Slick  left 
the  house,  as  usual  alone.  Ever  since  his  arrival  in  London,  his 
conduct  has  been  most  eccentric.  He  never  informs  his  son 
where  he  is  going,  and  very  seldom  alludes  to  the  business  that 
induced  him  to  come  to  England,  and  when  he  does,  he  stu- 
diously avoids  any  explanation.  I  noticed  the  distress  of  the 
Attach^,  who  evidently  fears  that  he  is  deranged  ;  and  to  divert 
his  mind  from  such  a  painful  subject  of  conversation,  asked  him 
if  he  had  not  been  in  Ireland  during  my  absence. 

**  Ah,"  said  he,  **  you  must  go  to  Ireland,  Squire.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  countries  in  the  world, — few  people  see  it, 
because  they  fear  it.  I  don't  speak  of  the  people,  for  agitation 
has  ruined  them  :  but  I  speak  oif  the  face  of  natur',  for  that  is 
the  work  of  Gcd.    It  is  splendid— that's  a  fact.    There  is  more 
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water  tbere  than  in  England,  and  of  conrse  more  light  in  the 
lamdnoape.  ])t»  features  are  bolder,  and  of  course  more  pic- 
ture8()ue.  Oh,  you  nuirt  see  KiUamev, — ^we  haven't  nothin'  to 
compare  to  it.  The  Scotch  lakes  ain't  fit  to  be  named  on  the 
same  daj  with  it, — our'n  are  longer  and  broader,  and  deeper  and 
bigger;  and  everything  but  prettier.  I  don't  think  there  is 
nothin'  ecpsal  to  it.  Loch  Katrein  and  Loch  Lomond  have  been 
bedeviled  by  poets,  who  have  dragged  all  the  world  there  to  dis- 
a]^oint  'em,  and  folks  oome  awaj  as  mad  as  hatters  at  bein'  made 
fools  of,  when,. if  they  had  been  let  alone,  they'd  a4ied  as  bad 
perhaps  as  the  poets  have,  and  overpraised  them  themselves  most 
likely.  If  you  want  a  son  not  to  fall  in  love  with  any  splenderi- 
femus  gall,  praise  her  up  to  the  skies,  call  her  an  angel,  say  she  is 
a  whole  team  and  a  horse  to  spare,  and  all  that :  the  moment  the 
crittur  sees  her,  he  is  a  little  grain  disappointed,  and  says,  '  Well, 
she  is  handsome,  that's  a  fact,  but  she  is  not  so  very  very  ever- 
lastin'  pretty  arter  all.'  Then  he  criticises  her  : — *  Her  foot  is 
too  thick  in  the  instep — ^her  elbow  bone  is  sharp — she  rouges — 
is  affected,  and  so  on  4'  and  the  more  you  oppose  him,  the  more 
he.  abuses  her,  till  he  swears  she  is  misreported,  and  ain't  hand- 
some at  ail.; — say  noihin'  to  him,  and  he  is  spooney  over  head 
and  ears  in  a  miaute ;  he  sees  all  beauties  and  no  defects,  and  is 
for  walkin'  into  her  affections  at  oncet.  Nothin'  damages  a  gall, 
a  preacher,  or  a  lake,  like  over-praise ;  a  boss  is  one  of  the  onliest 
things  in  natur'  that  is  helpet  by  it.  Now  Killamey  ain't  over- 
praised— it  tante  praised  htdf  enough  ; — the  Irish  praise  it  about 
the  toploftiest,  the  Lord  knows — but  then  nobody  minds  what 
they  say — they  blarney  so  like  madi  Bnt  it's  safe  from  the 
poets.  My  praise  won't  hurt  it,  'cause  if  I  was  to  talk  till  I  was 
hoarse,  I  couldn't  persuade  people  to  go  to  a  country  where  the 
sting  was  taken  out  of  the  snakes,  and  the  pyson  out  of  the  toads^ 
and  the  venom  out  of  reptiles  of  all  kindi^  and  given  to  whiga^ 
demagogues,  agitators,  radicals,  and  devils  of  all  sorts  and  lano^ 
ytho  have  biled  it  down  to  an  essence,  and  poured  it  out  into  the 
national  cup,  until  all  them  that  drink  of  it  foam  at  the  monUL 
and  rave  like  madmen.  But  you  are  a  stranger,  and  no  one  there 
will'  hurt  the  hair  of  a  stranger's  head.  It*s  only  each  other 
they're  at.  60  there  and  see  it.  It  was  Minister  sent  me  there. 
Oh,  how  he  raved  about  it !  '  60,'  said  he,  '  go  there  of  a  fine 
day,  when  the  Lake  is  sleeping  in  the  sunbeams,  and  the  jealous 
mountain  extends  its  shadowy  veil,  to  conceal  its  beautiful  boBom. 
ffom  the  intru^ve  gaze  of  the  stranger.  Go  when  the  Hsht  sil-' 
"""^  vapour  rises  up  like  a  transpaient  scarf,  and  folds  itseli  round 
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<lie  lofly  sunlmit  of  Msngerton,  till  it  is  lost  in  the  fleecy  clouds 
of  the  upper  regions.  Rest  on  your  oars,  and  drift  slowly  down 
to  the  hase  of  the  cliff,  and  give  utterance  to  the  emotions  of  your 
heart,  and  say,  *  Oh,  Grod,  how  heautiftd !'  and  your  voice  will 
awaken  the  sleeping  echoes  from  their  drowsy  caverns,  and  every 
rock  and  every  cave,  and  every  crag,  and  every  peak  of  the 
mountain  will  respond  to  your  feelings,  and  echo  hack  in  a  thou- 
sand voices,  *  Oh,  God,  how  beautiful !'  Then  trim  your  bark  to 
the  coming  breeze,  and  steer  for  Muckross  Abbey.  Pause  here 
again,  to  take  a  last,  long,  lingering  look  at  this  scene  of  love- 
Imess — and  with  a  mind  thus  elevated  and  purified,  turn  from 
nature  to  nature's  Grod,  and  entering  upon  the  awful  solitude  that 
Kigns  over  this  his  holy  temple,  kneel  on  its  broken  altar,  and 
pray  to  Him  that  made  this  island  so  beautiful,  to  vouchsafe  in 
his  goodness  and  mercy  to  make  it  also  tranquil  and  happy. 
Gro,'  he  said,  *  and  see  it  as  I  did,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  and 
then  tell  me  if  you  were  not  reminded  of  the  Garden  of  £den, 
and  the  passage  of  light  whereby  Angels  descended  and  ascended, 
*-when  man  was  pure  and  woman  innocent.' " 

••  Well  done,  Mr.  Slick,**  I  said,  •'  tiiat's  the  highest  flight  I 
ever  heard  you  undertake  to  commit  to  memory  yet.  You  are 
really  quite  inspired,  and  in  your  poetry  have  lost  your  provin- 
cialism." V  ^ 

'•  My  pipe  is  out,  Squire,"  he  said,  '*  I  fbrgot  I  was  talkin'  to 
you ;  I  actilly  thought  I  was  a  talkin'  to  the  galls ;  and  they  are  so 
romantic,  one  must  give  'em  a  touch  above  common,  'specially 
in  the  high  circles  I'me  in.  Minister  always  talks  like  a  book, 
and  since  you've  been  gone  I  have  been  larms'  all  our  own  native 
poets  over  and  over,  so  as  to  get  pieces  by  heart,  and  quote  'em, 
and  my  head  runs  thafway  like.  FU  be  hanged  if  I  don't  think 
I  OQuld  write  it  myself,  if  it  would  pay,  and  was  worth  whiles 
which  it  ain't,  and  I  had  nothin'  above  paartickelar  to  do,  whidi 
I  have.  I  am  glad' yon  checked  me,  tho*.  It  lowers  one  in  the 
eyes  of  foreigners  to  talk  galHsh  that  way  to  men.  But  raelly  it 
is  a  fust  chop  place;  tiie  dear  thing;  rael  jam,  and  no  mistake; 
yon  can't  ditto  Killamey  nowhere,  I  know." 

Here  the  Colonel  entered  abruptly,  and  said,  "  I  have  seed 
him,  Sam,  I  have  seed  him,  my  boy." 

**  Seen  whom  ?"  said  the  Attach^. 

"Why  Gineral  Wellington,  to  be  sure,  the  first  man  of  the 
i^,  and  well  worth  seeur  he  is  too,  especially  to  a  military  man 
hke  me.  Whaf  s  a  prize  ox  to  him,  or  a  calf  with  two  headis 
or  a  caravan,  or  any  other  living  show  V* 
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"  Why  surely,  father,  you  haven't  been  there  to  his  hou8e» 
have  you  ?" 

**  To  be  sure  1  have.  What  do  you  think  I  came  here  for, 
but  to  attend  to  a  matter  of  vast  importance  to  me  and  you,  and 
all  of  us ;  and,  at  spare  time,  to  see  the  Tunnel,  and  the  Gineral, 
and  the  Queen,  and  the  Tower,  and  such  critturs,  eh  ?  Seen 
him,  why,  in  course  I  have ;  I  went  to  the  door  of  his  house, 
and  a  good  sizable  one  it  is  too,  most  as  big  as  a  state  house, 
(only  he  has  made  the  front  yard  look  like  a  pound,  with  them 
horrid  nasty  great  ugly  barn-yard  gates,)  and  rung  the  bell,  and 
sais  a  gentleman  that  was  there,  '  Your  name.  Sir,  if  you  please ;' 
'Lieutenant-Colonel  Slick,'  sais  I,  'one  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
heroes.'  'Walk  in  here.  Sir,'  sais  he,  'and  I  will  see  if  his 
Grace  is  at  home,'  and  then  in  a  minute  back  he  comes,  and 
treats  me  most  respectful,  I  must  say,  bowin'  several  times,  and 
sais,  '  this  way,  Sir,'  and  he  throws  open  a  door  and  bawls  out, 
'  Lieutenant-Colonel  Slick.'  When  I  come  in,  the  Gineral  was 
a  sittin'  down  readin',  but  as  soon  as  he  heerd  my  name,  he  laid 
down  the  paper  and  rose  up,  and  I  stood  still,  threw  up  old 
Liberty,  (you  know  I  call  this  here  old  staiF  old  Liberty,  for  it  is 
made  out  of  the  fust  liberty  pole  ever  sot  up  in  Slickville,) — 
threw  up  old  Liberty,  and  stood  on  the  salute,  as  we  officers  do 
in  reviews  on  Independence  day,  or  at  gineral  trainin's.  When 
he  seed  that,  he  started  like.  'Don't  be  skeered,'  sais  I  '  Gine- 
ral, don't  be  skeered ;  I  ain't  a  goin'  for  to  hurt  you,  but  jist  to 
salute  you  as  my  senior  officer,  for  it  tante  often  two  such  old 
heroes  like  you  and  me  meet,  I  can  tell  you.  You  fit  at  Water- 
loo, and  I  fit  at  Bunker's  Hill ;  you  whipt  the  French,  and  we 
whipt  the  EngUsh ;  p'raps  history  can't  show  jist  two  such 
battles  as  them  ;  they  take  the  rag  off,  quite.  I  was  a  Sargint» 
then,'  sais  I.  '  So  I  should  thiak,'  sais  he.  '  Strange,  Squire, 
ain't  it,  a  military  man  can  tell  another  miHtary  with  half  an 
eye  ? — '  So  I  should  think,'  sais  he. — There  ain't  no  deceivin* 
of  them.  They  can  tell  by  the  way  you  stand,  or  walk,  or  hold 
your  head ;  by  your  look,  your  eye,  your  voice  ;  by  every  thin; 
there  is  no  mistake  in  an  old  veteran.  '  So  I  should  Ihink,'  sais 
he.  '  But  pray  be  seated.  I  have  seen  your  son.  Sir,'  sais  he, 
'  the  Attach^ ;  he  has  afforded  us  a  great  deal  of  amusement.' 
'  Sam  is  a  cute  man,  Gineral,'  sais  I,  '  and  always  was  from  a 
boy.  It's  ginerally  allowed  a  man  must  rise  airly  in  the  mornin' 
to  catch  him  asleep,  I  can  tell  you.  Tho'  I  say  it  that  shouldn't 
Bay  it,  seein'  that  I  am  his  father ;  he  is  a  well-informed  man  in 
most  things.     He  is  a'most  a  grand  judge  of  a  boss,  Gineral ; 
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be  knows  their  whole  shape^  make,  and  hreed ;  there's  not  a 
p'int  ahout  one  he  don't  know ;  and  when  he  is  mounted  on  '  Old 
Clay/  the  way  he  cuts  dirt  is  cautionary ;  he  can  make  him  pick 
Qp  miles  with  his  feet,  and  throw  'em  behind  him  faster  than 
any  hoss  that  ever  trod  on  iron.  He  made  them  stare  a  few  in  the 
colonies,  I  guess.  It  ain't  every  corn-field  you  can  find  a  man 
in  'xactly  like  him,  I  can  tell  you.  He  can  hoe  his  way  with 
most  any  one  I  ever  sec.  Indeed  few  men  can  equal  him  in 
horned  cattle,  either ;  he  can  lay  an  ox  with  most  men ;  he  can 
actilly  tell  the  weight  of  one  to  five  pounds.  There  is  no  homed 
cattle  here,  tho',  for  it's  all  housen.'  *  There  are  more  in  the 
high  circles  he  moves  in,'  sais  the  Gineral,  smilin',  '  than  you 
would  suppose.'  Oh,  he  smiled  pretty !  he  don't  look  fierce  as 
you'd  guess  that  an  old  hero  would.  It's  only  ensigns  do  that, 
to  look  big.  *  There  are  more  in  the  high  circles  he  moves  in  * 
sais  the  Gineral  smilin',  'than  you  would  suppose.'  'There 
inought  be,'  sais  I,  '  but  I  don't  see  none  on  'em,  for  the  high 
circles  are  all  big  squares  here,  and  the  pastur's  are  all  built  over, 
every  inch  on  'em,  with  stone  and  brick.  I  wonder  if  I  could 
get  some  of  the  calves,  they  would  improve  the  breed  to  Slick- 
ville  amazingly.  Sam  sent  me  a  Bedford  pig,  last  year,  and 
raelly  it  was  a  sight  to  behold;  small  bone,  thick  j'int,  short 
neck,  broad  on  the  back,  heavy  on  the  ham,  and  took  next  to 
nothin'  to  feed  him,  nother ;  I  sold  the  young  ones  for  twenty 
dollars  a  piece,  I  did  upon  my  soul,  fact,  I  assure  you,  not  a 
word  of  a  lie  in  it. 

** '  Well,  well,'  sais  I,  '  only  think,  that  I,  a  hero  of  Bunkei 
Hill,  should  have  lived  to  see  the  hero  of  Waterloo.  I  wish  you 
Would  shake  hands  along  with  me,  Gineral,  it  will  be  somethin' 
to  brag  of,  I  can  tell  you ;  it  will  show  our  folks  you  have  for- 
given us.'  •  Forgiven  you  ?'  said  he  lookin'  puzzled.  *  Yes,' 
says  I,  *  forgiven  us  for  the  almighty  everlastin'  whippin'  we  give 
you,  in  the  Revolutionary  war.'  '  Oh !'  said  he,  smilin'  again, 
'now  I  understand — oh  1  quite  forgiven,  I  assure  you,'  sais  he, 
*  quite.'  •  That's  noble,'  sais  I,  *  none  but  a  brave  man  forgives 
^a  coward,  Gineral,  never  does  ;  a  brave  man  knows  no  fear,  and 
is  above  all  revenge.  That's  very  noble  of  you,  it  shows  the 
great  man  and  the  hero.  It  was  a  tremendous  fight  that,  at 
Bunker  Hill.  We  .allowed  the  British  to  come  on  till  we  seed  the 
whites  of  their  eyes,  and  then  we  let  'em  have  it.  Heaven  and 
airth !  what  capers  the  first  rank  cut,  jumpin',  rearin',  plungin', 
staggerin',  fallin' ;  then,  afore  they  formed  afresh,  we  laid  it  into 
em  agin  and  agin,  till  they  lay  in  winrows  like.     P'raps  nothin' 
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was  ever  seen  done  so  beautiful  in  this  blessed  world  of  our'n. 
There  was  a  doctor  from  Boston  eommanded  us,  and  he  was  un- 
fortunately killed  there.  Tho'  it's  an  ill  wind  that  don't  blow 
somebody  good ;  if  the  doctor  hadn't  got  his  flint  fixed  there, 
p'raps  you'd  never  a-heerd  of  Washington.  But  I  needn't  tell 
you,  in  course  you  know  all  about  Bunker  Hill ;  every  one  has 
heerd  tell  of  that  sacred  spot.'  *  Bunker  Hill  !  Bunker  Hill !' 
sais  the  Gineral,  pretendin'  to  roll  up  his  eyes,  *  Bunker  Hill  ? — 
I  think  I  have — where  is  it  ?'  *  Where  is  it,  eh  ?'  sais  I.  'So 
you  never  heerd  tell  of  Bunker  Hill,  eh  ?  and  p'raps  you  never 
heerd  tell  of  Lexington,  nother  ?'  *  Why,'  sais  he,  *  to  tell  you 
the  truth.  Colonel  Slick,  the  life  I  have  led  has  been  one  of  such 
activity,  I  have  had  no  time  to  look  into  a  lexicon  since  I  give  up 
schoolin',  and  my  Greek  is  rather  rusty  I  confess.'  'Why, 
damnation  I  man,'  sais  I,  '  Lexington  ain't  in  any  of  them  Greek 
republics  at  all,  but  in  our  own  everlastin'  almighty  one.'  *  Praps 
you  mean  Vinegar  Hill,'  sais  he,  *  where  the  rebels  fought,  in 
Ireland  ?  It  is  near  Inniscorthy.  *  Vinegar  devil,'  sais  I,  for  I 
began  to  get  wrathy  for  to  come  for  to  go  for  to  pertend  that 
way.  *  I  don't  wonder  it  is  sour  to  you,  and  the  Vinegar  has 
made  your  memory  a  little  mothery.  No,  it  ain't  in  Ireland  at 
all,  but  in  Massachusetts,  near  Boston.'  *  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon', 
he  sais,  *  Oh,  yes !  I  do  recollect  now  ;  Oh  yes !  the  Americans 
fought  well  there,  veiy  well  indeed.'  'Well,  Sir,'  sais  I,  'I  was 
at  that  great  and  glonous  battle ;  I  am  near  about  the  sole  sur- 
vivor— ^the  only  one  to  tell  the  tale.  I  am  the  only  man,  I  guess, 
that  can  say, — I  have  seed  Waterloo  and  Bunker's  Hill — ^Wel- 
lington and  Washington.  (I  put  them  two  forrard  first,  the* 
our'n  was  first  in  time  and  first  in  renown,  for  true  polita&ess 
always  says  to  the  stranger,  after  you.  Sir,  is  manners.)  And 
I  count  it  a  great  privilege  too,  I  do  indeed,  Gineral.  I  heerd  of 
you  afore  I  come  here,  I  can  tell  you ;  your  name  is  well  known 
to  Slickville,  I  assure  you.'  '  Oh,  I  feel  quite  flattered !'  sud 
Duke.  '  Sam  has  made  you  known,  I  can  assure  you.  Indeed,* 
sais  he,  smilin',  (there  ain't  nothin'  ferocious  about  that  man,  I 
can  tell  you),  *I  am  very  much  indebted  to  your  son.'  He  did 
upon  my  soul,  them  were  his  very  words,  'I  am  much  indebted 
to  your  son.'  I  hope  I  may  be  darned  to  darnation  if  he  didn't. 
'  very  much  indebted,'  he  said.  '  Not  at  all,'  sais  I,  '  Sam  would 
do  that,  and  twice  as  much  for  you  any  day.  He  writes  to  my 
darter  all  his  sayin's  and  doin's,  and  I  am  proud  to  see  yon  aad 
^e  are  so  thick,  you  will  And  him  a  very  cute  man,  and  if  you 
aot  a  hosB,  Sam  is  your  man.    You've  heem  tell  of  Doctor 
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Ivory  Hovey,  Gineral,  hante  you,  the  tooth  doetor  of  Sliekville  }' 
'  No,'  sais  he,  *  no  !'  '  Not  hear  of  Doctor  Ivory  Hovey.  of  Slidk- 
ville  ?•  sais  I.  *  No ;  I  never  heem  of  hun/  he  sais.  •  Well, 
that's  strange  too,'  sais  I,  '  I  thought  everybody  had  heerd  tell 
of  him.  Well,  you've  sartainly  heem  of  Deacon  WestfVdl,  him 
that  made  tliat  grand  spec  at  Alligator's  Lick  ?'  *  I  mi^t,'  bub 
he,  *  but  I  do  not  recollect/     '  Well,  that's  'cussed  odd,'  sais  I, 

*  for  both  on  *em  have  heem  of  you  and  Waterloo  too,  but  then  "we 
are  an  enlightened  people.  Well,  they  are  couBled  the  best 
judges  of  hoss-flesh  in  our  country,  but  they  both  knock  under  to 
Sam.  Yes  !  if  you  want  a  boss,  ax  Sam,  and  he'll  pjpk  you  out 
one  for  my  sake,  that  won't  stumble  as  your'n  did  t'other  day, 
and  nearly  broke  your  neck.  Washington  was  fond  of  a  boss ; 
I  suppose  you  never  seed  him?  you  mought,  for  you  are  no 
chicken  now  in  age  —  but  I  guess  not.'  '  I  never  had  that 
honour,'  he  said.  He  said  'honour,*  he  did  upon  my  soul. 
Heroes  are  never  jealous  ;  it's  only  mean  low-spirited  scoundiek 
that  are  jealous.     '  I  never  had  that  honour,'  he  said. 

"  Now  I  must  say  I  feel  kinder  proud  to  hear  the  fast  man  m 
the  age  call  it  an  *  honour*  jist  to  have  seed  him  —  for  it's  an 
honour,  and  no  mistake  :  but  it  ain*t  every  one,  especially  a  Bri- 
tisher, that  is  high-minded  enough  to  say  sot  But  Wellington  is 
a  military  man,  and  that  makes  the  hero,  the  statesman,  and  the 
gentleman — ^it  does,  upon  my  soul.  Yes,  I  feel  kinder  proud,  I 
tell  you.  '  Well,'  sais  I,  '  Washington  was  fond  of  a  boss,  and 
I'll  tell  you  what  Gineral  Lincoln  told  me  that  he  heard  Wash- 
ington say  himself  with  his  own  lips,  —  Show  me  a  man  that  is 
fond  of  a  boss,  and  I'll  show  you  the  makins  of  a  good  dragoon. 

**  *  Now,  Sam  always  was  fond  of  one  from  a  boy.  He  is  a 
judge,  and  no  mistake,  he  caps  all,  that's  a  fact.  Have  you 
have  ever  slept  with  him  Gineral  ?'  sais  I.    '  What,  Sir  }*  said  he. 

*  Have  you  ever  slept  with  him  V  says  I.     *  I  have  nev — ,'  *' 

**  Oh,  heavens  and  airth  !"  said  his  son ;  *'  surely,  father,  you 
didn't  say  that  to  him,  did  you?"  And  then  turning  to  me,  he 
said  in  a  most  melancholy  tone,  "  Oh,  Squire,  Squire,  ain't  this 
too  bad  ?  I'm  a  ruined  man,  I'm  a  gone  sucker,  I  am  up  a  tree, 
you  may  depend.  Creation !  only  think  of  his  saying  that,  I 
shall  never  hear  the  last  of  it.  Dickens  will  hear  of  it ;  H.  B. 
will  hear  of  it,  and  there  will  be  a  caricature,  '  Have  you  slept 
with  him,  Gineral  ?*'  "  Speak  a  little  louder,"  said  the  Colond. 
"  I  don't  hear  you."  "  I  was  a  sayin'.  Sir,"  said  the  Attach^ 
raising  his  voice  ;  "  I  hoped  to  heavens  you  hadn't  said  that." 

"  Said  it  ?  to  be  sure  I  did,  and  what  do  you  think  he  answered  ? 
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'  I  never  had  that  honour.  Sir/  he  said,  a-drawin'  himself  up, 
and  lookin'  proud-like,  as  if  he  felt  hurt  you  hadn't  axed  him — 
he  did,  upon  my  soul  I  '  I  never  had  that  honour,'  he  .said.  So 
you  see  where  you  stand,  Sam,  letter  A,  No.  1,  you  do,  indeed. 
*  I  never  had  the  honour,  Sir,  to  see  Washington.  I  never  had 
the  honour  to  sleep  with  Sam.'  Don't  he  skeered,  boy,  your 
fortin  is  made.  I  thought  you  might  have  bragged  and  a-boasted 
a  leetle  in  your  letters,  but  I  now  see  I  was  mistakened.  I  had 
no  notion  you  stood  so  high,  I  feel  quite  proud  of  y our  jiosition 
in  society. 

*'  *  As  for  the  honour,'  sais  I,  *  Gineral,  it  will  be  all  the  other 
way,  though  the  advantage  will  be  mutual,  for  he  can  explain 
Oregon  territory,  right  of  sarch,  free  trade,  and  them  things, 
better  nor  you'd  s'pose ;  and  now,'  sais  I,  *  I  must  be  a-movin', 
Duke,  for  I  guess  dinner  is  waitin',  but  I  am  happy  to  see  you. 
If  ever  you  come  to  Slickville,  I  will  receive  you  with  all  due 
military  honours,  at  the  head  of  our  Volunteer  Corps,  and  show 
you  the  boys  the  Bimker  Hill  heroes  have  left  behind  'em,  to 
defend  the  glorious  country  they  won  for  'em  with  the  sword. 
Good-bye,  good-bye.  I  count  it  a  great  privilege  to  have  seed 
you,'  and  I  bowed  myself  out.  He  is  a  great  man,  Sam,  a  very 
great  man.  He  has  the  same  composed,  quiet  look,  Washuigton 
had,  and  all  real  heroes  have.  I  guess  he  is  a  great  man  all 
through  the  piece,  but  I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  you  hadn't  slept 
with  him — very  sorry  indeed.  You  might  sarve  our  great  nation, 
and  raise  yourself  by  it  too.  Daniel  Webster  slept  with  the  Pre- 
sident all  the  time  he  was  to  Slickville,  and  he  made  him  Sec- 
retary of  State ;  and  Deacon  Westfall  slept  with  Van  Buren 
at  Alligator's  Lick,  and  talked  him  over  to  make  him  Postmaster 
Gener^.  Oh  !  the  next  time  you  go  to  Duke's  party,  sais  you, 
'Gineral,'  sais  you,  *as  there  is  no  Miss  Wellington,  your  wife, 
now  livin',  I'll  jist  turn  in  with  you  to-night,  and  discuss  nationid 
matters,  if  you  ain't  sleepy.' " 

"  Airth  and  seas  !"  said  the  Attach^  to  me,  "  did  ever  any  one 
hear  the  beat  of  that?  Oh  dear,  dear !  what  will  folks  say  to 
this  poor  dear  old  man  ?  I  feel  very  ugly.  I  do  indeed."  "  I 
don't  hear  you,"  said  the  Colonel.  "Nothin',  Sir,'  said  the 
Attach^,  "go  on."  "Sleep  with  him,  Sam,  and  if  he  is  too 
cautious  on  politics,  why  ax  him  to  tell  you  of  Waterloo,  and  do 
you  tell  him  all  about  Bunker  HUl." 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

HOOKS    AND    ETES.-— FABT   I. 

Apter  our  return  from  dinner  to-day,  Mr.  Slick  said,  "  Squire, 
what  did  you  think  of  our  host  ?"  I  said,  "  I  thought  he  was 
a  remarkably  well  informed  man,  and  a  good  talker,  although  he 
talked  rather  louder  than  was  agreeable." 

"  That  feller,"  said  he,  "  is  nothin'  but  a  cussed  Hook,  and 

they  are  critturs  that  it  ought  to  be  lawful  to  kick  to  the  north- 

eend  of  creation,  wherever  you  meet  'em  as  it  is  to  kick  a  dog, 

an  ingian  or  a  nigger."  **  A  Hook,"  I  said,  "  pray  what  is  that  ?" 

"  Did  you  never  hear  of  a  Hook,"  he  replied ;  and,  upon  my 

answering  in  the  negative,  he  said,  "  Well,  p'raps  you  hante,  for 

I  believe  *  hooks  and  eyes'  is  a  tarm  of  my  own  ;  they  are  to  be 

found  all  over  the  world  ;  bu#there  are  more  on  'em  to  England, 

p'raps,  than  any  other  part  of  the  globe  a'most.     I  got  that 

wrinkle,  about  hooks  and  eyes,  when  I  was  just  one  and  twenty, 

from  a  gall,  and  since  then  I  find  it  goes  thro'  all  natur'.     There 

are  Tory  hooks,  and  Whig  hooks,  and  Radical  hooks,  and  rebel 

hooks,  and  so  on,  and  they  are  all^o  mean  it  tante  easy  to  tell 

which  is  the  dirtiest  or  meanest  of  'em.     But  I'll  tell  you  the 

first  thing  sot  me  to  considerin'  about  hooks  and  eyes,  and  then 

you  will  see  what  a  grand  lesson  it  is. 

"I  was  always  shockin'  fond  of  gunnin',  and  p'raps  to  this 
day  there  ain't  no  one  in  all  SlickviUe  as  good  at  shot,  or  bullet  as 
1  he.  Any  created  thing  my  gun  got  a  sight  of  was  struck  dead 
afore  it  knew  what  was  the  matter  of  it.  Well,  about  five  miles 
or  so  from  our  house,  there  was  two  most  grand  duck-ponds, 
where  the  blue-winged  duck  and  the  teal  used  to  come,  and  these 
ponds  was  on  the  farm  of  Squire  Foley.  Sometimes,  in  the  wild- 
fowl season,  I  used  to  go  over  there,  and  stay  at  the  Squire's 
three  or  four  days  at  a  time,  and  grand  sport  I  had  too,  I  can 
teU  you.  Well,  the  Squire  had  but  one  child,  and  she  was  a 
darter,  and  the  most  beautiful  crittur  that  ever  trod  in  shoe- 
leather.  Onion  county  couldn't  ditto  her  nowhere,  nor  Counec- 
ticut  nother.  It  would  take  away  your  breath  a'most  to  look  at 
her,  she  was  so  handsum.  Well,  in  course,  I  was  away  all  day 
and  didn't  see  much  of  Lucy,  except  at  feedin'  times,  and  at 
night,  round  the  fire.  Well,  what  does  Lucy  do,  but  say  she 
should  like  to  see  how  ducks  was  shot,  and  that  she  would  go 
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with  me  some  day  and  look  on.  Well,  we  went  the  matter  of 
three  different  momin's,  tho*  not  hard  runnin',  and  sot  down  in 
the  spruce  thickets,  that  run  out  in  little  points  into  the  ponds, 
which  made  grand  screens  for  shootin'  from,  at  the  birds.  But 
old  Marm  Foley — Oh !  nothin'  never  escapes  a  woman ; — old 
Mann  obsarved  whenever  Lucy  was  with  me,  I  never  shot  no 
birds,  for  we  did  nothin'  but  taik,  and  that  frightened  'em  away ; 
and  she  didn't  half  like  this  watchin'  for  wild  ducks  so  far  away 
from  home.  '  So,'  sais  she  (and  women  know  how  to  find 
excuses,  beautiful,  it  comes  nateral  to  'em),  '-so,'  sais  she,  'Lucy 
dear,  you  mustn't  go  a-gunnin'  no  more.  The  dew  is  on  the 
grass  so  airly  in  the  momin',  and  the  bushes  is  wet,  and  you  are 
delicate  yourself ;  your  great  grandmother,  on  your  father's  side, 
died  of  consumption,  and  you'll  catch  your  death  a-cold,  and 
besides,'  sais  she,  '  if  you  must  go,  go  with  some  one  that  knows 
how  to  shoot,  for  you  have  never  brought  home  no  birds  yet.' 
Lucy,  who  was  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  understood  the  hint  at  oncet, 
and  was  shockin'  vext,  but  she  wouldn't  let  on  she  cared  to  go 
with  me,  and  that  it  was  young  Squire  Slick  she  wanted  to  see, 
and  not  the  ducks.  '  So,'  she  sais,  '  I  was  a  thinkin'  so  too.  Ma, 
for  my  part,  I  can't  see  what  pleasure  there  can  be  settin'  for 
hours  shiverin'  under  a  wet  bush  jist  to  shoot  a  duck.  I  shan't 
go  no  more.'  Well,  next  momin'  arter  this  talk,  jist  as  I  was 
ready  to  start  away,  down  comes  Lucy  to  the  keepin'-room,  with 
both  arms  behind  her  head  a-fixin'  of  the  hooks  and  eyes. 
*  Man  alive,'  sais  she,  '  are  you  here  yet,  I  thought  you  was  off 
gunnin'  an  hour  ago  ;  who'd  a  thought  you  was  here  ?'  *  Gun- 
nin  V  says  I,  '  Lucy,  my  gunnin'  is  over,  I  shan't  go  no  more 
now,  I  shall  go  home ;  I  agree  with  you ;  shiverin'  alone  under  a 

wet  bush  for  hours  is  no  fun  ;  but  if  Lucy  was  there' •  G^ct 

out,'  sais  she,  'don't  talk  nonsense,  Sam,  and  just  fasten  the 
upper  hook  and  eye  of  my  frock,  wiH  you  ?  She  turned  round 
her  back  to  me.  Well,  I  took  the  hook  in  one  hand  and  the  eye 
in  the  other  ;  but  airth  and  seas !  my  eyes  fairly  snapped  agin ;  I 
never  see  such  a  neck  since  1  was  raised.  It  sprung  right  out  o' 
the  breast  and  shoulder,  full  and  round,  and  then  tapered  up  to 
the  head  like  a  swan's,  and  the  complexion  would  beat  the  most 
delicate  white  and  red  rose  that  ever  was  seen.  Lick,  it  made  me 
all  eyes  I  I  jist  stood  stock  still,  I  couldn^  move  a  finger  if  I 
was  to  die  for  it.  '  What  ails  you,  Sam,'  sais  she,  '  that  you 
don't  hook  it  V  '  Why,*  sais  I,  '  Lucy  dear,  my  fingers  is  all 
thumbs,  that's  a  fact,  I  can't  handle  such  little  things  as  fast  as 
^ou  can.*     *  Well,  come,*  sais  she,  'make  haste,  that's  a  dear. 
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mother  will  be  a-comin'  directly ;  and  at  last  I  shot  too  both 
mj  eyes,  and  fastened  it,  and  when  I  had  done,  sais  I,  *ther«  is 
one  thing  I  must  say,  Lucy.'  '  What's  that?'  sais  she.  '  That 
yon  may  stump  all  Connecticut  to  show  such  an  angeliferons 
neck  as  you  have — ^I  never  saw  the  beat  of  it  in  all  my  bom  days 

—it's  the  most' '  And  you  may  stump  the  State,  too,'  sais 

she,  '  to  produce  such  another  bold,  forward,  impedent,  onman- 
nerly,  tongue  as  you  have, — so  there  now — so  get  along  with 

you.'—'  Well,  sais  I,  •  if ' 

'*  *  Hold  your  tongue,'  sais  she,  *  this  moment,  or  I'll  go  right 
out  of  the  room  now.'     *  Well,'  sais  I,  '  now  I  am  mad,  for  I 
didn't  mean  no  harm,  and  I'll  jist  go  and  kill  ducks  out  of  spite.' 
'Do,'  sais  she,  *  and  p'raps  you'll  be  in  good  humour  at  break- 
fest.'     Well,  that  night  I  bid  'em  all  good  bye,  and  said  I 
should  be  off  airly  and  return  to  my  own  home  to  breakfast,  as 
there  was  some  considerable  little  chores  to  be  attended  to  there ; 
and  in  the  momin'  as  I  was  rakin'  out  the  coals  to  light  a  cigar, 
in  comes  Lucy  agin,  and  sais  she,  '  good  bye,  Sam,  take  this 
parcel  to  Sally ;  I  had  to  git  up  a-purpose  to  give  it  to  you,  for 
I  forgot  it  last  night.     I  hope  you  wiU  bring  Sally  over  soon,  I 
am  very  lonesome  here.'     Then  she  went  to  the  glass  and  stood 
with  her  back  to  it,  and  turned  her  head  over  her  shoulders  and 
put  both  hands  behind  her,  a-tryin'  to  fix  the  hooks  and  eyes 
agin,  and  arter  fussin'  and  fumblin'  for  awhile,  sais  she,  '  I  be- 
lieve I  must  trouble  you  agin,  Sam,  for  little  Byney  is  asleep  and 
mother  won't  be  down  this  half  hour,  and  there  is  no  one  to  do 
it ;  but  don't  talk  nonsense  now  as  you  did  yesterday.'     '  Sar- 
tinly,'  sais  I,  *  but  a  cat  may  look  at  a  king,  I  hope,  as  grand- 
.father  Slick  used  to  say,  mayn't  he  T'     '  Yes,  or  a  queen  either,' 
sais  she,  '  if  he  only  keeps  his  paws  off.'     '  Oh,  oh  !'  sais  I  to 
myself,  sais  I,  '  mother  won't  be  down  for  half  an  hour,  little 
Byney  is  asleep,  and  it's  paws  off,  is  it  ?'    WeU,  I  fastened  the 
hooks  and  eyes,  though  I  was  none  of  the  quickest  about  it 
nother,  I  tell  you,  for  it  wam't  easy  to  shut  out  a  view  of  such  a 
neck  as  that,  and  when  I  was  jist  finishin',  '  Lucy,'  sais  I,  '  don't 
ask  me  to  fasten  that  are  agin.'     *  Why  not  V  sais  she.      '  Why, 
because  if  you  do,  I'll,  I'll,  I'll,—*  What  will  you  do  ?'  sais  she, 
— *  I'll,  I'll,  I'll  do  that,'  sais  I,  puttin'  my  arms  round  her  neck, 
tumin'  up  her  face,  and  givin'  her  a  smack  that  went  oiF  like  a 
pistol.     'Well,  I  never!'  sais  she,  'mother  heard  that  as  sure 
as  you  are  born !  you  impedent  wretch  you !     I'll  never  speak  to 
yon  agin  the  longest  day  I  ever  live.     You  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself  to  act  that  way,  so  you  ought.     So  there  now 
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Oh,  I  never  in  all  my  life !  Get  out  of  my  sight,  you  horrid 
impedent  crittur,  eo  out  this  minute,  or  I'll  call  mother.'  Well, 
faith,  I  began  to  think  I  had  carried  it  too  far,  so  sais  I,  '  I  beg 


very  minit ;  don't  you  ever  dare  to  speak 

*  Well/  sais  I,  *  Lucy,  I  don't  return  no  more, — I  shall  go  home, 
— we  never  meet  again,  and  in  course  if  we  don't  meet,  we  can't 
speak.'  I  saw  her  colour  up  at  that  like  anything,  so,  sais  I  to 
myself,  it's  all  right,  try  a  leetle  longer,  and  she'll  make  it  up. 

*  I  had  something,'  sais  I,  *  to  say,  but  it's  no  use  now.  My 
heart' — *  Well  I  don't  want  to  hear  it,'  sais  she,  faintly.  *  Well, 
then,  I'll  lock  it  up  in  my  own  breast  for  ever,'  sais  I,  *  since 
you  are  so  cruel, — it's  hard  to  part  that  way.  My  heart,  Lucy,* 
— '  Well,  don't  tell  me  now,  Sam,'  sais  she,  *  you  have  frightened 
me  most  to  death.'  *  Oh,  I  shall  never  tell  you,  you  are  so  cruel/ 
says  I.  *I  have  a  proposal  to  make.  But  my  heart,— but 
never  mind,  good  bye  ;'  and  I  put  my  hat  on,  and  moved  to  the 
door.  '  Had  you  heerd  my  proposal,  I  might  have  been  happy ; 
but  it's  past  now.  I  shall  sail  for  Nova  Scotia  to-morrow ;  good 
bye.'  *  Well,  what  is  it  then  ?'  sais  she,  *  I'm  in  a  tittervation 
all  over.'  '  Why,  Lucy,  dear,'  sais  I,  *  I  confess  I  was  very  very 
wrong,  indeed,  I  humbly  axe  your  pardon,  and  I  have  a  proposal 
to  make,  as  the  only  way  to  make  amends.'  *  Well,'  sais  she, 
a-lookin'  down  and  colourin'  all  over,  and  a-twistin*  o'  the  corner 
of  her  apron-frill,  'well,'  sais  she,  'what  is  it,  what  is  it,  for 
mother  will  be  here  directly  V  *  No,'  sais  I,  '  my  hps  is  sealed 
for  ever ;  I  know  you  will  refuse  me,  and  that  will  kill  me  quite. 
'Refuse  you,  dear  Sam,'  sais  she,  'how  can  you  talk  so  unkind. 


Speak,  dear,  what  is  it  ?'  '  Why,'  sais  I,  '  my  proposal  is  to 
pardon,  and  restore  what  I  have  stolen.  S'posin'  I  give  yon 
that  kiss  back  again ;  will  you  make  up  and  be  friends  ?'  Ob, 
Lord,  I  never  saw  anythin'  like  her  face  in  all  my  life ;  there 
was  no  pretence  there ;  she  raelly  was  all  taken  a-back,  for  she 
thought  I  was  a-goin'  to  offer  to  her  in  airnest,  and  it  was  nothin 
but  to  kiss  her  agin.  She  was  actually  bung  fungered.  *  Well, 
I  never !'  sais  she :  and  she  seemed  in  doubt  for  a  space,  whether 
to  be  angry  or  good-natured,  or  how  to  take  it ;  at  last  she  saiS' 
'  Well.  I  must  say  you  desarve  it,  for  your  almighty  everlastin^ 
imperence,  will  you  promise  never  to  tell  if  I  let  you  ?'  ' Tell!' 
sais  I, '  I  scorn  it  as  I  do  a  nigger.'  '  Well,  there  then,'  said  sh^ 
Btandin',  with  her  face  lookin'  down,  and  I  jist  put  my  arm  round 
lier,  and  if  I  didn't  return  that  kiss  with  every  farthin'  of  interest 
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that  was  due,  and  ten  per  cent  of  premium  too,  it's  a  pity,  I  tell 
you,  that's  all !  It  was  like  a  seal  on  wax  ;  it  left  the  impression 
on  her  lipa  all  day.  *  Ah  !'  sais  she,  '  Sam,  it's  time  we  did  part, 
for  you  are  actin'  foolish  now  ;  come,  here's  your  powder-horn 
and  shot-bag,  take  your  gun  and  be  off.  I  hear  mother.  But, 
Sam,  I  rely  on  your  honour ;  be  off.'  And  she  pushed  me 
gently  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  '  what  a  sarcy  dear  you  be,' 
and  shot  to  the  door  arter  me,  and  then  opened  it  agin  and  called 
arter  me,  and  said,  *  Mind  you  bring  Sally  over  to  see  me  soon, 
I'm  very  lonely  here.  Bring  her  soon,  Sam,'  As  I  went  home, 
I  began  to  talk  to  myself. — Sam,  sais  I,  'hooks  and  eyes'  is 
dangerous  things,  do  you  jist  mind  what  you  are  about,  or  a 
sartin  young  lady  with  a  handsome  neck  will  clap  a  hook  on  you, 
as  sure  as  you're  born.  So  mind  your  eye. — This  was  a  grand 
lesson ;  it  has  taught  me  to  watch  hooks  and  eyes  of  all  kinds,  I 
tell  you  J' 

"  Sam,"  said  Colonel  Slick,  rising  from  his  chair  with  some 
diflficulty,  by  supporting  himself  with  both  hands  on  its  arms ; 
**  Sam  you  are  a  d — d  rascal." 

"  Thank  you.  Sir,"  said  his  son,  with  a  quick  and  inquisitive 
glance  at  me,  expressive  of  his  impatience  and  mortification. 
"  Thank  you.  Sir,  I  am  obleeged  to  you  for  your  good  opinion." 

"  You  are  welcome,  Sir,"  said  his  father,  raising  himself  to  his 
iuU  height.  **  To  take  advantage  of  that  young  lady  and  kiss 
her,  Sir,  as  you  did,  was  a  breach  of  good  manners,  and  to  kiss 
her  under  her  father's  roof  was  a  breach  of  hospitality ;  but  to 
talk  of  your  havin'  a  proposal  to  make,  and  so  on,  to  induce  her 
to  let  you  repeat  it,  was  a  breach  of  honour.  You  must  either 
roarry  that  girl  or  fight  her  father.  Sir." 

"  Well,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Slick,  "  considerin'  I  am  the  son  of  a 
Bunker  Hill  hero  and  one,  too,  that  fought  at  Mud  Creek  and 
Peach  Orchard,  for  the  honour  of  the  name  I  will  fight  her 
father." 

"  Right,"  said  the  Colonel,  '*  seein'  she  despises  you,  as  I'm 
sure  she  must,  p'raps  fightin'  is  the  best  course." 

**0h,  rU  fight  him,"  said  his  son,  "as  soon  as  we  return. 
He's  a  gone  'coon,  is  the  old  Squire,  you  may  depend.*' 

**  Give  me  your  hand,  Sam,"  said  his  father,  "  a  man  desarves 
to  kiss  a  gall  that  will  fight  for  her,  that's  a  fact.  That's  a  mili- 
tary rule,  lovin'  and  fightin'.  Sir,  is  the  life  of  a  soldier.  When 
I  was  a-goin'  to  Bunker  Hill  there  was  a  gall — " 

"  Hem !"  said  Mr.  Hopewell,  turning  restlessly  in  his  chair. 
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"Sam,  give  me  a  pipe,  I  hardly  knovr  wbicb  to  disapproT^ of 
movt,  TOUT  story  or  your  father's  comments.  Bring  me  a  pipe, 
and  let  us  change  the  suhject  of  conversation.  I  thmk  we  have 
had  enough  to-day  of '  hooks  and  eyes.'  " 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

HOOKS    AMD    EYB8.— -PART   II. 

"If  you  recollect,"  said  Mr.  Slick,  **I  was  a-tellin*  of  you 
yesterday  about  hooks  and  eyes,  and  how  I  lamt  the  fust  lesson 
m  that  worldly  wisdom  from  Lucy  Foley.  Now,  our  friend  that 
entertained  us  yesterday,  is  a  hook,  a  Tory  hook,  and  nothin' 
else,  and  I  must  say  if  there  is  a  thing  1  despise  and  hate  in  thifl 
world,  it  is  one  of  them  critturs.  The  Tory  party  here,  you 
know,  includes  all  the  best  part  of  the  upper  crust  folks  in  the 
kingdom, — most  o'  the  prime  o'  the  nobility,  clargy,  gentry, 
army,  navy,  professions,  and  rael  marchants.  It  has,  in  course, 
a  vast  majority  of  all  the  power,  talent,  vartue,  and  wealth  of  the 
kingdom  a'most.  In  the  natur'  of  things,  therefore,  it  has  been 
in  power  most  o'  the  time,  and  always  will  be  in  longer  than  the 
Whigs,  who  are,  in  fact,  in  a  gtneral  way  not  Liberals  on  pirind- 
pie,  but  on  interest, — not  in  heart,  but  in  profesMon. 

"  Well,  such  a  party  is  '  the  eye,'  or  the  power,  and  the  '  hook' 
is  a  crooked  thing  made  to  hitch  on  to  it.  Every  Tory  jungle 
has  one  or  more  of  these  beasts  of  prey  in  it.  Talk  of  a  tiger 
hunt,  heavens  and  airth !  it  would  be  nothin'  to  the  fun  of  huntin' 
one  of  these  devils.  Our  friend  is  one  ;  he  is  an  adventurer  in 
politics  and  nothin'  else — he  talks  high  Tory,  and  writes  high 
Tory,  and  acts  high  Tory,  about  the  toploftiest ;  not  because  he 
is  one,  for  he  is  nothin',  but  because  it  curries  favour,  because 
it  enables  him  to  stand  where  he  can  put  his  hook  in  when  a 
chance  offers.  He'll  stoop  to  anythin',  will  this  wretch.  If  one 
of  his  Tory  patrons  writes  a  book,  he  writes  a  review  of  it,  and 
praises  it  up  to  the  skies.  If  he  makes  a  speech,  he  gets  a 
leadin*  article  in  its  favour  inserted  in  a  paper.  If  his  ladj  has  a 
lap-dog,  he  takes  it  up  and  fondles  it,  and  swears  it  is  the  sweetest 
one  he  ever  seed  in  his  life;  and  when  the  cute  leetle  divH, 
smellin'  deceit  on  his  fingers,  snaps  at  'em  and  half  bites  'em  off, 
he  gulps  down  the  pain  without  wiukin',  and  says,  oh  I  you  are 
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knkus,  you  little  rogue,  you  know'd  I  was  a  goiu  to  import  a 
beautiful  one  from  Cuba  for  your  mistress*     He  is  one  o'  them 
rascals  that  will  crouch  but  uot  yelp  when  he  is  kicked, — he 
knows  the  old  proyerb,  that  if  a  feller  gets  a  rap  from  a  jackass, 
he  hadn't  ought  to  tell  of  it.     If  '  the  eye'  has  an  old  ugly 
darter,  he  dances  with  her,  and  takes  her  in  to  dinner  ;  whatever 
tastes  her*n  is,  his'n  is  the  same.     If  she  plays  he  goes  into  fits, 
turns  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  twirls  his  thumbs,  and  makes  his 
foot  move  in  time.     If  she  sings,  then  it's  a  beautiful  song,  but 
made  twice  as  sweet  by  the  great  effect  she  gives  to  it.     Afler 
dinner  he  turns  up  his  nose  at  cotton  lords,  and  has  some  capital 
stories  to  tell  of  their  vulgarity  ;  talks  of  the  Corn-law  League 
people  havin'  leave  to  hold  their  meetin's  in  Newgate ;  speaks  of 
the  days  of  Eldon  and  Wetherall  as  the  glorious  days  of  old 
England,  and  the  Beform  Bill  as  its  sunset.     Peel  wants  firmness> 
Stanley  wants  temper,  Graham  consistency,  and  all  want  some- 
thin'  or  another,  if  '  the  eye'  only  thinks  so.     If  there  is  anythiu' 
to  be  done,  but  not  talked  of,  or  that  can  be  neither  done  nor 
talked  of,  he  is  jist  the  boy  for  the  dirty  job,  and  will  do  it  right 
off.     That's  the  way  you  know  the  hook  when  the  eye  is  present. 
When  the  eye  ain't,  these  you  will  know  him  by  his  arrogance  and 
impedence,  by  his  talkin'  folks  down,  by  his  overbearin*  way,  by 
his  iayin'  down  the  law,  by  his   pertendin'  to  know  idl  state 
secrets,  and  to  be  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  'em ;  and  by  his 
pertendin '  things  ain't  good  enough  for  him  by  a  long  chalk.    He 
talks  big,  walks   big^  and   acts   big.     He  never  can  go  any- 
where with  you,  for  he.  is  engaged  to  the  Buke  of  this,  and  the 
Marquis  of  tha^  and  the  AinL  of  t'other.     Hie  is  jist  a  nuisance, 
that's  a  fact,  and  ought  to.  be  indicted.     Confound  him,  to-day  he 
'  eyed  me  all  over,  from  head  to  foot,  and  surveyed  me  like,  as 
much  as  to  say,  what  a  Yankee  scarecrow  you  be,  what  standin' 
oam,  I  wonder,  was  you  taken  out  of?    When  I  seed  him  do 
that,  I  jist  eyed  him  the  same  way,  only  I  turned  up  my  nose 
And  the  corner  of  my  mouth  a  few,  as  much  as  to  say,  I'me  a 
sneeser,  a  reg'lar  rmg-tailed  roarer,  and  can  whip  my  weight  in 
wild  cats,  so  look  out  for  scaldin's,  will  you.     When  he  seed  that, 
he  was  as  civil  as  you  please.     Cuss  him,  how  I  longed  to  feel  his 
short  ribs,  and  tidde  his  long  ones  for  him*    If  folks  could  only 
I'ead  men  as  I  can,  there  wo^dn't  be  many  such  cattle  a  browsin^ 
shout  in  other  men's  pastur's,  I  know.     But  then,  as  Minister 
Bays,  all  created  critturs  have  their  use,  and  must  live,  I  do  sup- 
pose.   The  toad  eats  slugs,  the  swaller  eats  muskeetersi  and  the 
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hog  eats  rattle-snakes ;  why  shouldn't  these  leeches  fasten  on  to 
fat  old  fools,  and  bleed  them  when  their  habit  is  too  full. 

"Well,  bad  as  this  crittur  is,  there  is  a  wus  one,  and  that  is  a 
Whig  hook.  The  Whigs  have  no  power  of  themselves,  they  get 
it  all  from  the  Radicals,  Romanists,  Republicans,  Dissenters,  and 
lower  orders,  and  so  on.  Their  hook,  therefore,  is  at  t'other 
eend,  and  hooks  up.  Instead  of  an  adventurer,  therefore,  or  spe- 
kelator  in  politics,  a  Whig  hook  is  a  statesman,  and  fastens  on  to 
the  leaders  of  these  bodies,  so  as  to  get  their  support.  Oh  dear ! 
it  would  make  you  larf  ready  to  split  if  you  was  to  watch  the 
menouvres  of  these  critturs  to  do  the  thing,  and  yet  not  jist  stoop 
too  low  nother,  to  keep  their  own  position  as  big  bugs  and  gentle- 
men, and  yet  flatter  the  vanity  of  these  folks.  The  decentest 
leaders  of  these  bodies  they  now  and  then  axe  to  their  tables, 
takin'  care  the  company  is  all  of  their  own  party,  that  they 
mayn't  be  larfed  at  for  their  popularity-huntin*.  If  they  ain't 
quite  so  decent,  but  jist  as  powerful,  why  they  take  two  or  three 
on  'em  at  a  time,  bag  'em,  and  shake  'em  out  into  a  room  chock  full 
of  people,  where  they  rub  the  dust  off  their  clothes  agin  other  folks 
afore  long,  and  pop  in  the  crowd.  Some  on  *em  axe  a  high  price. 
Owen  and  his  Socialists  made  an  introduction  to  the  Queen  as 
their  condition.  They  say  Melbourne  made  awful  wry  faces  at  it, 
like  a  child  takin'  physic ;  but  it  was  to  save  life,  so  he  shot  to  his 
eyes,  opened  his  mouth,  and  swallered  it.  Nothin'  never  shocked 
the  nation  like  that.  They  love  their  Queen,  do  the  English,  and 
they  felt  this  insult  about  the  deepest.  It  was  one  o'  them  things 
that  fixed  the  flint  of  the  Whigs.  It  fairly  frighten'd  folks,  they 
didn't  know  what  onder  the  sun  would  come  next.  But  the  great 
body  of  these  animals  ain't  fit  for  no  decent  company  whatsom- 
ever,  but  have  them  they  must,  cost  what  it  will ;  and  what  do 
you  think  they  do  now  to  countenance,  and  yet  not  to  associate, — 
to  patronize  and  not  come  too  familiar  ?  Why  they  hare  a  half> 
way  house  that  saves  the  family  the  vexation  and  degradation  of 
havin'  such  vulgar  fellers  near  'em,  and  answers  the  purpose  of 
gratifyin*  these  critturs'  pride.  Why  they  go  to  the  Reform 
Club  and  have  a  house  dinner,  to  let  these  men  feast  their  eyes 
on  a  lord,  and  do  their  hearts  good  by  the  sight  of  a  star  or  a 
ribbon.  Then  they  do  the  civ3— onbend — take  wine  with  them 
— talk  about  enlightened  views — removing  restrictions — ^amelior- 
ating the  condition  of  the  people — building  an  altar  in  Ireland 
and  sacrificing  seven  church  bishops  on  it,  to  pacify  the  countiy — 
free  trade — cheap  bread,  and  all  other  stuff  that's  cheap  talkin'— • 
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preach  np  unity — ^hint  to  each  man  if  the  party  comes  in  he  must 
hare  office — drink  success  to  reform,  shake  hands  and  part.   Fol- 
low them  out  arter  dinner,  and  hear  the  talk  of  both  '  hooks  and 
«yes.'    Says  the  hook, '  What  a  vulgar  wretch  that  was  ;  how  he 
smelt  of  tobacco  and  gin.    I'm  glad  it's  oyer.    I  think  we  have 
these  men,  though,  eh?     Staunch  reformers,  those.     'Gad,  if 
they  knew  what  a  sacrifice  it  was  to  dine  with  such  brutes,  they'd 
know  how  to  appreciate  their  good  luck.'     This,  I  estimate,  is 
about  the  wust  sight  London  has  to  show ;  rank,  fortin,  and 
station,  degradin'  itself  for  party  purposes.     Follow  out  the 
*ms,'  who,  in  their  turn,  become  •  hooks'  to  those  below  *em. 
'  Lucky  in  gainin'  these  lords,'  they  say.  •  We  must  make  use  of 
them ;  we  must  get  them  to  help  us  to  puU  down  the  pillars  of 
their  own  house  that's  to  crush  them'.    They  are  as  blind  as 
Sampson,  it's  a  pity  they  ain't  quite  as  strong.     Go  to  public 
meetin's  and  hear  their  blackguard  speeches;  hear  'em  abuse 
Queen,  Albert,  nobles,  clargy,  and  all  in  a  body  for  it.     It  wont 
do  for  them  to  except  their  friends  that  honoured  'em  at  the 
'  House  dinner.'    They  are  throwed  into  a  heap  together,  and 
called  every  name  they  can  lay  their  tongues  to.     Talk  of  our 
stump  orators,  they  are  fools  to  these  fellers,  they  am't  fit  to  hold 
a  candle  to  'em.    We  have  nothin'.  to  puU  down,  nothin'  but 
party  agin  party,  and  therefore  envy,  especially  envy  of  superiors, 
which  is  an  awnil  feelin',  don't  enter  into  their  heads  ana  pyson 
their  hearts.     It's  '  great  cry  and  little  wool'  with  us,  and  a  good 
deal  of  fun,  too ;  many  of  these  leaders  here  are  bloodhounds ; 
they  snuff  gore,  and  are  on  the  trail ;  many  of  our'n  snuff  whis- 
key and  fun,  and  their  talk  is  Bunkum.    I  recollect  oncet  heerin' 
one  of  our  western  orators,  one  Colonel  Hanibel  Hombeak,  of 
Sea-conch,  argue  this  way :  '  Whar  was  General  Jackson,  then  ? 
a  givin'  of  the  British  a'most  an  almighty  lickin'  at  New  Orleans, 
and  whar  was  Harrison  ?  a-fattin'  of  hogs,  makin'  bad  baoon,  and 
gettin'  more  credit  than  he  desarved  for  it ;  and  whar  was  our 
friend  here  ?  a-drawin'  of  bills  on  Baltimore  as  fast  as  he  could, 
and  a-gettin'  of  them  discounted ;  and  for  these  reasons  I  vote  for 
nullification.'  But  here  it  is  different  talk.    I  heerd  one  reformer 
say,  'when  the  king  was  brought  to  the  block  the  work  was  well 
begun,  but  they  stopt  there ;  his  nobles  and  hb  bishops  should 
have  shared  the  same  fate.    Then,  indeed,  should  we  have  been 
free  at  this  day.    Let  us  read  history,  learn  the  lesson  by  heart, 
and  be  wise.'     Now,  don't  let  these  folks  talk  to  us  of  Bowie 
knives  and  Arkansau  toothpicks.     In  our  country  they  are  used 
in  drunken  private  quarrels ;  here  they  are  ready  to  use  'em  in 
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pnlilic  ones.  '  Hooks  andeyesJ  I'  TU  count  tke  chain  for  yon.- 
Hei^  it  is:  1st  linky — Masses;  2aGL— Repablicaos ;  Srdf^Af^ 
tators;  4th— Repealers ;  ddi^Liberals ;  fith-^Whigs.  Thi»is 
tbe  great  reform  chain^  and  a  pretty  considecahla  tarnation  pie* 
ciouB  chain  it  is,  too,  of '  hooks  and>  eyesJ  " 


CHAPTER  XLin. 

BBSPOKSXBLB    OOYBANHBNT.-*-PABtD  I. 

« 

Despatches  having  been  received  from  Canada*  annonncing 
the  resignation  of  the  Local  Cabinet,  responsible  gOTemmmit 
became,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  genial  topic  of  conversation.  I 
had  never  heard  Mr.  Hopewell's  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  as  I 
knew  no  man  was  able  to  form  so  correct  a- one-' aa  himself,  I  asked 
him  what  he  thought  of  it. 

*'  If  you  will  tell  me  what  responsible  government  is,"  He  said, 
*'  then  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  of  it.  As  it  is  understood  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Canada,  it  is  independence  and 
republicanism  ;  as  it  is  understood  here,  it  is  a  cant  term  of  Whig 
invention,  susceptible  of  several  interpretations,  either  of  which 
can  be  put  upon  it  to  suit  a  particular  purpose.  ^  It  is  a  Greek 
incantation  to  call  fools  into  a  cirde.'  It  is  said  to  have  originated 
from  Lord  Durham;  that  alone  is  sufficient  to  stamp  its  cha- 
racter. Haughty,  vain,  impetuous,  credulous,  prejudiced,  and 
weak,  he  imagined  that  theories  of  government  could  be  put  into 
practice  with  as  much  ease  as  they  could  be  put  upon  paper.  I 
do  not  think  myself  he  attached  any  definite  meaning  to  the  term, 
but  used  it  as  a  grandiloquent  phrase,  which,  from  its  size,  must 
be  supposed  to  contain  something  within  it ;  and  from  its  pc^ular 
compound,  could  not  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  the  party  he  acted 
-with.  It  appears  to  have  been  left  to  common  parlance  to  settle 
its  meaning,  but  it  is  not  the  only  word  used  in  a  different  and 
sometimes  opposite  sense,  on  the  two  sides  of  the 'Atlantic.  All 
the  evil  that  has  occurred  in  Canada  since  the  introduction  of 
this  ambiguous  phrase,  is  attributed  to  his  lordship.  But  in  this 
respect  the  public  has  not  done  him  justice ;  much  good  was  done 
during  his  dictatorship  in  Canada,  which,  though  not  emanating 
directly  from  him,  had  the  sanction  of  his  name.  He  found  on 
his  arrival  there  a  very  excellent  council  collected  together  by  Sir 
John  Colborne,  and  they  enabled  him  to  pass  many  valuAhk 
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ordinancesy  which  it  has^  been  the  objeet  of  the  Responsibles  e?er 
since  to  repeal.  The  greatest  mischief  W8»  done  by  Poulett 
Thompson;  shrewd,  sensible,  laboiitous,  and  pmctical,  he  had 
great  personal  weight,  and  as  he  was  known  to  have  unlimited 
power  delegated  to  him,  and' took  the  liberty  of  altering  the 
tenure  of  every  office  of  emolument  in  the  countiy,  he  had  the 
greatest  patronage  ever  known  in  a  Britiidi  province,  at  his  com* 
mand,  and  of  course  extraordinary  official  influence. 

*'  His  object  evidently  was  not  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  per* 
manent  system'  of  government  there.  That  would  have  taken<  a 
longer  period  of  time  than  he  intended  to  devote  to  it.  It  was  to 
reorganise  the  legislative  body  under  the  imperial  act,  put  it  into 
immediate  operation,  carry  through  his  measures  at  any  cost  and 
hy  amy  meafis,  produce  a  temporary  pacification,  make  a  dashing 
and  striking  ef^fect,  and  return  triumphant  to  Parliament,  and 
say,  <  I  have  effaced  all  the  evils  that  have  grown  out  of  years  of 
Tory  misrule,  and  given  to  the  Canadians  that  which  has  so  long 
and  so  unjustly  been  withheld  from  them  by  the  bigotry,  intoler-^ 
ance,  and  exclusiveness  of  that  party,  '  Responsible  Govern*- 
ment. '  That  short  and  disastrous  Administration  has  been 
productive  of  incalcidable  mischief.  It  has  disheartened  and 
weakened  the  loyal  British  party.  It  has  emboldened  and 
strengthened  the  opposite  one,  and  from  the  extraordinary  means- 
used  to  compel  acquiescence,  and  obtain  majorities,  lowered  the 
tone  of  moral  feeling  throughout  the  countnr. 

''  He  id  now  dead,  and  I  will  not  speak  oi  him  in  the  terms  I 
should  have  used  had  he  been  living.  The  object  of  a  truly  good 
and  patriotic  man  should  have  been,  not  to  create  a  triumphant 
party  to  carry  his  measures,  (because  he  must  have  known  that 
to  purchase  their  aid,  he  nmst  have  adopted  too  many  of  their 
views,  or  modified  or  relinquished  too  many  of  his  own,)  but  to 
extinguish  all  party,  to  summon  to  his  council  men  possessing 
the  confidence  of  every  large  interest  in  the  country,  and  by  their 
assistance  to  administer  the  government  with  fairness,  firmness^ 
and  impartiality.  No  government  based  upon  any  other  principle 
will  ever  give  general  satisfaction,  or  insure  tranquillity  in  the 
Colonies,  for  in  politics  as  in  other  things,  nothing  can  be  perma^ 
nent  that  is  not  built  upon  the  immutable  foundations  of  truth 
and  justice.  The  fallacy  of  this  *  Responsibility  System-  is  that 
it  consists,  as  the  liberals  interpret  it,  of  two  antagonist  principles, 
Bepublican  and  Monarchical,  the  former  being  the  active,  and  the 
latter  the  passive  principle.  When,  this  is  the  case,  and  there  is* 
no  third  or  aristocratic  body,  with  which  both  can  unite,  or 
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which  can  prevent  their  mutual  contact^  it  is  evident  the  actiTe 
principle  will  be  the  ruling  one. 

^'  This  is  not  a  remote  but  an  immediate  consequence,  and 
as  soon  as  this  event  occurs,  there  is  but  one  word  that  expresses 
the  result— independence.  One  great  error  of  Poulett  Thompson 
was,  in  strengthening,  on  all  occasions,  the  democratic,  and 
weakening  the  aristocratic,  feeling  of  the  country,  than  which 
nothing  could  be  more  subversive  of  the  regal  authority  and  influ- 
ence. Pitt  wisely  designed  to  have  created  an  order  in  Canada, 
corresponding  as  far  as  the  different  situations  of  the  two 
countries  would  admit,  to  the  hereditary  order  in  England,  but 
unfortunately  listened  to  Whig  reasoning  and  democratic  raillery, 
and  relinquished  the  plan.  The  soundness  of  his  views  is  now 
apparent  in  the  great  want  that  is  felt  of  such  a  counterpoise,  but 
I  will  talk  to  you  of  this  subject  some  other  time. 

*'  I  know  of  no  colony  to  which  Responsible  Government,  as 
now  demanded,  is  applicable ;  but  I  know  of  few  to  which  it  is 
so  wholly  unsuitable  as  to  Canada.  If  it  means  anything,  it 
means  a  government  responsible  to  the  people  for  its  acts,  and  of 
course  pre-supposes  a  people  capable  of  judging. 

"  As  no  community  can  act  for  itself,  in  a  body,  individual 
opinion  must  be  severally  collected,  and  the  majority  of  votes 
thus  taken  must  be  accepted  as  the  voice  of  the  people.  How, 
then,  can  this  be  said  to  be  the  case  in  a  community  where  a  veiy 
large  portion  of  the  population  surrenders  the  right  of  private 
judgment  to  its  priests,  and  where  the  politics  of  the  priesthood 
are  wholly  subservient  to  the  advancement  of  their  church,  or 
the  preservation  of  their  nationality  ?  A  large  body  like  this 
in  Canada  will  always  be  made  larger  by  the  addition  of  ambi- 
tious and  unscrupulous  men  of  other  creeds,  who  are  ever  willing 
to  give  their  talents  and  influence  in  exchange  for  its  support, 
and  to  adopt  its  views,  provided  the  party  will  adopt  them.  To 
make  the  Government  responsible  to  such  a  party  as  this,  and  to 
surrender  the  patronage  of  the  Crown  to  it,  is  to  sacrifice  everjl 
British  and  every  Protestant  interest  in  the  country, 

**  The  hope  and  the  belief,  and  indeed  the  entire  conviction 
that  such  would  be  the  result,  was  the  reason  why  the  French 
leaders  accepted  responsible  government  with  so  much  eagerness 
and  joy,  the  moment  it  was  proffered.  They  felt  that  they  had  again. 
by  the  folly  of  their  rulers,  become  sole  masters  of  a  country  they 
were  unable  to  reconquer,  and  were  in  the  singular  and  anoma- 
lous condition  of  having  a  monopoly  of  all  the  power,  revena^ 
Authority,  and  patronage  of  the  Government,  witnout  any  possi- 
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bilify  of  tbe  real  owners  having  smj  practical  participation  in  it. 
The  French,  aided  by  others  holding  the  same  religious  views,  and  a 
fiw  Protestant  Radicals,  easily  form  a  majority ;  once  establish  the 
doctrine  of  ruling^  by  a  majority,  and  then  they  are  lawfully  the 
government y  and  the  exclusion  and  oppression  of  the  English,  in  their 
own  colony,  is  sanctioned  by  law,  and  that  law  imposed  by  England 
on  itself.  What  a  monstrous  piece  of  absurdity,  cruelty,  and  in* 
justice  /  In  making  such  a  concession  as  this,  Poulett  Thompson 
proved  himself  to  have  been  either  a  very  weak  or  a  very 
unprincipled  man.  Let  us  strive  to  be  chantable,  however  diffi- 
cult it  be  in  this  case,  and  endeavour  to  hope  it  was  an  error  of 
the  head  rather  than  the  heart. 

*'  The  doctrine  maintained  here  is,  that  a  governor,  who  has 
but  a  delegated  authority,  must  be  responsible  to  the  power  that 
delegates  it,  namely,  the  Queen's  Government ;  and  this  is  un- 
doubtedly the  true  doctrine,  and  the  only  one  that  is  compatible 
with  colonial  dependence.  The  Liberals  (as  the  movement  party 
in  Canada  style  themselves)  say  he  is  but  the  head  of  his  execu- 
tive council,  and  that  that  council  must  be  responsible  to  the 
people.  Where,  then,  is  the  monarchical  principle  ?  or  where  is 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  such  a  state  and  independence  ? 
The  language  of  these  troublesome  and  factious  men  is,  '  Every 
Government  ought  to  be  able  to  possess  a  majority  in  the  legisla- 
ture powerful  enough  to  carry  its  measures ;'  and  the  plausibiUty 
of  this  dogmatical  assertion  deludes  many  persons  who  are  unable  to 
understand  the  question  properly.  A  majority  is  required,  not  to 
carry  Government  measures,  but  to  carry  certain  persons  into  office  and 
power.  A  colonial  administration  neither  has,  nor  ought  to  have, 
any  government  measures.  Its  foreign  policy  and  internal  trade,  its 
post  office  and  customs  department,  its  army  and  navy,  its  com- 
missariat and  mint,  are  imperial  services  provided  for  here.  Its 
civil  list  is,  in  most  cases,  established  by  a  permanent  law.  All 
local  matters  should  be  left  to  the  independent  action  of  members, 
and  are  generally  better  for  not  being  interfered  with.  If  they 
are  required,  they  vrill  be  voted,  as  in  times  past ;  if  not,  they 
will  remain  unattempted.  No  difficulty  was  ever  felt  on  this 
score,  nor  any  complaint  ever  made,  until  Lord  Durham  talked 
of  Boards  ot  Works,  Commissionerships,  Supervisors,  Lord 
Mayors,  District  Intendants,  and  other  things  that  at  once 
awcJcened  the  cupidity  of  hungry  demagogues  and  rapacious 
patriots,  who  forthwith  demanded  a  party  Government,  that 
they  might  have  party-jobs,  and  the  execution  of  these  lucrative 
affairs.    A  Government  by  a  majority  has  proved  itselt  with  xug 
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to  be  Abe  wemt  of  ^t^ipsaoi^ies ;  but  it  will  be  iafioitelj  nuns 
oppressiTein  the  Ck)loiiies  than  in  the  State3>  fonoe  haverepulh 
ligmttinsiiitUiow  tosmodify  iisi  evils.  Neither  that  presumptuous 
man^  Lord  Duiduiin,  n&r  that,  reckless  mau,  Thompson  appear  to 
bare  .had  the  slightest  idea  of  this  diiference.  With  us  the 
eommiasiQn  of  a<mi^i0trate  expires  tof  itself  in  a  few  years.  The 
upper  branch  of  the  Jegiskture  is  elective,  and  the  members  are 
constantly  changed ;  while  ey^thing  else  is  equally  mutable 
and  republican.  In  the  Colonies  the  magistrates  are  virtually 
apppointed  for  life,  and  so  is  a  legislative  councillor,  and  the 
principle  has  been,  in  times  past,  practically  applied  to  every 
office  in  the  country.  Responsible  Govemmeut  then,  in  the 
Colonies,  where  the  elective  franchise  is  so  low  as  to  make  it 
almost  univeraal  suffirage,  is  a  great  and  immitigated  republican 
principle,  introduced  into  a  country  not  only  dependant  on 
another,  but  having  monarchical  institutions  wholly  incompatible 
with  its  exercise.  :The  magistrate  in  some  of  the  provinces  has 
a. most  extensive  judicial  as  well  as  {ministerial  jurisdiction,  and  I 
need  not  say  how  important  the  functions  of  a  legislative  coun- 
cillor are.  A  temporary  majority,,  having  all  the  patronage,  (for 
such  is  their  daim,  in  whatever  way  they  may  attempt  to  explain 
it»)  is  by  this  new  doctrine  to  be  empowered  to  appoint  its 
partisans  to  all  these  permanent  offices— an  evil  that  a  change  of 
patty  cannot  remedy,  and  therefore  one  that  admits  of  jio  cure. 
This  has  been  already  aev^ely  felt  wherever  the  system  has 
been  introduced,  for  refonn  has  been  so  long  the  cover  under 
wMch  disaffection  has  sheltered  itself,  that  it  seldom  indudes 
among  its  supporters  any  of  the  upper  class  of  society.  The 
party  usually  consists  ;of  the  mass  of  the  lower  orders,  and  those 
just  immediately  above  them.  Demag<^es- easily  and  constantly 
p^suade  them  that  they  are -.wronged  by  the  rich,  and  oppressed 
by  the  great,  that  aU  who  are  in  a  superior  station  are  enemies 
of  the  people,  and  that  those  who  hold  office  are  livitig  in  idle 
luxury  at  the  expense  of  the  poor.  Terms  of  reproach  or  derision 
are  invented  to  lower  and  .degrade  them  in  the  public  estimation; 
cliques,  family  compacts,  obstructionists,  and  other  nicknames,  are 
liberally  applied;  and  when  facts  are  wanting,  imagination  is 
fruitful,  and  easily  supplies  them.  To  appoint  persons  from 
such  a  party  to  permanent  offices,  is  an  alarming  evil.  To  apply 
the  remedy  we  have,  of  the  elective  principle  and  short  tenure  of 
office,  is  to  introduce  republicanism  into  every  department. 
ff^t  a  delusion,  then,  it  is  to  suppose  that  Responsible  Government 
i'^ppUeable  to  the  NoiUh  Ameriean provinces,  or  that  it  is  anything  elt 
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dhn  jKaehml  indepetidimee  as  regmrda  Ei^kmi  t^th  a  prmsHcd 
«raM0tM/nM  M^micemtf  cffice  of  all  tkat  is  stood  or  ramfdMe. 
^hjfol,  or  Britisky  as  reg»is  ike  eolet^  T 

••The  erol  has  nat  been  one  of  your  oim  aeekiog.  but  tme  that 
has  been  thrust  upon  you  by  the  quackery  of  BngUsh  sUtesmen. 
The  remedy  is  beyond  your  reach ;  it  must  be  applied  by  a  higher 
power.  The  tune  is  now  come  when  it  is  necessary  to  speak  out 
«id  speak  pUdnly.  If  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  is  not 
im,  Camaia  is  Ustfw  eim-P* 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

/BBSPOtMSIBIiB   OOTSBIMfBNT. — ^PABT  JI. 

Thob  subject  of  Scsponsihle  Goyemment,  which  had  now  be- 
come a  general  topic  of  ofiurersation,  was  resumed  again  to»day 
by  Mr.  Slick. 

"  Mimst^,"  said  he,  "I  quite  c(mcur  with  you  in  your  idee  of 
that  form  of  colony  government.  When  I  was  to  Windsor, 
Nova  Scotia,  a  few  years  ago,  Foulett  Thompson  was  there, 
a^waitin'  for  a  steamer  to  go  to  St.  John,  New  Brunswick ;  and 
as  I  was  a-passin'  Mr.  Wilcox's  inn,  who  should  I  see  but  him. 
I  knoiwed  him  the  moment  I  seed  him,  for  I  had  met  him  to 
London  the  year  before,  when  he  was  only  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  smee  the  Reform  Bill,  you  know,  folks  don*t  make  no 
more  aooouat  "of  a  joiember  than  an  alderman ;  indeed  since  I  haye 
moved  in  the  first  circles,  I've  rather  kept  out  of  their  way,  for 
they  am't  thought  yery  good  company  in  a  gineral  way,  I  can 
tell  you.  Well,  as  soon  as  I  met  him  I  knowed  him  at  once,  but 
I  wam't  a-goin'  for  to  speak  to  him  fust,  seein'  that  he  had 
become  a  big  bug  since,  and  p'raps  wouldn't  talk  to  the  likes  of 
me.  iBut  up  he  comes  in  a  minit,  and  makes  a  low  bow — he  had 
a  yery  curious  bow.  It  was  jist  a  stiff  low  bend  forrard,  as  a 
feller  does  afore  he  goes  to  take  an  eyerlastin'  jump  ;  and  sais 
he,  'How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Slick  ?  will  you  do  me  the  favour  to 
widk  in  and  sit  down. awhile,  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  We  are 
en^eavonrin',  you  -see,'  sais  he,  '  to  assimilate  matters  here  as 
much  as  possible  to  what  exists  ia  your  country.'  '  So  I  see,' 
sais  I ;  '  but  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  I  don't  exactly  comprehend 
what  responsible  government  is  in  a  colony.'  '  Well,'  sais  he,  *it 
tint  •easy  of  definition,  but  it  will  work  itself  out,  and  adjust  itself 
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in  practice.     I  bare  given  them  a  fresh  hare  to  run,  and  that  is  a 

great  matter.    Their  attention  is  taken  o£P  from  old  sources  of 

strife,  and  fi^ed  on  this.    I  have  broken  up  all  old  parties,  shu£3ed 

the  cards,  and  given  them  a  new  deal  and  new  partners/    '  Take 

care,'  sais  J,  '  that  a  knave  doesn't  turn  np  for  trump  card/    He 

looked  thoughtful  for  a  moment,  and  then  sais,  *  Verj  good  hit, 

Mr.  Slick ;    very  good  hit  indeed ;   and  between  ourselves,  in 

politics  I  am  afraid  there  are,  everywhere,  more  knaves  thaa 

honours  in  the  pack.'    I  have  often  thought  of  that  expressioo 

since — *  a  fresh  hare  to  run ;'  what  a  principle  of  action  for  a 

statesman,  wam't  it  ?     But  it  was  jist  like  him ;    he  thought 

everybody  he  met  was  fools.      One  half  the  people  to  Canada 

didn't  know  what  onder  the  sun  he  meant ;  but  they  knowed  he 

was  a  radical,  and  agin  the  Church,  and  agin  all  the  old  English 

families  there,  and  therefore  they  followed  him.     Well,  he  seed 

that,  and  thought  them  fools.     If  he'd  a-lived  a  little  grain  longer, 

he'd  a-found  they  were  more  rogues  than  fools,  them  feUers,for  they 

had  an  axe  to  grind  as  well  as  him.     Well,  t'other  half  seed 

he  was  a  schemer,  and  a  schemer  too,  that  wouldn't  stick  at 

nothin'  to  carry  out  his  eends  ;  and  they  wouldn't  have  nothin'  to 

say  to  him  at  all.    Well,  in  course  he  called  them 'fools  too ;  if 

he'd  a-lived  a  little  grain  longer  I  guess  he'd  a  found  out  whose 

head  the  fool's  cap  fitted  best.     *  Well,'  sais  I,  '  it  warn't  a  had 

idee  that,  of  givin'  'em  '  a  fresh  hare  to  run ;'  it  was  grand.    You 

had  nothin'  to  do  but  to  start  the  hare,  say  *  stuboy,*  clap  your 

hands  ever  so  loud,  and  ofF  goes  the  whole  pack  of  yelpin*  cur» 

at  his  heels  like  wink.     It's  kept  them  from  jumpin'  and  fawnin', 

and  cryin',  and  cravin',  and  pawin'  on  you  for  everlastin*,  for 

somethin'  to  eat,  and  a  botberin'  of  you,  and  a  spilin'  of  your 

clothes,  don't  it  ?     You  give  'em  the  dodge  properly  that  time; 

you  got  that  lesson  from  the  Indgin  dogs  on  the  Mississippi*  I 

guess,  didn't  you  ?'     *  No,'  sais  he,  loolon'  one  half  out  of  sorts 

and  t'other  half  nobsquizzled ;  /no,  I  was  never  there,'  sais  he. 

*  Not  there  ?'  sais  I,  '  why,  you  don't  say  so !     Not  there  ?  well, 

it  passes  all ;   for  it's  the  identical  same  dodge.     When  a  dog 

wants  to  cross  the  river  there,  he  goes  to  a  p'int  of  land  that 

stretches  away  out  into  the  water,  and  sits  down  on  his  hind  legSi 

and  cries  at  the  tip  eend  of  his  voice,  most  piteous,  and  howls  so 

it  would  make  your  heart  break  to  hear  him.     It's  the  most 

horrid  dismal,  solemcoly  sound  you  ever  know'd.     Well,  he  keeps 

up  this  tune  for  the  matter  of  half  an  hour,  till  the  river  and  the 

woods  ring  again.     All  the  crocodiles  for  three  miles  up  and 

%ree  miles  down,  as  soon  as  they  hear  it,  run  as  hard  as  they  can 
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Kck  to  the  spot,  for  they  are  Tery  hnmane  hoys  them,  cry  like 
women  at  nothin'  a'most,  and  always  go  where  any  crittur  is  in 
distress,  and  drag  him  right  out  of  it.  Well,  as  soon  as  the  dog 
has  'em  all  collected,  at  a  charity-hall  like,  a-waitin'  for  their 
supper,  and  a-lickin'  of  their  chops,  off  he  starts,  hot  foot,  down 
the  bank  of  the  river,  for  a  mile  or  so,  and  then  souses  right  in 
and  swims  across  as  quick  as  he  can  pull  for  it,  and  gives  them 
the  slip  beautiful.  Now  your  dodge  and  the  Mississipi  dog  is  so 
much  alike,  Fd  a  bet  anything  a'most,you  took  the  hint  from  him.' 

'"What  a  capital  story  T  sais  he;  *how  oncommon  good! 
upon  my  word  it's  very  apt ;'  jist  then  steam-boat  bell  rung,  and 
he  oiF  to  the  river  too,  and  give  me  the  dodge.' 

"  m  tell  you  what  he  put  me  in  mind  of.  I  was  to  Squire 
Shears,  the  tailor,  to  Boston^  oncet,  to  get  measured  for  a  coat. 
'Squire,'  sais  I,  ^measure  me  quick,  will  you,  that's  a  good 
soul,  for  I*m  in  a  horrid  hurry.'  *  Can't,'  sais  he,  *  Sam ;  the 
designer  is  out — sit  down,  he  will  he  in  directly.'  '  The  de- 
signer,' sais  I,  '  who  the  devil  is  that,  what  onder  the  sun  do  you 
mean  ?'  Well,  it  raised  my  curiosity — so  I  squats  down  on  the 
counter  and  lights  a  cigar.  '  That  word  has  made  my  fortin', 
Sam,'  sais  he.  *  It  is  somethin'  new.  He  designs  the  coat,  that 
is  what  is  vulgularly  called — cuts  it  out ; — and  a  nice, thing  it  is 
too.  It  requires  a  Hght  hand,  great  freedom  of  touch,  a  quick 
eye,  and  great  taste.  It's  all  he  can  do,  for  he  couldn't  so  much 
as  sow  a  button  on.  He  is  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Street* 
Artist  is  a  common  word — a  foreman  is  a  common  word — a 
measurer  is  low,  very  low  ;  but '  a  designer,'  oh,  it's  fust  chop — 
it's  quite  the  go.  *  My  designer'  —  Heavens,  what  a  lucky  hit 
that  was  I  Well,  Mr.  Thompson  put  me  in  mind  of  Street, 
the  designer,  he  didn't  look  onUke  him  in  person  nother, 
and  he  was  a  grand  hand  to  cut  out  work  for  others  to  do. 
A  capital  hand  for  makin'  measures  and  designin'.  But  to 
get  back  to  my  story.     He  said,  he  had  given  'em  to  Canada 

*  a  fresh  hare  to  run.'  Well,  they've  got  tired  of  the  chace 
at  last  arter  the  hare  'for  they  hante  been  able  to  catch  it. 
They've  returned  on  the  tracks  from  where  they  started,  and 
stand  starin'  at  each  other  like  fools.  For  the  fust  time  they 
begin  to  ax  themselves  the  question,  what  is  responsible  govern- 
ment ?  Well,  they  don't  know,  and  they  ax  the  Governor,  and 
he  don't  know,  and  he  axes  Lord  John,  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
and  he  don't  know.     At  last  Lord  John  looks  wise  and  sais» 

*  it's  not  onlike  prerogative — its  existence  is  admitted — ^it's  only 
*t8  exercise  is  questioned.'     Well,  the  Grovemor  looks  wise  and 
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aotf  the  Btane,  and  Hbe  people  repeat  <o¥er  the'wordfi  aster  bim— 
look  pueeled,  .and  say  they  donH  exactly  ooderstand  the  aaiwer 
Aother.  It  ireimnda  me  of  what  happened  to  n^e  .oncet  to  Bros- 
86^.  I  wason  Ahe  top  of «  coaeh  there,  a-goin'  .down  that  dread- 
Hal  sleep  hill  there,  not  that  it  is  6o  swfol  steep  Jiother ;  but  hills 
are  .cutiositieB  there,  they  vare  so  scaree,  and  every  little  ^acp 
pinch  is  called  a  high  hill — jist  as  every  sizeable  hill  to  Noya 
scotia^is  ecdled  ;a  monntain.  Well,  sak  the  ooaohman  tome, 
'Tournez  la  M^canique/  I  didn't  know  what  the  devil  he 
meant — I  ididn't  onderstand  French  when  it  is  talked  that  waj, 
ttsd  don't  now.  A  man  must  speak  very  slow  in  Preach  for  me 
to  guess  what  he  wants.  'What<in:nBtttr'  is. that?'  sais  I;  but 
as  he  didn't  ohderstand  English,  he  just  wyf^t  tit  up  in  three 
yards  mere  of -French,  and  give  it  bade  to^meiBgin.  So  there 
was  a  pair'of  us.  Well,  the  coaoh  began  to  go  down  hiU  Jike 
winky,  and  the  passengers  put  their  heads  out  of  the  windows 
and  bawled  out  'Tournez  la  M^caniqne,'  and  the  coachman 
roared  it  out,  and  so  did  people  on  the  stareets,  so  what  does  I  do 
but  screams  out  >too,  'Tournez  la  M^canique.'  Well,  coachnuvi 
seein'  it  war  <no  tuse  talkin',  turned  right  about,  put  the  pole 
through  a  pastry -cook's  window-^  throwed  down  his  bosses,  and 
upsot  the  coaoh,  and  awaywe  all  went,  body  and  bones  into  the 
street.  When  I  pioked  myself  up,  the  coachman  comes  up  and 
puts  his  fists  into  my  face,  and  sais,  '  You  great  lummakin  fool, 
why  didn't  you  Tournez  la  ^^canique,'  and  the  passegnersgot  all 
round  me  shakin'  their  fists  too,  sayin*,  ^  Why  didn't  you  Tournez 
la  M^anique?'  I  -didn't  know  what  the  plague  they  meant,  so  I 
ups  fist  and  shakes  it  at  them,  too,  and  roars  out,  'Why  in  the 
name  of  sense,'  sais  I,  'didn't  you  Tournez  la  M^caniqne?' 
Well,  they  began  to  larf  at  last,  and  one  on  'em  that  spoke  a 
little  English,  sais,  '  It  meant  to  turn  the  handle  of  a  littie  ma^ 
chine  that  put  a  drag  on  the  wheels.'  '  Oh !'  sais  I,  '  ia  that  it  ? 
What  the  plague's  got  into  the  feller  not  .to  apeak  plain  EngliA, 
If  he  had  a-done  that  I  should  have  onderstood  him  then.' 

"  Now  that's  the  case  with  this  ilesponsible  Government^  ii 
tante  plain  English,  mid  they  don't  onderstand  it.  As  soon  as  the 
State  coach  begins  to  run  down  hill  the  people  call  out  to  the 
^kyvemor  '  Tournez  la  M^canique,'  and  he  gets  puzsded  and 
roars  out  to  Secretary,  'Tournez  la  M^nique,'  and  he  gets 
mad,  and  sais,  'D — n  you,  Tournez  la  M^canique  yourself/ 
None  on  'em  knows  the  word — the  coach  ruus  down  the  hill  like 
Vgbtnin',  upsets  and  smashes  everything.  That  comes  a  mat 
^P^aJM  pUdn  EnglUth,    There  is  only  one  party  pleased,  and 
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that's  a  party  that  Ukes  to  see  all  goyernments  upsot.  They  fiay 
'  It's  goin'  on  beaatiful.  It  don't  want  a  turn  of  the  M^caniqne 
Bt  all/ and  sing  out,  as  the  boatman  did  to  his  son  when  the 
havge  was  a  .goin'  oTer  the  falls  to  Ohio — '  Let  her  went  Peter, 
dcm't  stop  :her,  she's  wrathy.' — ^What  Minister  sais  is  trne  enough. 
Government  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  all.  All  parties,  there- 
fore, should,  I  as  far  as  possible,  have  a  voice  in  the  Council — ^and 
equal  justice  be  done  to  all — so  that  as  all  pay  their  shot  to  its 
9uppo]:t,  fdl  should  have  a  share  in  its.  advantages.  Them  fellers 
to  Canada  luure  been  «  howlin'  in  the  wilderness  for  years-^'  We 
are  governed  by  a  party — a  dique — a  family  compact.'  WeUL 
England  believed  'em,  and  the  party — the  clique — ^and  the  family 
compact  was  broken  up.  No  sooner  said  than  done — they  turn 
right  round,  as  quick  as  wink,  and  say — '  We  want  a  party 
government  now — not  that  party,  but  our  party — not  that  clique, 
but  this  clique — not  that  family  compact,  but  this  family  com- 
pact. For  that  old  party,  chque,  and  compact  were  British  in 
their  language — British  in  their  feelings,  and  British  in  their 
blood.  Our  party  clique  and  compact  is  not  so  narrow  and 
restricted,  .for  it  is  Ereoibh  in  its  language,  Yankee  in  its  feelin% 
and  Repubhcan  in  its  blood.'  " 

^*  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Hopewell,  with  that  mildness  of  manner 
which  was  bis  great  characteristic  and  charm,  "  that  is  stroiig 
language,  very." 

'*  Strong  language,  ^r  ^'  .said  the  Colonel,  rising  in  great 
wrath,  "  it's  infamous — ^none  hut  a  scoundrel  or  a  fool  would  talk 
that  way.  .D — ^n  me.  Sir !  what  are  them  poor  benighted  people 
strugglin'  for,  but  for  -freedom  and  independence  ?  They  want  a 
leader,  that's  what  they  want.  They  should  fust  dress  them- 
selves as  Indgins — go  to  the  wharves,  and  throw  all  the  tea  in 
the  river,  as  we  did;  and  then  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  sei^e  on 
the  high  hill  back  of  Montreal  and  fortify  it,  and  when  the 
British  come,  wait  till  they  see  the  whites  of  their  eyes,  .as  we  did 
at  Bunker  Hill,  and  give  them  death  and  destruction  for  break- 
fikst,  as  we  did.  D— n  me.  Sir !"  and  he  seised  the  poker  «nd 
waved  it  over  his  head,  **  let  ^em  do  that,  and  send  for  me,  and, 
old  as  I  am,  I'll  lead  them  on  to  victory  or  death.  Let  'em  sead 
for  me.  Sir,  and,  by  the  'tanud,  I'll  take  a  few  :of  my  '  north- 
eend  boys'  with  me,  and  show  'em  what  clear  grit  is.  Let  jthe 
British  send  Wellington  out  to  command  the  troops  if  they  dare, 
and  rU  let  him  know  Bunker  Hill. ain't  Waterloo,  I  know.  Bear 
raak,  take  open  mrder — right  shouklers  forward — march ;"  andhe 
marched  round Xhe  room.and^sat  down. 
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"  It*s  very  strong  language  that,  Sam,"  continued  Mr.  Hope- 
well, who  never  noticed  the  interraptions  of  the  Colonel,  "  very 
strong  language  indeed,  too  strong,  I  fear.  It  may  wound  the 
feelings  of  others,  and  that  we  have  no  right  to  do  unnecessarily. 
Squire,  if  you  report  this  conversation,  as  I  suppose  you  will, 
leave  out  all  the  last  sentence  or  two,  and  insert  this  :  *  Respon 
sible  Govemnent  is  a  term  not  well  defined  or  understood,  and 
appears  to  be  only  applicable  to  an  independent  country.  But 
whatever  interpretation  is  put  upon  it,  one  thing  is  certain,  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  over  her  colonies  is  one  of  the 
lightest,  kindest,  mildest,  and  most  paternal  in  the  whole  worldJ 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

THE    DI7KE    OF    KENT   AND    HIS   TBUMFETKR. 

Mr.  Slick's  weak  point  was  his  vanity.  From  having  risen 
suddenly  in  the  world,  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  a  vigorous,  unedu- 
cated mind,  he  very  naturally  acquired  great  self-reliance.  He 
undervalued  every  obstacle,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  over- 
looked the  greater  part  of  those  that  lay  in  his  way.  To  a  vul- 
gar man  like  him,  totally  ignorant  of  the  modes  of  me,  a  thousand 
little  usages  of  society  would  unavoidably  wholly  escape  his  notice, 
while  the  selection,  collocation,  or  pronunciation  of  words  were 
things  for  which  he  appeared  to  have  no  perception  and  no  ear. 
Diffidence  is  begotten  by  knowledge,  presumption  by  ignorance. 
The  more  we  know,  the  more  extended  the  field  appears  upon 
which  we  have  entered,  and  the  more  insignificant  and  imperfect 
our  acquisition.  The  less  we  know,  the  less  opportunity  we  have 
of  ascertaining  what  remains  to  be  learned.  His  success  in  his 
trade,  his  ignorance,  the  vulgarity  of  his  early  occupations  and 
habits,  and  his  subsequent  notoriety  as  a  humorist,  all  contributed 
to  render  him  exceedingly  vain.  His  vanity  was  of  two  kinds, 
national  and  personal.  The  first  he  has  in  common  with  a  vast 
number  of  Americans.  He  calls  his  country  'Hhe  greatest  nation 
atween  the  Poles," — ^he  boasts  "  that  the  Yankees  are  the  most 
free  and  enlightened  citizens  on  the  face  of  the  airth,  and  that 
their  institutions  are  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom.''  He  is  of 
his  father's  opinion,  that  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  the 
greatest  battle  ever  fought ;  that  their  naval  victories  were  the 
most  brilhant  achievements  ever  heard  of;  that  New  York  is 
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superior  to  London  in  beantj,  and  will  soon  be  so  in  extent ;  and 
finally,  that  one  Yankee  is  equal  in  all  respects  to  two  English- 
men, at  least.     If  the  Thames  is  mentioned,  he  calls  it  an  insig- 
nificant creek,  and  reminds  you  that  the  Mississippi  extends 
inland  a  greater  distance  tlian  the  space  between  Nova  Scotia  and 
Sngland.     If  a  noble  old  park  tree  is  pointed  out  to  him,  he  calls 
it  a  pretty  little  scrub  oak,  and  immediately  boasts  of  the  pines  of 
tlie  Rocky  Mountains,  which  he  affirms  are  two  hundred  feet 
bigli.    Show  him  a  waterfall,  and  it  is  a  noisy  babbling  little  cas- 
cade compared  with  Niagara ;  or  a  lake,  and  it  is  a  mere  duck- 
pond  in  comparison  with  Erie,  Superior,  Champlain^  or  Michigan. 
It  has  been  remarked  by  most  travellers,  that  this  sort  of  thing  is 
so  common  in  the  States,  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  almost  uni- 
versal.   This  is  not  now  the  case.     It  has  prevailed  more  gene- 
rally heretofore  than  at  present,  but  it  is  now  not  much  more 
ohvious  than  in  the  people  of  any  other  country.     The  necessity 
for  it  no  ionger  exists.    That  the  Americans  are  proud  of  having 
won  their  independence  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  from  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world,  under  all  the  manifold  disadvan- 
tages of  poverty,  dispersion,  disunion,  want  of  discipline  in  their 
soldiers,  and  experience  in  their  officers,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
They  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  it.     It  is  the  greatest  achieve- 
ment of  modem  times.     That  they  are  proud  of  the  consummate 
^m  of  their  forefathers  in  framing  a  constitution  the  best  suited 
to  their  position  and  their  wants,  and  one  withal  the  most  diffi- 
cult in  the  world  to  adjust,  not  only  with  proper  checks  and 
balances,  but  with  any  checks  at  all,— at  a  time  too  when  there 
was  no  model  before  them,  and  all  experience  against  them,  i» 
still  less  to  be  wondered  at.   Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  o^3«5*Jf 
the  honest  pride  they  exhibit  of  their  noble  country,  their  enligtit- 
ened  and  enterprising  people,  their  beautiful  cities,  their  magtn- 
feent  rivers,  their  gigantic  undertakings.     The  sudden  ™®.^ 
liations,  like  the  sudden  rise  of  individuals,  hegets  ™d®\®^^3  oC 
circumstances  similar  effects.     While  there  was  the  frfshnc*^^  ^ 
ttOTelty  about  all  these  things,  there  was  national  ^a»^^{^y  aro 
now  an  old  story — their  laurels  sit  easy   on  them,    ^r^^  asa^ 
<«!cu8tomed  to  them,  and  they  occupy  less  of  their  ^^^^^-gt',  too, 
of  course  less  of  their  conversation,  than  formerly.    At  t* 
Btrange  as  it  may  seem,  there  existed  a  necessity  for^t.  ^cVS^ 

Good  policy  dictated  the  expediency  of  <^^^^f  *''f  ^^Srht  £ 

complacency  in  the  people,  however  much  g«>^^,;*®^®  ^^ent 
bid  it.  As  their  constitution  was  based  on  ^^^'^0^,^^^^!,  ^ 
^as  indispensable  to  raise  the  people  in  their  own  estimatiu  , 
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to  make  them  feel  the  heavy  respons&llity  that  rested*  upon  tbem, 
in  order  that  they  might  qualify  themselves  for  the  part  they  wen 
called  upon  to  act.  As  they  were  weak,  it  was  needf^il  to  conftrm 
their  courage  by  strengdiening  their  self-rehanoe.  As  th^  were 
poor,  it  was  proper  to  elevate  their  tone*  of  mind,  by  cosstantiy 
setting  before  them  their  high  destmy ;  and  aa  their  Aepubliowaa 
viewed  with  jealousy  and  alarm-  by  Europe,  it  was  important^to 
^attach  the  nation  to  it,  in  the  event  of  aggression^  by  extolling»it^ 
above  all  others.  The  first  generation,  to  whom<  all'.this  was  msnv 
has  now  passed  away;  the  second  haa  nearly  disa^peaved^  and* 
with  the  novehy,  the  excest  of  national  vanity  which  it  necessflffly 
^gendered  will  cease  alsov  Eeraonal  vanity  stands  on  wholly  dif« 
ferent  grounds.  There  not  only  is  no  necessity,  but  no  jnstifit*a^ 
tion  for  it  whatever.  It  is  always  offensive,  sometimes  even  dia^ 
gusting.  Mr.  Hopewell,  who >  was  in  the  habit  of  admonishiii^ 
the  Attach^  whenever  he  thought  admonition  necessary,  took 
occasion  to-day  to  enlasge  on  both  points.  As  to  die  first,  he 
observed,  that  it  was  an  American  fading,  and  boaating  abroad, 
as  he  often  did,  in.  extravagant  terms  of  his  country  was  a  serious 
injury  to  it,  for  it  always  produced  argument,  and  as^  those  whO' 
argue  always  convince  themselves  in  proportion  as  they  fail- to 
convince  others,  the  only  result  of  such  discussions  was  to  induce 
strangers  to  search  for  objections  to  tHe  United  States  that  they 
knew  not  before,  and  then  adopt  them  for  ever.  But  as  for  per- 
sonal boasts,  he  said,  they  were  beneath  contempt. 

"  Tell  you  what  it  is^.  Minister,''  said  Mr.  ^ck,  '*  I  am  not  the 
fool  you  take  me  to  be.  I  deny  the  charge.  I  don't  boast  a^  bit 
more  nor  any  foreigner,  in  fact,  I  don*t  think  I  boast  at  all.  Hear 
old  Bull  here,  every  day,  talkin'  about  the  low  Irish,  the  poor, 
mean,  proud  Scotch,  the  Yankee  fellers,  the  horrid  foreigners,  the 
^  nothin'  but  a  colonist,'  and  so  on.  He  asks  me  out  to  entertain 
me,  and  then  sines  '  Britannia  rules  the  waves.'  My  old  grand- 
mother used  to  rme  a  copy  book,  and  I  wrote  on  it.  I  guess  the 
'British  rule  the  waves,  and  we  write  victory  on  it.  Then  hear 
that  noisy,  splutterin'  crittur,  Bull-Frog.  He  talks  you  dead 
about  the  Grand  Nation,  the  beautiful  France,  and  the  capitol  of 
the  world — Paris.  What  do  I  do  ?  Why  I  only  say,  *  our  gmt, 
almighty  republic  is  the  toploftiest  nation  atween  the  Poles*' 
That  ain't  boastin',  nor  crackin',  nor  nothin'  of  the  sort.  If  s 
only  jist  a  fact,  like — all  men  must  die — or  any  other  truth.  Oh, 
catch  me  a-boastin' !  I  know  a  trick  worth  two  of  that.  It  ain't 
pleasant  to  be  your  own  trumpeter  always,  I  can  tell  you.  It 
"eminds  me,"  said  he  (for  lie  could  never  talk  for  five  minutes 
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iwtihoat  an  illa8tratioa)>  "it  reminds  me  of  what  happened  to 
Qttoen's  father  in  Noya  Scotia,  Prince  Edwardras  they, cfdled  him 
then. 

"Oncet  upon  &time  he  was  travellin'  on  the  Great  Western 
road^  and  most  of  the  rivers^  those  days,  had  ferry-hosts  and  no 
bridges.  So  his  trumpeter  was  sent  afore  him  to  'noonce  hui 
comin',  with  a  great  Freneh-horn,  to  the  ferryman  who  hved  oft 
t'other  side  of  the-  water.  WeU,  his  trumpeter  waa*  a.  Jarman, 
and  didn't  speak  a  word  of  English.  Most  aU  that  family  waa 
Teiy  fond  of  Jarmans,  they  settle  them  everywhere  a'most..  WheoF 
he  came  to  the  ferry,  the  magistrates  and  nohs^  and  hig  bugs  o£ 
the  country  were  all  drawn'  up  in  state,  waitin'  for  Prince.  la 
those  days  ahusin'  and  insultin*  a  Governor,  kickin'  up;  shindy  in 
a  province,  and  playin'  the -devil  there,  wam't  no  recommendati(»». 
inDownin'  Street.  Colonists  hadn't  got  their  eyes  open  then^ 
and  at  that  time  there  wns  no  school  for  the  hlind.^  It  was  Pullet 
Thompson  taught  them-  to  read.  Poor  critturs !  they  didn't 
know  no  better  then,  so  out  they  all  goes  to  meet  King's  son,  and 
pay  their  respects,  and  when  Eassinkirk  came  to  the  bank,  and 
they  seed  him  all  dressed  in-  green,  covered  with  gold  lace,  and 
splendeiiferous  cocked-hat  on,  with  lace  on  it,  and  a  great  big, 
old-£EUihioued  brass  French-horn,  that  was  rubbed  bright  enou^ 
to  put  out  eyes,  Srhangin'  over  his  shoulder,  they  took  him  for 
the  Prince,  for  they'd  never  seed  nothin'  half  so  fine  afore.  The 
bugle  the^  took  for  gold,  'cause,  in  course,  a  Prince  wouldn't 
wear  nothin'  but  gold,  and  they  thought  it  was  his  huntin'  horn— - 
and  his  hein'  alone  they  took  for  state,,  'cause  he  was  too  big  for 
any  one  to  ride  with.  So  they  all  off  hats  at  once  to  old  Kissin* 
kirk,  the  Jarman  trumpeter..  Lord,  when  he  see  that,  he  was 
buniiingered  I 

'* '  Thun  sie  ihren  hut  an  du  verdamnter  thor,'  sais  he,  which 
means,  in  EngHsh,  *  Put  on  your  hats,  you  cussed  fools.'  Well, 
they  was  fairly  stumpt.  They  looked  fust  at  him  and  bowed, 
and  then  at  each  other ;  and  stared  vacant ;  and  then  he  sais 
agin,  '  Mynheers,  damn !'  for  that  was  the  only  English  word 
he  knew,  and  then  he  stampt  agin,  and  sais  over  in  Dutch  once 
more  to  put  on  their  hats ;  and  then  called  over  as  many 
(crooked)  Jarman  oaths  as  would  reach  across  the  river  if  they 
were  stretched  out  strait.  '  What  in  natur'  is  that  ?'  sais  one ; 
'  Why,  high  Dutch,'  sais  an  old  man  ;  *  I  heerd  the  Waldecker 
troops  at  the  evakyation  of  New  York  speak  it.  Don't  you  know 
the  King's  father  was  a  high  Dutchman,  from  Brunswick ;  id 
course  the  Prince  can't  speak  English.'     'Well,'  sais  the  other» 
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*  do  you  know  what  it  means  V  '  In  coarse  I  do/  sais  Loyalist* 
(and,  oh,  if  some  o'  them  hoys  couldn't  lie,  I  don't  know  who 
could,  that's  all ;  hy  their  own  accounts  it's  a  wonder  how  we 
ever  got  independence,  for  them  fellers  swore  they  won  every 
battle  that  was  fought),  '  in  course  I  do,'  sais  he,  ^  that  is,'  sais 
he,  '  I  used  to  did  to  speak  it  at  Long  Island,  hut  that's  a  long 
time  ago.  Yes,  I  understand  a  leetle,'  sais  Loyalist.  'His 
Royal  Highness'  excellent  Majesty  sais, — Man  the  ferry-boat, 
and  let  the  magistrates  row  me  over  the  ferry. — It  is  a  beautiful 
language,  is  Dutch.*  *  So  it  is,'  sais  they,  *  if  one  could  only 
understand  it,'  and  off  they  goes,  and  spreads  out  a  great  roll  of 
home-spun  cloth  for  him  to  walk  on,  and  then  they  form  two 
Hnes  for  him  to  pass  through  to  the  boat.  Lord  !  when  he  comes 
to  the  cloth  he  stops  agin,  and  stamps  like  a  jackass  when  the 
flies  tease  him,  and  gives  the  cloth  a  kick  up,  and  wouldn't  walk 
on  it,  and  sais  in  high  Dutch,  in  a  high  Jarman  voice  too,  '  You 
infamal  fools  ! — you  stupid  blockheads ! — you  cussed  jackasses !' 
and  a  great  deal  more  of  them  pretty  words,  and  then  walked  on. 
'  Oh,  dear  I'  sais  they,  '  only  see  how  he  kicks  the  cloth  ;  that's 
cause  it's  homespun.  Oh,  dear!  but  what  does  he  say?'  sais 
they.  Well,  Loyalist  felt  stumpt ;  he  knew  some  screw  was 
loose  with  the  Prince  by  the  way  he  shook  his  fist,  but  what  he 
couldn't  tell ;  but  as  he  had  begun  to  lie  he  had  to  go  knee  deep 
into  it,  and  push  on.  'He  sais,  he  hopes  he  may  die  this  blessed 
minit  if  he  won't  tell  his  father,  the  old  King,  when  he  returns 
to  home,  how  well  you  have  behaved,'  sais  he,  '  and  that  it's  a 
pity  to  soil  such  beautiful  cloth.'  '  Oh  !'  sais  they,  *  was  that 
it  ?  we  was  afraid  somethin'  or  another  had  gone  wrong ;  come, 
Iet*s  give  three  cheers  for  the  Prince's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,' 
and  they  made  the  woods  and  the  river  ring  agin.  Oh,  how  mad 
Kissenkirk  was !  he  expected  the  Prince  would  tie  him  up  and 
give  him  five  hundred  lashes  for  his  impedence  in  representin'  of 
him.  Oh  !  he  was  ready  to  bust  with  rage  and  vexation.  He 
darsn't  strike  any  one,  or  he  would  have  given  'em  a  slap  with 
the  horn  in  a  moment,  he  was  so  wrathy.  So  what  does  he  do 
as  they  was  holdin'  the  boat,  but  ups  trumpet  and  blew  a  blast  in 
the  Gustos'  ear,  all  of  a  sudden,  that  left  him  hard  of  hearin'  on 
that  side  for  a  lUonth ;  and  he  sais  in  high  Dutch,  '  Tunder  and 
blitzen !  Take  that,  you  old  fool ;  I  wish  I  could  blow  you  into  the 
river.*  "Well,  they  rowed  him  over  the  river,  and  then  formed 
agin  two  lines,  and  Kissenkirk  passed  up  atween  *em  as  sulky  as 
a  bear ;  and  then  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  took  out 
H>methin'9  and  held  it  out  to  Gustos,  who  dropt  right  down  on 
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his  knee  in  a  minit,  and  received  it,  and  it  was.  a  fourpennj  bit. 
Then  Kissinkirk  waved  bis  band  to  tbem  to  be  off  quick-stick, 
and  muttered  agin  sometbin'  wbicb  Loyalist  said  was  '  Go  across 
agin  and  wait  for  my  sarvants/  wbicb  tbey  did.  *  Ob !'  sais  tbe 
magistrates  to  Gustos,  as  tbey  was  a-goin'  back  agin, '  how  cculd 
you  take  pay,  squire  ?  How  could  you  receive  money  from 
Prince  ?  Our  county  is  disgraced  for  ever.  You  have  made  us  feel 
,  as  mean  as  Ingians.'  '  I  wouldn't  bave  taken  it  if  it  bad  been 
worth  anytbin',  sais  Gustos,  '  but  didn't  you  see  bis  delicacy  ;  be 
knowed  that  too,  as  well  as  I  did,  so  be  offered  me  a  fourpenny 
bit,  as  mucb  as  to  say.  You  are  above  all  pay,  but  accept  tbe 
smallest  thing  possible,  as  a  keepsake  from  King's  son.' ,  '  Those 
were  bis  very  words,'  sais  loyalist ;  *  I'll  swear  to  'em,  tbe  very 
identical  ones.'  *  I  thought  so/  sais  Gustos,  looking  big.  'I 
hope  I  know  what  is  due  to  bis  Majesty's  Royal  Highness,  and 
what  is  due  to  me,  also,  as  Gustos  of  this  county.  And  be  drew 
himself  up  stately,  and  said  notbin',  and  looked  as  wise  as  tbe 
owl  who  bad  been  studyin'  a  speecb  for  five  years,  and  intended 
to  speak  it  when  be  got  it  by  heart.  Jist  then  down  comes 
Prince  and  all  bis  party,  galloppin'  like  mad  to  tbe  ferry,  for  he 
used  to  ride  always  as  if  old  Nick  was  at  bis  beels ;  jist  like  a 
streak  of  ligbtnin'.  So  up  goes  the  Gustos  to  prince,  quite  free 
and  easy,  without  so  mucb  as  toucbin'  bis  bat,  or  givin'  him  tbe 
time  o'  day.  •  What  tbe  plague  kept  you  so  long  ?*  sais  be ; 
'  your  master  has  been  waitin'  for  you  this  balf-bour.  Gome, 
bear  a  band,  tbe  Prince  is  all  alone  over  there.'  It  was  some 
time  afore  Prince  made  out  wbat  be  meant ;  but  when  be  did,  if 
he  didn't  let  go  it's  a  pity.  He  almost  upsot  tbe  boat,  he  larfed 
so  obstroperous.  One  squall  o'  larfin'  was  hardly  over  afore 
another  come  on.  Oh,  it  was  a  tempestical  time,  you  may  de- 
pend ;  and  when  he'd  got  over  one  fit  of  it,  he'd  say,  '  Only 
think  of  tbem  takin'  old  Kissinkirk  for  me !'  and  he'd  larf  agin 
ready  to  split.  Kissinkirk  was  frightened  to  death;  he  didn't 
know  bow  Prince  would  take  it,  or  wbat  be  would  do,  for  be  was 
an  awful  strict  officer ;  but  when  be  seed  him  larf  so  be  knowed 
all  was  risbt.  Poor  old  Kissinkirk !  tbe  last  time  I  seed  him 
was  to  Wmdsor.  He  lived  in  a  farm-house  there,  on  charity. 
He'd  lamt  a  little  English,  though  not  mucb.  It  was  him  told 
me  tbe  story  ;  and  when  be  wound  it  up,  be  sais,  *  It  tante  always 
sho  shafe,  Misbter  Shlick,  to  be  your  own  drumpeter  ;'  and  I'll 
tell  you  wbat.  Minister,  I  am  of  tbe  same  opinion  with  the  old 
bugler.  It  is  not  always  safe  to  be  one's  own  trumpeter,  and 
that's  a  fact." 
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CBAPTEE  XLYI. 

Sysr  ftinee  we  h«.ve  be^a  ia  London  we  have  taken  **  Thf 
Times  "  and  **Tbe  Morning  Chronicle,"  so  as  to  have  before  us 
both  sides  of  every  question.  This  morning*  these  papers  were, 
as  usual,  laid  on  the  breakfast-table ;  and  Mr.  Slick,  after  glanc- 
ing at  their  contents,  turned  to  Mr.  Hopewell,  and  said, 
^'Minister,  what's  jour  opinion  of  O'Connell's  proceeding?? 
What  do  you  think  of  him  ?" 

"  I  think  differently  from  most  men,  Sam,"  he  said;  "I 
neither  join  in  the  pnqualiiied  praise  of  his  friends,  nor  in  the 
wholesale  abuse  of  his  enemies,  for  there  is  much  to  approre  and 
much  to  censure  in  him.  He  has  done,  perhaps,  as  much  good 
and  as  much  barm  to  Ireland  as  her  best  friend  or  her  worst 
es/emy.  I  am  an  old  man  now,  daily  treading  on  the  confines  of 
the  grave,  and  not  knowing  the  moment  the  ground  may  sink 
under  me  and  precipitate  me  into  it.  I  look,  therefore,  on  all 
human  beings  with  calmness  and  impartiality,  and  besides  being 
an  American  and  a  Republican*  I  have  no  direct  interest  in  the 
man's  success  or  failure,  farther  than  they  may  affect  the  happi- 
ness of  the  great  human  family.  Xtooking  at  the  struggle* 
therefore,  as  iVom  an  eminence,  a  mere  spectator,  I  can  see  the 
errors  of  both  sides,  as  clearly  as  a  by-^tander  does  those  of  two 
competitors  at  a  game  of  chess.  My  eyesight,  however,  is  dim, 
and  I  find  I  cannot  trust  to  the  report  of  others.  Party  spint 
runs  so  high  in  Ireland,  it  is  difhcult  to  ascertain  the  truth  (u 
anything.  Facts  are  sometimes  invented,  often  distorted,  and 
always  magnified.  No  man  either  thinks  kindly  or  speaks 
temperiitely  of  another,  but  a  deadlj  animosity  has  superseded 
Christian  charity  in  that  unhappy  land.  We  must  not  trust  t9' 
the  opinions  of  others,  therefore,  but  endeavour  to  form  our 
own.  Now,  be  is  charged  with  being  a  Roman  Catholic.  The 
answer  to  this  is,  he  has  a  right  to  be  one  if  he  chooses— >> 
much  right  as  I  have  to  be  a  Churchman ;  that  if  I  diff^  frota 
him  on  some  points,  I  concur  with  him  in  more,  and  only  grieve 
we  cannot  agree  in  all ;  and  that  whatever  objections  I  hate  to 
his  Church,  I  have  a  thousand  times  more  respect  for  it  than  j 
imve  for  a  thousand  dissenting  political  sects,  that  disfigure  and 
degrade  the  Christian  world.     Then  they  say,  '  Oh,  yes,  hut  he 
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ifl  n  bigoted  Papist  f '  '  Well,  .if  they  baye  notbing  worse  tban  Hub 
to  allege  against  him,  it  don't  amount  to  much.  Bigotry  meani 
an  wuisual  deyotioo,  and  an  extraorcJinary  attachment  to  one's 
chureh.  I  doof  t  see  hotw  a  smcexo  and  sealous  man  can  be  otheiv 
Yfigt  than  b^(4ed*  It  wcnild  be  veU  if  he  were  imitated  in  this 
recipect  by  Protestant^.  Instead  of  joining  aohismaties  and 
»eotariaiis>  a  little  more  bigoted  attachment  to  our  excellent 
Mother  Church  would  be  safer  and  moiae  respectable  for  them, 
and  more  conducive  to  the  iuitereets  of  tme  religion.  But  the 
gveat  charge  is»  be  is  an  A^tator ;  now  I  don't  like  agitation 
even  in  a  good  oauae.  It  is  easy  to  opmflood'.gates,  but  always 
difSieult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  dose  them  a^ain.  No ;  I 
do  not  lil^e  a^tatien.  It  is  a  fearful  word.  Bui  if  ever  there 
was  a  maxi  justified  in  lesorting  to*  it,  whieh  I  doubt,  it  was 
O'OqnneU.  A  Bomish  Catholic  by  birth,  and,  if  you  will  have 
it,  a  bigoted  one  by  edueation,  he  saw  his  countrymen  labouring 
under  disabilities  on  account  of  their  faith, — ^what  could  be  more 
natural  for  him  than  to  snppese  that  he  was  serying  both  Qod 
and  his  country,  by  freeing  his  Church  from  its  distinctiye  and 
degrading  badge,  and  eleyating  Iri^men  to  a  political  equality 
with  Englishmen.    The  blessings  ol  the  priesthood,  and  the 

fratitude  of  the  people,  hailed  him  wherever  he  went ;  and  when 
e  attained  the  yietory,  and  wrested  the  concession  from  him  who 
nested  the  sc^tre  from  Napoleon,  he  earned  the  title,  which  he 
has  einoe  worn,  of  ^  the  Liberator.'    What  a  noble  and  elevated 
position  he  then  stood  in !  But,  Sam,  agitation  is  progressiye.  The 
impetus  of  his  onward  course  was  too  gveat  to  suffer  him  to  rest, 
and  the  '  Liberator'  has  sunk  again  iuto  the  Agitator,  without 
the  sanctity  of  the  cause  to  justify,  or  the  approval  of  mankind 
to  reward  him.    Had  he  ^tn  paused  for  a  moment,  even  for  a 
moment,  when  he  gained  emancipation,  and  looked  around  him, 
what  a  prospect  lay  before  him  whichever  way  he  turned,  for 
Effusing  peace  and  happiness  over  Ireland !     Having  secured  an 
equality  of  political  rights  to  his  countrymen,  and  elevated  the 
pesiUon  of  the  peasantry, «— had  he  then  endeavoured  to  secure 
the  rights  of  the  landlord,  and  revive  the  sympathy  between 
them  and  their  tenant^,  which  agitation  had  extinguished  ;  had 
^e>  by  snppressing  crime  and  outrage,  r^dered  it  safe  for 
absentees  to  return,  or  for  capital  to  flow  into  his  impoverished 
coimtry — ^had  he  looked  into  the  future  for  images  of  domestic 
comfort  and  tranquillity  to  delight  the  iuutgination,  instead  of 
resorting  to  the  dark  vistas  of  the  past  for  scenes  of  oppression 
^d  Ticleupe  to  inflame  the  passions  of  his  countrymen — had  he 
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held  out  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  his  Protestant  brethren, 
and  invited  and  induced  them  to  live  in  the  unity  of  love  and  the 
bonds  of  peace  with  their  Romish  neighbours,  his  second  yictory 
would  have  surpassed  the  first,  and  the  stem  Liberator  would 
have  been  again  crowned  amid  the  benedictions  of  all,  as  '  the 
Father'  of  his  country.  But,  alas!  agitation  has  no  tranquil 
eddies  to  repose  in ;  it  rides  on  the  billow  and  the  tempest,  and 
lives  but  on  the  troubled  waters  of  the  deep. 

"  Instead  of  this  happy  condition,  what  is  now  the  state  of 
Ireland  ?  The  landlord  flies  in  alarm  from  a  home  that  is  no 
longer  safe  from  the  midnight  marauder.  The  capitahst  revises 
to  open  his  purse  to  develop  the  resources  of  a  country,  that  is 
threatened  with  a  civil  war.  Men  of  different  creeds  pass  each 
other  vdth  looks  of  defiance,  and  with  that  stem  silence  that 
marks  the  fixed  resolve,  to  •  do  or  die.'  The  Government,  in- 
stead of  being  able  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor,  is 
engaged  in  garrisoning  its  forts,  Supplying  its  arsenals,  and  pre- 
paring for  war  ; ,  while  the  poor  deluded  people  are  dravm  away 
from  their  peaceful  and  honest  pursuits,  to  assemble  in  large 
bodies,  that  they  may  be  inflamed  by  seditious  speeches,  and 
derive  fresh  confidence  from  the  strength  or  impunity  of  numbers. 

**  May  God  of  his  infinite  goodness  have  mercy  on  the  author 
of  all  these  evils,  and  so  purify  his  heart  from  the  mistaken 
motives  that  now  urge  him  onwards  in  his  unhappy  course,  that 
he  may  turn  and  repent  him  of  his  evil  way,  while  return  is  yet 
practicable,  and  repentance  not  too  late ! 

'*  Now,  what  is  all  this  excitement  to  lead  to  ?    A  Repeal  of 
the  Union  ?  what  is  that  ?     Is  it  independence,  or  is  it  merely  a 
demand  for  a  dependant  local  legislature  ?     If  it  is  independence, 
look  into  futurity,  and  behold  the  state  of  Ireland  at  the  end  of 
a  few  years.     You  see  that  the  Protestants  of  the  North  hare 
driven  out  all  of  the  opposite  faith,  and  that  the  Cathohes,  on 
their  part,  have    exiled  or  exterminated  all  the  heretics  from 
the    South.      You  behold  a  Chinese  wall   of  separation    Fan- 
ning  across   the  island,    and   two   independent,   petty,    sepa- 
rate States,  holding   but   little  intercourse,   and   hating  each 
other  with  an  intensity  only  to  be  equalled  by  tribes  of  savages. 
And  how  is  this  unhappy  condition  to  be  attained  ?     By  a  cruel, 
a  wicked,  and  a  merciless  civil  war,  for  no  war  is  so  bloody  as  a 
domestic  one,  especially  where  rehgion,  terrified  at  its  horrors, 
flies  from  the  country  in  alarm,  and  the  banner  of  the  Cross  is 
torn  from  the  altar  to  be  desecrated  in  the  battle-field.     Sam,  I 
have  seen  one,  may  my  eyes  never  behold  another.    No  toiigae 
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can  tell,  no  pen  describe,  no  imagination  conceive  its  horrors. 
Even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  I  shudder  at  the 
recollection  of  it.     If  it  be  not  independence  that  is  sought,  but 
a  local  legislature,  then  Ireland  descends  from  an  integral  part  of 
the  empire  into  a  colony,  and  the  social  position  of  the  people  is 
deteriorated.     Our  friend,  the  Squire,  who,  at  this  moment,  is 
what  O'Connell  desires  to  be,  a  colonist,  is  labouring  incessantly 
to  confirm  and  strengthen  the  connexion  of  the  possessions  abroad 
with  England,  to  break  down  all  distinctions,  to  procure  for  his 
countrymen  equal  rights  and  privileges,  and  either  to  abolish  that 
word  '  English,'  and  substitute  *  British,'  or  to  obhterate  the 
term  '  Colonial,'  and  extend  the  generic  term  of  English  to  all. 
He  is  demanding  a  closer  and  more  intimate  connexion,  and  in- 
stead of  excluding  Colonists  from  Parliament,  is  anxious. for  t^em 
to  be  represented  there.     In  so  doing  he  evinces  both  his  pa- 
triotism and  his  loyalty.     O'Connell,  on  the  contrary,  is  strug- 
gling to  revive  the  distinction  of  races,  to  awaken  the  hostility  of 
separate  creeds^  to  dissolve  the  PoUtical  Union.    If  he  effects  his 
purpose,  he  merely  weakens  England,  but  he  ruins  Ireland.     This 
line  of  conduct  may  originate  in  his  bigotry,  and  probably  it  does, 
but  vanity,  temper,  and  the  rent,  are  nevertheless  to  be  found  at 
the  bottom  of  this  boiling  cauldron  of  agitation. 

"Oh!  that  some  Father  Matthew  would  arise,  some  pious 
priest,  some  holy  bishop,  some  worthy  man  (for  they  have  many 
excellent  clergymen,  learned  prelates,  and  great  and  good  men  in 
their  Church),  and  staff  in  hand,  like  a  pilgrim  of  old,  preach  up 
good  will  to  man,  peace  on  earth,  and  Unity  of  Spirit.  Even  yet 
the  struggle  might  be  avoided,  if  the  good  would  act  wisely,  and 
the  wise  act  firmly.  Even  now  O'Connell,  if  he  would  adopt  this 
course,  and  substitute  conciliation  for  agitation  (for  hitherto  con- 
ciliation has  been  all  on  the  other  side),  would  soon  have  the 
gratification  to  see  his  country  prosperous  and  happy.  While 
those  who  now  admire  his  taJents,  though  they  deprecate  his 
conduct,  would  gladly  unite  in  acknowledging  the  merits,  and 
heaping  honours  on  the  'Pacificator  of  all  Ireland.'  No,  my 
friends,  so  far  from  desiring  to  see  the  Union  dissolved,  as  a 
philanthropist  and  a  Christian,  and  as  a  politician,  I  say,  '  Esto 
Perpetual  '* 
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tun   BOftSB   BTSALBB^    OB  AL£  TlU&DBtB   bUTB  TBE^Kfi  BQ1 

6trB  o#w, 

A^TfiR  (fittner  to-day  thfe  co!ivefaAt»oii  ttttned  npfen  thett»eAti(» 
e:Ki8ting  bet^e^n  Engknd  and  the  United  Stfttes,  and  I  eispressed 
my  tegret  that  m  aU^  the  Amerieattfe  had  a  dedi^ed  adtatitege. 

"  Well,  I  won't  say  wte  hante,"  «aid  Mt.  Slick*     "  The  tarflth 
is,  we  do  understand  diplomacy,  that'd  a  feet.    Treatfes,  yt)u  see, 
are  bargains,  and  a  feller  woilld  be  a  fool  to  make  a  bad  bamM^ 
and  if  there  ain't  no  rael  cheatin'  in  it,  why  a  miM  has  a  right  to 
make  as  good  a  one  as  he  can.     We  gotthe  best  of  the  Boandafy 
Line,  that's  a  fkct,  but  then  Webster  ain-t  a  crittur  that  looks  as 
if  the  yeast  Was  left  otd  of  him  by  mistake,  he  ain't  quite  as  »ft 
as  dough,  and  he  ain't  ohderbaked  nother.    Well,  the  tariif  k  a 
good  job  for  us  too,  so  is  the  fishety  story,  and  the  Oregon  will 
be  all  right  in  the  eend  too.    We  write  our  clauses,  so  they  bind; 
your  diplomatists  write  them  so  you  can  drive  a  stage-corn^  and 
six  through  'em,  and  not  touch  the  hobs  on  either  side.    Oor 
aocdolagers  is  too  deep  for  any  on  'em.     So  polite,  makes  such 
0oft-sawder  speeches,  or  talks  so  big ;  hints  at  a  great  American 
market,  advantages  of  peace,  difficulty  of  keepin'  our  folks  ftom 
goin'  to  war ;  boai^t  of  our  old  home,  same  kindred  and  langoagf^, 
magnanimity  and  good  faith  of  England ;  calk  eompensatioA  for 
losses  only  a  little  aflair  of  money,  knows  how  to  word  a  sentence 
80  it  will  read  like  a  riddle,  if  you  alter  a  stop,  grand  hand  at  an 
excuse,  gives  an  answer  that  means  nothing,   dodge  and  come 
up  t'other  side,  or  dive  so  deep  you  can't  follow  him.     Yes,  we 
have  the  best  of  the  treaty  business,  that's  a  fact.     Lord !  how  I 
have  often  laughed  at  that  story  of  Felix  Foyle  and  the  horse- 
stealer!    Did  I  ever  tell  you  that  cont^vanei^  of  hifi  to  dk>th« 
Governor  of  Canada?" 

*•  No,"  I  replied,  "  I  never  heard  of  it.'^  H-e  then  related  the 
Story,  with  as  much  glee  as  if  the  moral  delinquency  ^f  tike  aek» 
was  excusable  in  a  case  of  such  ingenmty. 

"  It  beats  all,"  he  said.  "  Felix  Foyle  lived  in  the  back  part 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  carried  on  a  smart  chance  of 
business  in  the  provision  line.  Beef,  and  pork,  and  flour  was  his 
-**iples,  and  he  did  a  great  stroke  in  'em.     Perhaps  he  did  to  the 

^  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year,  more  or  less. 
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"Well,  in  course,  in  such  a  trade  as  {feat,  he  had  to  employ  a  gdod' 
many  folks,  as  clerks,  and  waiters,  and  agents^  and  nthat  nol,  «£ad 
among  them  was  his  book-keeper,  Sossipater  Cuddy.  SbssiptttCf 
(oi'  Sassy,  as  folks  used  to  call  him,  for  he  was  rather  high  in 
the  instep,  and  was  Sassy  by  name  and  Sassy  by  natnr'  too,)— 
well.  Sassy  was  a  'cute  man,  a  good  judge  of  cattle,  a  grand  hftnd' 
at  a  bargain^  and  a'most  an  excellent  scholar  at  figures.  He  was 
ginerally  allowed  to  be  a  first-rate  business  man.  Only  to  gir€ 
you  an  idee,  now,  of  that  man's  smartness,  how  ready  and  up  to 
the  notch  he  was  at  all  times,  I  must  jist  stop  fust,  and  tell  you 
the  story  of  the  cigar. 

'*  In  some  of  our  towns  we  don't  allow  smokin'  in  the  streets, 
though  in  most  on  *em  we  do,  and  where  it  is  agin  law  it  is  two 
dollars  fine  in  a  gineral  way.  Well,  Sassy  went  down  to  Bosten 
to  do  a  little  chore  of  business  there,  where  this  law  was,  only  he 
didn't  know  it.  So,  as  soon  as  he  gets  off  the  coach,  he  outs  with 
his  case,  takes  a  cigar,  lights  it,  and  walks  on  smokin'  Hke  a 
fiimace  flue.  No  sooner  said  than  done.  Up  steps  constable, 
and  sais,  '  I'll  trouble  you  for  two  dollars  for  smokin'  agin  law  in 
the  streets.'  Sassy  was  as  quick  as  wink  on  him.  *  Smokin* !' 
sais  he,  '  I  warn't  a  smokin'.'  *0h,  my  1'  sais  constable,  *how 
.you  talk,  man.  I  won't  say  you  lie,  'cause  it  ain't  polite,  but  it*s 
very  like  the  way  I  talk  when  I  lie.  Didn't  I  see  you  with  my 
own  eyes  ?*  '  No,*  sais  Sassy,  '  you  didn't.  It  don't  do  always 
to  believe'  your  own  eyes,  they  can't  be  depended  on  more  nor 
other  people's.  I  never  trust  mine,  I  can  tell  you.  I  own  I 
had  a  cigar  in  my  mouth,  but  it  was  because  I  like  the  flavour  of 
the  tobacco,  but  not  to  smoke.  I  take  it  it  don't  convene  with 
the  dignity  of  a  free  and  enlightened  citizen  of  our  almighty 
nation  to  break  the  law,  seein'  that  he  makes  the  law  himself,  and 
is  his  own  sovereign,  and  his  own  subject  too.  No,  I  wamt 
smokin',  and  if  you  don't  believe  me,  try  this  cigar* yourself,  and 
see  if  ain't  so.  It  haute  got  no  fire  in  it.'  Well,  constable  takes 
the  cigar,  put  it  into  his  mug,  and  drawis  away  at  it,  and  out 
comes  the  smoke  like  anvthin*. 

" '  I'll  trouble  you  for  two  dollars,  Mr.  High  Sheriff  detil,* 
sais  Sassy,  *  for  smokin'  in  the  streets ;  do  you  undercoustand, 
my  old  'coon  V  Well,  constable  was  all  taken  aback,  he  waa 
finely  bit.  '  Stranger,'  sais  he,  '  where  was  you  raised  ?'  '  To 
Canady  line,'  sais  Sassy.  *  Well,*  sais  he,  'your  a  credit  to  you!» 
hroghtens  up.  Well,  let  the  fine  drop,  for  we  are  &bout  even  I 
t;ue8s.  Lets  liquor ;'  and  he  took  him  into  a  bar  and  treated  MiA 
to  a  mmt-julep.     It  wAs  ginerally  considered  a  great  bite  that. 
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and  I  must  say  I  don't  think  it  was  bad — do  jou  ?  But  to  get 
back  to  where  I  started  from.  Sassy,  as  I  was  a-sayin\  was  the 
book-keeper  of  old  Felix  Foyle.  The  old  gentleman  sot  great 
store  by  him,  and  couldn't  do  without  him,  on  no  account,  he  was 
so  ready  like,  and  always  on  hand.  But  Sassy  thought  he  could 
do  without  him,  tho'.  So,  one  fine  day,  he  absgotilated  with  four 
thousand  dollars  in  his  pocket,  of  Felix's,  and  cut  dirt  for  Canady 
as  hard  as  he  could  clip.  Felix  Foyle  was  actilly  in  a  most  beau- 
tiful frizzle  of  a  fix.  He  knew  whp  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  that 
he  might  as  well  follow  a  fox  a'most  as  Sassy,  he  was  so  eyer- 
lastin'  cunnin',  and  that  the  British  wouldn't  give  up  a  debtor  to 
us,  but  only  felons ;  so  he  thought  the  fust  loss  was  the  best,  and 
was  about  givin'  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  when  an  idee  struck  him,  and 
off  he  started  in  chase  with  all  steam  on.  Felix  was  the  clear  grit 
when  his  dander  was  up,  and  he  never  slept  night  or  day  till  he 
reached  Canady,  too ;  got  on  the  trail  of  Sassy,  and  came  up  to 
where  he  was  airthed  at  Niagara.  When  he  arrived  it  was  about 
noon,  so  as  he  enters  the  tavern  he  sees  Sassy  standin'  with  his 
&ce  to  the  fire  and  his  back  to  the  door,  and  what  does  he  do 
but  slip  into  the  meal-room  and  hide  himself  till  night.  Jist  as 
it  was  dark  in  comes  old  Bambrick,  the  inn-keeper,  with  a  light 
in  his  hand,  and  Felix  slips  behind  him,  and  shuts  too  the  door, 
and  tells  him  the  whole  story  from  beginnin'  to  eend ;  how  Sassy 
had  sar\ied  him  ;  and  lists  the  old  fellow  in  his  sarvice,  and  off 
they  set  to  a  magistrate  and  get  out  a  warrant,  and  then  they  goes 
to  the  deputy-sheriff  and  gets  Sassy  arrested.  Sassy  was  so 
taken  aback  he  was  hardly  able  to  speak  for  the  matter  of  a  minit 
or  so,  for  he  never  expected  Felix  would  follow  him  into  Canady 
at  all,  seein'  that  if  he  oncet  reached  British  side  he  was  safe. 
But  he  soon  come  too  agin,  so  he  ups  and  bullies.  '  Fray,  Sir/ 
sais  he,  '  what  do  you  mean  by  this  ?'  *  Nothin'  above  parti- 
kelar,'  sais  Felix,  quite  cool,  only  I  guess  I  want  the  pleasure  of 
your  company  back,  that's  all,'  and  then  turnin*  to  the  onder 
sheriff,  *  Squire,'  sais  he,  '  will  you  take  a  turn  or  two  in  the 
entry,  while  Sassy  and  I  settle  a  little  matter  of  business  together,' 
and  out  goes  Nab.  '  Mr.  Foyle,'  sais  Sassy,  '  I  have  no  business 
to  settle  with  you — arrest  me.  Sir,  at  your  peril,  and  1*11  action 
you  in  law  for  false  imprisonment.*  *  Where's  my  money  ?'  sais 
Felix — '  where's  my  four  thousand  dollars  ?'  •  What  do  I  know 
about  your  money?'  sais  Sassy.  'Well,*  sais  Felix,  *it  is  your 
business  to  know,  and  I  paid  you  as  my  book-keeper  to  know, 
*nd  if  you  don't  know  you  must  jist  return  with  me  and  find  out, 
liat's  all — so  come,  let's  us  be  a-movin'.  Well,  Sassy  larfed  right 
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out  in  his  face  ;  'yrhj  you  cussed  fool/  sals  he,  '  don't  you  know 
I  can't  be  taken  out  o'  this  colony  State,  but  only  for  crime,  what 
a  rael  soft  horn  you  be  to  have  done  so  much  business  and  not 
know  that  ?'  '  I  guess  I  got  a  warrant  that  will  take  you  out  tho'/ 
sais  Felix — 'read  that,'  a-handin'  of  the  paper  to  him.  'Now  I 
shall  swear  to  that  agin,  and  send  it  to  Governor,  and  down  will 
come  the  marchin'  order  in  quick  stick.  I'm  soft,  I  know,  but  I 
ain't  sticky  for  all  that,  I  ginerally  come  off  clear  without  leavin' 
no  part  behind.'  The  moment  Sassy  read  the  warrant  his  face 
fell,  and  the  cold  perspiration  rose  out  like  rain-drops,  and  his 
colour  went  and  came,  and  his  knees  shook  like  any  thin'.  '  Hoss- 
stealin' !'  sais  he,  aloud  to  himself — '  hoss-stealin' ! — Heavens  and 
airth,  what  paijury ! !  "Why,  Felix,'  sais  he,  *  you  know  devilHsh 
well  I  never  stole  your  boss,  man ;  how  could  you  go  and  swear 
to  such  an  infamfd  lie  as  that  ?'  '  Why  I'm  nothin'  but  "  a  cussed 
fool"  and  a  "rael  soft  horn,"  you  know,'  sais  Felix,  'as  you  said 
jist  now,  and  if  I  had  gone  and  sworn  to  the  debt,  why  you'd  a 
kept  the  money,  gone  to  jail,  and  swore  out,  and  I'd  a-had  my 
trouble  for  my  pains.  So  you  see  I  swore  you  stole  my  boss,  for 
that's  a  crime,  tho'  absquotolative  ain't,  and  that  will  force  the 
British  Governor  to  deliver  you  up,  and  when  I  get  you  into  New 
York  state,  why  you  settle  with  me  for  my  four  thousand  dollars, 
and  I  will  settle  with  you  for  stealin'  my  boss,'  and  he  put  his 
finger  to  the  rip  eend  of  his  nose,  and  winked  and  said,  '  Young 
folks  think  old  folks  is  fools,  but  old  folks  know  young  folks  is 
fools.  I  wam't  bom  yesterday,  and  I  had  my  eye-teeth  sharp- 
ened before  your'n  were  through  the  gums,  I  guess — you  hante 
got  the  Bosten  constable  to  deal  with  now,  I  can  tell  you,  but  old 
Felix  Foyle  himself,  and  he  ain't  so  blind  but  what  he  can  feel 
his  way  along  I  guess — do  you  take  my  meanin',  my  young 
'coon  V  '  I'm  sold,'  sais  Sassy,  and  he  sot  down,  put  both 
elbows  on  the  table,  and  coyered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
£Edrly  cried  like  a  child.  '  I'm  sold,'  sais  he.  '  Buy  your  pardon, 
then,'  sais  Felix,  '  pay  down  the  four  thousand  dollars,  and  you 
are  a  free  and  enhghtened  citizen  once  more.'  Sasly  got  up,  un- 
locked his  portmanter,  and  counted  it  out  all  in  paper  rolls  jist  as 
he  received  it.  '  There  it  is,'  sais  he,  '  and  I  <must  say  you 
desarye  it ;  that  was  a  great  stroke  of  your'n.'  '  Stop  a  bit,'  sais 
Felix,  seein'  more  money  there,  all  his  savin's  for  years,  '  we  ain't 
done  yet,  I  must  have  five  hundred  dollars  for  expenses.'  '  There, 
d — n  you,'  sais  Sassy,  throvdn'  another  roll  at  him,  '  there  it  is  ; 
are  you  done  yet  ?'  *  No,'  sais  Felix,  *  not  yet;  now  you  have  done 
me  justice,  I  must  do  you  the  same,  and  clear  your  character. 
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Call  in  that  gentleman,  the  constable,  from  the  eiitry,  and  I  will 
go  a  treat  of  half  a  pint  of  brandy.— Mr.  Officer/  sais  Felk— 
'  here  is  some  mistake,  this  gentleman  has  convinced  me  he  was 
only  foUerin',  as  my  clerk,  a  debtor  of  mine  here,  and  when  he 
transacts  his  business,  will  return,  haTin'  left  his  boss  at  the  lines, 
where  I  can  get  him  if  I  choose  ;  and  I  must  say  I  am  glad  on't 
for  the  credit  of  the  nation  abroad.  Fill  your  glass,  here's  a  five 
dollar  bill  for  your  fees,  and  here's  to  your  good  health.  If  yon 
want  prorision  to  ship  off  in  the  way  of  trade,  I'm  Felix  Foyle, 
and  shall  be  happy  to  accommodate  you.' 

"  Now,"  said  Mr.  Slick,  "  that  is  what  I  call  a  rael  clever 
trick,  a  great  card  that,  wam't  it  ?  He  desarves  credit,  does 
Felix,  it  ain't  every  one  would  a- been  up  to  trap  that  way,  is  it  V* 

"Sam,"  said  his  father,  rising  with  great  dignity  and  for- 
mality of  manner,  '^was  that  man,  Felix  Foyle,  ever  a  mili/ary 
man  ?" 

"  No,  Sir ;  he  never  had  a  commission,  even  hj  the  militia,  as 
I  knows  on." 

"  I  thought  not,'*  said  the  Colonel,  "  no  man,  that  had  seen 
military  life,  could  ever  tell  a  lie,  much  less  take  a  false  oath. 
That  feller.  Sir,  is  a  villain,  and  I  wish  Washington  and  I  had 
him  to  the  halberts  ;  by  the  'tarnal,  we'd  teach  him  to  disgrace 
our  great  name  before  those  benighted  colonists.  A  liar,  Sir!  as 
Doctor  Franklin  said,  the  great  Doctor  Franklin,  him  that  burnt 
up  two  forts  of  the  British  in  the  resolution  war,  by  bringin* 
down  lightnin'  on  'em  from  Heaven  by  a  wire  string), — a  liw", 
Sir  I     Show  me  a  liar,  and  I'll  show  you  a  thief." 

"  What  was  he  ?"  said  Mr.  Hopewell. 

*•  A  marchant  in  the  provision  line,"  said  the  Attach^. 

"  No,  no  ;  I  didn't  mean  that,"  he  replied.  ♦*  What  sect  did 
he  belong  to  ?" 

"Oh  !  now  I  onderstand.  Oh !  a  wet  Quaker  to  be  suTe,1hej 
are  the  'cutest  people  its  ginerally  allowed  we  have  in  all  our 
nation." 

"Ah !"  said  the  Minister,  "I  was  certain  he  waa  not  brought 
up  in  the  Church.  We  teach  morals  as  well  as  doctrines,  and 
endeavour  to  make  our  people  exhibit  the  soundness  of  the  one 
by  the  purity  of  the  other.  I  felt  assured,  either  that  he  could 
not  be  a  churchman,  or  that  his  parish  minister  must  have  grossly 
and  wickedly  neglected  his  duty  in  not  incaleating  bettw*  prino' 
pies." 

••Yes,"  said  Mr.  Kick,  With  a  v^ry  significant  laugh,  "and  he 
»^m't  a  dockmaker,  nother.** 
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**  I  hoptj  h<Jt,"  ijaid  his  father,  gravely,  "  I  hope  not,  S«tn. 
Some  on- ''em,"  (looking  steadily  at  his  son),  ''some  on  'em  art 
so  Hey  and  slippery,  they  do  squeeze  hetween  a  truth  and  a  li« 
so,  you  tfouder  how  it  was  eret  possible  for  mortal  man  to  go 
thro',  but  fbr  the  honour  of  the  dockniiakers,  t  hope  he  i^atn't 
one.*' 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Slick,  '*he  warn't,  I  assure  you.  But  yon. 
Father,  and  Minister,  and  me,  are  all  pretty  much  tarred  with 
the  same  stick,  I  guess — ^we  alt  think,  ali  trades  have  tricks  bst  cmm 
own" 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

T^B   FL]frA60BBS    OF    HOPB. 

To- DAT  we  witnessed  the  interment  of  Thomas  Campbell,  the 
author  of  "The  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  m  the  Poet's  Corner  in 
Westtninster  Abbey.  Owing  to  som6  mismanagement  in  the 
arrangements,  a  great  part  of  the  friends  of  th^  deceased  did  not 
arrive  until  the  service  was  nearly  half  over,  which  enabled  us, 
who  were  very  early  in  the  Abbey,  to  obtain  a  good  position 
within  the  barriers^.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  Lord 
Brougham,  and  a  great  number  of  noblemen  and  statesmen,  were 
present  to  do  honour  to  his  remains,  while  the  service  was  read 
by  Mr.  Milman — ^himself  a  distinguished  poet.  For  a  long  time 
after  the  ceremony  was  over,  and  the  crowd  had  dispersed,  we 
remained  m  the  abbey  examining  the  monuments,  and  discoursing 
of  the  merits  or  the  fortunes  of  those  whose  achievements  had 
entitled  them  to  the  honour  of  being  laid  vrith  the  ^eat  and  the 
good  of  past  ages,  in  this  national  temple  of  Fame.  Our  attention 
was  soon  arrested  by  an  exclamation  of  Mr.  SUck. 

"  Hullo  !"  said  he,  *'how  the  plague  did  this  feller  get  here? 
Why,  Squire,  as  Pttte  a  livin'  sinner,  here's  a  colonist!  what 
crime  did  he  commit  that  they  took  so  much  notice  of  him  ? 
'Sacred  to  the  memory  of  William  Wragg,  Esq.,  of  South 
Carolina,  who,  when  the  American  colonies  revolted  from  Great 
Britain,  inflexibly  maintained  his  loyalty  to  the  person  and 
government  of  his  Sovereign,  and  was  therefore  compelled  to 
feave  his  distressed  family  and  ample  fortune.'  Oh  Lord!  I 
thought  it  must  have  been  some  time  before  the  flood,  for  loyalty 
in  the  colonies  is  at  a  discount  now ;  its  a  bad  road  to  prefer- 
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ment,  I  can  tell  you.  Agitation,  ball3rin'  governors,  shootin' 
down  sogers^  and  rebellin'  is  the  passport  now-a-days.  Them 
were  the  boys  Durham  and  Thompson  honoured ; — lul  thie  loyal 
old  cocks,  all  them  that  turned  out  and  fought  and  saved  the 
country,  got  a  cold  shoulder  for  their  officiousness.  But  they  are 
curious  people  is  the  English ;  they  are  like  the  Deacon  Flintr— 
he  never  could  see  the  pint  of  a  good  thing  till  it  was  too  late. 
Sometimes  arter  dinner  he'd  bust  out  a  larfin'  like  anything,  for 
all  the  world  as  if  he  was  a  bom  fool,  s^min'ly  at  nothin',  and 
I*d  say,  *  Why,  Deacon,  what  maggot's  bit  you  now?'  *I  was 
larfin','  he'd  say,  *  at  that  joke  of  your'n  this  momin' ;  I  didn't 
take  jist  then,  but  I  see  it  now.'  '  Me !'  sais  I,'  '  why  what  did 
I  say,  it's  so  long  aeo  I  forget !'  *  Why,'  sais  he,  *  don't  you 
mind  we  was  a  talkm'  of  them  two  pirates  the  jury  found  not 
guilty,  and  the  court  turned  loose  on  the  town ;  you  said  it  was 
all  right,  for  they  was  loose  characters.  Oh !  I  see  it  now,  it  was 
rael  jam  that.'  'Oh!'  sais  I,  not  overly  pleased  nother,  for  a 
joke,  like  an  egg,  is  never  no  good  'xcept  if  s  fresh  laid — is  it  ? 

"  Well,  the  English  are  like  the  old  Deacon ;  they  don't  see  a 
man's  merit  till  he's  dead,  and  then  they  wake  all  up  of  a  sud- 
den and  say,  '  Oh !  we  must  honour  this  feller's  skeleton,'  and 
Peel,  and  Brougham,  and  all  the  dons,  go  and  play  pall-beaieTS 
to  it,  stand  over  his  grave,  look  sentimental,  and  attitudenize  a 
few ;  and  when  I  say  to  'em  you  hadn't  ought  to  have  laid  him 
right  a  top  of  old  Dr.  Johnson — for  he  hated  Scotchmen  so  like 
old  Scratch ;  if  he  was  to  find  it  out  he'd  kick  strait  up  on  eend, 
and  throw  him  off;  they  won't  larf,  but  give  me  a  look,  as  much 
as  to  say,  Westminster  Abbey  ain't  no  place  to  joke  in.  Jist  as 
if  it  warn't  a  most  beautiful  joke  to  see  these  men,  who  could 
have  done  ever  so  much  for  the  poet  in  his  lifetime,  when  it  could 
have  done  him  good — ^but  who  never  even  so  much  as  held  out 
a  finger  to  him,  except  in  a  little  matter  not  worth  havin' — now 
he  is  dead,  start  up  all  at  once  and  patronize  his  body  and  bones 
when  it  can't  do  him  one  mossel  of  good.  Oh !  they  are  like 
Deacon  Flint,  they  understand  when  it's  too  late. 

"  Poor  old  Tom  Campbell,  there  was  some  pleasures  of  hope 
that  he  never  sot  dowm  m  his  book,  I  know.  He  hoped — as  he 
had  charmed  and  delighted  the  nation,  and  given  'em  another 
ondyin'  name,  to  add  to  their  list  of  poets»  to  crack  and  to  brag 
of — he'd  a  had  a  recompense  at  least  in  some  government  ap- 
pointment that  wduld  have  cheered  and  soothed  his  old  age,  and 
he  was  disappinted,  that's  all :  and  that's  the  pleasures  of  hop^ 
^uire,  eh?     He  hoped  that  fame,  which  he  had  in  his  mt. 
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would  have  done  him  some  good  in  his  life — didn't  he  ?  Well, 
he  lived  on  that  hope  till  he  died,  and  that  didn't  disappint  him ; 
for  how  can  a  feller  say  he  is  disappinted  by  a  thing  he  has  lived 
on  all  his  days?  and  that's  the  Pleasures  of  Hope. 

"  He  hoped,  in  course.  Peel  would  be  a  patron  of  poets — and 
so  he  is,  he  acts  as  a  pall-bearer,  'cause  as  soon  as  the  pall  is  over 
him,  he'd  never  bother  him,  nor  any  other  minister  no  more. 
Oh!  'Hope  told  a  flatterin'  tale;'  but  all  flatterers  are  liars. 
Peel  has  a  princely  fortune,  and  a  princely  patronage,  and  is  a 
prince  of  a  feller ;  but  there  is  an  old  sayin',  *  Put  not  your  trust 
in  Princes/  If  poor  Tom  was  alive  and  kickin',  I'd  tell  him 
who  to  put  his  trust  in — and  that's  Bentley.  He  is  the  only 
patron  worth  havin',  that's  a  fact.  He  does  it  so  like  a  gentle- 
man :  *  I  have  read  the  poem,  Mr.  Campbell,  you  were  so  kind 
as  to  indulge  me  with  the  perusal  of;  if  you  would  permit  me  to 
favour  the  world  with  a  sight  of  it,  I  shall  have  great  pleasure 
in  placin'  a  cheque  for  two  thousand  guineas  in  your  banker's 
hands.' 

"Oh I  that's  the  patron.  The  great  have  nothin'  but  smiles 
and  bows,  Bentley  has  nothin'  but  the  pewter — and  that's  what  I 
like  to  drink  my  beer  out  of.  Secretaries  of  State  are  cattle  it's 
pretty  hard  to  catch  in  a  field,  and  put  a  bridle  on,  I  can  tell 
you.  No,  they  have  nothin*  but  smiles,  and  it  requires  to  onder- 
stand  the  language  of  smiles,  for  there  are  all  sorts  of  them,  and 
they  all  speak  a  different  tongue. 

"  I  have  seen  five  or  six  of  them  secretaries,  and  Spring  Rice, 
to  my  mind,  was  the  toploftiest  boy  of  'em  all.  Oh !  he  was  the 
boy  to  smile ;  he  could  put  his  whole  team  on  sometimes  if  he 
hked,  and  run  you  right  off  the  road.  Whenever  he  smiled  very 
gracious,  followed  you  to  the  door,  and  shook  you  kindly  by  the 
hand,  and  sud,-^-call  again,  your  flint  was  fixed :  you  never  seed 
him  no  more.  Kind-heartea  crittur,  he  wanted  to  spare  you  the 
pain  of  a  refusal,  and  bein'  a  little  coquettish  he  puts  his  prettiest 
smile  on  as  you  was  never  to  meet  again,  to  leave  a  favourable  im- 
pression behind  him ;  they  all  say — call  agin :  Bentley,  never ! 
No  pleasures  of  hope  with  him  ;  he  iff  a  patron,  he  don't  wait  for 
the  pall. 

"  Peel,  sportsman-like,  is  in  at  the  death :  Bentley  «omes  with 
the  nurse,  and  is  in  at  the  birth.  There  is  some  use  in  such  a 
patron  as  that.  Ah !  poor  Campbell !  he  was  a  poet,  a  good  poet, 
a  beautiful  poet !  He  knowed  all  about  the  world  of  imagination^ 
and  the  realms  of  fancy ;  but  he  didn't  know  nothin'  at  all  about 
tids  world  of  our'n,  or  of  the  realm  of  England,  or  he  never 
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would  hiiye  talked  of  the  ^  Pleasures  of  Hope*  for  an  gutihor. 
Lord  bless  you  !  let  a  dancin'  gall  come  to  tne  op^ra,  jump  six 
foot  high,  light  on  oue  toe,  hold  up  the  other  so  high  you  can 
see  her  stays  a'most^  and  then  spin  round  like  a  daddy-long  legs 
that's  got  oue  foot  caught  in  a  taller  candle,  ^nd  go  spinnin' 
round  arter  that  fashion  for  ten  minits^  it  will  touch  Peel's  heart  in 
a  giffy .  This  spinnin*  jinny  will  be  honoured  by  the  highest  folks 
in  the  land,  have  diamond  rings^  goold  snuff-boi^es,  and  pusses  of 
money  given  her,  and  gracious  knows  what. 

"  Let  Gineral  Tom  Thumb  come  to  London  that's  two  foot 
nothin',  and  the  Kentucky  boy  that's  eight  foot  somethin',  and 
see  how  they  will  be  patronised,  and  what  a  sight  of  honour  they 
will  have.  Let  Van  Amburg  come  with  his  lion,  make  him  open 
his  jaws,  and  then  put  his  head  down  his  throat  and  pull  it  out, 
and  say,  '  What  a  brave  boy  am  I !'  and  kings  and  queens,  ftnd 
princes  and  nobles  will  eome  and  see  him,  and  see  his  lion  feed 
too.  Did  any  on  'em  ever  come  to  see  Campbell  feed  ?  he  was 
a  great  lion  this  many  a  long  day.  Oh  dear  I  he  didn't  know 
nothin',  that's  a  fact;  he  thought  hinoself  a  cut  above  thfm 
folks  :  it  jist  showed  how  much  he  know'd.  Fine  aentiments  I 
Lord,  who  cares  for  them ! 

"  Do  you  go  to  Nova  Scotia  now,  and  begin  at  Cape  Sable,  and 
travel  all  down  to  Cape  Canso, — the  whole  length  of  the  province, 
pick  out  the  two  best  lines  from  his  '  Hope,'  and  ask  every  feller 
you  meet,  *  did  you  ever  hear  these  ?  and  how  many  will  you  find 
that  has  seen  'em,  tr  heerd  tell  of  'em?  Why  a  few  galls 
that's  aentimeptal,  and  a  few  boys  that's  ^-courtin',  spooney-like, 
Uiat's  all. 

"  But  ax  'era  this,  *  Master,  if  that  house  cost  five  hundred 
dollars,  and  a  barrel  of  nails  five  dollars,  what  would  a  good  size- 
able pig .  come  to  ? — do  you  give  it  up  ?'  Well,  he'd  come 
to  a  bushel  of  com.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child  would  tell 
'you  they  heerd  the  clown  say  that  to  the  circus,  and  that  they 
mind  the^  larfed  ready  to  kill  themselves.  Grinnin'  pays  better 
nor  rhyrain',  and  tieklin'  the  ribs  with  fiogers  pleases  folks  more, 
and  makes  'em  larf  more,  than  tickhn'  their  ears  with  varses— 
that's  a  fact. 

"  I  guess,  when  Campbell  writ  *  The  Mariners  of  England,'— 
that  will  live  till  the  Britisher's  sailors  get  whipped  by  us  so  they 
will  be  ashamed  to  sing  it — he  thought  himself  great  shakes; 
heavens  and  airth !  he  warn't  half  so  big  as  Tom  Thumb— he  was 
ii^tnothin'.  But  let  some  foreign  hussey,  whose  skin  ain't  dear 
^d  whose  character  ain't  clear,  and  whose  debts  ain't  clear,  ana 
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who  faante  nothia'  ^eleair  »bout  ber  but  her  voice,  let  ber  come  and 
fling  that  splendid  soiig  tbat  puts  more  ginger  into  sailors  tban 
grog  or  prize  money,  or  any  thin',  and  Lord !  all  the  old  admirals 
and  flag-officers,  and  yaqbt-men  and  others  that  do  onderstand, 
and  all  the  lords  and  ladies  and  princes,  that  don't  onderstand 
where  the  springs  are  in  that  song,  that  touch  the  chords  of  the 
heart — all  on  'era  wiU  come  and  worship  a' most ;  and  some  young 
Duke  or  another  will  fancy  he  is  a  young  Jupiter,  and  come  down 
in  a  shower  of  gold  a'most  for  her,  while  the  poet  has  '  The 
Pleasures  of  Hope'  to  feed  on.  Oh !  I  envy  him,  glorious  man, 
I  envy  him  his  great  reward;  it  was  worth  seventy  years  of 
'  hope,'  was  that  funeral. 

"  He  was  well  repaid — Peel  held  a  string  of  the  pall.  Brougham 
caine  and  said  *«how  damn  cold  the  Abbey  is :'  the  Duke  of 
Arsyle,  Scotehman-Uke,  rubbed  his  back  agin  Boubilliac's  statue 
of  lus  great  ancestor,  and  thought  it  was  a  pity  he  hadn't 
migrated  to  Prince  Edward's  Island;  D' Israeli  said  he  was  one 
of  the  '  Curiosities  of  Literature ;'  while  Macaulay,  who  looks 
for  smart  things,  said, '  Poor  fellow,  this  was  always  the  object 
of  his  ambition ;  it  was  hu  *  hope  beyond  the  grave.'  " 

"Silence,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Hopewell,  with  more  asperity  of 
maim^  than  I  ever  observed  in  nim  before ;  "  silence.  Sir.  If 
you  will  not  respect  yourself,  respect,  at  least,  the  solemnity  of 
the  place  in  which  you  stand.  I  never  beard  such  unworthy 
sentiments  before ;  though  they  are  just  what  might  be  expected 
from  a  pedlar  of  docks.  You  have  no  ideas  ^evond  those  of 
dollars  and  cents,  and  you  value  fame  as  you  would  a  horse,  by 
what  it  will  fetch  in  ready  money.  Your  observations  on  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  have  done  themselves  honour  this 
day,  as  well  as  the  poet,  by  taking  a  part  in  thi;^  sad  ceremony, 
are  both  indeoejit  and  unjust ;  while  your  last  remark  is  abso- 
lutely profane.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  Sir,  that  he  had 
'  a  hope  beyond  the  grave/  All  his  writings  bear  the  stamp  of  a 
mind  strongly  imbued  with  the  pure  spirit  of  religion :  he  must 
himself  have  felt '  the  hope  beyond  the  grave'  to  have  described  it 
as  he  has  done  ;  it  is  a  passage  of  great  beauty  and  subUmity. 

**  *  Eternal  hope !  when  yonder  spheres  sublime 
Pealed  their  first  notes  to  sound  the  march  of  Time, 
Thy  joyous  youth  began — ^but  not  to  fade, — 
When  all  the  sister  planets  have  decay'd ; 
When  wrapt  in  fire  the  realms  of  ether  glow, 
And  Heaven's  last  thunder  shakes  the  world  below ; 
Thou  nndismay'di  shalt  o'er  the  ruins  smile, 
And  light  thy  torch  at  Nature's  funeral  pile*' 
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*' We  have  both  done  wrong  to-day,  my  son  ;  you  have  talked 
flippantly  and  irreverently,  and  I  have  suffered  my  temper  to  be 
agitated  in  a  very  unbecoming  manner,  and  that,  too,  in  conse- 
crated ground,  and  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  I  am  not  disposed 
to  remain  here  just  now — ^let  us  depart  in  peace — ^give  me  your 
arm,  my  son,  and  we  will  discourse  of  other  things." 

When  we  returned  to  our  lodgings,  Mr.  Slick,  who  felt  hurt  at 
the  sharp  rebuke  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Hopewell,  recurred 
again  to  the  subject. 

"  That  was  one  of  the  old  man's  crotchets  to-day.  Squire,*'  he 
said ;  ^*  he  never  would  have  sHpt  off  the  handle  that  way,  if  that 
speech  of  Macaulay's  hadn't  a-scared  «him  like,   for  he  is  as 
skittish  as  a  two-year-old,  at  the  least  sound  of  such  a  thing. 
Why,  I  have  heerd  him  say  himself,  the  lot  of  a  poet  was  a  ha^ 
one,  over  and  over  again ;  and  that  the  world  let  them  fust  starve 
to  death,  and  then  built  monuments  to  'em  that  cost  more  money 
than  would  have  made  'em  comfortable  all  their  bom  days. 
Many  and  many  a  time,  when  he  used  to  make  me  say  over  to 
him  as  a  boy  *  Gray's  Elegy,'  he'd  say,  *  Ah  !  poor  man,  he  was 
neglected  till  attention  came  too  late. — When  he  was  old  and 
infarm,  and  it  could  do  him  no  good,  they  made  him  a  professor 
in  some  college  or  another ;'  and  then  he'd  go  over  a  whole 
string — Mason,  Mickle,  Burns,  and  I  don't  know  who  all,  for  I 
ain't  much  of  a  bookster,  and  don't  recollect ; — and  how  often 
I've  heerd  him  praise  our  Government  for  makin'  Washington 
Irvin'  an  embassador,  and  say  what  an  example  we  sot  to  £ng^ 
land,  by  such  a  noble  spontaneous  act  as  that,  in  honoriu'  letters. 
I  feel  kinder  hurt  at  the  way  he  took  me  up,  but  I'll  swear  I'm 
right  arter  all.     In  matters  and  things  of  this  world,  I  won't 
give  up  my  opinion  to  him  nor  nobody  els6.      Let  some  old 
gineral  or  admiral  do  something  or  another  that  only  requires  the 
courage  of  a  bull,  and  no  sense,  and  they  give  him  a  pension, 
and  right  off  the  reel  make  him  a  peer.     Let  some  old  field- 
officer's  wife,  go  follerin'  the  army  away  back  in  Indgy  further 
than  is  safe  or  right  for  a  woman  to  go, — ^git  taken  prisoner,  give 
a  horrid  sight  of  trouble  to  the  army  to  git  her  back^  and  for 
this  great  service  to  the  nation  she  gits  a  pension  of  five  hundred 
pounds  a-year.     But  let  some  misfortunate  devil  of^an  author  da 
— ^what  only  one  man  in  a  century  can,  to  save  his  soul  alire, 
write  a  book  that  will  live — a  thing  that  does  show  the  perfection 
of  human  mind,  and  what  do  they  do  here  ? — ^let  his  body  live 
on  the  '  Pleasures  of  Hope'  all  the  days  of  his  life,  and  Ids 
name  live  afterwards  on  a  cold  white  marble  in  Westminster 
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Abbey.  They  be  banged — the  whole  bilin'  of  them — ^them  aiid 
their  trumpery  procession  too,  and  their  paltry  patronage  of 
standin'  by  a  grave,  and  saying  *  Poor  Campbell !' 

"  Who  the  devil  cares  for  a  monument,  that  actilly  desarves  one  P 
He  has  built  one  that  will  live  when  that  are  old  Abbey  crumbles 
down,  and  when  all  them  that  thought  they  was  honorin'  him 
are  dead  and  forgotten ;  his  monument  was  built  by  his  own 
brains,  and  his  own  hands,  and  the  inscription  ain't  writ  in  Latin 
nor  Greek,  nor  any  other  dead  language,  nother,  but  in  a  livin' 
language,  and  one  too  that  will  never  die  out  now,  seein'  our 
great  nation  uses  it — and  here  it  is — 

« *  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,  by  Thomas  Campbell.' " 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

don't   I   LOOK   FALB?    OR,    THB    IBON   GOD. 

Mb.  Slick  having  as  usual  this  morning  boasted  of  the  high 
society  he  mingled  with  the  preceding  evening,  and  talked  with 
most  absurd  familiarity,  of  several  distinguished  persons,  very 
much  to  the  dehght  of  his  &ther,  and  the  annoyance  of  Mr. 
Hopewell,  the  latter  at  last  interrupted  him  with  some  very 
judicious  advice.  He  told  him  he  had  observed  the  change  that 
had  come  over  him  lately  with  very  great  regret ;  that  he  was 
altogether  in  a  false  position  and  actm^  an  unnatural  and  absurd 
part. 

"  As  a  Republican,"  he  said,  "  it  is  expected  that  you  should 
have  the  simplicity  and  frankness  of  manner  becoming  one,  and 
that  your  dress  should  not  be  that  of  a  courtier,  but  in  keeping 
with  your  character.  It  is  well  known  here  that  you  were  not 
educated  at  one  of  our  universities,  or  trained  to  official  life,  and 
that  you  have  risen  to  it  like  many  others  of  our  countrymen, 
by  strong  natural  talent.  To  assume,  therefore,  the  air  and 
dress  of  a  man  of  fashion  is  quite  absurd,  and  if  persisted  in  will 
render  you  perfectly  ridiculous.  Any  little  errors  you  may  make 
in  the  modes  of  Ufe  will  always  be  passed  over  in  silence,  so  long 
as  you  are  natural ;  but  the  moment  they  are  accompanied  by 
affectation,  they  become  targets  for  the  shafts  of  satire. 

*'  A  little  artificial  manner  may  be  tolerated  in  a  very  pretty 
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woman,  because  great  aHowanoe  is  to  be  nu^de  for  feiaale  xmij ; 
but  in  a  man  it  is  altogether  insuffernble.  I^t  your  converfiatiou 
therefore  be  natural,  apd  a3  to  the  faabioA  pf  jour  dress  take  the 
good  oLd  suler-^ 

<*  ■*  Be  noUkfi^nt  by  w^^m-  i)^  npr  Is  iri^d, 
I|[or  y^t.^e  \^t  to  li^y  the  ol^  asfde.' 

In  sboit,  be  Sam  SSMi-^' 

**  Don't  be  afeefd,  Mini3ter/'  «aid  Mr.  Slick,  ^'I  ha^e  too 
much  tact  for  that.  I  shall  keep  tbi^  channel^  and  avoid  t&e 
bars  and  shallows,  I  know.  I  never  boast  at  all.  Brag  is  a 
good  dog,  but  bold-*fi^t  is  a  better  oj^,  I  never  talk  of  society 
I  never  was  in,  nor  never  saw  but  once,  and  that  by  accident.  1 
have  too  much  sense  for  that ;  but  I  am  actillj  iu  the  first  circles 
here,  quite  at  home  in  'em,  and  in  speaking  of  'em.  I  am  only 
talkin'  of  folks  I  meet  every  day,  see  every  day,  and  jaw 
with  every  day.  I  am  part  and  parsel  of  'em.  Now  risin' 
sudden  here  ain't  a  bit  stranger  than  men  risin'  with  us.  It's 
done  every  day,  for  the  door  is  wide  open  here ;  the  English  ain't 
doomed  to  stand  still  and  vegitate  Hke  cabbages,  I  can  tell  yon; 
it's  only  colonists  like  Squire  there,  that  are  forced  to  do  that- 
Why,  they'll  tell  you  of  a  uoble  whose  grajjdfather  was  this,  and 
another  who^e  graadfather  was  that  sm^  beer ;  of  one  who 
was  sired  by  a  man  that  was  bom  in  our  old  Boston,  and  another 
whose  great-grand&ther  was  a  fconner  on  Kenebec  river,  and  if  the 
&mily  had  remained  colonists  would  h^ve  been  snakin'  log^  with 
an  ox-team  to  the  Bangor  mills,  insteitd  of  being  a  minister  for  all 
the  colonies,  .as  he  was  not  long  ago.  No,  catch  me  a  crackin' 
and  a  braggin'  for  nothin',  and  then  tell  me  of  it.  I'm  not 
a^goin'  to  ask  ev-ery  feller  I  me^  *  Don't  I  look  pale?'  like 
Soloman  Fig^  the  tailor  to  St.  John,  New  Brunswick — him  they 
called  the  '  iron  <iod.' " 

Oh,  oh,  Sam  T'  said  Mr>  Hopewell,  lifting  up  both  hands, 

that  was  veiy  profane;  don't  tell  the  story  if  there's  any 
irreverence  in  it,  any  flippaucy,  anything,  in  short,  at  all  unbe- 
coming.   That  is  not  a  word  to  be  used  in  vain." 

*^  Oh  never  fear,  Mipistter,  there  is  nothin'  in  the  story  to 
shock  you ;  if  there  was,  I'm  not  the  boy  to  tell  it  to  any  one, 
much  less  to  you,  Sir."    « 

"  Very  well,  veiy  welj,  tell  the  story  then  if  it*s  harmlesa^  but 
leave  tha^  word  out  when  you  can,  that's  a  good  soul!" 

**  Soloman  Figg  wjM  the  crittur  that  give  rise  to  that  sayin'  aU 
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over  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Seottt,  '  Don't  I  look  pale  P  and 
I  calculate  it  never  will  die  there.  Whenever  thej  see  «d  im- 
portant feller  a-stnittin'  of  it  bj,  in  tiptop  diiess,  irym'  to  do  a 
bit  g(  fine,  or  hear  a  ocktur  athrmg^'  of  greet  men's  acqnmt* 
anoe,  they  jist  puts  their  finger  ^o  their  noee,  gives  a  wiiik  to  one 
another^  and  say,  '  Don't  I  ^k  palef  Oh,  it's  gmnd!  But  I 
believe  1*11  begin  at  the  beginnin',  and  jist  tell  you  both  stoilies 
about  €k)loman  Figg. 

*'  Soloman  was  a   tailor,  whose  4ciiigae  ram  00  fnai  as  hjis 
needle,  and  for  sewin*  and  tallua'  peaidiaps  th€a*e  warn't  his  eqW 
to  be  found  nowhere.     His  shop  was  m  gseat  rondivoo  for  folk? 
to  tfdk  politics  kt,  and  Soloman  was  an  aiit-and«out  Badieal. 
They  are  ungrateful  skunks  are  English  Badicab,  and  ingratitude 
shows  a  bad  heart :  and  in  my  opinion  'lo  ea^  a  f(^ea* -s  a  Radical, 
is  as  much  as  to  say  he's  evesything  thal^s  bad.     I'll  UAl  you 
what's  observed  aQ  over  England,  ^thiat  ihem  thai  mak^  a  fortin 
out  of  gentlem^i,   as  soon  as  they  shut  itp  shop  turn  round, 
and  become  Radicals  and  oppose  them.    Badicatism  is  like  .that 
Dutch  word  Spitzbube.     It's  everything  had  bikd  down  to  an 
essence.     Well,   Seloman   .was  a  Radioail-^e   was    agin    the 
Church,  because  he  had  no  say  in  the  appointment  of  the 
paropns,  and  couldn't  bully  them,     fie  was  agin  lawyers  'cause 
they  took  fees  from  him  when  they  sned  him.     He  was  agin 
judges  'cause  they  rode  their  circuits  and  didn't  walk.     He  was 
agin  the  governor  'canae  the  governor  didn't  ask  him  <to  dine. 
He  was  agin  the  admiral  'cause  ptwsers  had  ready-made  clothes 
for  sailors,  and  didn't  buy  them  at  his  tibap.    Be  was  agin  the 
army    'cause  his  wife  ran  off  with  a  sodge^^the  only  good 
reason  he  ever  had  in  his  life  ;  in  short,  he  was  agin  everything 
and  everybody. 

'*  Well,  Solomaa's  day  eame  at  last,  for  every  dog  has  his  day 
in  this  world.  Responsible  government  came,  things  got  turned 
upside  down,  and  Soloman  turned  up,  and  was  made  a  magyriarate 
of.  Well,  there  was  a  Carolina  refugee,  ocue  Captain  Nestor 
Biggs,  lived  near  him,  an  awful  feller  to  sweaor,  most  o'  those 
refugees  were  so,  and  he  feared  neither  God  nor  man. 

'*  He  was  a  sneezer  of  a  sinner  was  Captain  Nestor,  imd  always 
in  law  for  everlastin'.  He  spent  his  wbole  pension  in  Court, 
folks  said.  Nestor  went  to  Soloman,  and  toid  him  to  issue  a 
writ  agin  a  man.  It  was  Soloman' s  first  writ,  so  sais  he  to  him- 
self, '  I'll  write  fust  afore  I  sue ;  writin'«  civil,  and  then  I  can 
charee  for  letter  and  writ  too,  and  I'm  always  civil  when  I'm  paid 
for   It.     Mother  did  right  to  call  me  Soloman,   didn't  she?' 
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Well^  he  wrote  the  letter,  and  the  man  that  got  it  didn't  know 
what  under  the  sun  to  make  of  it.     This  was  the  letter — 

** '  Sir,  if  you  do  not  return  to  Captain  Nestor  Biggs,  the  Iron 
God  of  his,  now  in  your  possession,  I  shall  sue  you.  J?os  is  the 
word.  Given  under  my  hand,  Soloman  Figg,  one  of  her  most 
gracious  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  and  for  the  County 
of  St.  John.*^ 

*'  Radicals  are  great  hands  for  all  th^  honors  themselves,  tho' 
they  won't  ginn  none  to  others.  'Well,'  sais  the  man  to  him- 
self '  what  on  earth  does  this  mean  V  So  off  he  goes  to  the 
church  parson  to  read  it  for  him. 

"  *  Dear  me,'  sais  he,  *  this  is  awful ;  what  is  this  ?  I  hy 
itself,  I-r-o-n — Iron,  G-o-d — God.  Yes,  it  is  Iron  God ! — Have 
you  got  such  a  graven  image  V 

"  '  Me,'  sais  the  man,  *  No  ;  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.* 

"  '  Dear,  dear/  sais  the  parson,  '  I  always  knew  the  Captain  was 
a  wicked  man,  a  horrid  wicked  man,  but  I  did'nt  think  he  was 
an  idolater.  I  thought  he  was  too  sinful  to  worship  anything,  even 
an  iron  idol.     What  times  we  live  in,  let's  go  to  the  Captain.' 

"  Well,  off  they  sot  to  the  Captain,  and  when  he  heerd  of  this 
graven  image,  he  swore  and  raved — so  the  parson  put  a  finger  in 
each  ear,  and  ran  round  the  room,  screamin'  like  a  stuck  pig. 
'  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  old  boy,'  says  the  Captain,  a  rippin'  out 
some  most  awful  smashers,  '  if  you  go  on  kickin'  up  such  a  row 
here,  I'll  stop  your  wind  for  you  double-quick,  so  no  mummery, 
if  you  please.  Come  along  with  me  to  that  scoundrel,  Soloman 
Figg,  and  I'll  make  him  go  down  on  his  knees,  and  beg  pardon. 
What  the  devil  does  he  mean  by  talkin'  of  iron  idols,  I  want  to 
know.' 

"  Well,  they  went  into  Soloman's  house,  and  Soloman,  who 
was  sittin'  straddle-legs  on  a  counter,  a  sewin'  away  for  dear  life, 
jumps  down  in  a  minit,  ons  shoes  and  coat,  and  shows  'em  into 
his  office,  which  was  jist  opposite  to  his  shop.  '  Read  that.  Sir,' 
sais  the  Captain,  lookin'  as  fierce  as  a  tiger ;  '  read  that^  you 
everlastin'  radical  scoundrel  I  did  you  write  that  infamous  letter?' 
Soloman  takes  it,  and  reads  it  all  over,  and  then  hands  it  back, 
lookin'  as  wise  as  an  owl.  *  Its  all  right,'  sais  he.  '  Bight,'  sais 
the  Captain,  and  he  caught  him  by  the  throat.  '  What  do  you 
mean  by  my  "  Iron  God,"  Sir  ?  what  do  you  mean  by  that,  you 
infernal  libelHn',  rebel  rascal  }*  '  I  never  said  it,'  said  Soloman. 
•  No,  you  never  said  it,  but  you  wrote  it.'  *  I  never  wrote  it ;  no, 
nor  I  never  heerd  of  it.'  *  Look  at  these  words,'  said  the  Cap- 
tain,'did  you  write  them?'     'Well,  well,'  sais  Soloman,  'they 
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do  spell  alike,  too,  don't  they  ;  they  are  the  identical  same  letters 
6-o-d,  dog  ;  r  have  spelt  it  backwards,  that's  all ;  it's  the  iron 
dog.  Captain ;  you  know  what  that  is — don't  you.  Squire :  it  is  an 
iron  wedge  sharped  at  one  eend,  and  havin'  a  ring  in  it  at  t'other. 
It's  drove  into  the  but  eend  of  a  log,  an'  a  chain  is  hooked  to 
the  ring,  and  the  cattle  drag  the  log  eend-ways  by  it  on  the 
ground ;  it  is  called  an  iron  dog.'     Oh,  how  the  Captain  swore !" 

"Well,"  said  the  Minister,  "never  mind  repeating  his  oaths  ; 
he  must  have  been  an  ignorant  magistrate  indeed  not  to  be  able 
to  spell  dog." 

"  He  was  a  Radical  magistrate  of  the  Jack  Frost  school.  Sir," 
said  Mr.  Slick.  "  The  Liberals  have  made  magistrates  to  Eng- 
land  not  a  bit  better  nor  Soloman,  I  can  tell  you.  Well,  they 
always  called  him  arter  that  the  Iron  G ." 

"  Never  mind  what  they  called  him,"  said  Mr.  Hopewell ; 
*'  but  what  is  the  story  of  looking  pale,  for  there  is  a  kind  of 
something  in  that  last  one  that  I  don't  exactly  like  ?  There  are 
words  in  it  that  shock  me  ;  if  you  could  tell  the  story  without 
them,  it  is  not  a  bad  story  ;  tell  us  the  other  part." 

"  Well,  you  know,  as  I  was  a  sayin',  when  responsible  govern- 
ment came  to  the  Colonies,  it  was  like  the  Reform  bile  to  Eng- 
land, stirring  up  the  pot,  and  a  settin'  all  a  fermentin',  set  a 
good  deal  of  scum  a  floatin'  on  the  top  of  it.  Among  the  rest, 
Soloman,  being  light  and  frothy,  was  about  as  buoyant  as  any. 
When  the  House  of  Assembly  met  to  Fredericton,  up  goes  Solo- 
man, and  writes  his  name  on  the  book  at  Government  House — 
Soloman  Figg,  J.P.  Down  comes  the  Sargent  with  a  card,  quick 
as  wink,  for  the  Governor's  ball  that  night.  Soloman  wam't  a 
bad  lookin'  feller  at  all ;  and  bein'  a  tailor,  in  course  he  had  his 
clothes  well  made ;  and,  take  him  altogether,  he  was  jist  a  leetle 
nearer  the  notch  than  one  half  of  the  members  was,  for  most  on 
'em  was  from  the  country,  and  looked  a  nation  sight  more  Uke 
Caraboos  than  legislators;  indeed  the  nobs  about  Fredericton 
■'ilways  call  them  Caraboos. 

"  Well,  his  tongue  wagged  about  the  limberest  you  ever  see ; 
his  head  was  turned,  so  he  talked  to  every  one ;  and  at  supper 
he  eat  and  drunk  as  if  he  never  see  vittals  afore  since  he  was 
weaned.  He  made  a  great  night  of  it.  Our  Consul  told  me  he 
thought  he  should  have  died  a  larfin'  to  see  him:  he  talked 
about  the  skirts  of  the  country,  and  the  fork  of  the  river,  and 
button-hole  connections,  and  linin'  his  stomach  well,  and  basting 
the  Yankees,  and  everything  but  cabbaging.  No  man  ever  heerd 
a  tailor  use  that  word,  any  more  than  they  ever  see  a  Jew  eat 
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pork»  Ofa  !  he  had  a  r^gf  lar  lark  of  it,  and  his  tongue  ran  lil&e'  a 
xniil^^eel)- whirlm'  and  sputterin'  like  say  thin'.  The  Officers  of 
the regiment  that  was  statioiied  there  took  him  for  a  Mem- 
ber €i  AsMmblj^  and  seeinf  he  was  a  character^  had  him  np  to 
the-  raess  to  dine  next  daj". 

*'  Soloman  was  as  amazed  as  if  he  was  jist  born.  '  Heavens 
and  airth !'  said  he,  *  responsible  goTemment  is  a  great  thki'  too^ 
aia^t  it.  Here  am  I  to  Goremment  House  with  eSl  the  big  bugs 
uid  their  ladies,  and  upper  ernst  folks,  as  free  and  easy  as  aa  old 

glove.     To-day  I  dine  with  the  officers  of regiment,  the 

most  aristocratic  regiment  we  ever  had  in  the  Province.  I  wish 
my  father  had  put  me  into  the  army;  Fd  rather  wear  a  red 
coat  than  make  one  any  time.  One  tihiing  is  certain,  if  respon- 
sible government  lasts  long,  we  shall  all  rise  to  be  gentlem^a,  or 
else  all  gentlemen  must  come  down  to  the  level  of  tailors,  and  no 
mistake  ;  one  coat  will  fit  both.  Dinin'  at  a  mess,  eh !  Well, 
why  not  i^     I  can  make  as  good  a  coat  as  Buokmaster  any  daj.' 

^'Well,  Soloman  was  rather  darnted  at  fust  by  the  number  of 
sarvants,  and  the  blase  of  imif^riii  coats,,  and  the  horrid  difficult 
cookery;  but  champagne  strengthened  his  eyesight,  for  every 
one  took  wine  with  hinn  tiUi  he  saw  so  clear  he  strained  his  eyes ; 
for  they  grew  weaker  and  weaker  arter  the  right  focus  was  passed, 
till  he  saw  things  double.  After  dinner  they  adjourned  into  the 
barrack-room  of  one  of  the  officers,,  and  there  they  had  a  game 
of  *  Here  comes  I,  Jack  upon  hips." 

"  The  youngsters  put  Soloman,  who  had  a  famous  long  back, 
jist  at  the  right  distance,  and  then  managed  to  jump  jist  so  aa  to 
come  right  on  him,  and  they  all  jumped  on  him,  and  down  Wd 
smash  with  the  weight ;  then  they'd  banter  him  for  not  bein' 
game,  place  him  up  agin  in  line,>  jump  cm  him^  and  smash  him 
down  agin  till  he  could  not  hold  out  no  longer.  Then  came  hot 
whisky  toddy,  and  some  screeehin'  songs;  and  Soloman  song, 
and  the  officers  went  into  fits,  for  he  sung  such  splendid  songs ; 
and  then  his  health  was  drunk,  and  Sokmmn  made  a  speech.  £[e 
said^tho'  he  had  a  'siitch'  in  the  side  from  laughin',  and  was 
*»0wed  t^'  a'most  too  much  to-  speak,  and  was  afraid  he'd  *r^ 
mat  what  he  hadn't  onght,  yet  their  kindness  had  '  tietP  him  as 
with  *  to/'  to  them  for  '  the  remumf  of  his  life;  and  years  woiild 
never  *  spon^  it  oui  of  his  heart. 

**  They  roared  and  cheered  him-  so,  a  kinder  confbsed  him^  for 

he  couldn't  recollect  nothin*  arter  that,  nor  how  he  got  to  tiie 

^ ;  but  the  waiter  told  him  four  sodgers  carried  him  in  on  a 

^tter.     ^^t  day,  off  Soloman  started  in  the  ateam-boat  for 
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St.  John.  The  officers  had  took  him  for  a  Member  of  Assembly, 
and  axed  him  jist  to  take  a  rise  out  of  him.  When  they  lamed 
the  mistake,  and  that  it  wad  ready-made  Figg,  the  tailor,  they 
had  been  makin'  free  with,  they  didn't  think  it  was  half  so  good 
a  joke  as  it  was  afore ;  for  they  seed  one  half  of  the  larf  was  agin 
them,  and  only  t'other  half  agin  Soloman.  They  never  tell  the 
stoiy  now ;  but  Soloman  did  and  still  does  like  a  favolirite  air 
with  TBriations.  As  soon  afl  he  got  back  to  St.  John,  he  went 
alkont  to  every  oaei  he  knew,  and  said,  *  Don't  I  look  pale  ?' 
'  Why,  no,  I  can't  say  you  do.'  *  Well,  I  feel  used  up  enough  to 
look  so,  I  can  tell  you.  I'm  ashamed  to  say  Fve  been  horrid 
dissipated  lately.    I  was  at  Grovemment  House  night  before  last.' 

"  '  Yon  at  Gkiremment  House  ?'  '  Me !  to  be  sure ;  is  there 
anything  strange  in  that,  seeing  that  the  ^Etmily  compact  is  gone, 
the  Fredericton  clique  broke  up,  and  'sponsible  governments 
eome  ?  Yes,  I  was  to  Government  House — ^it  was  such  an  agree- 
able  paity ;  I  beheve  I  staid  too  late,  and  made  too  free  at 
supper,  for  I  had  a  headache  next  diay.     Sad  dogs  them  officeiB 

of  Uie regiment ;  they  are  too  gay  for  me.     I  dined  there 

yesterday  at  their  mess ;  a  glorious  day  we  had  of  it — free  and 
easy — all  gentlemen! — no  dfamn  starch  airs,  sticking  themselves 
up  for  gentlemen,  but  rael  good  fellers.  I  should  have  gone 
home  arter  mess,  bnt  there's  no  gettin'  away  from  such  good 
company.  They  wouldn't  take  no  for  an  answer ;  nothin'  must 
serve  them  but  i  must  go  to  Captain  — ^—'s  room.  'Pon  honour, 
'twos  a  ch«irming  night.  Jack  upon  hips — whisky  speeches, 
songa^  and  whisky  again^  till  I  could  hardly  reach  home.     Fine 

fellers  those  of  the regiment,  capital  fellers ;  no  nonsense 

about  them  ;  had  their  shell  jackets  on ;  a  stylish  thing  them 
shell  jackets,  and  not  so  formal  as  fUU  dress  nother.  What  a 
niee  feller  Lord  Fetter  Lane  is ;  easy  excited,  a  thimUe  full  does  it; 
b«rt  it  makes  him  as  sharp  as  a  needle* 

^Thien  he'd  go  on  till  he  met  another  friend  ;  he'd  put  on  a 
doleful  face,  and  say,  *  Don't  I  look  pale  V  *  Well,  I  think  you 
do ;  what's  the  matter  ?'  and  then  he'd  up  and  tell  the  whote 
story,  till  it  got  to  be  a  by-word.  Whenever  any  one  sees  a  feller 
BOW  a-doin'  big,  or  a-tailan'  big,  they  always  say,  *  Don't  I  look 
pal^  ?'  as  ready-made  Fi^  said. 

••Now,  Minister,  I  am  not  like' Sotoman^  I've  not  been  axed 
by  mistake,  I'm  not  talkin'  of  whW  i  don't  know ;  so  don^t  be 
afeerd,  every  one  knows  me ;  tante  necessaty  for  me,  when  I  go 
among  the  toplofliest  of  the  nation,  to  run  about  town  the  next 
day,  dayid'  to  eveiy  man  I  meet,-  *  Don't  I  look  pale>' " 
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CHAPTER  L. 

THE    COLONIAL   OFFICE. 

The  last  three  days  were  devoted  to  visiting  various  mad- 
houses and  lunatic  asylums  in  London  and  its  vicinity.  In  this 
tour  of  inspection  we  were  accompanied  hy  Dr.  Spun,  a  distin- 
guished physician  of  Boston,  and  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Hope- 
well's. After  leaving  Bedlam,  the  Doctor,  who  was  something 
of  a  humourist,  said  there  was  one  on  a  larger  scale  which  he 
wished  to  show  us,  hut  declined  giving  the  name  until  we  should 
arrive  at  it,  as  he  wished  to  surprise  us. 

Our  curiosity  was,  of  course,  a  good  deal  excited  hy  some 
vague  allusions  he  made  to  the  condition  of  the  inmates ;  when 
he  suddenly  ordered  the  carriage  to  stop,  and  conducting  us  to 
the  entrance  of  a  court,  said,  "  Here  is  a  pile  of  huildings  which 
the  nation  has  devoted  to  the  occupation  of  those  whose  minds 
having  heen  engrossed  during  a  series  of  years  hy  politics,  are 
supposed  to  lahour  under  monomania.  All  these  folks^"  he 
said,  '' imagine  themselves  to  he  governing  the  world,  and  the 
only  cure  that  has  heen  discovered  is,  to  indulge  them  in  their 
whim.  They  are  permitted  to  form  a  course  of  policy,  which  is 
submitted  to  a  body  of  persons  chosen  for  the  express  purpose, 
who  either  approve  or  reject  it,  according  as  it  appears  more  or 
less  sane,  and  who  furnish  or  withhold  the  means  of  carrying  it 
out,  as  they  see  fit. 

"  Each  man  has  a  department  given  to  him,  filled  with  subor- 
dinates, who,  though  not  always  the  best  quahfied,  are  always  in 
their  right  mind,  and  who  do  the  working  part  of  the  business ; 
the  board  of  delegates,  and  of  superior  clerks,  while  they  indulge 
them  in  their  humour,  as  far  as  possible,  endeavour  to  extract  the 
mischievous  part  from  every  measure.  They  are,  therefore,  gene- 
rally harmless,  and  are  allowed  to  go  at  large,  and  there  have 
been  successive  generations  of  them  for  centuries.  Sometimes 
they  become  dangerous,  and  then  the  board  of  delegates  pass  a 
vote  of  'want  of  confidence'  in  them,  and  they  are  all  removed^ 
and  other  imbeciles  are  substituted  in  their  place,  when  the  same 
course  of  treatment  is  pursued." 

*'  Is  a  cure  often  effected  ?"  said  Mr.  Hopewell. 
^  "  Not  very  often,"  said  the  Doctor  ;  "  they  are  considered  as 
"i09t  di^ult  to  cure  of  any  insane  people,  politics  having  so 
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much  of  excitement  in  them  ^  but  now  and  then  you  hear  of  a 
man  being  perfectly  restored  to  health,  abandoning  his  ruling 
passion  of  politics,  and  returning  to  his  family,  and  devoting  him* 
self  to  rural  or  to  Hterary  pursuits,  an  ornament  to  society,  or  a 
patron  to  its  institutions.  Lately,  the  whole  of  the  inmates 
became  so  dangerpus,  from  some  annoyances  they  received,  that 
the  whole  country  was  alarmed,  and  every  one  of  them  was 
removed  from  the  buildings. 

"  In  this  Asylum  it  has  been  found  that  harsh  treatment  only 
aggravates  the  disease.  Comphance  with  the  whim  of  patients 
soothes  and  calms  the  mind,  and  diminishes  the  nervous  excite- 
ment. Lord  Glencoe,  for  instance,  was  here  not  long  since,  and 
imagined  he  was  governing  all  the  colonies.  Constant  indulgence 
very  soon  operated  on  his  brain  hke  a  narcotic ;  he  slept  nearly  all 
the  time,  and  when  he  awoke,  his  attendant,  who  affected  to  be 
first  clerk,  used  to  lay  before  him  despatches,  which  he  persuaded 
him  he  had  written  nimself,  and  gravely  asked  him  to  sign  them : 
he  was  very  soon  permitted  to  be  freed  from  all  restraint.  Lord 
Palmerstaff  imagined  himself  the  admiration  of  all  the  women  in 
town,  he  called  himself  Cupid,  spent  half  the  day  in  bed,  and 
the  other  half  at  his  toilet ;  wrote  all  nigh^  about  Syria,  Boun- 
dary line,  and  such  matters ;  or  else  walked  up  and  down  the 
room,  conning  over  a  speech  for  Parliament,  which  he  said  was. 
to  be  delivered  at  the  .end  of  the  session.  Lord  Wallgrave  fan- 
cied he  was  the  devil,  and  that  the  Church  and  the  Bench  were 
conspiring  against  him,  and  punishing  his  dearest  friends  and  sup- 
porters, so  he  was  all  day  writing  out  pardons  for  felons,  orders 
for  opening  jails,  and  retaining  prisoners,  or  devisine  schemes  for 
abolishing  parsons,  making  one  bishop  do  the  work  of  two,  and 
so  on.     Lord  M '* 

Here  the  words  "  Downing  Street"  caught  my  eye,  as  desig- 
nating the  place  we  were  in,  which  I  need  not  say  contains  the 
government  offices,  and  among  others,  the  ColonialOffice.  "This," 
I  said,  "  is  very  well  for  you.  Dr.  Spun,  as  an  American,  to  sport 
as  a  joke,  but  it  is  dangerous  ground  for  me,  as  a  colonist  and  a 
loyal  man,  and  therefore,  if  you  please,  we  will  drop  the  allegory. 
If  you  apply  your  remark  to  all  government  offices,  in  all  coun- 
tries, there  may  be  some  truth  in  it,  for  I  believe  all  politicians  to 
be  more  or  less  either  so  warped  by  party  feeUng,  by  selfishness^ 
or  prejudices,  that  their  minds  are  not  altogether  truly  balanced ; 
but  I  must  protest  against  its  restriction  to  the  English  govern- 
ment alone,  as  distinguished  from  others." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  any  of  their  offices,"  said  Mr.  Hope- 
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weQj  "  but  the  Colonial  office ;  and  that  certainly  required  re^Miii* 
fltruction.  The  interests  of  the  colonies  are  too  tast^  too  vanoufl^ 
ai^  too  complicated,  to  be  intrusted  to-  any  one  man,  however 
<a-aii8cendant  his/abiUty,  or  perseyering  his  industry,  or  extenfilTe 
Ms  information  may  be.  Upon  the  sudden  dissolution  of  a 
government  a  new  colonial  minister  is  appointed :  in  most  oases 
he  has  everything  to  learn,  having  never  had  his  attention  dravm 
to  this  branch  of  public  business,  during  the  previous  part  of  his 
political  life ;  if  this  happens  unfortunately  to  be  the  cacfe,  he 
never  can  acquire  a  thotough  knowledge  of  his  department,  for 
during  the  whole  of  his  continuilnce  in  office,  his  ilttendon  is  dis- 
tracted by  various  goremment  measures  of  a  general  nature^ 
which  require  the  attention  of  the  Whole  cabinet.  The  aole  qua-' 
lification  that  now  exists  for  this  high  office  io  parliamentazy 
influence,  talent,  and  habits  of  business ;  but  none  of  them  sepii- 
rately,  nor  all  of  them  collectively,  are  sufficient.  Personal  and 
practical  experience,  for  a  series  of  years,  of  the  people,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  colonies,  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  a  miceessM 
discharge  of  duty. 

^*  How  many  persons  who  have  held  this  high  office  were  either 
too  indolent  to  work  themselves,  or  too  busy  to  attend  to  dieir 
duties,  or  too  weak,  or  t6o  wild  in  their  theories,  to  be  entrusted 
with  such  heavy  responsibilities  ?  Many,  when  they  acted  for 
themselves,  have  acted  wrong,  from  these  causes  ;  and  when  they 
allowed  others  to  act  fbr  them  have  raised  a  subordinate  to  be  a 
head  of  the  office  whom  no  other  persons  in  the  kingdom  or  die 
colonies  but  themselves  would  have  entrusted  with  such  important 
matters :  it  is,  therefore,  a  choice  of  evils ;  colonists  have  either  to 
lament  a  hasty  or  erroneous  decision  of  a  principal,  or  submit  to 
the  dictation  of  an  upper  clerk,  whose  talents^  or  whose  acquire* 
ments  are  perhaps  much  below  that  of  both  contending  parties, 
whose  interests  are  to  be  bound  by  his  decision." 

"  How  would  you  remedy  this  evil  ?"  I  said,  for  it  was  a  sub- 
ject in  which  I  felt  deeply  interested,  and  one  on  which  I  knew 
e  was  the  most  competent  man  living  to  offer  advice. 

^  Every  board,"  he  said,  "mu^  have  a  head,  and  according 
to  the  structure  of  the  machinery  of  this  government  I  would 
still  have  a  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  ;  but  instead  ci 
under  secretaries,  I  would  substitute  a  board  of  controni,  or 
council,  whichever  board  best  suited,  of  which  boand  he  should  be 
ex-officio  President.  It  is  thought  necessary,  even  in  a  colony, 
where  a  man  can  both  hear,  and  see,  and  jud^  fbr  himself  to 
Dnround  a  governor  with  a  couhcil,  how  much  more  neoeasaiy  is 
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It  to  afford  that  aaBistance  to  a  man  ytho  never  saw  a  colody; 

and,  until  he  accepted  office,  ]>robttbly  never  heard  of  half  of 

them,  or  if  he  has  heard  of  them,  is  not  quite  certain  even  as  to 

their  geographic  situation.     It  is  natural  that  this  obvious  necea- 

mtef  should  not  have  presented  itself  to  a  minister  before  :  it  is  a 

festraiiit  on  power,  and  therefore  not  acceptable.     He  is  not 

wiffing'to  trust  his  governors,  and  therefore  gives  them  a  council ; 

he  is  then  unw^ting  to  trust  botfb,  and  reserves  the  right  to 

approve  or  reject  their  acta  in  certain  cases.    He  thinks  them 

mcompetent ;  but  who  ever  supposed  he  wa»  competent  ?     If  tba 

resident  governor,  aided  by  the  best  and  wisest  heads  in  a  colony, 

advised,  checked,  and  sounded  by  local  public  opinion,  is  not 

equal  to  the  task,  how  can  a  Lancashire  or  Devonshire  Member 

of  Parliament  be  ?    Ask  the  weak  or  the  vain,  or  the  somnolent 

ones,  whom  I  need  not  mention  by  name,  and  they  will  severally 

tell  you  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  ;  we  understand  the 

principles,  and  our  under  secretaries  understand  the  details ;  the 

only  difficulty  we  have  is  in  the  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  rascality 

of  colonists  themselves.     Go^  and  ask  the  present  man,  who  is  the 

most  able,  the  most  intelligent,  the  most  laborious  and  eloquent 

one  of  them  all,  if  there  is  any  difficulty  in  the  task  to  a  person 

vrho  sedulously  strives- Co  tmdferstand,  and  honestly  endeavours  to 

remedy  colonial  difficulties,  and  hear  what  he  will  tell  you. 

"  *  How  can  you  ask  me  that  question.  Sir  ?  When  did  you 
ever  call  and  find  me  absent  flrom  my  post  f  Read  my  despatches 
and  you  will  see  whether  I  work :  study  them  and  you  will  see 
whether  I  understand.  I  may  not  always  judge  rightly,  but  I  en- 
deavour always  to  judge  honestly.  You  inquire  whether  there 
is  any  difficulty  in  the  ta^k.  Can  you  look  in  my  face  and  ask 
that  question  ?  Look  at  my  care-worn  brow,  my  hectic  eye,  my 
attenuated  frame,  my  pallid  face,  and  my  premature  age,  and 
let  them  answer  you.  Sir,  the  labour  iff  too  great  for  any  one 
ma:n  :  the  task  is  Herculean;  Ambition  may  inspire,  and  fame 
may  reward  ;  but  it  is  death  alone  that  weaves  the  laurel  round 
the  brow  of  a  successful  colonial  minister.' 

**No,  my  good  Mend,  it  cannot  be.  No  man  can  do  the 
work.  If  he  attempt?  it  he  must  do  it  badly ;  if  he  delegates 
it,  it  were  better  left  undone :  there  should  be  a  board  of  oon- 
troul  or  council.  This  board  should  consist  in  part  of  ex- 
govemots  and  colonial  officers*  of  English  appointment,  and  in  part 
of  retired  members  of  assembly  or  legislative  councillors,  or  judges, 
or  secretaries,  or  other  simitar  Amc^onaries,  being  native  colonists. 
AA  of  them  should  have  served  in  public  life  af  certain  number 
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of  years,  and  all  should  be  men  wlio  have  stood  high  in  public 
estimation,  not  as  popular  men  (for  that  is  no  test),  but  for  in- 
tegrity, ability,  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  •  With  such  a  council, 
80  constituted,  and  so  composed,  you  would  never  hear  of  a 
Governor-General  dictating  the  despatches  that  were  to  be  sent 
to  him,  as  is  generally  reported  in  Canada,  with  or  without  foun- 
dation, of  Poulett  Thompson.  One  of  tho^best  governed  countries 
in  the  world  is  India ;  but  India  is  not  governed  in  Downing 
Street.  Before  responsible  government  can  be  introduced  there, 
it  must  receive  the  approbation  of  practical  men,  conversant  with 
the  country,  deeply  interested  in  its  welfare,  and  perfectly  com- 

?etent  to  judge  of  its  merits.  India  is  safe  from  experiments ; 
wish  you  were  equally  secure.  While  your  local  politicians 
distract  the  attention  of  the  public  with  their  personal  squabbles, 
all  these  important  matters  are  lost  sight  of,  or  rather  are  care- 
fully kept  out  of  view.  The  only  voice  that  is  now  heard  is  one 
that  is  raised  to  mislead,  and  not  to  inform ;  to  complain  with- 
out truth,  to  demand  without  right,  and  to  obstruct  without 
principle.  Yes,  you  want  a  board  of  controul.  Were  this  once 
established,  instead  of  having  an  office  in  Downing  Street  for 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  which  is  all  you  now 
have,  you  would  possess  in  reality  what  you  now  have  nominally 
—'a  Colonial  Office.'" 


CHAPTER  LI. 

BARNEY    OXMAK    AND   THB   DEVIL. 

The  manner  and  conduct  of  Colonel  Slick  has  been  so  eccen- 
trie,  that  for  several  days  past  I  have  had  some  apprehensions 
that  he  was  not  altogether  compos  mentis.  His  spirits  have  been 
exceedingly  unequal,  being  at  times  much  exhilarated,  and  then 
subject  to  a  corresponding  depression.  To-day  I  asked  his  son 
if  he  knew  what  had  brought  him  to  England^  but  he  was 
wholly  at  a  loss,  and  evidently  very  anxious  about  him.  *'I 
don't  know,"  he  said,  "  what  onder  the  sun  fetched  him  here. 
I  never  heerd  a  word  of  it  till  about  a  week  afore  he  arrived.  I 
then  got  a  letter  from  him,  but  you  can't  make  head  or  tail  of  it ; 
here  it  is. 

"  '  Dear  Sam — Guess  I'll  come  and  see  you  for  a  spell ;  but 
^'^p  dark  about  it.     I  hante  been  much  from  home  of  late,  and 
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a  ran  at  grass  won't  hurt  me  I  reckon.  Besides,  I  haye  an  idea 
that  somethin'  may  turn  np  to  advantage.  At  any  rate,  it's 
worth  looking  after.  AH  I  want  is  proof,  and  then  I  guess  I 
wouldn't  call  old  Hickorj,  or  Martin  Van,  no  nor  Captain  Tyler 
nother,  my  cousin.  My  farm  troubles  me,  for  a  farm  and  a  wife 
soon  run  wild  if  left  alone  long.  Barney  Oxman  has  a  consider- 
able of  a  notion  for  it,  and  Barney  is  a  good  farmer,  and  no 
mistake ;  but  I'm  most  afeerd  he  ain't  the  dear  grit.  Godward, 
he  is  Tery  pious,  but,  manward,  he  is  a  little  twistical.  It  was 
him  that  wrastled  with  the  evil  one  at  Musquash  Creek,  when  he 
courted  that  long-legged  heifer,  Jerusha  Eells.  Fast  bind,  sure 
find,  is  my  way;  and  if  he  gets  it,  in  course  he  must  find 
security.  I  have  had  the  rheumatiz  lately.  Miss  Hubbard 
Hobbs,  she  that  was  Nancy  Waddle,  told  me  two  teaspoonsful  of 
brimstone,  in  a  glass  of  gin,  goin^  to  bed,  for  three  nights,  hand- 
runnin',  was  the  onlyest  thing  in  natur'  for  it.  The  old  cata- 
mount was  right  for  oncet  in  her  life,  as  it  cured  me  of  the 
rheumatiz ;  but  it  cured  me  of  gin  too.  I  don't  think  I  could 
drink  it  any  more  for  thinkin'  of  the  horrid  brimstone.  It  was 
a  little  the  nastiest  dose  I  ever  took ;  still  it's  worth  knowin'.  I 
like  simples  better  nor  doctors'  means  any  day.  Sal  made  a 
hundred  dollars  by  her  bees,  and  three  hundred  dollars  by  her 
silk-worms,  this  year.  It  ain't  so  coarse  that,  is  it  ?  But  Sal  is 
a  good  girl,  too  good  for  that  cussed  idle  fellow,  Jim  Munroe. 
What  a  fool  I  was  to  cut  him  down  that  time  he  got  hung  by  the 
leg  in  the  moose-trap  you  sot  for  him,  wam't  I?  There  is 
nothin'  new  here,  except  them  almighty  villains,  the  Loco  Focos, 
have  carried  their  man  for  governor ;  but  this  you  wiU  see  by  the 
papers.  The  wonder  is  what  I'm  going  to  England  for;  but 
that  is  my  business,  and  not  theim.  I  can  squat  low  and  say 
nothin'  as  well  as  any  one.  A  crittur  that  goes  blartin'  out  aU 
he  knows  to  every  one  ain't  a  man  in  no  sense  of  the  word.  If 
you  haven't  nothin'  above  partikelar  to  do,  I  should  like  you  to 
meet  me  at  Liverpool  about  the  15th  of  next  month  that  is  to 
be,  as  I  shaU  feel  considerable  scary  when  I  first  land,  seein'  that 
I  never  was  to  England  afore,  and  never  could  cleverly  find  my 
way  about  a  large  town  at  no  time.  If  all  eventuates  right,  and 
turns  out  well,  it  will  sartinly  be  the  making  of  the  SUck  family, 
stock,  lock,  and  barrel,  that's  a  fact.  I  most  forgot  to  tell  you 
about  old  Varginy,  sister  of  your  old  Clay.  I  depend  my  life  on 
that  mare.  You  can't  ditto  her  nowhere.  There  actilly  ain't  a 
beast  fit  to  be  named  on  the  same  day  with  her  in  all  this  county. 
WeU,  Varginy  got  a  most  monstrous  fit  of  the  botts.     If  she 
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didn't  stamp  and  bite  her  fiides,  tnd  sweat  aU  ovej  like  StMiee, 
k*B  a  pity.  She  went  moat  ravin*  distokoted  mad  with  pais,  and 
I  aetiUy  thought  I*d  a-lost  her«  she  was  so  had.  Saraey  Os- 
man  was  here  at  the  time,  aind  sois  he,  I'll  cwre  ,her^  ColQiielj  if 

rm  will  leave  it  to  me.  Well,  aaifi  InrDo  what  you  please^  only 
wish  you'd  shoot  the  poor  erittor  to  pot  hfiroQtioif  paUi«  for  I 
believe  her  latter  eeud  haa  come,  'thait'a  a  'fiiQt.  Wiellt  what  does 
be  do,  but  goes  and  gets  half  a  pint  of  hardsnoed  ashes  and  poars 
cm  to  it  a  pint  of  vinegar,  opens  YaorgHiy's  «ijHitb»  holda  cm  to 
her  tongue,  and  puts  the  nose  of  the  bottle  in ;  And  I  bope  I 
may  never  live  another  blessed  miiut,  if  it  didn't  shoot  itself 
right  off  dovm  her  throat.  Talk  of  a  be^r  bottle  bustin'  it's 
c^,  and  walkin'  out  quick  sitick,  why  it  ain't  the  smallest  part 
of  a  circumstance  to  it. 

^  <  It  cured  her.  If  it  wnm't  aa  aclttw  doaq,  then  physie  ain't 
medeoine,  that's  all.  It  made  the  botts  lofo  their  hold  i|i  oo 
time.  It  was  a  wonder  to  behold.  I  believie  it  wouldn't  b0  a 
bad  thing  for  a  man  in  the  cholera,  for  that  ain't  a  bit  wuga  than 
botts,  and  nothin'  in  natur'  can  stand  th>t  djose — I  ain't  sirn  it 
wouldn't  bust  a  byler.  If  I  had  my  way>  I'd  physic  them 
'cussed  Loco  Focos  with  it ;  it  would  dJdv^  the  devU  out  of  themj 
as  drownin'  did  out  of  the  swine  thftt  wsas  possessed.  I  nosed 
my  turnips  last  year  in  my  com  hills  at  second  hoeing ;  it  saved 
labour,  land,  and  time,  and  was  aH  clear  gain :  it  wam't  a  bad 
notion,  was  it  ?  The  Squash  Bank  has  failed.  I  was  wide  awake 
for  them  ;  I  knowed  it  would,  so  I  drawed  out  all  I  had  there, 
and  kept  the  balance  agin  me.  I  can  buy  their  paper  ten  ocnta 
to  the  dollar  to  pay  with.  I  hope  you  have  nothin'  in  the  eon- 
sum.  I  will  tell  you  all  other  news  when  we  meet.  Gisfe  mj 
respects  to  Gineral  Wellington,  Victoria  Que,en,  Mr.  Everett,  Mkd 
all  mquiring  fiiends. 

« *  Your  affectionate  Father, 

« *  S.  Smck,  laeut-CoL'  '* 

''There  it  is/'  said  Mr.  Slick.  "  He  has  got  some  crotchet  or 
another  in  his  head,  but  what  the  Lord  only  knows.  To-day, 
9^ki'  he  was  considerable  up  in  the  stirrups,  I  axed  him  plain 
'n^iat  it  actilly  was  that  fetdied  him  here.  He  turned  right 
round  fierce  on  me,  and  eyein'  me  all  oiver,  seomy  like,  he  said, 
*The  Great  Western,  Sam,  a  tight  good  vessel,  Sam — it  was  that 
fetched  me  over ;  and  now  you  have  got  your  answer,  let  me  give 
you  a  piece  of  advice ; — ^Ax  me  no  questions,  and  I'll  tell  you  no 

^''    And  he  put  on  his  hat,  and  walked  out  of  the  room." 
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''Old  men,^'  I  said,  ^'love  to  be  nyiterioiiB.  He  probably 
came  over  to  «ee  you,  to  enjoy  the  spectode  of  his  son  moving  in 
a  sodety  to  which  he  never  could  have  aspired  in  his  most 
Tisionary  and  castle-building  days.  To  conceal  tilus  natund 
feeling,  he  aflPects  «  secret.  Depend  upon  it,  it  is  merely  to  pique 
your  curiosity/' 

''It  may  be  so,**  said  Mr.  SHek,  ahakiiig  his  head,  incredu- 
lously ;  "  it  may  be  so,  but  he  ain't  a  man  to  ]Hretend  nothin*  ia 
«ither/' 

In  erdesr  to  change  the  convevsation,  which  was  too  personal 
to  be  agreeable,  I  asked  him  what  that  story  of  wrastling  with 
the  evil  one  was,  to  which  his  father  hinted  in  his  letter. 

"  Oh^  wrastling  with  the  evil  one,**  says  he,  "  it  ain't  a  bad 
story  that ;  didn't  I  ever  tell  you  that  frolic  of  'Barney  Oxman 
and  the  devil?* 

"Well,  there  lived  an  old  woman  some  years  ago  at  Mus- 
quash Creek,  in  South  Carolina,  that  had  a  large  fortin*,  and  an 
only  darter.  She  was  a  widder,  a  miser  and  a  dunker.  She 
ima  very  good,  and  very  cross,  as  many  righteous  folks  are,  and 
hid  a  loose  tongue  and  a  tight  puss  of  her  own.  All  the  n^en 
that  looked  at  her  darter  she  thought  had  an  eje  to  her  money, 
and  she  wam't  far  out  o*  the  way  nother,  for  it  seems  as  if  beauty 
and  money  was  too  much  to  go  together  in  a  general  way.  Bich 
galls  and  handsome  galls  are  seldom  good  for  nothin'  else  but 
their  cash  or  their  looks.  Pears  and  peaches  ain't  often  found 
on  the  same  tree,  I  tell  you.  She  lived  all  alone  a'most,  with 
nobody  but  her  darter  and  her  in  the  house,  and  some  old  nigger 
slaves,  in  a  hut  near  hand ;  and  she  seed  no  company  she  could 
help.  The  only  place  they  went  to,  in  a  gineral  way,  was 
meetin',  and  Jerusha  never  missed  that^  for  it  was  the  only  diance 
she  had  sometimes  to  get  out  alone. 

"  Barney  had  a  most  beautiful  voice,  and  always  went  there 
too,  to  sing  along  with  the  galls ;  and  Barney,  hearin'  of  the 
fortin  of  Miss  Eells,  made  up  to  her  as  fierce  as  possible,  and 
sung  so  sweet,  and  talked  so  sweet,  and  kissed  so  sweet,  that  he 
soon  itood  number  one  with  the  heiress.  But  then  he  didn't 
often  get  a  chance  to  walk  home  with  her»  and  when  he  did,  she 
darsn't  let  him  come  in  for  fear  of  the  old  woman :  but  Barney 
wara't  to  be  put  off  that  way  long.  When  a  gall  is  in  one  pas- 
tor*, and  a  lover  in  another,  it's  a  high  fence  they  can't  get  over, 
that's  a  fact. 

'^  'Tell  you  whfit,'  sais  Barney,  'sit  up  alone  in  the  keepin' 
loom.  Bushy  dear,  apter  old  mother  has  gone  to  bed,  put  out  the 
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light,  and  I'll  slide  down  on  the  rope  from  the  trap-door  on  the 
roof.  Tell  her  you  are  exercised  in  your  mind,  and  want  to 
meditate  alone,  as  the  words  you  have  heard  this  day  have 
reached  your  heart.' 

''  Jerusha  was  frightened  to  death  a'most,  hut  what  won't  a 
woman  du  when  a  lover  is  !n  the  way.  So  that  very  night  she 
told  the  old  woman  she  was  exercised  in  her  mind,  and  would 
wrastle  with  the  spirit. 

"  *  Do,  dear,'  says  her  mother,  *  and  you  won't  think  of  the 
vanities  of  dress,  and  idle  company  no  more.  You  see  how  I 
have  given  them  all  up  since  T  made  profession,  and  never  so 
much  as  speak  of  them  now,  no,  nor  even  thinks  of  'em.' 

''Strange,  Squire,  ain't  it!  But  it's  much  easier  to  cheat 
ourselves  than  cheat  the  devil.  That  old  hag  was  too  stingy  to 
huy  dress,  hut  persuaded  herself  it  was  bein'  too  good  to  wear  it. 

<<  Well,  the  house  was  a  flat-roofed  house,  and  had  a  trap- 
door in  the  ceilin',  over  the  keepin'  room,  and  there  was  a  crane 
on  the  roof,  with  a  rope  to  it,  to  pull  up  things  to  spread  out  to 
dry  there.  As  soon  as  the  lights  were  aU  out,  and  Barney 
thought  the  old  woman  was  asleep,  he  crawls  up  on  the  house, 
opens  the  trap- door,  and  lets  himself  down  by  the  rope,  and  he 
and  Jerusha  sat  down  into  the  hearth  in  the  chimney  corner 
courtin',  or  as  they  call  it  in  them  diggins  '  sniffin'  ashes.'  Whek 
daylight  began  to  show,  he  went  up  the  rope  hand  over  hand, 
hauled  it  up  arter  him,  closed-to  the  trap-door,  and  made  himself 
scarce.  Well,  all  this  went  on  as  slick  as  could  be  for  awhile, 
hut  the  old  woman  seed  that  her  daughter  looked  pale,  and  as  if 
ehe  hadn't  had  sleep  enough,  and  there  was  no  gettin'  of  her  up 
in  the  mornin'  ;  and  when  she  did  she  was  yawkin'  and  gapin', 
and  so  dull  she  hadn't  a  word  to  say. 

"  She  got  very  uneasy  about  it  at  last,  and  used  to  get  up  in 
the  night  sometimes  and  call  her  darter,  and  make  her  go  off  to 
bed,  and  oncet  or  twice  came  plaguy  near  catching  of  them.  So 
what  does  Barney  do,  but  takes  two  niggers  with  him  when  he 
goes  arter  that,  and  leaves  them  on  the  roof,  and  fastens  a  lai^ 
basket  to  the  rope,  and  tells  them  if  they  feel  the  rope  pulled 
to  hoist  away  for  dear  life,  but  not  to  speak  a  word  for  the  world. 
Well,  one  night  the  old  woman  came  to  the  door  as  usual,  and 
sais,  '  Jerusha,'  sais  she,  '  what  on  airth  ails  you,  to  make  you  sit 
up  all  night  that  way ;  do  come  to  bed  that's  a  dear.'  '  Pre* 
sently,  marm,'  sais  she, '  I  am  wrastling  with  the  evil  one,  now ; 
I'll  come  presently.'  *  Dear,  dear,'  sais  she,  *  you  have  wrastled 
long  enough  with  him  to  have  throwed  him  by  this  time.    Ifjaa 
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can't  throw  him  now,  give  it  up,  or  he  may  throw  you.'  Pre- 
sently, marm,'  sais  her  darter.  '  It's  always  the  same  tune,'  sais 
her  mother,  going  off  grumbling; — *it's  always  presently,  pre- 
sently ; — ^what  has  got  into  the  gaU  to  act  so.  Oh,  dear  I  what  a 
pertracted  time  she  has  on  it.  She  has  been  sorely  exercised, 
poor  girl.' 

''As  soon  as  she  had  gone,  Barney  larfed  so  he  had  to  put  his 
arm  round  her  waist  to  steady  him  on  the  bench,  in  a  way  that 
didn't  look  onhke  rompin',  and  when  he  went  to  whisper  he  larfed 
so  he  did  nothin'  but  touch  her  cheek  with  his  lips,  in  a  way 
that  looked  plaguily  like  kissing,  and  felt  like  it  too,  and  she 
pulled  to  get  away,  and  they  had  a  most  reg'lar  wrastle  as  they 
sat  on  the  bench,  when  as  luck  would  have  it,  over  went  the 
bench,  and  down  went  both  on  'em  on  the  floor  with  an  awful 
smash,  and  in  bounced  the  old  woman — *  Which  is  uppermost  ? 
sais  she ; — '  Have  you  throw'd  Satan,  or  has  Satan  throw' d  you  ? 
Speak,  Rushy;  speak  dear;  who's  throw'd?'  *  I  have  throw'd 
him '  sais  her  darter ;  ,  and  I  hope  I  have  broke  his  neck,  he 
acted  so.'  ^  Come  to  bed,  then,'  sais  she,  '  darling,  and  be  thank- 
ful ;  say  a  prayer  backward,  and' — ^jist  then  the  old  woman  was 
^ized  round  the  waist,  hoisted  through  the  trap-door  to  the  rooi^ 
and  from  there  to  the  top  of  the  crane,  where  the  basket  stopped, 
and  the  first  thing  she  know'd  she  was  away  up  ever  so  lar  in 
the  air,  swingin'  in  a  large  basket,  and  no  soul  near  her. 

''  Barney  and  his  niggers  cut  stick  double  quick,  crept  into 
the  bushes,  and  went  all  round  to  the  road  in  front  of  the  house, 
just  as  day  was  breakin'.  The  old  woman  was  then  singin'  out 
for  dear  hfe,  kickin',  and  squealin',  and  cryin',  and  prayin'  all  in 
one,  properly  frightened.  Down  runs  Barney  as  hard  as  he 
could  clip,  lookin'  as  innocent  as  if  he'd  never  heerd  nothin'  of 
it,  and  pertendin'  to  be  horrid  frightened,  offers  his  services, 
climbs  up,  releases  the  old  woman,  and  gets  blessed  and  thanked, 
and  thanked  and  blessed  till  he  was  tired  of  it.  '  Oh !'  says  the 
old  woman,  '  Mr.  Oxman,  the  moment  Jerusha  throw'd  the  evil 
one,  the  house  shook  like  an  airthquake,  and  as  I  entered  the 
room  he  seized  me,  put  me  into  a  basket,  and  flew  off  with  me. 
Oh,  I  shall  never  forget  his  fiery  eye-balls,  and  the  horrid  smell 
of  brimstone  he  had  1' 

"  *  Had  he  a  cloven  foot,  and  a  long  tail  ?'  sais  Barney.  '  I 
couldn't  see  in  the  dark,'  sais  she,  'but  his  claws  were  awful 
sharp  ;  oh,  how  they  dug  into  my  ribs  I  it  e'en  a'most  took  the 
flesh  off— oh,  dear !  Lord  have  mercy  on  us !  I  hope  he*' 3  laid 
in  the  Red  Sea,  now.'     '  Tell  you  what  it  is  aunty,'  sais  Barney, 

Y 
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'  that's  an  awfhl  stoiy,  keep  it  secret  for  your  life ;  folks  mifflit 
say  the  house  was  hamted — that  you  was  possessed,  and  that 
Jerushy  was'in  league  with  the  evil  one.  Don't  so  much  as  lim 
a  syllable  of  it  to  a  livin'  sinner  breathin' ;  keep  the  secret  and  I 
will  help  you.* 

''The  hint  took^  the  old  woman  had  no  wish  to  be  burnt  or 
drown' d  for  a  witch,  and  the  moment  a  feller  has  a  woman's  secret 
he  is  that  woman's  master.  He  was  invited  there,  stayed  there, 
and  married  there ;  but  the  old  woman  never  know'd  who  'the 
evil  one'  was»  and  always  thought  till  her  dyin'  day  it  was  old 
Scratch  himself.  Artcnr  her  death  they  didn't  keep  it  secret  no 
longer ;  and  many  a  good  laugh  has  there  been  at  the  story  of 
Barney  Oxman  and  the  Devil." 


CHAPTER  LII. 

BBFVDIATION. 

During  the  last  week  I  went  into  Gloucestershire,  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  an  old  and  much  valued  friend,  who  resides 
near  Cirencester.  In  the  car  there  were  two  gentlemen,  both  of 
whom  were  strangers  to  me,  but  we  soon  entered  into  conveim- 
tion.  One  of  them,  upon  ascertaining  where  I  was  from,  made 
many  anxious  inquiries  as  to  the  probability  of  the  Repudiating 
States  ever  repaying  the  monev  that  had  been  lent  to  them  by 
this  country.  He  said  he  had  been  a  great  sufferer  himself  but 
what  he  regretted  much  more  than  his  own  loss  was,  that  he  had 
been  instrumental  in  inducing  several  of  his  friends  to  invest 
largely  in  that  sort  of  stock.  I  told  him  I  was  unable  to  answer 
the  question,  though  I  thought  the  prospect  rather  gloomy ; 
that  if,  however,  he  was  desirous  of  procunng  accurate  mforma- 
taon,  I  could  easily  obtain  it  for  him,  as  the  celelnrated  Mr.  Slick, 
and  a  very  distinguished  American  clergyman,  were  now  in 
London,  to  whom  I  would  apply  on  the  subject, 

"Mr.  Slick  I"  he  said,  with  much  surprise,  "is  there,  then» 
really  such  a  person  as  Sam  Slick  ?  I  always  thoufl;bt  it  a  fictitious 
character,  although  the  man  is  drawn  so  naturafiy,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  divest  myself  of  some  doubts  as  to  his  reahty." 

*'  There  is,"  I  said,  "  such  a  man  as  Mr,  Slick,  and  such  a  man 

as  Mr,  Hopewell,  although  those  ate  not  their  real  names ;  I 

know  the  persons  well.    The  author  has  drawn  them  from  hh. 

9t  of  the  anecdotes  in  those  books  called  '  The  Clockmaker/ 
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and '  Attach^'  are  real  ones.  The  <»rayeUing  parts  of  ^hem  are 
fictitious,  and  introduced  merely  as  threads  to  string  the  confer* 
sations  on,  while  the  reasoning  and  humorous  parts  are  only  such 
as  both  those  persons  are  daily  in  the  habit  of  uttering,  or  would 
haFe  uttered  if  the  topics  were  started  in  their  presence.  Both 
are  real  characters :  both  have  sat  for  their  likeness,  and  those 
who  know  the  originals  as  I  do^  are  struck  with  the  fidelity  of 
the  portraits. 

*'I  haye  often  been  asked  the  question  before,"  I  said,  ''if 
there  really  was  such  a  man  as  'Sam  Slick,'  and  the  author 
assures  me  that  that  circumstance,  which  has  frequently  occurred 
to  him  also,  he  considers  the  greatest  compliment  tnat  can  be 
paid  to  his  work,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  there 
have  been  so  many  continuations  of  it." 

He  then  asked  my  opinion  as  to  the  ballot ;  and  I  ridiculed  it 
in  no  measured  terms^  as  every  man  of  experience  does  on  both 
sides  of  the  water ;  expressed  a  hope  that  it  might  never  be  in« 
troduced  into  England,  to  tibe  character  and  feelings  of  whose 
inhabitants  it  was  so  much  opposed ;  and  bestowed  on  its  abet- 
tors in  this*  country*  some  very  strong  q)ithetB,  denoting  my 
contempt,  both  for  their  principles  and  their  understanding. 

At  Bath  he  left  us,  and  when  the  train  proceeded,  the  other 
gentleman  asked  me  if  I  knew  who  he  was  with  whom  I  had 
been  conversing,  and  on  my  replying  in  the  negative,  he  said  he 
took  it  for  granted  I  did  not,  or  I  would  have  been  more  guarded 
in  my  language,  and  that  he  was  delighted  I  had  not  known 
him>  otherwise  he  would  have  lost  a  lesson  which  he  hoped  would 
do  him  good. 

*'  That  man>  Sir,"  said  he,  **  is  one  of  the  great  advocates  of 
the  ballot  here ;  and  with  the  leaders  of  the  party,  has  invested 
hnrge  sums  of  money  in  tiiese  State  stocks  of  which  he  was  in- 
Quiring.  Thev  thought  their  money  must  be  safe  in  a  country 
Uiat  had  vote  by  balTot-^fbr  that  they  oonceived  to  be  a  remedy 
for  all  evilSk  Li  my  opinion,  vote  by  ballot,  or  rather  universal 
su£[¥age,  another  of  his  favourite  hobbies,  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  they  have  lost  it.  "^«»  is  one  of  those  persons  to  whom  you 
are  indebted  fbr  the  Eepublicanisii.  Llely  mtroduced  into  your 
Colonial  constitutions. 

<'*  At  the  time  Lord  Durham  visited  Canada,  the  United  States 
were  swarming  with  labourers,  cutting  canals,  constructing  rail* 
ways,  opening  coal  mines,  building  towns,  and  forming  roads. 
In  everything  was  life  and  motion ;  for  EngHsh  capital  was  flow- 
ing rapidly  thither  under  one  delusion  or  another  for  investmenti 
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and  had  given  an  unnatural  stimulus  to  eyery  branch  of  industry, 
and  every  scheme  of  speculation :  while  in  Canada,  which  was  in 
a  healthy  And  sound  condition,  all  these  things  were  in  no  greater 
progress  than  the  ordinary  wants  of  the  country  required,  or  the 
ordinary  means  of  the  people  could  afford. 
> ''  The  moment  these  visionary  and  insane  reformers  saw  this 
contrast,  instead  of  deploring,  as  all  good  and  sensible  men  did, 
a  delirious  excitement  that  could  not  but  soon  exhaust  itself,  and 
produce  a  long  period  of  inanition  and  weakness,  they  seized 
upon  it  as  a  proof  of  their  favourite  scheme.  'Behold,'  they 
said,  '  the  difference  between  a  country  tl^t  has  universal  suffrage 
and  vote  by  ballot,  responsible  government  and  annual  elections, 
and  a  British  colony  with  a  cumbrous  English  constitution.  One 
is  all  life,  the  other  all  torpor.  One  enjoys  a  rapid  circulation 
that  reaches  to  eve^  extremity,  the  other  suffers  under  a  feeble 
pulsation  barely  sufficient  to  support  life.  Bead  in  this  a  lesson  on 
free  institutions,  and  doubt  who  can.' 

"  Having  talked  this  nonsense  for  a  long  time,  they  began  at 
last,  like  all  credulous  and  weak  people,  to  believe  it  themselves, 
and  invested  their  money,  for  winch  they  had  no  other  but  their 
favourite  security,  vote  by  ballot.  How  much  is  the  security 
worth  ?-7-It  is  worth  a  thousand  arguments,  and  will  be  compre- 
hended, even  by  those  who  cannot  appreciate  the  wit  or  feel  the 
force  of  the  reasoning  of  Sydney  Smith.  But  I  beUeve  we  part 
at  this  station.  Grood  bye  !  Sir.  I  am  happy  to  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  making  your  acquaintance." 

On  my  return  to  London,  I  took  occasion  one  evening,  when 
Mr.  Slick  and  Mr.  Hopewell  were  present,  to  relate  this  anec- 
dote ;  and,  turning  to  the  former,  asked  him  what  prospect  he 
thought  there  was  of  these  ''repudiated  debts"  being  paid.  To 
my  surprise  he  did  not  answer,  and  I  at  once  perceived  he  was  in 
a  ''  brown  study."  Though  he  had  not  heard  what  I  said,  how- 
ever, he  found  there  was  a  cessation  of  talk,  and  turning  to  me 
with  an  absent  air,  and  twirling  his  moustache  between  his  fore- 
finger and  thumb,  he  said,  "  Can  you  tell  me  what  a  (jager) 
yaw-g-her  is  ?" 

I  said,  ''  it  is  a  German  woi  J,  and  signifies  a  hunter*  In  the 
revolutionary  war  there  was  a  regiment  called  Jagers." 

"Ah,"  said  he,  "it's  a  beautiful  dress  they  wear — ^veiy  be- 
coming— ^very  rich.  Me  and  the  socdolager  dined  with  one  o' 
the  royal  dukes  lately,  and  he  had  several  in  attendance  as  ser- 
vants— devihsh  handsome  fellows  they  are  too — I'me  sorry  I 
niade  that  mistake*  though — how  much  they  look  like  officers 
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and  gentlemen — cussed  awkward  that  em-yaugher — eh  I — I  don't 
know  whether  it's  worth  lamin'  arter  all — ^hem  I"  and  was  again 
abstracted. 

Mr.  Hopewell  looked  at  him  with  ereat  concern,  drew  a  long 
sigh^  and  shook  his  head,  as  if  much  distressed  at  his  behaviour. 

I  renewed  mj  inquiry,  and  put  the  same  question  to  the 
Minister. 

"Squire/'  he  said,  mournfully,  "that  is  a  painful  subject 
either  to  contemplate  or  to  talk  upon.  What  they  ought  to  do 
as  honest  men,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  what  they  will  do  is  less 
certain.  I  have  read  the  correspondence  between  one  of  our 
citizens  and  Sydney  Smith.  Those  letters  of  Mr.  Smith,  or 
rather  Smith  I  should^  say — ^for  he  is  too  celebrated  a  man  for 
the  appellation  of  "  Mr." — will  do  more  good  in  America  than 
a  fleet,  or  an  ambassador,  or  eyen  reprisals.  We  cannot  stand 
ridicule — ^we  are  sensitively  alive  to  European  opinion,  and  these 
letters  admit  of  but  one  answer — and  that  is,  payment.  An  Ame- 
rican is  wrong  in  thinking  of  resorting  to^the  pen.  Repudiation 
cannot  be  justified— no,  not  even  palliated.  It  is  not  insolvency, 
or  misfortune,  or  temporary  embarrassment,  that  is  pleaded — it 
is  a  refusal  to  pay,  and  a  refusal  to  pay  a  just  debt,  in  public  or 
private  life,  is — mince  it  as  you  will — dishonest.  If  the  aged  and 
inlirm,  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  recover  their  just  debts,  and 
are  restored  once  more  to  the  comfort  they  have  lost,  they  must 
never  forget  they  are  indebted  to  Sydney  Smith  for  it. 

"  It  is  the  first  plunge  that  shocks  the  nerves.  Men  who  have 
so  little  honour  as  to  repudiate  a  debt,  have  altogether  too  Uttle 
to  retract  their  words  and  be  honest.  But  if  by  repudiating,  they 
lose  more  than  the  amount  they  withhold,  a  sorcUd  motive  may 
induce  them  to  do  that  which  a  sense  of  right  is  unable  to  effect. 
Smith  has  put  those  States  on  their  trial  in  Europe.  If  they  do 
not  pay,  their  credit  and  their  character  are  gone  for  ever.  If 
they  do  pay,  but  not  till  then,  I  will  furnish  them  with  the  only 
extenuation  their  conduct  is  susceptible  of." 

"  And  pray  what  is  that  ?"  I  said. 

He  replied,  "  I  would  reason  this  way ;  it  is  unfair  to  condemn 
the  American  people,  as  a  nation,  for  the  acts  of  a  few  States, 
or  to  punish  a  whole  country  for  the  fraudulent  conduct  of  a  part 
of  the  people.  Every  honest  and  right-minded  man  in  our 
country  deplores  and  condemns  this  act,  as  much  as  every  person 
of  the  same  description  does  in  Europe.  When  we  speak  of  Ame- 
rican or  English  honour,  we  speak  of  the  same  thing ;  but  when 
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we  speak  of  the  honour  of  <ihe  American  people,  and  of  the  Eng- 
lish people,  we  speak  of  two  different  things,  because  the  word 
people  is  not  used  in  the  same  sense ;  in  one  case  it  is  under- 
stood in  a  restricted  form,  and  in  the  other  in  its  most  extensive 
signification.  When  we  speak  of  the  honour  of  an  European, 
we  don't  mean  the  honour  of  a  chimney-sweeper,  or  street-scraper, 
or  cabman,  or  coal-heaver,  or  hodman,  or  such  persons  ;  but  of 
those  that  are  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  people  as  a  govern- 
ment. When  we  speak  oS  the  honour  of  an  American  citizen, 
we  speak  of  every  individual,  high  or  low,  rich  or  .poor,  because, 
as  all  have  the  franchise,  all  are  responsible  -for  public  acts. 
Take  the  same  class  with  us  that  the  word  is  applied  to  in  Eng- 
land, and  if  the  honour  of  that  class  is  not  equal  to  its  cor- 
responding one  in  Great  Britain,  I  think  I  may  say  it  will  at 
least  bear  a  veiy  favourable  comparison  with  it.  The  question 
of  payment  or  non-payment,  in  the  repudiating  States  has  been 
put  to  every  male  in  those  States  over  the  age  of  twenty- one 
years,  and  repudiation  has  been  the  result. 

"  Put  the  question  of  the  payment  of  the  national  debt  to  eveiy 
adult  in  Great  Britain,  and  let  reformers  ^inflame  their  minds  and 
excite  their  cupidity,  as  they  always  do  on  such  occasions,  and 
what  would  be  the  result  7  I  fear  the  holders  of  the  old  Three 
per  Cents  would  find  repudiation  a  word  as  well  understood  in 
Europe  as  it  is  in  America.  The  almost  universal  sufiErage  in 
Canada  is  the  cause  of  the  ungenerous,  ungrateful,  and  insatiable 
conduct  of  their  reformers  :  all  good  men  there  acknowledge  their 
degradation,  and  deplore  it :  but,  alas !  they  cannot  help  it. 
Mankind  are  much  the  same  everywhere ;  the  masses  are  alike 
at  least,  ignorant,  prejudiced,  needy,  aiid  not  over  scrupulous. 
It  is  our  misfortune  then,  rather  than  our  fault ;  you  will  ob- 
serve I  am  not  justifying  repudiation,  far  from  it;  but  let  us 
know  where  the  fault  lies,  before  we  inflict  censure — It  lies  in  <mr 
Institutions  and  not  in  our  people ;  it  is  worth  all  they  have  lost  in 
England  to  know  this,  it  is  a  valuable  political  lesson.  Let 
them  beware  how  they  extend  their  franchise,  or  increase  the 
democratic  privileges. 

**  The  Reform  Bill  has  lowered  the  character  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  exact  proportion  as  it  has  opened  it  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  lower  orders.  Another  Reform  Bill  will  lower 
the  character  of  the  people ;  it  will  then  only  require  univerBal 
suffrage,  and  vote  by  ballot,  to  precipitate  both  the  altar  and  the 
throne  into  the  cold  and  bottomless  abyss  of  democracy,  and  in 
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the  froth  and  worthless  scum  that  will  float  on  the  surface  will 
be  seen  among  the  fragments  of  their  institutions,  'English 
repudiation/  '* 

"Give  me  your  hand.  Minister,"  said  Mr.  Slick;  "Oh,  you 
did  that  beautiful  I     Heavens  and  airth !— " 

"Stop,  Sa^i,"  said  Mr.  Hopewell,  "Swear  not  by  Heaven,  for 
it  is  his  throne,  nor  by  the  earth,  for  it  is  his  footstool." 

"Well,  then,  lawful  heart !  land  of  Goshen !  airth  and  seas  ! 
or,  oh  Solomon !  take  any  one  that  will  suit  you ;  I  wish  you 
would  lay  down  preachin'  and  take  to  politics,  as  Everitt  did." 

"  I  could  not  do  it,"  he  replied,  "  if  I  would ;  and  I  would  not 
do  it  if  I  could." 

"Well,    I  wish  you    hod    never  taken  up   the    trade   ef 
preachin'." 
"  Trade,  Sam !  do  yon  call  it  a  trade  ?" 
"  Well,  art." 
"  Do  you  call  it  an:art  ?" 

"  Well,  call  it  what  you  like,  I  wish  you  had  never  been  bred  a 
preacher." 

"  I  have  no  such  wish ;  I  do  not,  at  the  dose  of  my  life,  desire 
to  exclaim  with  Wolsey,  '  Had  I  served  my  God  with  half  the 
zeal  I  have  served  my  King,  he  would  not  now  have  deserted  me 
in  my  old  age.' » 

*^  You  hante  got  a  king,  and  nobody  sorves  a  president,  for  he 
is  nothin'  but  one  of  ns,  so  you  needn't  be  akeered,  but  I  do  wish 
you'd  a-taken  to  politics.  Gt)od  gracious,  why  can't  Stephenson 
or  Everitt  talk  as  you  do  ;  why  don't  they  put  the  nail  in  the 
right  place,  and  -strike  it  right  strait  on  the  head  ?  The  way  you 
put  that  repudiation  is  jist  the  identical  thing.  Bowin'  gallus 
polite,  and  sayin'-^'  Debt  is  all  right,  you  ought  to  have  it'^a 
high  tone  of  feeHn' — very  sorry — ^force  of  drcmnstances— ^political 


institutions  —  universal  suffrage— happy  country,  England- 
national  honour  all  in  my  eye — ^good  bye  I'  How  much  better 
that  is,  than  justifying  or  bmlyin'  or  sayin'  they  are  just  as  bad 
(themselves,  and  only  make  matters  wus ;  I  call  that  now  true 

"  If  yon  call  that  true  policy,  I  am  sorry  for  you,"  he  replied ; 
"because  it  is  evident  you  are  ignorant  of  a  very  hnportont 
truth." 

"What  is  that,  Minister?" 

"  «  That  honesty  is  always  the  best  policy.'  Had  this  great  moral 
lesson  been  more  universally  known,  you  never  would  have  heard 
of  *  Repudiation.* " 
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CHAPTER  LIII. 

THB  BACKLOG^  OB  COOLNESS. 

As  we  sat  chatting  together  late  last  night,  the  danger  of  a 
fire  at  sea  was  talked  of,  the  loss  of  the  '  Kent'  Indiaman,  and 
the  remarkable  coolness  of  Colonel  M'Grigor  on  that  occasion 
was  discussed,  and  Tarious  anecdotes  related  of  calmness,  presence 
of  mind,  and  coolness,  under  every  possible  form  of  peril. 

'^  There  is  a  good  deal  of  embellishment  in  all  these  stories," 
said  Mr.  Slick.  "There  is  always  a  fact  to  build  a  story  on,  or 
a  peg  to  hang  it  on,  and  this  makes  it  probable ;  so  that  the 
story  and  its  fictions  get  so  mixed  up,  you  can't  tell  at  last  wbat 
is  truth  and  what  is  fancy.  A  good  story  is  never  spiled  in  the 
tellin',  except  bv  a  crittur  that  don't  know  how  to  tell  it.  Battles, 
shipwrecks,  highway  robberies,  blowed-up  steamers,  vessels  a  fire, 
and  so  on^  lay  a  foundation  as  facts.  Some  people  are  sayed— 
that's  another  fact  to  build  on ; — some  >captain,  or  passenger,  or 
woman  hante  fainted,  and  thaf  s  enough  to  make  a  grand  afbir 
of  it.  You  can't  hardly  beUeve  none  of  them,  that's  the  truth. 
Now,  I'll  tell  you  a  story  that  happen' d  in  a  farm-house  near  to 
father's  to  Slickville,  jist  a  common  scene  of  common  life,  and  no 
romance  about  it,  that  does  jist  go  for  to  show  what  I  call  coo^ 
ness: 

"  Our  nearest  neighbour  was  Squire  Peleg  Sanford ;  veil, 
the  old  Squire  and  all  his  family  was  all  of  them  the  most  awful 
passionate  folks  that  ever  lived,  when  they  chose,  and  then  they 
could  keep  in  their  temper,  and  be  as  cool  at  other  times  as 
cucumbers.  One  night,  old  uncle  Peleg,  as  he  was  called,  told 
his  son  Gucom,  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  old,  to  go  and  bring  in  a 
backlog  for  the  fire.  A  backlog,  you  know.  Squire,  in  a  wood 
fire,  is  always  the  biggest  stick  that  one  can  find  or  carry,  ft 
takes  a  stout  junk  of  a  boy  to  lift  one. 

"Well,  as  soon  as  Gucom  goes  to  fetch  the  log,  the  old  Sonii^ 
drags  forward  the  coals,  and*  fixes  the  fire  so  as  to  leave  a  bed  for 
it,  and  stands  by  ready  to  fit  it  into  its  place.  Presently  in  comes 
Gucom  with  a  Httle  cat  stick,  no  bigger  than  his  leg,  and  throws 
it  on.  Uncle  Peles  got  so  mad,  he  never  said  a  word,  batjnst 
seized  his  ridin'  whip,  and  gave  him  a' most  an  awful  wippin** 
He  tanned  his  hide  properly  for  him,  you  may  depend.  'Now,* 
said  he,  '  go.  Sir,  and  bring  in  a  proper  backlog.' 
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"  Gucom  was  clear  grit  as  well  as  the  old  man^  for  he  was  a 
chip  of  the  old  block,  and  no  mistake ;  so  out  he  goes  without  so 
much  as  savin'  a  word,  but  instead  of  goin'  to  the  wood  pile,  he 
walks  off  altogether,  and  staid  away  eight  years,  till  he  was  one- 
and-twenty,  and  his  own  master.  Well,  as  soon  as  he  was  a  man 
grown,  and  lawfully  on  his  own  book,  he  took  it  into  his  head 
one  day  he'd  go  to  home  and  see  his  old  father  and  mother  agin, 
and  show  them  he  was  alive  and  kickin',  for  they  didn't  know 
whether  he  was  dead  or  not,  never  havin'  heard  of  or  from  him  one 
blessed  word  all  that  time.  When  he  arrived  to  the  old  house, 
daylight  was  down,  and  lights  lit,  and  as  he  passed  the  keepin'- 
room  winder,  he  looked  in,  and  there  was  old  Sauire  sittin'  in  the 
same  chair  he  was  eight  years  afore,  when  he  ordered  in  the  back- 
log, and  gave  him  such  an  onmarciful  whippin'.  So  what  does 
Gucom  do,  but  stops  at  the  wood  pile,  and  picks  up  a  most  huga- 
ceous  log  (for  he  had  grow'd  to  be  a'most  a  thunderin'  big  feller 
then),  and  openin'  the  door,  he  marches  in  and  lays  it  down  on 
the  hearth,  and  then  lookin'  up,  sais  he,  '  Father,  I've  brought 
you  in  the  backlog.' 

'^  Uncle  Peleg  was  struck  up  all  of  a  heap ;  he  couldn't  believe 
his  eyes,  that  that  great  six-footer  was  the  boy  he  had  cow-hided, 
and  he  couldn't  believe  his  ears  when  he  heard  him  call  him 
father ;  a  man  from  the  grave  wouldn't  have  surprised  him  more 
— he  was  quite  onfakilized,  and  be-dumbed  for  a  minute.  But 
he  came  too  right  off,  and  was  iced  down  to  freezin'  point  in  no 
time. 

"  *  What  did  you  say  ?'  sais  he. 

*' '  That  I  have  brought  you  in  the  backlog.  Sir,  you  sent  me 
out  for.' 

"  *  Well,  then,  you've  been  a  d 'd  long  time  a-fetchin'  it,' 

sais  he  ;  Hhat's  fdl  I  can  say.    Draw  the  coals  forrard,  put  it  on, 
and  then  go  to  bed.' 

"Now,  that's  a  fact.  Squire ;  I  know'd  the  parties  myself— 
and  that's  what  /  do  call  coolness — and  no  mistake  !' 


CHAPTER  LIV. 


MABBIAGE. 


Tp-DAY,  as  we  passed  St.  James's  church,  we  found  the  streets 
in  the  neighbourhood  almost  obstructed  by  an  immense  concourse 
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of  fashionable  carriageB.  ^^Ab!"  said  Mr.  Slick>  "bete  is  a 
splice  in  bigb  life  to-day.  I  wish  to  goodness  I  could  scrouge 
in  and  see  the  gall.  Them  nobility  women  are  so  horrid  hanaam, 
thej  take  the  shine  off  all  creation  a'most.  I'll  bet  a  goose  and 
trimmins  she  looks  like  an  angel,  poor  thing !  I'd  like  to  see  her, 
and  somehow  I  wouldn't  like  to  see  her,  nother.  I  like  to  look 
at  beauty  always,  my  heart  yams  towards  it ;  and  I  do  love 
women,  the  dear  critturs,  that's  a  fact.  There  is  no  musick  to 
my  ear  like  the  rustlin'  of  petticoats ;  but  then  I  pity  one  o' 
these  high  bred  galls,  that's  made  a  show  of  that  way,  and  dedced 
out  in  first  chop  style,  for  all  the  world  to  stare  at  afore  she  is 
offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  gild  some  old  coronet  with  her  mofney, 
or  enlarge  some  landed  estate  by  addin'  her'n  on  to  it.  Half  the 
the  time  it  ain't  the  joinin'  of  two  hearts,  but  the  joinin'  of  two 
pusses,  and  a  wife  is  chose  like  a  boss,  not  for  her  looks,  but  for 
what  she  will  fetch.  It's  the  greatest  wonder  in  the  world  them 
kind  o'  marriages  turn  out  as  well  as  they  do,  all  thin's  considered. 
I  can't  account  for  it  no  way  but  one,  and  that  is,  that  love 
that  grows  up  slow  will  last  longer  than  love  that's  bom  fall 
grown.  The  fust  is  love,  the  last  is  passion.  Fashion  rules  all 
here. 

"These  Londoners  are  about  as  consaited  folks  of  their  own 
ways  as  you'll  find  onder  the  sun  a'most.  They  are  always 
a-jawin'  about  good  taste,  and  bad  taste,  and  correct  taste,  and  all 
that  sort  o'  thin'.  Fellers  that  eat  and  drink  so  like  the  devil  as 
they  do,  it's  no  wonder  that  word  '  taste'  is  for  everlastin'  in  their 
mouth.  Now,  to  my  mind,  atween  you  and  me  and  the  post,  for 
I  darsn't  say  so  here  to  company,  they'd  stare  so  if  I  did,  but 
atween  you  and  me,  I  don't  think  leadin'  a  gall  out  to  a  church 
chock  full  of  company,  to  be  stared  at,  hke  a  prize  ox,  by  all  the 
young  bucks  and  the  old  does  about  town,  to  criticise,  satirise, 
and  jokerise  on,  or  make  prophecies  on,  a-pityin'  the  poor  feller 
that's  caught  such  an  almighty  taiftar,  or  a-feelin'  for  the  poor 
gall  that's  got  such  an  awful  dissipated  feller.;  or  rakin'  np  old 
stories  to  *new-frame  'em  as  pictures  to  amuse  folks  with,  (for 
envy  of  a  good  match  always  gets  to  pityin'  'em,  as  if  it  liked 
'em,  and  was  sorry  for  'em,)  and  then  to  lead  her  off  to  a  dejuney 
a  la  fussier ;  to  hear  her  health  drunk  in  wine,  and  to  hear  a 
whisper  atween  a  man-woman  and  a  woman-man,  not  intended  to 
be  heerd,  except  on  purpose ;  and  then  posted  off  to  some  old 
mansion  or  another  in  the  country ;  and  all  along  the  road  to  be 
the  standin'  joke  of  post-boys,  footmen,  and  ladies'  maids,  and  all 
ihem  kind  o'  cattle;  and  then  to  be  joked  together  alone  with 
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her  lover  in  that  horrid  large,  lonely,  dismal  house,  shut  up  hy 
rain  all  the  time,  and  imprisoned  long  enough  to  git  shockin' 
tired  of  each  other ;  and  then  to  read  her  fate  on  the  wall  in  por- 
traits of  a  long  line  of  ancestral  brides,  -who  came  there  bloomin', 
and  gay,  and  young  like  her,  and  in  a  little  while  grew  fat  and 
old,  or  skinny  and  thin,  or  deaf,  or  blind,  (women  never  get 
dumb,)  and  who  sickened  and  pined  and  died,  and  went  the  way 
of  all  flesh ;  and  she  shudders  all  over,  when  she  thbks  in  a  few 
years  some  other  bride  will  look  at  her  pictur',  and  say,  '  What  a 
queer  looking  woman  that  is !  how  unbecomin'  her  hair  is  done 
up  !*  and  then,  pi'ntin'  to  her  bustle,  say  to  her  bridesmaid  in  a 
whisper,  with  a  scomy  look,  *  Do  you  suppose  that  mountain  was 
a  bustle,  or  was  she  a  Hottentot  Venus,  grandpa'  married  ?'  and 
bridesmaid  will  say,  '  Dreadful  looking  woman !  and  she  squints 
too,  I  think ;'  then  to  come  back  to  town  to  run  into  t'other 
extreme,  and  never  to  be  together  agin,  but  always  in  company, 
havin'  a  great  borror  of  that  long,  lone,  tiresome  honey-moon 
month  in  the  country ;— »all  this  ain't  to  my  mind,  now,  jist  the 
best  taste  in  the  world  nother.     I  don't  know  what  you  may 
think,  but  that's  my  humble  opinion,  now  that's  a  fact.     We 
make  everlastin'  short  work  of  it  sometimes.     It  reminds  me  of 
old  uncle  Peleg  I  was  a-tellin'  you  of  last  night,  who  acted  so  cool 
about  the  backlog.    He  was  a  magistrate  to  Slickville,  was  Squire 
Peleg ;  and  by  our  law  Justices  of  the  Peace  can  splice  folks  as 
well  as  Ministers  can.   So,  one  day  Slocum  Outhouse  called  there 
to  the  Squire's  with  Deliverance  Cook.  They  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  Squire,  for  they  was  neighbours  of  his,  but  they  was 
awful  afeerd  of  him,  he  was  such  a  crotchical,  snappish,  peevish, 
odd,  old  feller.     So  after  they  sot  down  in  the  room,  old  Peleg 
sais,  *  You  must  excuse  my  talkin'  to-day,  friend  Outhouse,  for,' 
sais  he,  'I'm  so  almighty  busy  a-writin' ;  but  the  women-folks 
will  be  in  bhne  bye ;  the'r  jist  gone  to  meetin'.'    'Well,'  sais  Slo- 
cum   '  we  won*t  detain  you  a  minit.  Squire ;  me  and  DeHverance 
come  to  "make  declaration  of  marriage,  and  have  it  registered.' 
'Oh  !  goin'  to  be  married,'  sais  he ;  '  e^  ?  that's  right,  marry  in 
haste  and  repent  at  leisure.    Very  fond  of  each  other  now ; 
quarrel  like  the  devil  by  and  bye.    Hem  1  what  cussed  fools  some 
folks  is ;'  and  he  never  sais  another  word,  but  wrote  and  wrote 
on,  and  never  looked  up,  and  there  they  sot  and  sot,  Slocum  and 
poor  Deliverance,  a-lookin'  like  a  pair  of  fools ;  they  know'd  they 
couldn't  move  him  to  go  one  inch  faster  than  he  chose,  and  that 
he  vfould  have  his  own  way  at  any  rate ;  so  they  looked  at  each 
other  and  shook  their  heads,  and  then  looked  down  and  played 
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with  their  thumbs,  and  then  they  scratched  their  pates  and  put 
one  leg  over  t'other,  and  then  shifted  it  back  agin,  and  then  they 
looked  out  o'  the  winder,  and  counted  all  the  poles  in  the  fence, 
and  all  the  hens  in  the  yard,  and  watched  a  man  a-ploughin'  in  a 
feld,  goin'  first  up  and  then  down  the  ridge;  then  Slocnm 
coughed,  and  then  Deliverance  coughed,  so  as  to  attract  old 
Squire's  attention,  and  make  him  'tend  to  their  business ;  but  no, 
nothin'  would  do :  he  wrote,  and  he  wrote,  and  he  wrote,  and  he 
never  stopped,  nor  looked  up,  nor  looked  round,  nor  said  a  word. 
Then  DeUverance  looked  over  at  the  Squire,  made  faces,  and 
nodded  and  motioned  to  Outhouse  to  go  to  him,  but  he  frowned 
and  shook  his  head,  as  much  as  to  say,  I  darsn't  do  it,  dear,  I 
wish  you  would. 

''  At  last  she  got  narvous,  and  began  to  cry  out  of  dear  sheer 
spite,  for  she  was  good  stuff,  rael  steel,  put  an  edge  on  a  knife 
a'most ;  and  that  got  Slocum's  dander  up, — so  he  ups  off  of  his 
seat,  and  spunks  up  to  the  old  Squire,  and  sais  he,  '  Squire,  tell 
you  what,  we  came  here  to  get  married ;  if  you  are  a-goin'  for  to 
do  the  job  well  and  good,  if  you  ain't  say  so,  and  we  will  go  to 
some  one  else/  *  What  job,'  sais  old  Peleg,  a-lookin'  up  as  inno- 
cent as  you  please.  '  Why,  marry  us,'  sais  Slocum.  '  Marry 
you !'  sais  he,  *  "why  d — ^n  you,  you  was  married  an  hour  and 
a-half  ago,  man.  What  are  vou  a-talkin'  about  ?  I  thought  you 
was  a-goin'  to  spend  the  night  here,  or  else  had  repented  of  your 
bargain ;'  and  he  sot  back  in  his  chair  and  larfed  ready  to  kill 
himself.  'What  the  devil  have  vou  been  waitin'  for  all  this 
time  ?'  sais  he ;  '  don't  you  know  that  makin'  declaration,  as  you 
did,  is  all  that's  required  ? — ^but  come,  let's  take  a  glass  of  grog. 
Here's  to  your  good  health,  Mr.  Slocum,  or  Slow-go,  as  you  ought 
to  be  called,  and  the  same  to  you.  Deliverance.  What  a  nice 
name  you've  got,  too,  for  a  bride  ;'  and  he  larted  affin  till  they 
both  joined  in  it,  and  larfed,  too,  Uke  anythin' ;  for  larfin'  is 
catchin',  you  can't  help  it  sometimes,  even  suppose  you  are  vexed. 

*' '  Yes,'  sais  he,  '  long  Hfe  and  as  much  happiness  to  you  both 
as  you  can  cleverly  digest ;'  and  then  he  shook  hands  with  the 
bride,  and  whispered  to  her,  and  she  coloured  up,  and  looked 
horrid  pleased,  and  sais,  '  Now,  Squire,  posi/tvely,  you  ought  to 
be  ashamed,  that's  a  fact.' 

"  Now,"  said  Mr.  Slick,  '<  a  feller  that  ain't  a  fool,  Uke  Slocom, 
and  don't  know  when  he  is  married,  can  get  the  knot  tied  with- 
out fuss  or  loss  of  time  with  us,  can't  he  ? — Yes,  I  don't  like  a 
show  affair  like  this.  To  my  mind,  a  quiet,  private  marriage, 
like  that  at  Uncle  Peleg's  is  jist  about  the  right  thi^ig." 
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'*  Sam/^  said  Mr.  Hopewell^  "  I  am  surprised  to  hear  you  talk 
that  way.  As  to  the  preference  of  a  quiet  marriage  over  one 
of  these  public  displays,  I  quite  agree  with  you.  But  you  are 
under  a  great  mistake  in  supposing  that  you  dare  not  express 
that  opinion  in  England,  for  every  right-minded  person  here  will 
agree  with  you.  Any  opinion  thai  cannot  be  expressed  here  must  he 
a  wrong  one,  indeed;  the  judgtnent,  the  feeling,  and  the  taste  of 
society  is  so  good!  But  still  the  ceremony  should  always  be  per- 
formed in  the  church,  and  as  I  was  saymg,  I'm  surprised  to  hear 
you  approve  of  such  an  affair  as  that  at  Squire  Peleg's  office* 
Making  marriage  a  mere  contract,  to  be  executed  like  any  other 
secular  obligation,  before  the  civil  magistrate,  is  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  contrivances  of  the  devil  to  loosen  moral  obligations 
that  I  know  of  at  all. 

"  When  I  tell  you  the  Whigs  were  great  advocates  for  it  here, 
I  am  sure  I  need  not  give  you  its  character  in  stronger  language. 
Their  advent  to  office  depended  on  all  those  opposed  to  the 
church ;  everything,  therefore,  that  weakened  its  influence  or 
loosened  its  connexion  with  the  state,  was  sure  to  obtain  their 
strenuous  assistance.  .Transferring  this  ceremony  from  the  church 
to  the  secular  power  was  one  of  their  popular  kites  ;  and  to  show 
you  how  little  it  was  required  by  those  who  demanded  it,  or  how 
little  it  was  valued  when  obtained,  except  in  a  political  point  of 
view,  I  need  only  observe  that  the  number  of  magisterial  marriages 
is  on  the  decrease  in  England,  and  not  on  the  increase. 

<'  The  women  of  England,  much  to  their  honour,  object  to 
this  mode  of  marriage.  Intending  to  fulfil  their  own  obligations, 
and  feeling  an  awful  responsibility,  they  desire  to  register  them 
at  the  altar,  and  to  implore  the  blessing  of  the  Church  on  the 
new  career  of  life  into  which  they  are  about  to  enter,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  indulge  the  rational  and  well-founded  hope  that 
the  vows  so  solemnly  and  publicly  made  to  them  before  God  and 
man  will  be  more  strictly  observed  in  proportion  as  they  are 
more  deeply  considered,  and  more  solemnly  proclaimed.  There 
are  not  many  things  that  suggest  more  important  considerations 
than  that  connexion  which  is  so  hghtly  talked  of,  so  inconsider- 
ately entered  into,  and  so  little  appreciated  as — Marriage.'^ 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

FATING   AND   BBTUBNINO  VISITS. 

"  Which  way  are  you  a^goin',  Squire  ?"  said  Mr.  Slick,  whe 
saw  me  preparing  to  go  out  this  morning. 

*'  I  am  going,'^  I  said,  **  to  oall  oa  an  old  schoolfellow  that  is 
now  living  in  London.  I  have  not  seen  him  since  we  sat  on.  the 
same  benches  at  school^  and  have  been-  unable  to  ascertain  his 
address  until  this  moment." 

'*  Could  he  have  ascertained  your  address  ?'' 

"  Oh^  yeS)  easily ;  all  the  Nova  Scotians  in  town  knew  it ; 
most  oi  the  Canada  merchants^  and  a  very  large  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance. Many  others  who  did  not  know  so  well  where  to  inquire 
as  he  does,  nave  found  it.'^ 

**  Let  me  see/*  he  replied,  "  how  long  have  we  been  here  ? — 
Four  months. — Let  him  be,  then ;  he  ain't  worth  knowin',  that 
feller — ^he  hante  a-  heart  as  big  as  a  pea.  Oh  I  Squire,  you  don't 
know  'cause  you  hante  travelled  none ;  but  I  do,  'cause  I've  been 
everywhere  a'most,  and  I'll  tell  you  somethin'  you  hante  ex- 
perienced yet.  Ain't  there  a  good  many  folks  to  ELalifax,  whose 
faces  you  know,  but  whose  names  you  don't,  and  others  whose 
mugs  and  names  you  know,  but  you  don't  parsonally  know  them  ? 
— certainly.  Well,  then,  s'pose  you  are  in  London,  or  Paris,  or 
Canton,  or  Petersbui^,  and  you  suddenly  come  across  one  o'  these 
critturs,  that  you  pass  every  day  without  lookin'  at  or  thinkin' 
of,  nor  knovrin'  or  carin'  to  know  when  you  are  to  home — ^Whaf  s 
the  first  thing  both  of  you  do,  do  as  yon  suppose  ?  Why  run 
right  up  to  eaci  other,  out  paws  and  shake  hands,  till  all  is 
blue  again.  Both  of  you  ax  a  bushel  of  questions,  and  those 
questions  all  lead  one  way — to  Nova  Scotia,  to  Halifax,  to  the 
road  to  Windsor; — then  you  try  to  stay  together,  or  travel 
together,  and  if  either  of  you  get  sick,  tend  each  other,  or  get 
into  scrapes,  fight  for  each  other. — Why?  because  you  are 
countrymen— countymen — ^townsmen  •— because  you  see  borne 
wrote  m  each  othei^s  face  as  plain  as  anything ;  because  each  of 
you  is  in  t' other's  eyes  a  part  of  that  home,  a  part  that  when 
you  are  in  your  own  country  you  don't  valy  much ;  because  you 
nave  both  nearer  and  dearer  parts,  but  still  you  have  a  kind  of 
nateral  attraction  to  each  other,  as  a  piece  of  home ;  and  then 
that  awakens  all  the  kindly  feelin's  of  the  heart,  and  makes 
t  as  sensitive  and  tender  as  a  skinned  eel.    But,   oh,  dear 
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me !  if  ibis  piece  of  home  happens  to  be  ao  old  schoolfeUer, 
don't  it  awaken  idees^  not  onlj    of   home,    but    idees   long 
Bince  forgotten   of  old  time?      Memory  acts  on  thought  like 
sudden  heat  on  a  dormant  fiy,  it  wahea  it  from  the  dead,  puts 
new  life  into  it,  and  it  stretches  out  its  wings  and  buzzes  roufid 
as  if  it  had  never  slept.    When  you  see  him^  don't  the  old  school- 
master rise  up  before  you  as  nateral  as  if  it  was  only  yesterday? 
and  the  school-room,  and  the  noisy,  larkin',  happy  holidays,  and 
you  boys  let  out  racin',  yelpin',  hoUerin',  and  whoopin'  like  mad 
with  pleasure,  and  the  play-ground,  and  the  game  at  bass  in  the 
fields^  or  burly  on  the  long  pond  on  the  ice,  or  campin'  out  a-night 
at  Chester  lakes  to  fish — catchin'  no  trout,  gettin'  wet  thro'  and 
thro'  with  rain  like  a  drown' d  rat— eat  up  body  and  bones  by 
black  flies  and  muschetoes,  retumin'  tired  to  death,  and  callin' 
it  a  party  of  pleasure ;    or  riggin'  out  in  pumps  for  dandn' 
schools,  and  the  Httle  fust  loves  for  the  pretty  Httle  galls  there, 
when  the  heart  was  romantic  and  looked  away  ahead  into  an 
avenue  of  years,  and  seed  you  and  your  little  tiny  partner  at  the 
h^ad  of  it,  driven  in  a  tandem  sleigh  of  your  own,  and  a  grand 
house  to  hve  in,  and'  she  your  partner  through  life ;  or  else  you 
iu  tlie  grove  back  o'  the  school,  away  up  in  a  beech  tree,  settin' 
straddle-legged  on  a  limb  with  a  jack-knife  in  your  hand  cuttin' 
into  it  the  two  fust  letters  of  her  name — F.  L.,  fust  love  ;  never 
dreamin'  the  bark  would  grow  over  them  in  time  on  the  tree,  and 
the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  rub  them  out  of  the  heart  in 
arter  years  also.     Then  comes  robbin'   orchards  and  fetchin' 
home  nasty  puckeqr  apples  to  eat,  as  sour  as  Greek,  that  stealin' 
made  sweet ;  or  gettia  out  o'  winders  at  night,  goin'  down  to  old 
Ross's,  orderin'  a  supper,  and  pocketin'  your   ■      fust  whole  bottle 
o'  wine — oh !  that  fust  whole  bottle  christened  the  man,  and  you 
woke  up  sober  next  mornin',  and  got  the  fust  taste  o'  the  world 
— sour  in  the  mouth — sour  in  the  stomach — sour  in  the  temper, 
and   sour  all  over; — ^yes,  that's  the  world.     Oh,  Lord!  don't 
them  and  a  thousand  more  things  rush  right  into  your  mind,  like  a 
crowd  into  a  theatre  seein'  which  can  get  in  fust.    Don't  it  carry 
you  back  afore  sad  realities,  blasted  hopes,  and  &lse  hearts  had 
chilled  your  affections. 

<'Oh,  dear!  you  don't  know,  'cause  in  course  you  hante 
trarirelled  none,  and  can't  know,  but  I  do.  Lord  I  meetin'  a 
cnttur  away  from  home  that  way,  has  actilly  made  me  pipe 
my  eye  afore  now.  Now  a  feller  that  don't  feel  this,  that 
was  to  school  with  you,  and  don't  yam  towards  you, 
that  is  a-sojoumin'  here  and  knows  you  are  here,  and  don't 
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run  full  clip  to  you  and  say,  '  Oh,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you ! 
Come  and  see  me  as  often  as  you  can ; — can't  I  do  anything  for 
you,  as  I  know  town  better  nor  you  do  ?  Is  there  anything  I 
can  show  you  ?  Oh !  how  glad  I've  been  to  see  your  name  in 
the  papers — to  hear  folks  praise  your  books — to  find  you've  got 
on  in  the  world.  Well,  I'm  glad  of  it  for  your  sake — for  the 
sake  o'  the  school  and  old  Nova  Scotia,  and  then  how's  so  and 
so  ?  Does  A  drink  as  hard  as  ever ;  is  B  as  busy  a-skinnin'  a 
sixpence  ?  and  0  as  fond  of  horse  racing  7  They  tell  me  D  is 
the  most  distinguished  man  in  New  Brunswick,  and  so  on— eh  ? 
What  are  you  i^oin'  to-day,  come  and  dine  with  me  ? — engaged; 
to-morrow  ? — engaged ;  next  day  ? — engaged.  Well,  name  a  day 
— engaged  every  day  for  a  fortnight. — The  devil  you  are ; — at 
this  rate  I  shan't  see  you  at  all.  Well,  mind  you  are  engaged  to 
me  for  your  Sunday  dinner  every  Sunday  you  are  in  town,  and  as 
much  oftener  as  you  can.  I'll  drop  in  every  momin'  as  I  go  to 
my  office  about  breakfast  time  and  give  you  a  hail — I  have  an 
appointment  now.  Good  bye!  old  feller,  devilish  glad  to  see 
you ;'  and  then  retumin'  afore  he  gets  to  the  door,  and  pattin' 
you  on  the  shoulders,  affectionate  like,  he'd  say  with  a  grave 
face- — *  Good  heavens  I  how  many  sad  recollections  you  call  up ! 
How  many  of  our  old  schoolfellows  are  called  to  their  long 
account ! — eh  ?  Well,  I  am  right  glad  to  see  you  agin  safe  and 
sound,  wind  and  limb,  at  any  rate — good  bye  !' 

"  Yes,  Squire,  every  pleasure  has  its  pain,  for  pain  and  plea- 
sure are  Uke  the  Siamese  twins.  They  have  a  nateral  cord 
of  union,  and  are  inseparable.  Pain  is  a  leetle,  jist  a  leetle 
smaller  than  t'other,  is  more  narvous,  and,  in  course,  twice  as 
sensitive ;  you  can't  feel  pleasure  without  feelin'  pain,  but  that 
ain't  the  worst  of  it  nother ;  for  git  on  t'other  side  of  'em,  and 
you'll  find  you  can  often  feel  pain  without  as  much  as  touchin' 
pleasure  with  the  tip  eend  of  your  finger.  Yes,  the  pleasure  of 
seein'  you  brings  up  to  that  crittur  that  pang  of  pain  that  shoots 
through  the  heart.  ^How  many  of  our  old  schoolfellers  are 
called  to  their  long  accounts !' 

"How  nateral  that  was!  for.  Squire,  of  all  that  we  knew 
when  young,  how  few  are  really  left  to  us !  The  sea  has  swal- 
lowed some,  and  the  grave  has  closed  over  others ;  the  battle- 
field  has  had  its  share,  and  disease  has  marked  out  them  that 
is  to  follow. 

"  Ah  me  I  we  remember  toith  pleasure^  we  think  with  pain.  But 
this  crittur — heavens  and  airth  I  ^what's  the  sea,  the  grave,  the 
^"♦tie-field,  or  disease,  in  comparison  of  him  ?     Them's  nateral 
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things ;  but  here's  a  feller  without  a  heart ;  it  has  been  starved 
to  death  by  the  neglect  of  the  affections. 

''  Oh  !  Squire,  if  you'd  a-tra veiled  alone  in  distant  countries 
as  I  have,  you'd  a-knowed  it's  a  great  relief  in  a  foreign  land  to 
meet  one  from  home^  and  open  the  flood-gate,  and  let  these 
thoughts  and  feelin's  out ;  for  when  they  are  pent  up  they  ain't 
healthy,  and  breed  home-sickness,  and  thaf  s  an  awful  feelin' ;  and 
the  poorer  a  country  is  folks  come  from,  the  more  they  are  subject  to 
this  complaint.  How  does  he  know  you  ain't  home-sick,  for  that 
ain't  confined  to  no  age  ?  How  does  he  know  there  never  was 
a  man  in  the  world  met  with  so  much  kindness  in  London  as 
you  have,  and  from  entire  strangers  too,  and  that  you  don't 
need  him  or  his  attentions  ?  How  does  he  know  I  am  with  you, 
that  can  talk  a  man  dead  ?  He  don't  know,  and  he  don't  care. 
Now,  as  he  hante  been  near  you,  and  you  here  four  months,  he 
ain't  worth  a  cuss ;  he  ain't  nateral,  and  a  crittur  that  ain't 
nateral  ain't  worth  nothin'.  Cut  him  as  dead  as  a  skunk ;  say 
as  Crockett  did,  *  you  may  go  to  h — 1,  and  I'll  go  to  Texas.'  If 
I  was  you  I  wouldn't  teU  that  story,  it  tante  no  credit  to  Nova 
^Scotia,  and  your  countrymen  won't  thank  you  a  bit  for  it,  I  can 
tell  you. 

*'  Oh  1  Squire,  I  am  'most  afraid  sometimes  there  ain't  no  sich 
thing  as  rael  friendship  in  the  world.  I  am  a  good  natered 
crittur,  and  always  was,  and  would  go  to  old  Nick  to  sarve  a 
friend.  Father  used  to  say  I  was  like  a  saw  horse,  my  arms  was 
always  open  ;  and  I'd  find  in  the  eend  I'de  be  sawed  up  myself 
for  my  pains.  Faith !  if  I'm  in  trouble  or  keeled  up  with  sick- 
ness, every  feller  has  an  excuse :  one's  goin'  to  marry  a  wife, 
another  to  buy  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  a  third  sais  it  will  cost  him 
sixpence.  Boin'  a  man  a  favour  is  no  way  to  make  a  friend :  the 
moment  you  lay  him  under  an  obligation  you've  sold  him.  An 
obligation  is  a  horrid  heavy  thing  to  carry.  As  soon  as  he  buckles 
it  on  and  walks  a  little  way,  he  sais,  *  Well,  this  is  a-most  a  devil  of 
a  heavy  pack  to  carry ;  I'm  e'en  a'most  tired  to  death.  I'll  sit 
down  and  rest ;'  so  down  he  pops  and  laments  his  hard  fortin. 
Then  he  ups  and  tries  it  again,  and  arter  joggin'  on  a  space,  sais, 
*  Plague  take  the  strap,  how  it  cuts  into  the  shoulder,  don't  it  ? 
I  must  stop  agin  and  fix  it.'  Then  he  takes  a  fresh  departur', 
and  grumbles  and  growls  as  he  goes  on  like  a  bear  with  a  sore 
head,  and  sais,  '  Oh  I  my  sakes,  am  I  to  carry  this  infarnal  bundle 
all  my  life  long  ?    Why  it  will  kill  me,  its  so  everlastin'  almighty 
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keiTvy,  thftt'n  ft  ^adt.  I  must  stop  to  drink,  for  it  «fti  'nftticm 
thirsty/  Well,  he  slips  it  ofJT,  and  lays  dcmii  «tid  'takes  a  dliok^ 
and  th^en  gets  up  'and  stretches  himself,  and  sais,  '  Well,  I  feel 
a  great  deal  better,  and  ligbter  too^  without  that  'tamal  IkAap^ 
duck.  I'll  b«  shot  If  ni  take  it  ^  agin>  s^e  if  I  d6 ;  so  f^tet^ 
now !'  and  he  jist  gives  it  a  kick  into  ^e  brook  and  walka  on 
without  it,  a  fVeemain,  whistlin'  ad  h&'j^G&^  thiM;  old  ^Mlm  tm^, 

*  O !  be  jojfnl,  all  ye  lamds !' 

"Nothm'  is  so  heavy  to  (Jiirtjr  aa  gratittide.  Few  men  hare 
strength  enough  to  bear  the  weight  lon^  I  can  tell  you.  The 
only  way  that  I  know  to  make  a  feller  your  friend  is  to  kidt  him. 
Jist  walk  into  the  street,  look  out  a  good  countenanced  crittur 
that  you  think  you'd  like,  seize  him  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck, 
hold  him  out  to  arm'84ength,  and  kick  him  into  a  jelly  a'most, 
and  when  you've  done,  turn  him  round,  stare  him  in  the  face, 
look  puzzled  like,  and  say,  *  I  beg  yon  pardon,  I  am  very  sony, 
but  I  took  you  for  so  and  so  ;  I'll  make  you  any  compensation 
in  the  world  :  I  feel  quite  streaked,  X  do  indeed.'  *  I'll  tell  pa 
what  it  is,  my  friend,'  he'll  say-^he'Il  call  you  fHend  at  oncet— 
*tell  you  what,  my  friend,  another  time,  when  you  assault  a 
man,  be  sure  that  you  get  hold  of  the  right  one.  A  midtidLC  of 
this  kind  is  no  joke,  I  assure  you.'  *  My  dear  friend/ ssejs  you— 
for  you'll  call  him  dear  fHend  at  once^— *  you  can't  feel  more 
ugly  about  it  than  t  do ;  Pm  grieved  to  death.' 

"You  and  him  will  be  sworn  friends  afterwards  for  ever 
and  a  day,  see  if  you  ain't ;  he  has  been  kicked  into  an  in- 
timacy ;  an  obligation  sells  one  out  of  it.  We  may  like  those 
we  have  injured,  or  that  have  injured  us,  'cause  it  is  some- 
thing we  can  forgive  or  forget.  We  cah't  like  those  that  have 
done  us  a  favour,  for  it  is  a  thing  we  never  forgive.  Now, 
what  are  ceremonials  but  ice-houses  that  keep  ajjFections  coldy  when 
the  blood  is  at  a  high  temperature?  Retumin'  calls  by  leavin' 
cards ;  what  sense  is  there  in  that  ?  It  consumes  good  card- 
board, and  wastes  valuable  time.  Doctora  are  the  only  people 
that  understand  payin'  and  retumin'  visits.  I  shall  never  forget 
a  story  brother  Josiah,  the  Doctor,  told  me  oncet  about  3ie 
medical  way  of  visitm'.  I  was  a-goin'  oncet  from  Charleston  to 
Baltimore,  and  sais  J^osiah,  *  Sam,'  sais  he,  *  when  do  yon  go  T 

*  To-morrow,'  sais  I,  *  at  eight.'  •  I'll  go  witih  you,*  he  sail ;  *I 
tmnt  to  make  a  momin*  call  there.'     'Amomin^  call,'  safe  I; 

*  if  a  a  plaguy  long  way  to  go  for  that,  and  considerable  eosdy, 
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too,  nnlesB  it's  a  gal  ymi  waiit  to  s^e,  and  that  alters  the  case. 
Are  yon  so  soft  in  the  horn  as  to  go  all  that  distance  jist  to  leave 
a  card  ?'     '  Sam/  h6  sais,  do  you  recollect  when  "we  was  to  night- 
school  to  old  Minister,  his  explainin'  what  ellipsila  was  ?'     '  No, 
I  never  heerd  of  it  afore,  is  it  a  medicine  ?'     '  Medicine  ?  what 
a  fool  you  he.'    /"Well,  what  the  plague  is  it  then/  sais  I,  'is 
it  French  ?'     *  Why,  Sam,  do  you  recollect  one  single  hlessed 
thing  you  ever  larnt  to  school  ?'    *  Yes,  I  do,'  sais  I,  *  I  lamt  that 
a  man  who  calls  his  hrother  a  fool  is  apt  to  git  knocked  down,  in 
the  first  place,  and  is  in  danger  of  somethin'  worse  hereafter,  a 
plaguy  sight   stronger  nor  your  doctor's  stuff.'      'Don't  you 
recollect  ellipsis ?'  sais  he ;  'it's  somethin'  to  he  onderstood  but 
not  expressed.'     'Well  I  think  I  do  mind  it,  now  you  nsen- 
tion  it,'  sais  I.     'Well,'   sais  he,   'doctors'   visits  ate  eHlpds 
visits    there  is  a    great   deal   ondetstood   but  nol  exprei^sed. 
I'll  teM  you  how  it  is:    I've  got  hnmnesa  at  the  btok  at 
Baltimore.     Well,   I  go  there,  do  my  business  up  all  tight 
and  snug,  and  then  go  call  an  Doctor  Flftgg.     Flagg  sais,  '  How 
are  you.  Slick  ?  when  did  you  come,  eh  ?  glad  to  see  you,  old  fel- 
low.    Come  with  me,  I  have  a  most  tnterestin'  case ;  it's  a  Iftdy  ; 
she  gobbles  h^r  food  like  ia  hen-tUrkey,  and  has  got  the  dispepsy. 
I  don't  like  to  talk  to  her  about  chawin'  her  food  fine,  and  boltin', 
for  I'm  afeerd  of  offendin'  her ;  so  I  give  her  medicine  to  do  the 
work  of  her  teeth.'    '  Oh  !'  sais  I,  '  I  take' — and  I  goes  with  hita 
to  see  her ;  he  tells  me  her  treatment  afore  her,  jist  as  if  he  had 
never  mentioned  it,  and  as  grave  as  if  he  was  in  aimest.     '  Excel- 
lent,* 1  flay, — '  nothin'  could  be  better;  that  infusion  of  quassia 
chips  is  somethin'  new  in  practice,  that  I  take  to  be  a  discoveiy 
of  your  own.'     He  sais, . '  Yes ;  I  rather  pride  myself  on  it.' 
'  YoH  have  reason,'  I  say. — '  I  think,  madam,'  sais  I,  '  there  is 
some  plethora  here.     I  would  recommend  you  to  comminuate 
vour  food  into  a  more  attenuated  shape,  for  the  peristallic  action 
IS  weak.' — We  return,  and  he  slips  a  twenty-dollar  bill  into  my 
hands  ;  as  we  go  out  the  front  door,  he  winks  and  sais, '  Do  you 
stay  to-morrow.  Slick,  I  have  another  case.'-^*  No,  thank  you, 
I'm  off  at  daylight.' 

"  When  he  comes  to  Charleston  I  r^rJtm  the  visit,  my  patients 
fee  Mm,  and  travellin'  costs  neither  of  us  a  cent.  Its  done  by 
ellipses,  it  ain't  all  put  down  in  writin',  or  expressed  in  words, 
but  its  onderstood. 

*•  No,  Squire,  yriendehip  is  selfishness  half  the  time.  If  your 
skunk  of  a  blue-nose  friend  couM  a-made  anjrthin'  out  o'  you, 
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he'd  a-called  on  you  the  day  arter  you  arrived.  Depend  upon  it 
that  crittur  onderstands  ellipses,  and  its  the  principle  he  acts  on 
in  making  and  returning  visits,'* 


CHAPTER  LVI. 


THE    CANADIAN    EXILE. PART   I. 


Yesterday  we  visited  the  Polytechnic,  and  on  our  return 
through  Regent  Street  I  met  a  person  whose  face,  although  I 
did  not  recognise  it,  reminded  me  so  strongly  of  some  one  I  had 
seen  before,  that  my  attention  was  strongly  attracted  towards 
him  by  the  resemblance.  The  moment  he  saw  me  he  paused, 
and  taking  a  second  look  at  me,  advanced  and  offered  me  his 
hand. 

"  It  is  many  years  since  we  met,  Mr.  Poker,"  he  said.  "  I  ob- 
serve you  do  not  recollect  me,  few  of  my  old  friends  do,  I  am  so 
altered.     I  am  Major  Furlong." 

'^  My  dear  Major,"  I  said,  *'  how  do  you  do  ?  I  am  delighted 
to  see  you  again ;  pray  how  is  all  your  family,  and  especially  my 
dear  young  friend.  Miss  Furlong  ?" 

A  dark  shadow  passed  suddenly  across  his  face,  he  evaded  the 
question,  and  said  he  was  glad  to  see  me  looking  so  well ;  and  then 
inquiring  my  address,  said  he  would  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
calUng  to  see  me. 

I  am  a  blunderer,  and  always  have  been.  Every  man  knows, 
or  ought  to  know,  that  after  a  long  interval  of  absence  he  should 
be  cautious  in  asking  questions  about  particular  individuals  of 
a  family,  lest  death  should  have  invaded  the  circle  in  the  mean- 
time, and  made  a  victim  of  the  object  of  his  inquiry.  It  was 
evident  that  I  had  opened  a  wound  not  yet  healed,  and  instead 
of  giving  pleasure,  had  inflicted  pain.  A  stumbling  horse  is  in- 
curable, a  blundering  man,  I  fear  is  equally  so.  One  thing  is 
certain,  I  will  never  hereafter  inquire  for  any  one's  health  in 
particidar,  but  after  the  family  generally.  I  now  imderstand  the 
delicate  circumspection  of  Mr.  Slick's  phraseology,  who  in- 
variably either  asks,  "  How  is  all  to  home  to-dajr  ?"  or  "  H<yw  is 
all  to  home  in  a  gineral  way,  and  yourself  in  particular,  to-daj  i  ^ 
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I  will  be  cautious  for  the  future.     But  to  return  to  my  narratiTe, 
for  as  I  grow  older  I  find  my  episodes  grow  longer.     I  said  we 
should  dine  at  home  that  day,  at  our  lodgings,  202,  Piccadilly 
(I  msert  the  number,  gentle  reader,  because  I  recommend  Mr. 
Weeks,  of  202,  to  your  particular  patronage),  and  that  Mr.  Hope- 
well and  myself  would  be  most  happy  to  see  him  at  seven,  if  he 
would  favour  us  with  his  company.     ""Weeks,"  I  said,  "is  a 
capital  purveyor.    I  can  promise  you  an  excellent  bottle  of  wine, 
and  you  will  meet   *  Mr.  Slick.' "     Neither  the  good  wine,  of 
which  I  knew  him  to  be  an  excellent  judge,  nor  the  humour  of 
"  the  clockmaker,"  which,  eight  years  before,  he  so  fully  appre- 
ciated and  so  loudly  applauded,  appeared  to  have  any  attractions 
for  him ;  he  said  he  should  be  most  happy  to  come,  and  took  his 
leave.     Happy ! — how  mechanically  we  use  words  !  how  little  we 
feel  what  we  say  when  we  use  phrases  which  fashion  has  pre- 
scribed, instead  of  uttering  our  thoughts  in  our  own  way,  or 
clothing  them  in  their  natural  apparel !     Happy !     Poor  man,  he 
will  never  again  know  happiness,  until  he  reaches   that  place 
"Where  the  wicked  cease  n*om  troubhng,  and  the  weary  are  at 
rest." 

"  Who  the  plague  is  that  horrid  solemncoly  man  V  said  Mr. 
Slick  when  I  rejoined  him ;  "  he  looks  as  if  he  had  lost  his  last 
shillin',  and  as  it  was  the  only  survivin'  one  out  of  twenty,  which 
made  the  round  sum  of  the  family,  he  was  afeered  he  should  not 
get  another.  Who  the  plague  is  he  ?  London  ain't  no  place  for 
a  man  to  be  in  who  is  out  of  the  tin,  I  can  tell  you.'" 

"  He  is  Major  Furlong,  of  the regiment,"  I  said.  "When 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  him,  eight  years  ago,  he  was 
stationed  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia ;  he  was  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able men  I  ever  met,  and  was  a  general  favourite  with  his  brother 
officers  and  the  people  of  the  toest  end  of  the  town.  He  was  a 
married  man,  and  had  two  daughters,  grown  up,  and  two  sons  at 
school." 

"  He  was  married,  was  he  ?"  said  Mr.  Slick.  "  Well,  we  find, 
in  our  sarvice  when  a  feller  is  fool  enough  to  accommodate  him- 
self with  a  wife  it  is  time  for  the  country  to  disaccommodate  itself 
of  him.  I  don't  know  how  it  is  in  your  sarvice,  seein'  that  when 
I  was  to  Nova  Scotia  I  was  only  a  clockmaker,  and,  in  course, 
didn't  dine  at  mess ;  but  I  know  how  'tis  in  our'n.  We  find  now 
and  then  the  vdves  of  officers  of  marchin'  regiments,  the  very 
delightful  critturs,  not  always  the  most  charmin'  women  in  the 
wond  arter  all.    A  little  money  and  no  beauty,  or  a  little  beauty 
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and  no  money,  ot  a  little  mtorest  and  notbin'  else,  a^  tke  uaial 
attractions  to  idle  of  speculatin'  men  who  want  to  diiye  a  taod^m 
or  to  sport  a  belle.  Nor  is  everj  married  man  hj  my  means 
either  the  most  sensible  or  the  most  agreeable  of  bis  oprps  neitha*. 
Sensible  he  cannot  be,  or  he  would  not  hatve  mfirried.  The  gimdj 
tinsel  of  military  tife  soon  tarnishes,  and  when  poverty  shqws 
thro'  it  like  a  piotur'-frame  when  the  gildin'  is  worn  off,  it  aottis 
the  temper  too  much  to  let  'em  be  agreeable,.  Young  subaJitenis 
should  never  be  sent  on  detachments  to  countay  quainter s.  in  our 
great  Republic.  This  duty  should  be  done  either  by  sai^g^nts 
or  old  field  officers*  A  sargint  cannot  marry  without  obtainin' 
permission,  and  is  therefore  safe ;  and  if  an  old  officer  takes  to 
drinkin'  at  their  oat-o'*the-way  posts^  in  Maine,  or  Florids^  as  he 
probably  will,  and  kill  himself  in  his  attein|)tts  to  kill  time,  the 
regiment  will  be  more  efficient,  by  bein'  oommanded  by  younger 
and  smarter  men.  To  die  in  the  sarvioe  of  one's  country  is  a 
glorious  thing,  but  to.  die  of  a  wife  and  ten  children,  clon't 
excite  no  pity,  and  don't  aim  no  praise,  I'll  be  shot  if  it  does. 
To  expose  a  young  man  to  the  snares  and  spring-traps  of  match- 
makin'  mothers,  and  the  charms  of  idle  uneducated  young  gals 
in  country  quarters,  is  as  bad  as  erectin^  barsiK^ks  on  marshy 
grounds  that  are  subject  to  ftver  apd  ague.  It  readers  tbe 
corps  unfit  for  duty.  To  be  idle  is.  to  be  in  danger,  and  to  be 
idle  in  danger  is  sure  and  cectaia  ruin.  Officers  stationed  at  these 
outposts  have  nothing  to  do  butt  to  adqaive  and  be  admved — to 
sport  and  to  flirt.  They  fish  every  day,  and  are  fished  for  every 
evenin',  and  are,  in  course,  as  we  say  in  the  m%oka|rel  line,  too 
ofiben  'hook' din/  If  the.  fish  is.  mose- valuable  than  th^  bait; 
what  must  the  bait  be,  where  so  Httle  vahie  ia  placed  on  the  fish  ? 
This  is  the  reason  that  we  hear  of  so  many  solemncoly  instances 
of  blasted  prospects,  of  unhi^py  homes,  of  discontented,  or-  dissi- 
pated husbands,  and  reddess  or  brokenrhearled  wives.  Indeed, 
marriage  in  the  army  should  be  aginst  the  regulations  of 
tiie  service.  A  man  can't  serve  two  ndstMSses — ^his  country 
and  his  wife.  It  sp'iles  a  good  soldier  ta  make  a  bad  husband  $ 
but  it*  changes^  a  woman  wuss,  fi>s.  it  converts  her,  by 
changing  Holton  ice  and  snows  fer  Alabama's,  heats  and 
fevers,  into  a  sort  of  !^^tian  munmiy.  She  dwa  aa  much 
but  she  don't  keep  so  well.  Lord  I  how  I'  pity  an  offices'a  wife, 
that's  been  dragged  about  from  pillar  to  post  that  way.  In  a  few 
years  her  skin  is  asyaller  as  an  orange,  or  aa  brown  as  ipahc^ai^. 
She  looks  all  eye&  and  mouth »  as  if  she  coukL  take  her  food  wl^dle 
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imd  80  thin  and  Ugjit  1^  tbc^  body  98  a  nighthba^kv  She  gcitt 
miW^ish  tiooK  from  l^eia'  amoQg  men  so  much,  and  ber  tall^  geU  4 
tppiilui'  turn,  ioatead  of  talk  of  the  femi^i^a  gonder.  She  telld 
9tiorie«  of  hpsaes,  aQddogs,  oi^d  buptia'^  and  camps,  and  ouryou^g 
feU^ie,  B»  she  oalla  the  boy  QfE^^^ara,  and.  their  apreeis.  She  see^ 
whf^  fibe  hadn't  oug^t  to  s<^j  and  hears  what  she  hadn't  ought 
to  hepu:,  and  know»  what  she  oughtn't  to  know,  and  sometimes 
talks  wh^;t  she  hadn't  ought  to  talkie  Xt  e'en  a  jist  sp'iles  her  in 
the  long  run.  And  the  children-r^pooi;  little  wretches ! — what  a 
«ohool  a  baxaracks  is  for  them !  What  beautifnl  new  oaths  the 
hoys  lajnoii  and  splendid  leetle  bits  and  sqraps  of  wickedness  they 
pick  up  from  the  sodgers  and  sodger  boys ;  and  the  leetle  galls* 
what  nice  leetle  stories  they  hear  ;  and  what  pretty  leetle  tricks 
they  lam  from  camp  women^  and  their  leetle  galls  !  And  if  there 
ain't  nothin'  but  the  pay,,  what  an  everlastin'  job  it  is  to  alter 
frooks^  and  raaee  coats,  and  coep(  down  stockin's  fi>r  them.  A 
gold  epaulette  on  the  shoulder^  and  a  few  coppers  in  the  pockety 
9ake»  poverty  farment  till  it  gets  awful  soui: ;  apd.  ^ilk  gownflt 
and  Ifi^e  ooll^s^  and  muslin  dresses  and  featheri^  for  pat- 
ties abroad,  and  short  allowance  for  the  table  to.  home,  makea 
gentility  npt  very  gentile  sometimes.  Wh^n  the  galls  grows. 
up,  ijts  wuss.  There  is  nobody  to  walk  with,  or  ride  with,  or 
drive  with,  or  sing  with*  or  dao^e  with,  but  young  offices.  Well, 
it  ain't  jist  easy  for;  poor  marm^  who  is  up  to  snuff,  to  work  it  so 
that  they  jist  do.  enough  of  all  this  to  marry ;  a,nd  yet  not  enough 
talkin'  to  get  talked  of  thomselves--^to  get  a,  new  name  afore  they 
have  sp'ilt  theii:  old  one,  and  jist  walk  the  chalks  exactly.  And 
^en,  what's  wuss  th$m  all,  its  a  roost  here,  and  a  roost  there, 
and  a  wanderin'  about  everywhere ;  but  there  ain't  no  home — ^no 
leetle  dower-garden: — ^np  leetle  orchard — ^no  leetle  brook — ^no 
leetlo  lambs — no  leetle  birds^-^no  pretty  leetle  rooms — with  pretty 
leetle  nick- knackery  on  'em;,  but  an  empty  barrack-room^  cold, 
cheerless  lodgin's,  that  ain't  in  a  nice  street ;  or  an  awful  door, 
and  awful  bad  inn.  SerjO  to-day,  and  gone  to>morrow — to 
know  folks  but  to  forget  'em — to  love  folks  but  to  part  from  'em 
— to  come  without  pleasure,  to  leave  without  pain  ;  and,  at  last— 
for  a  last  will  come  to  every  story — still  no  home.  Yes  1  there  is 
^  home  too,  and  I  hadn't  ought  to  forget  it,  tho'  it  is  a  small 
one. 

*'  Jist  outside  the  ramparts,  in  a  nice  little  quiet  nook,  there  is  a 
little  grass  mound,  the  matter  of  five  or  six  feet  long,  and  two  feet 
wide  or  so,  with  a  littletslab  at  one  eend,  and  a  round  stone  at 
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t'other  eend ;  and  wild  roses  grow  on  it,  and  some  little  birds 
build  there  and  sing,  and  there  ain't  no  more  trouble  then. 
Father's  house  was  the  fast  home — ^but  that  was  a  gay,  cheer- 
ful, noisy  one ;  this  is  a  quiet,  silent,  but  Very  safe  and  secure 
one.  It  is  the  last  home  I !  No,  Sir !  matrimony  in  the  army 
should  be  made  a  capital  offence,  and  a  soldier  that  marries, 
like  a  man  who  desarts  his  post,  should  be  brought  to  a  court- 
martial,  and  made  an  immediate  example  of,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sarvice.     Is  that  the  case  in  your  regiments  ?" 

^'  I  should  think  not,"  I  said ;  "  but  I  do  not  know  enough  of 
the  army  to  say  whether  the  effects  are  similar  or  not ;  but,  as  far 
as  my  little  experience  goes,  I  should  say  the  picture  is  overdrawn, 
even  as  regards  your  own.  If  it  be  true,  however,  Mrs.  Furlong 
was  a  delightful  exception ;  she  was  as  amiable  as  she  was  beauti- 
ful, and  had  a  highly  cultivated  and  a  remarkably  well  regulated 
mind.  I  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  make  their  acquaintance 
when  they  first  arrived,  and  in  a  few  months  after  we  became 
known  to  each  other,  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  Canada,  where 
I  lost  sight  of  them.  I  had  heard,  indeed,  that  he  had  sold 
out  of  the  army,  purchased  an  estate  near  Prescott,  and  settled 
on  it  with  his  family.  Soon  after  that  the  rebellion  broke  out, 
and  I  was  informed  that  his  buildings  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
reformers,  but  I  never  learned  the  particulars.  This  was  all  that 
I  could  recall  to  my  mind,  and  to  this  I  attributed  his  great 
alteration  of  manner  and  appearance."  Punctually  at  seven  the 
Major  arrived  for  dinner.  The  conversation  never  rose  into  cheer- 
fulness by  a  reference  to  indifferent  subjects,  nor  sunk  into  melan- 
choly by  allusions  to  his  private  affairs,  but  it  was  impossible  not 
to  see  that  this  even  tenour  was  upheld  by  a  great  exertion  of 
moral  courage.  During  the  evening  Mr.  Hopewell,  who  only 
knew  that  he  was  a  half-pay  officer  that  had  settled  in  Canada, 
unfortunately  interrogated  him  as  to  the  rebellion,  and  the  share 
he  had  taken,  if  any,  in  suppressing  it,  when  he  told  us  the  melan* 
choly  story  related  in  the  following  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  LVII. 


THE    CANADIAN   EXILE. FART   II. 

"  You  are  aware,  Mr.  Poker/*  said  Major  Furlong,  that  shortly 
after  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  your  acquaintance  at  Halifax, 
my  regiment  was  ordered  to  Canada;  I  was  stationed  in  the 
upper  province,  the  fertility  and  beauty  of  which  far  exceeded  any 
accounts  I  had  ever  heard  of  it.  Our  next  tour  of  duty  was  to.  be 
in  the  West  Indies.  My  poor  Amelia  shuddered  at  the  thought 
of  the  climatey  and  suggested  to  me,  as  our  family  was  getting  to 
be  too  expensive  to  remove  so  often,  to  terminate  our  erratic  life 
by  settling  in  Canada.  A  very  favourable  opportunity  occurring 
soon  after,  I  sold  out  of  the  army,  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land, 
erected  a  very  pretty  cottage,  and  all  necessary  farm  buildings,  and 
provided  myself  with  as  many  cattle  of  the  best  description  as  tlie 
meadow-land  would  warrant  me  in  keeping.  In  a  short  time  I 
was  very  comfortably  settled,  and  my  wife  and  daughters  were 
contented  and  happy.  We  had  not  only  all  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life  about  us,  but  many  of  the  luxuries,  and  I  congratu- 
lated myself  upon  having  turned  my  sword  into  a  ploughshare.  This 
state  of  things,  however,  was  not  doomed  to  last  long.  So  many 
unwise  concessions  had  been  recently  made  by  the  Colonial  Office 
to  local  demagogues,  that  they  became  emboldened  in  their 
demands,  and  the  speeches  of  Roebuck  and  Hume,  in  Parliament, 
and  a  treasonable  letter  of  the  latter,  which  had  been  widely  cir- 
culated through  the  coimtry,  fanned  the  flame  of  discontent  until 
it  broke  out  into  open  rebellion.  They  gave  themselves  the  very 
appropriate  title  of  'Patriots,*  'Reformers,*  and  'liberals' — 
names  that  are  always  assumed  when  the  deception  and  delusion 
of  the  lower  orders  is  to  be  attempted.  They  were  desperate 
men,  as  such  people  generally  are,  destitute  of  property,  of  cha- 
racter, or  of  principle,  and  as  such  found  a  warm  sympathy  in  the 
scum  of  the  American  population,  the  refuse  of  the  other  colonies, 
and  the  agitators  in  England.  A  redress  of  grievances  was  their 
watchword,  but  fire  and  murder  were  their  weapons,  and  plunder 
their  real  object.  The  feeble  Government  of  the  Whigs  had  lef*" 
us  to  our  own  resources — ^we  had  to  arm  in  our  own  defence,  and 
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a  body  of  my  neighbours,  forming  themselves  into  a  volunteer 
corps,  requested  me  to  take  the  command.  The  duties  we  had 
to  perform  were  of  the  most  harassing  nature^  and  the  hardships 
we  endured  in  that  inclement  saaaon  of  the  year  baffle  all  descrip- 
tion and  exceed  all  belief.  I  soon  became  a  marked  man — ^my 
life  was  threatened,  my  cattle  wesre  destroyed*  and  my  family 
frequently  shot  at.  At  last  the  Reformers  seized  the  opportunity 
of  my  absence  from  home  with  the  volunteers,  to  set  fire  to  my 
house,  and  as  the  femOy  escaped  fipom  the  flames,  to  shoot  at 
t^em  as  they  aevera^y  appeared  in  the  light  of  the  fire.  My 
didest  daughter  was  killed  in  attempting  to  escape,  the  rest 
reached  the  woods,  with  the  slight  covering  they  could  hastily 
put  on  in  their  flight,  where  they  spent  the  night  in  the  deep 
anow,  and  were  rescued  in  the  morning,  nearly  exhausted  with 
fiatigue  and  terror,  and  sevenly  frostbitten. 

"  During  all  this  trying  period,  my  first  cave  was  to  provide  for 
my  houseless,  helpless  family ;  I  removed  ^em  to  another  and 
ipore  tranquil  part  of  the  country,  and  then  resumed  my  com- 
mand. By  the  exertions  and  firmness  of  M'Nab,  and  the  bravery 
and  loyalty  of  the  British  part  of  the  population,  the  rebellion  was 
al;  kat  put  down,  and  I  returned  to  my  desolate  home.  But,  alas! 
my  means  were  exhausted — I  had  to  mortgage  my  property  to 
raise  the  necessary  funds  to  rebuild  my  house  and  rerstock  my 
fajrm,  and,  from  a  state  of  aflluence,  I  found  myself  suddenfy 
reduced  to  the  coi^dition  of  a  poor  man.  I  felt  that  my  services 
afid  my  losses,  in  my  country's  cause,  gave  me  a  claim  upon  the 
Government,  and  I  solicited  a  small  country  oflice,  then  vacant, 
to  recruit  my  finances. 

"  Judge  of  my  surprise,  when  I  was  told  that  I  was  of  different 
politics  from  the  local  administration,  which  had  recently  been 
formed  from  the  disaffected  party ;  that  I  was  a  loyalist ;  that 
the  rebels  muat  be  pacified — ^that  the  well  understood  wishes  of 
the  people  must  be  considered,  a  large  portion  of  whom  were 
opposed  to  Tories,  Churchmen,  and  Lo3ralist^;  that  the  rebels 
MFere  to  be  pardoned,  conciliated,  and  promoted';  and  that  I  had 
not  Uie  necessary  qualifloatioBs  for  office,  inasmuch  as  I  was  a 
gentlemfui,  had  beoi  in  arms  against  the  people,  upheld  British 
<vanneotion,  and  was  a  moDarchlst.  This  I  could  have  borne.  It 
was  a  sad  reverse  of  fortune^  it  ii»  true ;  my  means  were  greatly 
reduced^  my  fediings  deeply  wounded,  and  my  pride  as  a  man  and 
an  Englishman,  severely  mortified.  I  knew,  however,  I  was  in 
noway  the  cause  of  this  calamity,  and  that  I  still  had  die  fbrti- 
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^de  of  a  soldies^and  thQ  hope  of  a  ChidA|i90,     But,  alas  I  the 
sufieiings  my  poor  wife  endured,  when  diivea,  at  the  dead  of 
night,  to  seek  aheltes  in  the  snowdrifts  from  her  merciless  pur* 
suers,  had  thrown  her  into  a  decline^  and  day  by  day  I  had  the 
sad  and  melancholy  spectacle  before  my  eyes  of  this  dear  and 
amiable  woman,  sinking  into  the  grave  with  a  ruined  constitution 
and  a  broken  heart.     Nor  was  I  auffered  to  remain  unmolested 
myself,  even  when  the  rebellion  had  ceased«     Murder,  arson,  and 
ruin  had  not  yet   glutted  the  vengeance   of  these  remorseless 
Reformers.     I  constantly  received  threatening  letters;   men  in 
disguise  were  still  occasionally  seen  lurking  about  my  premises, 
and  three  several  times  I  was  shot  at  by  these  assassins.     Death 
at  last  pub  an  end  to  Uie  tenrors  and  sufferings  of  poor  Amelia, 
and  I  laid  her  beside  her  murdered  daughter.     Having  sold  my 
property,  I  left  the  OQuntry  with  the  little  remnant  of  my  fortune, 
and  sought  refuge  in  my  native  land  with  my  remaining  daughter 
and  two  sons.     Good  heavens !  had  I  taken  your  advice,  which 
still  rings  in  my  ears,  I  should  have  escaped  this  misery.     '  Don't 
settle  in  Canada,'  you  said,   '  it  is  a  border  country ;    you  £^e 
exposed  to  sympathisers  without,  and  to  patriots  within — below 
you  is  treason,  and  above  you  is  Durhamism.     Years  and  Whigs 
must  pass  away,  and  Toryism  and  British  feeling  return,  before 
tranquillity  will  be  restored  in  that  unhappy  country.'     Remark- 
able prophecy  1   wonderfully  fulfilled !     Oh !    had  I  taken  your 
advice,  and  gone  among  Turks  and  infidels,  obedience  to  the  laws 
would  have,  at  all  events,  insured  protection  ;  and  defending  the 
government,  if  it  had  not  been  followed  by  reward,  would  at  least 
not  have  iucurred  displeasure  and  disgrace.    But,  alas !  1  had 
been  bred  a  soldier,  and  been  taught  to  respect  the  British  flag, 
and,  unhappily,  sought  a  home  in  a  colony  too  distant  for  a  British 
army  to  protect  or  British  honour  to  reach.     My  popr  de^  sainted 
wife — my  poor  murdered  daughter  may — ; — " 

Here,  overcome  by  his  feelings,  he  cover^4  lu^  face  with  his 
hands,  and,  was  d^^^eadfully  and  fearfi^ly  agitated.  At  last,  sprin- 
ing  suddenly  up  in  a  manner  that  brought  us  all  to  our  feet,  he 
eidiibited  that  wildness  ojf  eye  peculiar  to  insanity,  and  seizing 
me  with  wonderful  muscular  energy  by  the  arm,  he  pointed  to 
the  corner  of  the  room,  and  screamed  out  "  Xh^re !  there  !  do  you 
see  it  ?^— look,  look  I — it  is  ^11  on  fire  1 — >do  you  hear  those  cursed 
rifles  ? — that's  Mary  in  the  light  there !"  and  then  raising  his 
voice  to  a  fearful  pitch,  called  out,  **  Run  !  for  God's  sake ;  run, 
Mary,  to  the  shade    or  they'll  shoot  you ! — make  for  the  woods  1 
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—don't  stop  to  look  behind ! — run;  dear,  run  !'* — ^and  then  sud- 
denly lowering  his  tone  to  a  harsh  whisper,  which  still  grates  in 
my  ears  as  I  write,  he  continued,  "  There !  look  at  the  comer  of 
that  bam — do  you  see  that  Reformer  standing  in  the  edge  of  the 
'  light  ? — look  at  him  ! — see  him ! — good  Heavens !  he  is  taking 
aim  with  his  rifle ! — she's  lost,  by  G — d  !"  and  then  shouting 
out  again  "  Run,  Mary ! — run  to  the  shade ;"  and  again  whis- 
pering "  Do  you  hear  that  ?  He  has  fired — that's  only  the 
scream  of  fright — he  missed  her — run  !  run  !"  He  shouted  again, 
"  One  minute  more,  and  you  are  safe — keep  to  the  right ;"  and 
then  pressing  my  arm  with  his  hand  like  a  vice,  he  said,  "  They 
have  given  him  another  rifle — he  is  aiming  again — ^he  has  shot 
her  ! — by  Heavens,  she's  killed  I"  and  springing  forward,  he  fell 
on  the  floor  at  full  length  in  a  violent  convulsion  fit,  the  blood 
gushmg  from  his  nose  and  mouth  in  a  dreadful  manner. 

**  This  is  an  awful  scene  !*'  said  Mr.  Hopewell,  after  the  Major 
had  been  undressed,  and  put  to  bed,  and  tranquillity  in  some 
measure  restored  agahx,  "This  is  a  fearful  scene.  I  wonder 
how  much  of  this  poor  man's  story  is  correct,  or  how  much  is  owing 
to  the  insanity  under  which  he  is  evidently  labouring. — I  fear  the 
tale  is  too  true.  I  have  heard  much  that  confirms  it.  What  a 
fearful  load  of  responsibility  rests  on  the  English  Government  of 
that  day,  that  exposed  the  loyal  colonists  to  all  these  horrors  ;  and 
then  regarded  their  fidelity  and  valour,  their  losses  and  their 
suflferings,  with  indifference — almost  bordering  on  contempt.  It 
was  not  always  thus.  After  the  American  Revolution,  the  British 
gave  pensions  to  the  provincial  officers,  and  compensation  to*  those 
who  had  suffered  for  their  loyalty.  Fidelity  was  then  appreciated, 
and  honoured.  But  times  have  sadly  changed.  When  I  heard  of 
the  wild  theories  Lord  Durham  propounded,  and  the  strange  mix- 
ture of  absolutism  and  democracy  prescribed  by  the  quackery  of 
Thon^pson,  I  felt  that  nothing  but  the  advent  of  the  Tories  would 
ever  remedy  the  evils  they  were  entailing  on  the  colonies.  Re- 
moved they  never  can  be,  but  they  can  be  greatly  palliated :  and 
a  favourable  change  has  already  come  over  the  face  of  things.  A 
man  is  no  longer  ashamed  to  avow  himself  loyal;  nor  will  his 
attachment  to  his  Queen  and  country  be  any  longer,  I  hope,  a 
disqualification  for  office.  I  trust  the  time  has  now  arrived,  when 
we  shall  never  again  hear  of — A  Canadian  Exile  /' 
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CHAPTER  LVIIL 

WATERING      PLAGES. 

Mr.  Hopewell  having  gone  into  the  country  for  a  few 
weeks,  to  visit  some  American  families,  the  Attach!  and  myselt 
went  to  Brighton,  Leamington,  Cheltenham,  and  some  minor 
watering-places,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  them  with  each 
other ;  as  also  with  Saratoga  and  other  American  towns  of  a 
similar  kind.  ''As  a  stranger,  Mr.  Slick,  and  a  man  of  small 
means/'  I  said,  "  I  rather  like  a  place  like  Cheltenham.  The 
country  around  is  very  beautiful,  the  air  good ;  living  very  cheap, 
amusement  enough  provided,  especially  for  one  so  easily  amused 
as  myself.  And  then  there  is  less  of  that  chilly  and  repulsive 
EngUsh  reserve  than  you  find  elsewhere.'' 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Slick.  '*I  like  'em,  and  I  don't  like  'em; 
kinder  sort  o'  so,  and  kinder  sort  of  not  so,  but  more  not  so  nor 
so.  For  a  lark,  such  as  you  and  me  has  had,  why,  it's  well 
enough ;  and  it  ain't  bad  as  a  place  for  seein'  character ;  but  I 
wouldn't  like  to  live  here,  somehow,  all  the  year  round.  They 
have  but  four  objects  in  view  here,  and  them  they  are  for  ever- 
lastin'  a-chasin'  arter — health  or  wealth — ^life  or  a  wife.  It 
would  be  fun  enough  in  studyin'  the  folks,  as  I  have  amused 
myself  many  a  day  in  doin',  only  tliem  horrid  solemncoly-lookin' 
people  that  are  struck  with  death,  and  yet  not  dead — totterin', 
shakin',  tremblin',  crawlin',  and  wheelin'  about,  with  their  legs 
and  feet  gone,  wheezin',  coffin',  puffin'  and  blowin',  with  their 
bellowses  gone — feelin',  leadin',  stumblin'  and  tumblin',  with 
their  eyes  gone, — or  trumpet-eared,  roarin',  borein',  callin',  and 
bawUn,  with  their  hearin'  gone, — don't  let  you  think  of  nothin' 
else.  These,  and  a  thousand  more  tricks,  death  plays  here,  in 
givin'  notice  to  quit,  makes  me  feel  as  if  I  might  be  drafted 
myself  some  fine  day  into  the  everlastin'  corps  of  veteran  invalids, 
and  have  to  put  on  the  imiform,  and  go  the  rounds  with  the 
awkward  squad.  Oh,  dear !  for  a  feller  Hke  me,  that's  always 
travelled  all  my  life  as  hard  as  ever  I  could  lick,  or  a  horse  hke 
old  Clay  could  carry  me,  for  to  come  at  the  eend  of  the  journey 
to  wind  up  the  last  stage,  with  a  leetle  four-wheeled  waggon,  and 
a  man  to  drag  me  on  the  side-path  I  What  a  skar^  kind  o' 
thought  it  is,  ain't  it  ?  Oh,  dear!  it's  sot  one  o'  my  feet  asleep 
already,  only  a-thinkm'  of  it— it  has,  upon  my  soull    Let's 
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walk  to  the  seat  over  there,  where  I  can  sit,  and  kick  mj  heel, 
for  -posit ivelj,  my  legs  is  gittin'  numh.     I  wonder  whether  palsy 
is  ketchin'  ?     The  sick  abd  the  weil  here  ought  to  have  a  great 
caucus  meetin',  and  come  to  an   onderstandin'.     Them  that's 
healthy  should  say  to  t*others,  'Come  now,  old  fellows,  let's 
make  a  fair  division  of  these  places.     If  you  are  sick,  choose 
your  ground,  and  yott  shall  have  it.     Do  you  want  sea-air? 
Well,  there  is  Brighton,  you  shall  have  it ;  it's  a  horrid  stupid 
place,  and  ju^  fit  for  you,  and  will  do  your  husiness  for  you  in  a 
ihonth. — Do  you  Want  inland  air  ?     Well,  there  is  Leamington 
or  Cheltenham — take  your  choice.     Leamington,  is  it?    Well 
then,  you  shall  have  it ;  and  you  may  take  Heme  Bay  and  Bath 
into  the  bargain ;  for  we  want  to  he  liberal,  and  act  kindly  to  you, 
seein'  you  aint  well.     Now  there's  four  places  for  you — ^mind  you 
stick  to  'em.     If  you  go  anywhere  else,  you  shall  be  transported 
for  life,  as  sure  as  rates.     Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together.    All 
you  sick  folks  go  there,  and  tell  your  aches  and  pains,  and 
recdpts^  and  quack  medicines  to  each  othef.     It's  a  great  com- 
fort to  a  sick  man  to  have  some  feller  to  tell  his  nasty,  dirtj, 
shockin'  stories  about  his  stomach  to  ;  and  no  one  will  listen  to 
you  but  another  sick  man^  'cause  when  you  are  don^  he's  a-goin' 
to  up  and  let  you  have  his  interestin'  history.     Folks  that's  veil, 
in  gineral  always  vote  it  a  bore,  and  absquotolate — they  won't 
Esten,  that's  a  fact.     They  jist  look  up  to  the  sky,  as  soon  as 
you  begin, — I  suffer  dreadfully  with  bile, — and  say, — Oh!  it's 
gdm'  to  rain,  do  go  in>  as  you  have  bean  takin'  ccdomel; — and 
theiy  open  a  door,  shove  you  into  the  entry,  and  race  right  off 
as  hard  as  they  can  clip.     Who  the  devil  wants  to  hear  about 
bile  ?    Well,  then,  as  you  must  have  somebody  to  amuse  you, 
we  will  give  you  into  the  bargain  a  parcel  of  old  East  Indgr 
officers,  that  ain't  ill  and  ain't  well;  ripe  enough,  to  begin  to 
decay,  and  most  likely  are  a  little  too  far  gone  in  places.    They 
wont  keep  good  long ;  it 's  likely  old  Scratch  will  take  'em  sudden 
Some  toight ;  so  you  shall  have  these  fellows.     They  lie  so  like 
the  devil  they  'U  make  you  stare,  that  *s  a  fact.     If  you  only 
promise  to  let  them  get  on  an  elephant  arter  dinner^  they  'II  H 
you  tell  about  your  runaatics,  what  you're  rubbed  in,  and  took 
in,  how  'cute  the  pain  is,  and  you  may  grin  and  make  faces  to 
'em  till  you  are  tired ;  and  tell  'em  how  you  didn't  slfeep ;  and 
how  shockin'  active  you  was  once  upon  a  time  when  you  was 
^oung ;  and  describe  all  about  your  pills,  plaisters,  and  blisters, 
nd  everythin'.     Well,  then,  pHy  'em  for  listenin',  for  it  desarves 
ti  by  mouBtin' them  for  a  tiger  hunt,  and  thej  11  beguile  awi^ 
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DBih,  I  know,  they  will  tell  siU^h  hoitid  thuaipess»  Or  you  can 
nave  a  boar  hunt,  ot  a  great  sarpeUt  hunt,  or  Suttees,  or 
toythin'.  Three  lines  ifor  a  fact,  and  three  volumes  for  the 
I'omance.  Airth  md  seas  I  h&ff  they  lie !  There  are  two  things 
every  feller  leaves  in  the  £ast,  his  liver  and  las  truth.  Few 
horses  can  trot  as  fast  as  they  can  inTent ;  yes,  you  may  have 
these  old  'coons,  and  then  when  you  are  tied  by  the  leg  and  can't 
stir,  it  will  amuse  you  to  see  them  old  sinners  lookin'  onder 
gals'  bonnets,  chuekin'<3hainberm^ds  onde)r  the  chin,  and  winkin' 
impedent  to  the  6hoip-woman,  not  'caiuse  it  pleases  women,  for  it 
don't — ^young  heifers  can't  abide  old  fellers — but  'cause  it  plea^ies 
themselves  to  fancy  they  afe  youog.  Never  play  cards  with 
them,  for  if  they  lose  they  Are  honld  oross  and  everlastin'  sarsy, 
and  you  have  to  swcdlet  it  all,  for  it^s  cowardly  to  kick  a  feller 
that's  got  the  gout;  and  if  they  win  they  make  too  much  noise 
a-larfin,  they  are  so  pleased.' 

*'  *  Now  there  is  your  four  waterin'  places  for  you ;  stick  to 
*em,  don't  go  rambhn'  about  to  every  place  in  th6  kingdom^ 
a'most,  and  sp'ile  'em  all.  We  well  folkU  wiU  stick  to  our  own> 
and  let  you  be ;  and  you  411  folks  must  stick  to  your'n,  and  you 
may  get  well,  or  hop  the  twig,  or  d6  what  you  like  ;  and  we  '11 
keep  well,  or  hop  the  broomstick,  or  do  anythin'  we  like!  But 
let  *8  dissolve  partnership,  and  divide  the  stock  at  any  rate.  Let 
January  be  January,  aoid  let  May  be  May.  But  let's  get  a 
divorce,  for  we  don't  agree  over  and  above  well.' 

"Strange!  Squire,  but  extremes  meet.  When  society  gets 
too  stiff  and  starch,  as  it  is  in  England,  it  has  to  onbind,  slack 
np,  and  get  back  to  natur.'  Now  these  waterin'  places  are  th^ 
relaxin'  places.  They  ate  damp  enough  to  take  the  statch  al) 
out.  Besarve  is  thrown  off.  It 's  baaaar  day  here  all  the  time  $ 
pretty  little  articles  to  be  sold  at  high  pnces.  Fashion  keeps  the 
stalls,  and  fools  are  the  purchasers.  You  may  suit  yourself  witljlL 
a  wife  here  if  you  are  in  want  of  such  a  piece  c£  fbmiture  ;  or  if 
vou  can't  suit  yourself,  you  may  get  one,  at  any  rate.  You  can 
be  paired,  if  you  don't  get  matched,  and  some  folks  thinks  if 
critturs  have  the  same  action,  that  ^s  all  that 's  Wanted  in  matin' 
beasts.  Suitin'  is  difficult.  Matrimony  is  either  heaven  or  hell. 
It's  happiness  or  misery;  so  be  cefirefuL  But  there  is  plenty 
of  critturs,  such  as  they  be,  in  market  here.  If  you  are  rich, 
and  want  a  poor  gal  to  spend  your  cash,  here  she  is,  ready  and 
willin* — flash  edicated,  clap-<^ap  accomplishments — extravagant 
as  old  Nick — idees  above  her  station— won't  stand  haglin'  long 
about  your  looks,  she  don't  core  for  'etiti ;  she  wants  the  carriage, 
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the ,  the  town-house,  the  park,  and  the  tin.     If  you  are  poor, 

or  got  an  estate  that' s  dipt  up  to  the  chin,  and  want  the  one 
thing  needful,  there 's  an  heiress. — She  is  of  age  now — don't  care 
a  snap  of  her  finger  for  her  guardian — ^would  like  a  title,  but 
must  he  married,  and  so  will  take  you,  if  you  get  yourself  up 
well.     She  likes  a  handsum  man. 

"Every thin'  here  is  managed  to  bring  folks  together.    The 
shop  must  be  made  attractive  now,  or  there  is  no  custom.    Look 
at  that  chap   a-comin'  along,  he  is  a  popular  preacher.    The 
turf,  club,  and  ball-managers  have  bribed  him  ;  for  he  preaches 
agin  horse-racin',  and  dandn',  and  dress,  and  musick,  and  parties, 
and  gaieties,  with  all  his  might  and  main ;  calls  the  course  the 
Devil's  common,   and  the   Assembly-room  Old    Nick's  levee. 
Well,  he  preaches  so  violent,  and  raves  so  like  mad  agin  'em, 
it  sets  all  the  young  folks  crazy  to  go  arter  this  forbidden  fruit, 
right  off  the  reel,  and  induces  old  folks  to  fetch  their  gals  where 
such  good  doctrine  is  taught.     There  is  no  trick  of  modem  times 
equal  to  it.     It's  actilly  the  makin'  of  the  town.     Then  it  jist 
suits  all  old  gals  that  have  given  up  the  flash  line  and  gay  line, 
as  their  lines  got  no  bites  to  their  hooks  all  the  time  they  &bed 
with  them,  and  have  taken  the  serious  Hne,  and  are  anglin'  arter 
good  men,  pious  men,  and  stupid  men,  that  fancy  bein'  stupid  is 
bein'  righteous.     So  all  these  vinegar  cruits  get  on  the  side- 
board together,  cut  out  red  flannel  for  the  poor,  and  caps  for  old 
women,  and  baby-clothes  for  little  children ;  and  who  go  with  the 
good  man  in  their  angel  visits  to  the  needy,  till  they  praise  each 
other's  goodness  so  they  think  two  such  lumps  of  goodness,  if 
j'ined,  would  make  a'most  a  beautiM  large  almighty  lump  of  it> 
and  they  marry.     Ah !  here  comes  t'other  feller.     There  is  the 
popular  doctor.    What  a  dear  man  he  is ! — ^the  old  like  bim,  aad 
the  young  like  him ;  the  good  like  him,  and  the  not  so  gooder 
like  him  ;  the  well  hke  him,  and  the  ill  like  him,  and  everybody 
likes  him.     He  never  lost  a  patient  yet.     Lots  of  'em  have  died, 
but  then  they  came  there  on  purpose  to  die  :  they  were  done  for 
in  London,  and  sent  to  him  to  put  out  of  pain ;   but  he  never 
lost  one  since  he  was  knee-high  to  a  goose.     He  onderstands 
delicate  young  gals'  complaints  most  beautiful  that  aint  well,  and 
are  brought  here  for  the  waters.    He  knows  nothin'  is  the  matter 
of  'em  but  the  *  visitin'  fever ;'  but  he  don't  let  on  to  nobody,  and 
don't  pretend  to  know ;  so  he  tells  Ma'  she  must  not  thwart  her 
dear  gal :  she  is  narvous,  and  won't  bear  contradiction — she  most 
be  amused,  and  have  her  own  way.     He  prescribes  a  dose  every 
■Jther  night  of  two  pills,  made  of  one  grain  of  flour,  two  grains  of 
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sugar,  and  five  drops  of  water,  a-goin'  to  bed ;  and — ^that  it's  so 
prepared  she  can't  take  cold  arter  it,  for  there  ain't  one  bit  of 
horrid  mercurj  in  it.  Then  he  whispers  to  Miss  '  dandn'  is 
good  exercise ;  spirits  must  be  kept  up  by  company.  All  natur 
is  cheerful ;  why  shouldn't  young  gals  be?  Canary  birds  and 
young  ladies  were  never  made  for  cages ;  tho'  fools  make  cages 
for  them  sometimes.'  The  gal  is  delighted  and  better,  and  the 
mother  is  contented  and  happy.  They  both  recommend  the 
doctor,  who  charges  cussed  hign,  and  so  he  ought :  he  made  a 
cure,  and  he  is  paid  with  great  pleasure.  There  is  another  lady, 
a  widder,  ill,  that  sends  for  him.  He  sees  what  she  wants  with 
half  an  eye,  he  is  so  used  to  symptoms.     She  wants  gossip. 

•  Who  is  Mr.  Adam  ?'  sais  she.  •  Is  he  of  the  family  of  old 
Adam,  or  of  the  new  family  of  Adam,  that  lives  to  Manchester  ?' 
'  Oh,  yes !  the  family  is  older  than  sin,  and  as  rich  too/  sais  he. 
'Who  is  that  lady  he  walked  with  yesterday?'  *0h!  she  is 
married/  sais  doctor.  Widder  is  better  directly.  *  The  sight  of 
you,  dear  doctor,  has  done  me  good ;  it  has  revived  my  spirits : 
do  call  agin.'     '  It 's  all  on  the  narves,  my  dear  widder,'  sais  he. 

*  Take  two  of  these  bread  and  sugar  pills,  you  will  be  all.  right  in 
a  day  or  two ;  and,  before  goin'  into  company,  take  a  table  spoon- 
ful of  this  mixture.  It's  a  new  exilaratin'  sedative'  (which 
means  it 's  a  dram  of  parfumed  spirits).  '  Oh !  you  will  feel  as 
charmin'  as  you  look.'  Widder  takes  the  mixture  that  evenin', 
and  is  so  brilhant  in  her  talk,  and  so  sparklin'  in  her  eyes,  old 
Adam  is  in  love  with  her,  and  is  in  a  fair  way  to  have  his  flint 
fixed  by  this  innocent  Eve  of  a  widder.  No  sooner  out  of 
widder's  house  than  a  good  lady  sends  for  him.  He  laments  the 
gaiety  of  the  town — ^it  's  useless  for  him  to  contend  against  the 
current :  he  can  only  lament.  How  can  invalids  stand  constant 
excitement }  Tells  a  dreadful  tale  of  distress  of  a  poor  orphan 
family,  (not  foundlin's,  and  he  groans  to  think  there  should  be 
such  a  word  as  a  foundlin' ;  for  doctors  ain't  sent  for  to  announce 
their  arrival  to  town,  but  only  ugly  old  nurses,)  but  children  of 
pious  Christian  parents.  He  will  introduce  the  Rev.  Mr.  Abel, 
of  the  next  parish,  a  worthy  young  man  (capital  living,  and  great 
expectations)  :  he  will  show  you  where  the  family  is.  '  Is  his 
wife  with  him  ?'  '  Oh,  Lord  love  you  I  he  is  not  married,  or 
engaged  either !'  The  good  lady  is  better  already.  '  Good  bye  I 
dear  doctor ;  pray  come  soon  agin  and  see  me.' 

''He  is  a  cautious  man — a  prudent  man — a  'cute  man,  he 
always  writes  the  rich  man's  London  Physician,  and  approves  of 
all  he  has  done.    That  doctor  sends  him  more  dyin'  men,  next 
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triaki,  to  give  tlie  ket  bleedin'  to.  It  donH  do  to  fi«»d  jovs 
pA^oits  to  a  critoir  that  onderTalmeis  you*  it  taate  aa&.  It 
migfai  hurt  you  to  hwm  a  feller  g(Ha'  out  of  tbe  world  thi&kin' 
you  hid  killed  liim,  Aud  a-roarm'  at  you  lik«  mad,  and  caUin' 
you  every  uane  he  oould  lay  his  tongue  to^  it's  enougb  to  ruin 
praeiiee.  Doctor,  thei^ore,  i«  punctilioua  and  g^ntknian-like, 
he  aiu^t  paraonal,  he  pvaises  every  Lomdon  doctor  individAially 
and  separately,  and  only  d — ^ns  'eaa  all  ia  a  lump.  There  is  a 
pic-oie,  if  you  hke.  That  will  give  you  a  cfaanee  to  see  the  ^bIs, 
aad  to  flirt.  There 's  an  old  ruin  to  Ymt  and  to  aketeh,  and 
there's  that  big  castle;  there's  the  library  and  the  fruit-shop, 
a»d  I  don't  know  what  all:  there's  everything  a'most  all  the 
time,  and  what's  better,  new-comers  every  day.  I  can't  say  all 
this  jist  exactly  comes  up  to  the  notch  for  me.  It  may  suit  you. 
Squire,  all  this,  but  it  don't  altogether  suit  my  taste,  for,  in  the 
fust  place,  it  tante  always  fast  chop  society  there.  I  don't  see 
the  people  of  high  life  here  jist  as  much  as  I'm  used  to  in  my 
circles,  unless  they  're  sick,  and  then  they  don't  want  to  see  me. 
and  I  don't  want  to  see  them.  And  in  the  next  place  I  can't 
shake  hands  along  with  death  all  the  time  without  gettin^  the 
cold  i^ivers.  I  don't  mind  old  fellers  goin'  off  the  hook  a  bit, 
'cKiiBe  it 's  in  the  course  of  natur'.  Arter  a  critter  can't  enjoy 
his  mon^,  it'  s  time  he  took  himself  off,  and  left  it  to 
some  one  that  can;  and  I  don't  mind  your  dissipated  daups, 
who  have  brought  it  on  'emselves,  &r  it  sarves  ^em  right,  and  I 
don't  pdty  'em  one  mossel.  That  old  aadger  officer,  now,  with 
ekret-colouied  cheeks,  who  tiie  plague  cares  about  himf  he 
ain't  no  good  for  war,  he  is  so  short-winded  and  gouty ; 
and  ain't  no  good  for  peace,  he  quarrels  so  all  day.  Now  if 
he'd  step  off,  some  young  filler  would  jist  step  ia,  that 's  all. 
And  there 's  that  old  nabob  there.  Look  at  the  curry  powder 
and  mullgatimy  soap  a-peeptn'  through  his  skin.  That  feUer 
exchanged  his  liver  for  gold.  Well,  it  's  no  oonsarn  of  mine. 
I  wish  him  joy  of  his  bargain,  that 's  all,  and  that  I  had  ids 
nipees  when  he  is  don^  with  'em.  The  worma  will  have  a  tough 
job  of  him,  I  guess,  he  's  so  dried  with  if^ices  and  cayenne.  It 
tante  that  I  am  afeerd  to  face  death,  tlM>agh,  for  I  ain't,  but 
I  don't  like  it,  that 's  aU.  I  don*t  like  assyfittety,  but  I  ain't 
afeerd  on  it — Fear !  Lord  I  a  man  that  goes  to  Miasareippi  like 
me,  and  can  run  an  AUigator  steamer  right  head  on  to  a  Sawy», 
high  pressure  engine,  valve  sawdeied  down,  three  hundred  pas- 
sengera  oti  board,  and  every  soul  in  danger,  ain^t  a  coward.  It 
takan  It  man,  %aif  e,  I  tell  you.     No,  I  ain^t  afeerd,  and  I  ain*t 
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tiffdovtey»  noth^r ;  and  t^oimfa  !  ^tm!t  like  to  see  'em,  it  dcm^t 
is^^e  my  sleep  none,  tliMt  's  a  fact.  But  there  is  folks  here, 
tkat  a  feeler  wotddn't  be  the  mteeath  part  of  a  ma&  if  he  didn't 
feel  for  with  all  hi&  heart  and  soul.  Look  over  there  now,  on 
that  bench.  Do  you  see  that  most  beatttifol  gti  there? — ain't 
fi&e  lovely  ?  How  Uly  fair  she  is,  and  what  a  delicate  colour  she 
has  en  her  oheek ;  that  ain't  too  healthy  and  coarse,  but  hi- 
tevestin'^ke,  aaid  in  good  taste,  not  strong  contrasts  of  red  and 
white,  like  a  milk-^nmid,  but  jist  touched  by  nature's  own  artist's 
brush,  blended,  runnin'  one  into  the  other  so,  you  can't  teU 
where  one  eends  and  t'other  begins !  And  then  her  hair,  how 
full  and  rich,  and  graceful  them  auburn  locks  be!  ain't 
theyf  That  smle  too!  it  's  kinder  melaueholy  sweet,  and 
plays  round  the  mouth,  sort  of  subdued  like  moonlight.  But 
the  eye,  how  mild  and  brilliant,  and  intelligent  and  good,  it  is ! 
Now  that 's  what  I  cdl  an  angel,  that.  Weil,  aa  sure  as  you  and 
I  are  a-talkin',  she  is  goin'  to  heaven  afore  long.  I  know  that 
gal,  and  I  actiiSy  love  he)>^I  do  indeed.  I  doo^t  mean  as  to 
couytin'  of  her,  for  she  wouldn't  have  the  like  of  me  on  no  account. 
She  is  too  good  for  me  or  any  other  jfeller  that's  knocked  about 
the  world  as  I  have.  An^eh  dkMt  visft  the  airth  arter  sin  jot  in^ 
and  one  o'  my  spicy  ertofies,  or  flash  oaths,  would  kill  her  dead. 
She  is  xaovb  fitter  to  worship  p'raps  than  love  ;  but  I  love  her, 
jfor  she  is  so  lovely,  so  gooo,  so  mild,  so  innoeent^  so  clever. 
Oh !  what  a  dear  she  is. 

''Now,  that  gal  is  a^^hi'  to  die  as  sure  aa  the  world ;  she  is 
in  a  consumption,  and  that  does  flatter  so  soft,  and  tantaHzes  so 
cruel,  it's  dreadAd.  It  pulls  down  to-night^  and  sots  up  to-* 
morrow.  It  comes  -^th  smfles  and  hopes>  and  graces^  but  all 
the  time  it 's  msinuatin'  itself,  and  it  teds  on  the  inside  till  it 's 
all  holler  like,  an^thcu  to  hide  its  murder,  it  paints,  and  rouges^ 
and  sets  off  the  outside  so  handsum,  no  soul  would  believe  it  was 
at  work.  '  Vice  imitates  vuftue,'  Minister  sais,  but  consumption 
imitates  health,  I  tell  you,  and  no  mistake.  Oh !  when  death 
comes  that  way,  it  comes  in  its  worst  disguise,  to  my  eye,  of  all 
ita  masks,  and  veils,  and  hoods,  and  concealments,  it  has*  Te8» 
ahe  '11  die !  And  then  look  at  the  lady  alongside  of  her.  Hand* 
sum  woman  too  that,  even  now,  tho'  she  is  considerable  older. 
Well,  that 's  her  mothe^— *ain't  she  to  be  pitied,  poor  crittur  t 
Oh !  how  anxious  she  watches  that  leetle  pet  of  her  heart.  One 
day  she  is  sure  she  is  better,  and  tells  her  so,  and  the  gal  thinks 
so  too,  and  they  are  both  happy.  Next  day  mother  sees  some" 
thiA'  that  knocks  away  all  her  hope,  but  she  donH  breathe  it  to 
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no  one  liyin' ;  keeps  up  all  day  before  sick  one,  cbeerful-like,  but 
goes  to  bed  at  nigbt  and  cries  ber  soul  out  a'most,  bopin'  and 
fearin%  submittin'  and  rebellin',  pray  in'  and  despairing  weepin' 
and  rejoicin',  and  goin'  from  one  extreme  to  t'otber  till  natur" 
gets  wearied,  and  falls  asleep .  Ob !  wbat  a  life  is  tbe  poor  motber's, 
wbat  a  deatb  is  tbe  poor  darter's !  I  don't  know  wbetber  I  pity 
tbat  gal  or  not ;  sometimes  I  tbink  I  do,  and  tben  I  tbink  I  pity 
myself,  selfisb  like,  tbat  sucb  a  pure  spirit  should  leave  tbe  airtb, 
for  it's  sartin  sbe  is  goin'  to  a  better  world;  a  world  better 
fitted  for  ber  too,  and  bavin'  bein's  in  it  more  like  berself  tban 
we  be.  But,  poor  motber !  tbere  is  no  mistake  about  ber ;  I  do 
pity  ber  from  tbe  bottom  of  my  beart.  Wbat  bopes  cut  off! 
wbat  affections  torn  down !  fruit,  brancb,  and  all,  bone  of  her 
bone,  flesb  of  ber  flesb,  all  ber  care  gone,  all  ber  wishes  closed 
for  ever,  all  her  fears  come  true  and  sartin  (and  it 's  a  great 
matter  to  lose  anytbin'  we  have  bad  trouble  with,  or  anxiety 
about,  for  we  get  accustomed  to  trouble  and  anxiety,  and  miss  it 
wb^n  it's  gone).  Tben  there  's  the  world  to  come,  for  tbe  mind 
to  go  a-wanderin',  and  a  spekilatin'  in  a  great  sea  without  shores 
or  stars ;  we  have  a  compass — that  we  have  faith  in  /  but  still 
it  *s  a  fearful  voyage.  And  then  tbere  is  the  world  we  live  in, 
and  objects  we  know  to  tbink  of ;  there  is  tbe  crawlin'  worm  and 
tbe  horrid  toad,  and  the  shockin'  earwig,  and  vile  corruption ; 
and  every  storm  that  comes  we  think  that  those  we  loved  and 
lost,  are  exposed  to  its  fury.  Oh !  it 's  dread^l.  I  guess  them 
wounds  ain't  never  quite  cured.  Limbs  that  are  cut  off  still  leave 
their  feelifC  behind — the  foot  pains  arter  the  leg  is  gone.  Dreams 
come  too,  and  dreams  are  always  with  the  dead,  as  if  they  were 
livin*.  It  tante  often  we  dream  of  the  dead  as  dead,  but  as  livin' 
bein's,  for  we  can't  realize  deatb.  •  Then  momin'  dawns,  and  we 
start  up  in  bed,  and  find  it  is  only  a  dream,  and  lam  that  death 
is  a  fact,  and  not  fancy.  Few  men  know  what  woman  suffers, 
btit  it  's  only  God  above  that  knows  the  sufferings  of  a  mother* 

"  It  tante  every  one  sees  all  this,  but  I  see  it  all  as  plain  as 
preachin' ;  I  most  wish  sometimes  I  didn't.  I  know  tbe  human 
heart  full  better  than  is  good  for  me,  I'm  a-thinkin'.  Let  a  man 
or  woman  come  and  talk  to  me,  or  let  me  watch  their  sayina  and 
doins  a  few  minutes,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  'em  right  off  as 
easy  as  big  print.  I  can  read  'em  hke  a  book,  and  mind  I  tell 
you,  there's  many  a  shockin'  bad  book  in  very  elegant  gold 
bindin',  full  of  what  aint  fit  to  be  read  ;  and  there's  many  a  rael 
"•ood  work  in  very  mean  sheepskin  covers.    Tbe  most  beautifal 

es  is  women's.    In  a  gineral  way  mind  I  tell  you  tbe  paper  is 
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pure  white,  and  what's  wrote  in  it  is  good  penmanship  and  good 
dictionary.  I  love  'em — ^no  man  ever  loved  dear  innocent  gals 
as  I  do,  'cause  I  Jcnow  how  dear  and  innocent  they  be — ^but  man 
— oh ;  there  is  many  a  black,  dirty,  nasty  horrid  sheet  in  his'n. 
Yes,  I  know  human  natur'  too  much  for  my  own  good,  I  am 
afeerd,  sometimes.  Such  is  life  in  a  WateritC  Place,  Squire, 
I  don't  like  it.  The  ill  make  me  ill,  and  the  gay  don't  make  me  gay 
— thai*  8  a  fact.  I  like  a  place  that  is  pleasant  of  itself,  but  not  fl 
place  where  pleasure  is  a  business,  and  where  that  pleasure  is  to  be 
looked  for  among  the  dyin'  and  the  dead.  No,  I  don't  like  a 
Waterin'  Placer 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

THE   BASL   OF  TUNBBIDGB. 


**  SauiRE,"  said  Mr.  SHck,  "  I  am  afeerd  father  is  a  little 
wrong  in  the  head.  He  goes  away  by  himself  and  stays  all  the 
momin',  and  when  he  returns  refuses  to  tell  me  where  he  has 
been,  and  if  I  go  for  to  press  him,  he  gets  as  mad  as  a  hatter.  He 
has  spent  a  shocking  sight  of  money  here.  But  that  aint  the 
worst  of  it  nother,  he  seems  to  have  lost  his  onderstandin'  too. 
He  mutters  to  himself  by  the  hour,  and  then  suddenly  springs 
up  and  struts  about  the  room  as  proud  as  a  peacock,  and  sings 
out — '  Clear  the  way  for  the  Lord !'  Sometimes  I've  thought 
the  Irvinites  had  got  hold  of  him,  and  sometimes  that  he  is  mes- 
merised, and  then  I'm  afeerd  some  woman  or  another  has  got  an 
eye  on  him  to  marry  him.  He  aint  quite  himself,  that's  sartin. 
The  devil  take  the  legation,  I  say!  I  wish  in  my  soid  I  had 
stayed  to  Nova  Scotia  a-vendin'  of  clocks,  and  then  this  poor, 
dear  old  man  wouldn't  have  gone  mad  as  he  has.  He  came  to 
me  this  mornin',  lookin'  quite  wild,  and  lockin'  the  door  arter 
him,  sot  down  and  stared  me  in  the  face  for  the  matter  of  five 
minutes  without  speakin'  a  blessed  word,  and  then  bust  out 
a-larfin  like  anythin'. 

•*  *  Sam,'  sais  he,  *  I  wish  you'd  marry.' 

**  *  Marry,'  sais  I,  *  why  what  on  airth  do  I  want  of  a  wife, 
father  V 

**  *  I  have  my  reasons.  Sir,'  sais  he,  *  and  that 's  enough.' 

**  *  Well,'  sais  I,  '  I  have  my  reasons.  Sir,  agin  it,  and  that  'a 
enough.     I  won't.' 
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«"Yaa  won't,  Sir?' 

" '  No,  Sir,  I  wotf  t/ 

"  *  Tbjen  I  di«oard  jQi%  Sam.  You  are  no  logger  a  son  of  mine. 
Be^Dne,  Sir  I'  '  . 

''  ^  Father,'  sais  I,  and  I  bust  out  a-4;ryiu',  for  I  couldn't  hold 
in  no  longer-^'  Fath^/  sak  I,  '  dear  father,  what  ails  you, — 
what  makes  jou  act  so  Uke  a  ravin'  distracted  bed  bug  ?  I  do 
beUeye  in  my  soul  jou  are  possess't.  Now  do  tell  me,  that^s  a 
dear,  whiU;  makes  jom  waiat  me  to  marry  ?' 

"  ^  Sam,'  sais  he,  '  what  brought  me  nere,  noy  jist  teU  me  that, 
will  you  ?'  » 

"  '  Ay,  father/  says  I,  '  what  did  bring  you  here,  for  that 's 
what  I  want  to  know  ?' 

"  *  Guess,  Sam/  sais  he. 

"  *  Well,'  sais  I,  *  to  see  me  I  s'pose  a-moyin'  in  high  life/ 

"  '  No.' 

"  '  Well,  to  establish  a  trade  in  beef  onder  the  new  tariff/ 

"  *  No/ 

"  'Well,  in  lard-ile,  for  thaf s  a  great  business  now.' 

^  ^  No,  it 's  iKme  o*  these  things,  so  guess  agin.' 

'*Well/  saifl  I,  'Father,  I'm  most  afeerd,  1^'  I  don't 
Hke  to  hint  it ;  but  Pm  most  afeerd  you  are  a-goin'  to  qMkiJbte 
in  matrimony,  seem'  that  you  are  a  widower  bow  these  ^Te  jexrs 
past/ 

** '  Sam,'  sais  he,  '  you  are  a  bom  fool/  and  then  rism' 
up  quite  dignified,  *  do  you  think.  Sir,  I  hayo  taken  learve  of  my 
senses?' 

"  '  Well,'  sais  I, '  ddar  father,  I  'm  most  thinkin'  you  have,  and 
that's  a  fact/ 

•  *  *  So  you  think  I  'm  mad,  do  you.  Sir  V 

'•  *  Well,  not  'xactly,'  sais  I,  *  but  raelly,  now,  I  don't  think 
yx)ti  are  quite  right  in  your  mind.' 

"  •  You  scoundrel,  you^'  sais  he,  *  do  you  know  who  I  am  ?* 

"  '  Yes,  Sir,'  sais  I,  '  you  are  father,  at  least  mother  told  me 


so/ 

''  *  Well,  Sir,  she  told  you  right,  /  am  your  father,  and  a  pret^ 
ondutiful  son  I  have,  too ;  but  I  don't  mean  that,,  do  you  kaaw 
who  I  am  ?' 

'' '  Yes,  Sir,  Lieut.-CoL  Slick,  of  StidLrille,  the  Bmiker  HiU 
hero.' 

'' '  I  am.  Sir,'  sais  he,  a^lrawin'  himseif  up,  '  and  most  the 
''uly  one  now  livin'  that  seed  that  great  and  glorious  battle ;  but 

►  you  know  what  I  am  V 
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** '  Yes,  Sir ;  dear  old  fatlter  gone  as  mad  as  »  Maireh  hare.! 

** '  You  almightpf  rfflbin/  sals  he,  'who  are  you ;  do  you  know 
that  ?' 

^* '  Your  son/  sm  I. 

"  *  Yes,  but  who  me  ymt  f^ 

'* '  I  am  Sam  SRick,  the  Clockmaker,'  sais  I,  '  at  least  what  ia 
left  of  me/ 

^ '  You  are  no  Such  a  thing,'  sais  he  ;  'I  HI  tell  you  who  I  am, 
and  what  you  are.  Qet  up  you-  ntiiserable  sknnk>  and  take  off 
your  hat,  clear  the  way  for  the  Lord.  I  an  the  £arl  of  TuU'- 
bridge,  and  you  are  Lord  Van  Shleek,  my  eldest  son.  Gro  down 
on  your  knees.  Sir,  and  do  homage  to  your  father,  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Earl  of  Tunbridge.' 

"  ^  Oh,  father,  father,'  sais  I,  '  my  heart  is  broke,  I  wish  I  was 
dead,  only  to  think  that  ydu  should  carry  on  this  way,  and  so  far 
from  home,  too^  and  before  entire  strangersi  What  oi\  airth  put 
that  are  crotchet  into  your  head  V 

" '  Providence,  Sam,  and  the  instinct  of  our  Sal.  In  lookift' 
over  our  family  papers,  of  father  and  hds  father,  she  found  we 
are  descendants  of  General  Van  Shleek,  that  came  over  with 
King  William  the  Dutchman,  when  he  conquered  England,  and 
was  created  Airl  of  Tunbridge,  as  a  reward  for  his  heroic  deeda^ 
Well,  in  course,  the  Van  SUeeks  caane  over  fpom  Holland  and 
settled  near  him,  and  my  grandfather  was  a  son  of  the  first 
Lord's  third  brother,  and  bein'  poor,  emigrated  to  America. 
Well,  in  time  the  Peerage  got  dormant  for  want  of  an  heir,  and 
we  bein'  in  America,  and  our  name  gottin'  altered  into  Slick,  that 
everlastin'  tyrant  George  the  Third,  gave  away  the  estate  to  a 
f&vonrite.  This,  Sir,  is  aa  dear  as  preaohin',  ifid  I  have  come 
over  to  claim  my  rights.  Do  yoxk  onderatand  that.  Sir?  you 
de^nerate  son  of  a  race  of  heroes  I  What  made  niy  veins  b'ile 
over  at  Bunker  Biil  ^-^-The  blood  of  the  Van  Shleeks !  What 
made  me  charge  the  British  aA  Peaoh  Orchard,  aad  Mud  Creek  ? 
— The  blood  of  the  Van  Shleeks !  What  made  me  a  hero  and  a 
gentleman  ? — The  nobo&ity  that  was  in  me  !  I  feel  it.  Sir,  I  feel 
it  here,'  puttin'  his  hand  on  his  side,  '  I  feel  it  heve,  beatin'  at 
my  heart  now,  old  aa  I  am,  hke  a  tattoo  on  a  drum* — I  am*  the 
rael  Airl  of  Tunbridge.' 

"  *  Oh,  dear,  dear/  sai»  I,  '  was  the  hke  of  this  ever  heerd  tell 
of  afore  ?' 

" '  Heerd  of  afore  ?'  sais  he,  '  to  be  sure  it  has  been.  America 
was  settled  by  younger  sons,  and  in  time  idl  the  great  estates 
have  come  to  'em,.lMiU;  they  have  been  passed  ovep^forgotten-^ 
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unknown— -or  cheated.  Webster,  Sir,  owns  Battle  Abbey,  and 
is  intarmined  to  have  it,  and  be  is  a  man  tbat  knows  tbe  law,  and 
can  plead  his  own  case.  There  can't  be  no  manner  of  doubt  our 
great  author  Cooper  is  the  rael  Airl  of  Shaftesbury.  A  friend  of 
mine  here,  who  knows  all  about  estates  and  titles,  told  me  so  him- 
self, and  says  for  five  pounds  he  could  put  him  on  the  right 
track  ;  and  he  is  a  man  can  be  depended  on,  for  he  has  helped 
many  a  feller  to  his  rights.  You  'd  be  astonished  if  you  know'd 
how  many  of  our  folks  are  noblemen,  or  related  to  'em  very  near. 
How  can  it  be  otherwise  in  natur*  ?  How  did  they  come  by  the 
same  name  if  they  wam't?  The  matter  of  five  pounds,  my 
friend  sais,  will  do  a  good  deal  sometimes,  provided  it 's  done 
secret.  In  all  these  thmgs,  mum 's  the  word  ; — no  blartin' — ^no 
cacklin'  afore  layin'  the  egg,  but  as  silent  as  the  grave.  Airl  of 
Tunbridge  !  it  don't  sound  bad,  does  it?' 

<' '  Well,'  sais  I,  '  father,'  for  I  found  opposite  would  n't  do  no 

longer ; — '  well,'  sais  I,  'father,  it  might  be  so  in  your  case  arter 
aU.'  -v^  J  . 

"  *  Might  be  so !'  sais  he  ;  '  I  tell  you  it  is  so.' 
***Well,  I  hope  so,'  sais  I,  *but  I  feel  overcome  with  the 
news ;  s'posin'  we  go  to  bed  now,  and  we  will  talk  it  over  to- 
morrow.' 

*'  *  Well,'  sais  he,  '  if  you  can  sleep  arter  this,  go  to  bed,  but 
Sara,  for  Heaven's  sake,  sleep  with  General  Wellington,  and 
talk  him  over ;  I  don't  care  a  d — ^n  for  the  Airl  of  Tunbridge, 
I'  want  to  change  it.  I  want  the  title  to  be  Bunker  HiU,  as 
he  is  of  Waterloo.  We  are  two  old  veteran  heroes,  and  ought 
to  be  two  great  nobs  together.  Sleep  with  him,  Sam,  for  Hea- 
ven's sake.  And  now,'  sais  he,  risin',  and  takin'  the  candle, 
*  open  the  door,  Sir,  and  clear  the  way  for  the  Lord- 


"  Oh,  dear !  dear ;  I  am  almost  crazed  myself.  Squire — aint  it 
shockin'  ?"  He  was  evidently  very  much  distressed,  I  had  never 
seen  him  so  much  moved  before,  and  therefore  endeavoured  to 
soothe  him  as  well  as  I  could. 

"  Stranger  things  than  that  have  happened,"  I  said,  **  Mr. 
Slick.  It  is  possible  your  father  may  be  right,  after  all,  although 
the  proof  to  substantiate  his  claim  may  be  unattainable.  It  is  not 
probable,  certainly,  but  it  is  by  no  means  impossible." 

*^  Then  you  think  there  may  be  something  in  it,  do  you  ?" 

"  Unquestionably  there  may  be,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is." 

*'But  you  think  there  may  be — eh  ?" 

*•  Certainly,  there  may  be." 

After  a  long  pause,  he  said :  **  I  don't  think  so  either.  Squire  s 
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I  believe  it's  only  bis  rayin' ;  but  if  there  was/'  striking  bis  fist 
on  the  table  with  great  energy,  *'  by  the  'tamal,  I  'd  spend  every 
cent  I  have  in  the  world,  to  have  my  rights.  No,  there  is 
nothin'  in  it,  but  if  there  was,  I'  d  have  it  if  I  died  for  it.  Airl 
of  Tunbridge !  well,  it  aint  so  coarse,  is  it  ?  I  wonder  if  the 
estate  would  come  back  too,  for  to  my  mind,  a  title  without  the 
rael  grit,  aint  worth  much, — is  it  ?  Airl  of  Tunbridge ! — heavens 
and  earth !  if  I  had  it,  wouldn't  I  make  your  fortin,  that 's  all ; 
I  hope  I  may  be  shot  if  I  'd  forget  old  friends.  Lord !  I  'd  make 
you  Governor- Gineral  to  Canady,  for  you  are  jist  the  boy  that 's 
fit  for  it— or  Lord  Nova  Scotia;  for  why  shouldn't  colonists 
come  in  for  their  share  of  good  things  as  well  as  these  d — ^ned 
monopoUsts  here ;  or  any  thin'  you  pleased  a' most.  Airl  of 
Tunbridge! — Oh,  it's  all  nonsense,  it  can't  be  true!  The  old 
man  was  always  mad  upon  somethin'  or  another,  and  now  he  js 
mad  on  this  p'int.  I  must  try  to  drive  it  out  of  his  head,  that 
is,  if  it  hante  no  bottom  ;  but  if  it  has,  I  'm  jist  the  boy  to  hang 
on  to  it,  till  I  get  it,  that 's  a  fact.  Well,  there  may  be  some- 
thin'  in  it,  as  you  say,  arter  all.  I  '11  tell  you  what,  there 's  no 
harm  in  inquirin',  at  any  rate.  I  '11  look  into  the  story  of  the 
'Airl  of  Tunbridge.'" 


CHAPTER  LX. 

ENGLISH    OBNTLEMEN. 


As  we  were  sitting  on  one  of  the  benches  in  the  park  at  Rich- 
mond to-day,  a  hvery  servant  passed  us,  with  an  air  of  self-pos- 
session and  importance  that  indicated  the  easy  dependence  of  his 
condition,  and  the  rank  or  affluence  of  his  master. 

''That,"  said  Mr.  Slick,  "is  what  I  call  ' a  rael  English  gen- 
tleman,' now.  He  lives  in  a  grand  house,  is  well  clad,  well  fed ; 
lots  of  lush  to  drink,  devilish  little  to  do,  and  no  care  about  com 
laws,  free-trade,  blowed-up  bankers,  run-away  lawyers,  smashed- 
down  tenants,  nor  nothin'.  The  mistress  is  kind  to  him,  'cause 
he  is  the  son  of  her  old  nurse ;  and  the  master  is  kind  to  him, 
'cause  his  father  and  grandfather  lived  with  his  father  and  grand- 
father ;  and  the  boys  are  kind  to  him,  'cause  he  always  takes 
their  part ;  and  the  maids  are  kind  to  him,  'cause  he  is  a  plaguy 
handsome,  free  and  easy  feller  (and  women  always  like  handsum 
men.  and  imnedent  men  though  thev  vow  they  don't) ;  and  the 
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butler  likes  bim,  'cause  be  can  drink  like  a  gentleman  and  never 
get  drank.  His  master  has  to  attend  eertain  hemes  in  the  Hoase 
of  Lords :  he  has  to  attend  certain  hours  in  his  master's  hons?. 
There  ain't  much  ^f^srence  is  there  ?  His^  master  loses  his  place 
if  the  Miaistiy  goes  oat ;  but  he  holds  on  to  his'n  all  the  same. 
Which  has  the  best  of  that?  Sis  master  takes  the  tour  of 
Europe,  so  does  he.  His  master  makes  all  the  arrangements 
and  pajs  all  the  expmses ;  he  don't  do  either.  Which  is  master 
or  servant  here  ?  His  young  master  fall&in  love  with  an  Italian 
opera  gal,  who  expects  enormous  presents  from  him ;  he  falls  in 
love  with  the  baf-maid,  who  expects  a  kiss  from  him.  One  is 
loved  for  his  money,  the  other  for  his  good  looksw  Who  is  the 
best  off?  When  has  master  returns,  he  has  lamed  where  the 
Alps  is,  and  which  side  of  them  Borne  is ;  so  has  he.  Who  is 
the  most  improved?  Whenever  it  rains,  his  master  sighs  for  the 
sunny  sky  of  Italy,  and  quotes  Refers  and  Byron.  He  d — ns 
the  climate  of  England  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  relies  on  his 
own  authority,  and  at  all  events  is  original.  The  only  difference 
is,  his  master  calls  the  castle  my  house,  he  calls  it  our  castle : 
his  master  says  my  park,  and  he  says  our  park.  It  is  more  dig- 
nified to  use  the  plural :  kings  always  do ;  it 's  a  royal  phrase, 
and  he  has  the  advantage  here.  He  is  the  fust  commoner  of 
England  too.  The  sarvants'  hall  is  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
has  its  rights  and  privileges,  and  is  plaguy  jealous  of  them  too. 
Let  his  master  give  any  ef  them' an  order  out  of  his  line,  and  see 
how  soon  he  votes  it  a  breach  of  privilege.  Let  him  order  the 
coachman,  as  the  horses  are  seldom  use^  to  put  them  to  the 
roller  and  roll  the  lawn.  '  I  can't  do  it.  Sir ;  I  couldn't  stand  it, 
I  should  never  hear  the  last  of  it ;  I  should  be  called  the  rcMok* 
coachman.'  The  master  laughs ;  he  kno^m  pwrogative  is  dan- 
gerous ground,  that  an  f^gluiiman  valae»  Magna  Charta,  and 
sais,  '  Very  well,  tell  Fanner  Hodge  to  do  it.'  If  a  vine  that 
hides  part  of  the  gable  of  a  coachrhouse,  busts  its  bondage,  and 
falls  tinilin'  o&  the  ground,  he  sals,  *  John,  you  have  nothin'  to 
do,  it  wouldn't  hurt  yoa,  when  you  see  sueli  a  thing  as  thia 
bose,  to  nail  it  up.  You  see  I  often  do-sudi  things  myself;  I 
am  not  above  it'  '  Ah !  it  may  do  for  you.  Sir ;  you  cwi  do  it  if 
you  like,  but  /  can't ;  I  should  lose  caste,  I  should  be  called  the 
gardener's  coachman.'  '  Well,  well !  you  axe  a  blockliead ;  nef«r 
mind.' 

/'Look  at  <^e  lady's-maid ;  she  is  twice  as  handsuin  as  her 
mi^ress,  because  she  worked  when  she  was  young,  had  pkatr  of 
exercise  and  simple  dieiy  and  kept  early  hours,  and  is  ML  of 
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kealth  and  gfiiritfl ;  she  dresses  twke  as  fine^  has  twice  as  manj 
airs,  ufles  twice  as  hard  words,  and  is  twice  as  proud  too.  And 
what  has  « Ae  to  do  ?  Her  mistress  is  one  of  the  maids  in  waitin' 
on  the  Qttseu ;  she  is  maid  in  waitin^  on  her  mistress.  Who  has 
to  mind  her  p's  and  q's  most,  I  wonder  ?  Her  mistress  don't 
often  ^peak  till  she  is  spok^a  to  ia  ^ht  pajace ;  she  speaks  when 
she  pleases.  Her  mistress  flatters  delicately  ;  she  does  the  same 
if  she  chooses,  and  if  not  she  don't  take  the  trouhle.  Her  mis- 
tresa  i»  expeeted  to  he  affable  to  her  equals,  considerate  and  kind 
to  her  inlenor^  and  humane  and  clwritable  to  the  poor.  All 
sorts  of  tlungs  are  expected  of  and  from  her.  Bat  she  can 
skrimage  with  h£r  eqwla^  be  saray  to  her  iBferiors,  aad  seomy 
to  l^e  poor  if  she  hkes.  It  is  not  h&i  duty  to  do  all  these 
things,  tho'  it  is  her  mistress's,  and  she  stands  on  her  rights* 
Her  mistress's  interest  at  eourt  is  solieited  where  she  can  do  but 
little  at  last;  the  wodd  oyeryalya  it  amaeia'lj.  Her  interest 
with  her  mistress  is  axed  for,  where  she  can  do  a  great  deal. 
Th^re  is  no  mistdce  ahoat  that.  Her  mistress,  when  on  duty, 
aaia  yes  or  no,  as  a  matter  of  course.  She  cMi't  go  wrong  if  ^e 
follows  the  fugleman.  There  must  be  but  one  opinion  at  the 
palace.  The  decision  of  a  Queen,  like  that  of  a  Pope,  don't 
admit  of  no  noacoiicmrrin'.  But  she  can  do  as  she  pleases,  and 
is  equally  sartin  of  success.  She  cries  up  her  mistress's  new 
dress,  her  looks^  her  entiein.'  appearance,  ber  perfect  elegance. 
She  is  agreeable,  and  a  present  rewards  tiie  honest  thoughts  of 
her  simple  heart.  She  disapproves  the  colour,  the  texture,  the 
bec<»nin'nes6  of  the  last  new  cbess.  It  don't  snit  her  compl^cm^ 
it  don't  set  well,  it  don't  show  off  the  figure^  it 's  not  fit  for  her 
lady.  She  says  she  raelly  thinks  so,  and  she  is  seldom  mistaken. 
The  dress  is  condemned  and  given  to  her :  she  is  safe  any  way. — 
Happy  gal  t  remain  aa  you  be,  till  the  butt  eend  of  time :  it 's 
better  to  have  a  mistress  than  a  master.  Take  a  fool's  advice  for 
oncet,  and  never  marry ;  whoever  gits  you  will  have  his  hands 
fdlk  in  the  hatter-breakia',  I  know ;  who  the  devil  could  give  you 
a  mottthi  keep  you  from  ^yin',  or  kickin',  or  rearin',  or  boltin'  ? 
.  A  mistress  has  a  light  bridle-hand,  don't  curb  up  too  short,  and 
caoii  manage  you  easy :  but  a  man — Lord  a  massy !  you'd  throw 
liim  the  fust  spring  and  kick  you  give,  and  break  his  neck,  I 
know. — Oh,  iheise  are  the- gentlemen  tuod  ladies  of  England  ;  these 
are  the  people  for  whom  thei^per  and  lower  orders  were  bom — 
one  to  find  money  and  the  other  to  work  for  'em^  Next  to  bein' 
the  duke,  I'd  sooner  be  coachman  to  a  gentleman  thfU;  sports  a 
fiiu94nrhand  than  any  thin'  I  know  of  to  England ;  four  spanking 
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sneezin'  bosses  that  knows  how  to  pick  up  miles  and  throw  'em 
behind  'em  in  style — g'long  jou  skunks,  and  turn  out  jour  toes 
pretty — whist — that's  the  ticket ; — streak  it  ofiF  like  'iled  light- 
ning, my  fox-tails :  skrew  it  up  tight,  lock  down  the  safety- 
Talve,  and  clap  all  steam  on,  my  busters ;  don't  touch  the  ground, 
jist  skim  it  like  hawks,  and  leave  no  trail ;  go  a-head  handsum, 
ray  old  clays :  yes !  the  sarvants  are  the  ^  Gentlemen  of  Eng* 
land,'  they  live  like  fightin'  cocks,  and  yet  you  hear  them 
infamal  rascals,  the  Radicals,  callin'  these  indulgent  masters 
tyrants,  endeavourin'  to  make  these  happy  critturs  hate  the  hand 
that  feeds  them,  telling  these  pampered  gentlemen  they  are  robbed 
of  their  rights,  and  how  happy  they  'd  all  be  if  they  lost  their 
places,  and  only  had  vote  by  bsdlot  and  univarsal  suffrage.  ^What 
everlastin'  d — d  rascals  they  must  be !" 

"  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Hopewell,  "  I  am  surprised  at  you.  I  am 
shocked  to  hear  you  talk  that  way ;  how  often  must  I  reprore 
you  for  swearing  ?" 

''Well,  it's  enough  to  make  a  feller  swear,  to  find  critturs 
fools  enough,  rogues  enough,  and  wicked  enough,  to  cut  apart 
nateral  ties,  to  preach  family  treason,  ill-will  and  hatred  among 


men." 


(( 


Nothing  is  so  bad,  Sam,"  he  replied,  "  as  to  justify  swearing. 
Before  we  attempt  to  reform  others,  we  had  better  reform  our- 
selves; a  profane  man  is  a  poor  preacher  of  moraUty." 

''  I  know  it  is  a  foolish  practice.  Minister,"  said  Mr.  Slick, 
**and  I've  ginn  it  over  this  good  while.  I've  never  swore 
scarcely  since  I  heard  that  story  of  the  Governor  to  Nova  Scotia. 
One  of  their  Governors  was  a  military  man,  a  fine,  kind-hearted, 
'generous  old  veteran  as  ever  was,  but  he  swore,  every  few  words 
he  said,  like  any  thin' ;  not  profane-like  or  cross,  but  jist  a  handy 
sort  of  good-humoured  oath.    He  kinder  couldn't  help  it. 

"  One  day  on  board  the  steam-boat  a-crossing  the  harbour  to 
Dartmouth,  I  heerd  the  Squire  here  say  to  him,  '  We  ought  to 
have  another  church  to  Halifax,  Sir  Thomas,'  sais  he,  *  some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood  of  Government  House.  St.  Pad's 
is  not  half  large  enough  for  the  congregation.'  '  So  I  think,' 
sais  the  Governor,  '  and  I  told  the  Bishop  so ;  but  the  Bishop 
sais  to  me, — I  know  that  d — d  well.  Sir  Thomas,  but  where  the 
devil  is  the  money  to  come  from  ?  If  I  could  find  the  meansy  by 
G — d  you  should  soon  have  a  church.* 

"  He  never  could  tell  a  story  without  puttin'  an  oath  into  eveiT 
one's  mouth,  whether  it  was  a  bishop  or  any  one  else.  But  oath 
or  no  oath,  he  was  a  good  old  man  that,  and  he  was  liked  bj  ewtrj 
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man  in  the  province,  except  by  them  it's  no  great  credit  to  be 
praised  by." 

^*  Your  apologies,  Sam,"  he  said,  "  seldom  mend  the  matter. 
Reproving  you  makes  you  offend  more ;  it  is  like  interrupting  a 
man  in  speaking  who  wanders  from  his  point,  or  who  is  arguing 
wrong ;  you  only  lose  time,  for  hd  speaks  longer  than  he  other- 
wise would.     I  won't  reprove,  therefore,  but  I  ask  your  forbear- 
ance as  a  favour.    Yes,  I  agree  with  you  as  to  servants  here, — I 
like  the  relative  condition  of  master  and  servant  in  this  country. 
There  is  something  to  an  American  or  a  colonist  quite  touching 
in  it — it  is  a  sort  of  patriarchal  tie.     But  alas !  I  fear  it  is  not 
what  it  was ;  as  you  say,  the  poison  diffused  through  the  country 
by  reformers  and  radicals  has  done  its  work ;  it  has  weakened 
the   attachment  of  the  servant  to  his  master ;    it  has  created 
mutual  distrust,  and  dissolved  in  a  great  measure  what  I  may  call 
the  family  tie  between  them.     Enfeebled  and  diluted,  however, 
as  the  feeling  is  in  general,  it  is  still  so  different  from  what  exists 
among  us,  that  there  is  no  one  thing  whatever  that  has  come 
under  my  observation  that  has  given  me  so  much  gratification  as 
the  relation  of  master  and  servant — the  kindness  and  paternal 
regard  of  the  one,  and  the  affectionate  and  respectful  attachment 
of  the  other.     I  do  not  say  in  all  cases,  because  it  is  going  out ; 
it  is  not  to  be  found  among  the  mushroom  rich — the  cotton  lords 
the  novi  homines,  et  hoc  genus  omne ; — but  among  the  nobihty  and 
the  old  gentij,  and  some  families  of  the  middle  classes,  it  is  still 
to  be  found  m  a  form  that  cannot  be  contemplated  by  a  philan- 
thropist without  great  satisfaction.     In  many  cases  the  servants 
have  been  born  on  the  estates,  and  their  forefathers  have  held 
the  same  situation  in  the  family  of  their  master's  ancestors  as 
they  do. 

**  Their  interests,  their  traditions,  their  feelings,  and  sympa- 
thies are  identified  with  those  of  the  *  house.'  They  participate 
in  their  master's  honours,  they  are  jealous  in  supporting  his  rank, 
as  if  it  was  in  part  their  own,  and  they  feel  that  their  advance- 
ment is  connected  with  his  promotion.  They  form  a  class — from 
that  class  they  do  not  expect  or  desire  to  be  removed.  Their 
hopes  and  affections,  therefore,  are  blended  with  those  of  their 
employers.  With  us  it  is  always  a  temporary  engagement — 
hope  looks  beyond  it,  and  economy  furnishes  the  means  of  extri- 
cation. It  is  like  a  builder's  contract :  he  furnishes  you  with 
certain  work — you  pay  a  certain  stipulated  price ;  when  the 
engagement  is  fulfilled,  you  have  nothing  further  to  say  to  each 
other.    There  is  no  favour  conferred  on  either  side. 
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"  Txmcbaalitj,  and  not  tlundcs  are  expected.  It  u  a  eoU  aad 
mercenary  bargain,  in  which  there  is  a  constant  struggle ;  on  one 
side  to  r^reaa  the  adnnce  of  familiarity^  and  on  the  other  to 
fesist  the  eneroaiihmeiits  of  pnde.  The  market  price  onlj  is 
grren  by  the  naster,  and  of  coiurse  the  kast  service  t etiumed,  that 
is  compatible  with  the  tenos  of  the  bargain.  The  supply  does 
not  eqnal  the  demand,  and  the  quality  of  the  airticle  does  not 
correspond  irilii  the  price.  Those  who  have  been  servants 
seldom  look  back  with  eomplatceacy  on  their  former  masters. 
They  feel  no  gmtitode  to  them  Idf  having  fuiiauhed  them  with 
the  means  of  succeeding  in  the  world,  but  they  regard  them  with 
dislike,  becanse  they  are  possessed  of  a  secret  which  they  would 
have  to  be  forgotten  by  all, — that  they  tm.ee  were  household 
servants. 

"  As  our  population  becomes  more  dense,  tlus  peculiarity  wiH 
disappear,  and  the  relation  wifl  natoirally  more  neariy  resemble 
that  which  exists  in  £nrope.  There  has  already  been  a  decided 
improvement  within  the  last  twenty  years  from  ibis  cause.  Yes  I 
I  like  the  relative  condition  of  maater  and  serrant  here  amazingly 
-^the  kindness,  mildness,  indalgence  and  exactness  of  the  master, 
— the  cheerAiInesB,  respeetlukiess,  punctuality  and  regard  of  the 
servant, — ^the  strengtiii)  the  dusability,  aiBid  the  nature  ai  the 
eonnexion.  As  I  sfod  berate,  there  is  a  patriarchal  leeHng  ahoat 
it  that  tooehes  me.     I  love  them  botii.'' 

''WeH,  so  do  I  tooy''  said  Mr.  Shdc,,  ''it's  a  grei^  comlbrt  is 
a  good  help  that  ondeistands  his  woric  and  does  it,  and  ain't 
above  it.  1  mast  say  I  don't  like  to  see  a  erittur  sit  down  when 
I'm  at  dinner,  and  read  the  paper,  like  a  Yarmonter  we  had 
oncet.  When  father  asked  him  to  change  a  plate — '  Squire,' 
sais  he,  '  I  came  as  a  help,  not  as  a  sarvant ;  if  you  want  one 
o'  them,  get  a  Britisher,  or  a  nigger.  I  reckon  I  am  a  free  and 
enlightened  citisen,  as  good  as  you  be.  Sarvants  are  crittuis 
that  don't  grow  in  onr  backwoods,  and  if  you  take  me  for  one 
you  are  mistaken  in  this,  ehiic^  thaf  s  all.  If  you  want  me  to 
work,  I'll  work ;  if  jta  want  me  to  wnt  on  yon,  you'll  wait  lor 
me  a  long  time  fust,  I  calkelate.'  No,  Squire,  we  hante  got  no 
sarvants,  we  've  only  got  helps.  The  Britidki  have  got  aarrants^ 
and  then  they  are  a  'nation  sight  better  than  helps,  tho'  they  aie 
a  little  proud  and  sarsy  sometimes,  but  I  don't  wonder,  for  they 
are  actilly  the  Gentlemen  of  England,  that's  a  fact." 
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CHAPTER  LXI. 

BNGLZBH     NI66BES. 

"Yes/'  said  Mr.  Slick,  pursuing  the  same  subject  of  con- 
versation ;  "  I  like  the  English  sarvant.  Sarvice  is  a  trade  here, 
and  a  house-help  sarves  aa  apprenticeship  to  it,  is  master  of  his 
work^  aud  cmderstauds  his  business.  He  don't  feel  kinder 
degraded  by  it,  and  ab't  therefore  above  it.  NotMu'  ain't  so 
bad  as  a  crittuf  beiu'  above  his  business.  He  is  a  part  of  his 
master  here.  Among  other  folks'  sarvauts  he  takes  his  master's 
title.  See  these  two  fellers  meet  now,  aud  hear  them. — '  Ah, 
Jjothian  I  how  are  jou  V  *  All  right ;  how  are  you,  Douro  ?  It 's 
an  age  sinee  I  saw  you.'  Ain't  that  dxoU  now?  A  cotton- 
apinner's  sarvant  is  a  snob  to  these  folks.  He  ain't  a  man  of 
fashion.  They  don't  know  him — he  uses  a  tallow  candle,  and 
drinks  beer ;  he  aint  a  fit  associate  for  one  who  uses  a  wax,  and 
drinks  wine«  They  ha.Te  their  raxkk  and  position  in  society  as 
weU  as  their  mastev6»  them  fellers ;  and  to  my  mind  they  are  the 
best  oS  of  the  two,  for  they  have  no  care.  Yes»  they  are  fax 
above  our  helps,  I  must  say ;  but  their  mislbrtunate  niggers  here 
are  a  long  ehaUc  below  our  slaves  to  the  south,  aad  the  cotton* 
manufacturers  are  a  thousand  times  harder  task-masters  than  our 
cotton  planters,  that's  a  &et/' 

^'  Negroes!'*  I  said  in  some  astonishment;  *' why,  surely  you 
are  aware  tot  hwre  emaneipated  our  negroes*  We  have  no 
slayes." 

"•  Gom«,  Squive,"  said  he,  '^now  don't  git  your  back  i:^  with 
me;  but  for  goodness  gracious  sake  never  say  we.  It  would 
make  folks  snieker  here  to  hear  you  say  that.  It's  as  bad  as  a 
sarrant  sayin'  *our  eastle' — 'our  park' — *our  pictur'  gallery,' 
and  60  on.  What  ri^ht  have  you  to  say  '  We  y  Tou  ain't  an 
En^ahman,  and  old  Bull  won't  thank  you  for  your  familiarity, 
I  know.  You  had  better  say,  '  Our  army,'  tho'  you  have  nothin' 
to  do  with  it ;  or  '  our  navy,'  tho'  you  form  no  part  of  it ;  or 
'  oar  House  of  Lords,'  and  you  can't  boast  one  Lord ;  or  '  our 
House  of  Commons,'  and  you  hante  a  single  blessed  member 
there ;  or  *  our  authors,' — ^well,  p'raps  you  may  say  that,  because 
you  are  an  exception  :  but  the  only  reason  you  wam't  shot,  was, 
that  you  vras  the  fust  colonial  bird  that  flew  across  the  Atlantic, 
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and  jovL  was  saved  as  a  curiosity,  and  will  be  stuffed  some  day 
or  another,  and  stuck  up  in  a  museum.     The  next  one  will  be 
pinked,  for  fear  he  should  cross  the  breed.— r*  Our !'  heavens  and 
airth !  I  wonder  you  hante  too  much  pride  to  say  that ;  it 's  too 
sarvanty  for  the  like  o'  you.     How  can  you  call  yourself  a  part 
of  an  empire,  in  the  government  of  which  you  have  no  voice  ? — 
from  whose  honours  you  are  excluded,  from  whose  sarvice  you 
are  shut  out  ? — by  whom  you  are  looked  on  as  a  consumer  of 
iron  and  cotton  goods,  as  a  hewer  of  wood  for  the  timber  market, 
a  curer  of  fish  to  freight  their  vessels — as  worth  havin',  because 
you  afford  a  station  for  an  admiral,  a  place  for  a  governor,  a 
command  for  a  gineral ;  because,  like  the  stone  steps  to  a  haU 
door,   you  enable  others  to  rise,  but  never  move  yourselves. 
'  Our  !*     It  makes  me  curl  inwardly  to  hear  you  use  that  word 
*  Our.'     I  '11  tell  you  what  a  colonial  *  Our'  is.     I  '11  tell  you 
what  awaits  you :  in  the  process  of  a  few  years,  after  your  death, 
all  your  family  will  probably  sink  into  the  class  of  labourers. 
Some  on  'em  may  struggle  on  for  a  while,  and  maintain  the 
position  you  have;  but  it  won't  be  long.     Down,  down,  down 
they  must  go ;  rise  they  never  can.     It  is  as  impossible  for  a 
colonist  to  rise  above  the  surface,  as  for  a  stone  to  float  on  a 
river.     Every  one  knows  this  but  yourself,  and  that  is  the  reason 
gentlemen  will  not  go  and  live  among  you.     They  lose  caste — 
they  descend  on  the  scale  of  life — they  cease  to  be  Komans.     Din 
this  for  ever  in  the  ears  of  British  statesmen :  tell  them  to  make 
you  Englishmen,  or  to  give  you  a  Royal  Prince  for  a  King,  and 
make  you  a  new  people.     But  that  to  be  made  fun  of  by  the 
Yankees,  to  be  looked  down  upon  by  the  English,  and  to  be 
despised  by  yourselves,  is  a  condition  that  you  only  desarve  as 
long  as  you  tolerate  it.     No,  don'.t  use  that  word  '  Our'  till  you 
are  entitled  to  it.     Be  formal,  and  everlastin'  polite.    Say  '  your' 
empire,  'your'   army,   &c. ;   and  never  strut  under  borrowed 
feathers,  and  say  *  our,*  till  you  can  point  to  your  own  members 
in  both  houses  of  Parliament — to  your  own  countrymen  filiin* 
such  posts  in  the  imperial  sarvice  as  they  are  qualified  for  bv 
their  talents,   or  entitled  to  in  right 'of  the  population  thev 
represent ;  and  if  anybody  is  struck  up  of  a  heap  by  your  sayin' 
'  yours'  instead  of  *  ours,'  tell  them  the  reason  ;  say — that  was 
a  lesson  I  learnt  from  Sam  Slick,   the  clockmaker ;    and  one 
thing  is  sartin,  to  give  the  devil  his  due,  that  feller  was   'no 
fool,'  at  any  rate.     But  to  git  back  to  what  we  was  ap-talkin'  of. 
We  have  two  kinds  of  niggers  in  the  States — free  niters  and 
"ea.    In  the  north  they  are  all  free,  in  the  souUi  aH  in 
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bondage.     Now  the  free  nigger  may  be  a  member  of  Congress, 

bat  he  can't  get  there ;  he  may  be  President,  but  he  guesses  he 

can't ;  and  he  reckons  right.     He  may  marry  Tyler's  darter,  but 

she  won't  have  him ;  he  may  be  embassador  to  the  Court  of 

St.  James's,  Victoria,  if  he  could  be  only  appointed;  or  he  may 

command  the  army  or  the  navy  if  they'd  only  let  him — that's 

his  condition.     The  slave  is  a  slave,  and  that's  his  condition. 

Now  the  English  have  two  sorts  of  niggers — American  colonists, 

who  are  free  white  niggers;   and  manufacturers'  labourers  at 

home,  and  they  are  white  slave  niggers.    A  white  colonist,  like 

our  free  black  nigger,  may  be  a  member  of  Parliament,  but  he 

can't  get  there ;  he  may  be  a  governor,  but  he  guesses  he  can't, 

and  he  guesses  right;  he  may  marry  an  English  nobleman's 

darter,  if  she'd  only  have  him ;  he  may  be  an  embassador  to  our 

Court  at  Washington,  if  he  could  be  only  appointed ;  he  may 

command  the  army  or  the  fleet,  if  he  had  the  commission ;  and 

that 's  his  condition. — ^A  colonist  and  a  free  nigger  don't  differ 

in  anythin'  but  color ;  both  have  naked  rights,  but  they  have  no 

power  given  'em  to  clothe  those  rights,  and  that 's  the  naked 

truth. 

•*  Your  blockheads  of  Liberals  to  Canada,  are  for  ever  yelpin* 
about  'sponsible  government ;  if  it  was  all  they  think  it  is,  what 
would  be  the  good  of  it?      Now,  I'll  tell  you  the  remedy. 
Don't  repeal  the  Union,  lay  down  your  life  fust,  but  have  a 
closer  umon*.     Let  'em  form  a  Colonial  council  board  to  London, 
and  appoint  some  colonists  to  it,  that  they  may  feel  they  have 
some  voice  in  the  government  of  the  empire.    Let  'em  raise 
provincial  regiments,  and  officer  them  with  natives,  that  you  may 
hare  somethin'  to  do  with  the  army*     Let  'em  have  some  man- 
of-war  devoted  to  Colony  offices,  that  you  may  have  somethin' 
to  do  with  the  navy.     All  you've  got  in  that  line  is  a  miserable 
little  cutter,  paid  by  yourselves,  commanded  by  one  of  yourselves. 
Captain  Darby  :  and  he  has  sot  a  proper  pattern  to  your  navy. 
He  has  seized  more  Yankee  vessels  in  the  last  seven  years  for 
breakin'   the  fish  treaty,  than    all  the  admirals  and  all  the 
squadrons  on  the  American  coast  has,  put  together  twice  over. 
He  and  his  vessel  costs  you  a  few  hundred  a-year ;  them  fleets 
durin'  that  time  has  cost  more  nor  all  Halifax  would  sell  for 
io-morrow,  if  put  up  to  vandu.     He  desarves  a  feather  in  his 
cap  from  your  Government,  which  he  won't  get,  and  a  tar-jacket 
covered  with  feathers  from  us,  which  he  is  very  likely  to  get. 
"Xes,  have  some  man-o'-wa:^  there  with  colony  officers  like  him^ 
tlien  say  '  our  navy/  if  you  like.    Remove  the  restrictions  or 
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Qfiiom»l  olesfgj^  so  t)ial  if  they  deMrv9  pf^motioii  in  the  damA 
to  Britaio,  t£e  j  oeedaH  be  sbiit  out  anoong  big^  bogs»  black  logs^ 
miA  thick  fog9«  for  ^9t  mA.  ew&ti  and  thea  it  iaate  the  Chnnih 
of  UnglancU  W  'our  eburch/  If  there  i»  a  &Uer  everiastin' 
»ti>€iig  in  a  colony^  d^n't  vaake  it  hW  interesti  to  wiastlemtha 
Goyernor ;  but  send  him  to.  anothev  pNmnoe^.  and  i»Ake  Um  one 
himself.  Le^i  'em  have  a*  Member  ta  PariJamenft,  and  Ite  11^  be 
a  safetj  ytivei  to  let  off  slieam.  It's  then  'onr  FarliAmeat' 
Open  the  door  tQ<  jenogstera.  and  let  'em  aee  stac9»  nbhont, 
garters,  eovmi^  and  all  a4>angin'  np  agin  the  wall,  and  ^n^n 
their  mouths  w«ber,  andthey  liok  thehr  ehopeas  if  they 'dhke 
a  taste  of  tbem»  then  say, — '  Now-  d — n  yon,  go  ft*head  and  win 
'em,  andif  y4)n  mn  the  raee  you  shall  have 'em,  and  if  you  lose* 
turn  to»  imperii  some  gnatleniien  and  iotpvove  the.  breed,  and  miad 
yonr  traimn'>  and  trj;  agin ;  all  yon  geit  to  do»  is-  to  win.  Go 
arhead,  I  '11  bet  on  you,  if  yen  try.  I^et  'death  or  yictory'  be 
yonr  colony  mottet — ^Westminster  Abbey  as-  this  Honse  q£  Lords. 
60  a-head,  my  young  'eoens>.  wabe  snakes,  and  walk  yomr  ehaiks, 
streak  it  off  like  'iled  lightjenin',.  and  whee^v  gets  in,  ftni^  wins. 
Yes,  that 's  the  remedy.    But  now  they  have  no  chance. 

**  Now>  as  to  the  manufactnrin'  slave,  letfa  leek  at  the  peer 
deri^  ^r  I  pity  him>  and  I  despise  and  hate,  his  donble-meed^ 
iron-hearted,  radical  vSlanons»  low-bied,  tysant,  of  a  masteit,  as 
I  do  a  rattliesnake.  Oh  I  he  is.  diffeoent  from  aU  the  sasrastoin 
Ea^luid ;  all  other  sarvants  are  well  off-*^mQst  too  w^  otK  i£ 
any  thin',  foi  they  are  pem^ptered.  But  these  poof  crittoxs  1  oh! 
their  lot  is  a  hard  oner^noife  from  the  Corn-laws,  aa  their  Badksl 
employes  teU  'emr*-not  becanse  they  have  not,  nniy«^  snffiiige, 
aa  demagogues  teU  'eni^«-^nor  beeauee  there  are  Bishops  who  war 
lawn  sleevea  instead  of  eotton  ones,  as  the  Dissenters  t^  'en*-* 
but  because  there  is  ft  law  of  natur'  yiolated,  in  their  case»  The 
hawk,  the  shark,  and  the  tiger;  the  bird,  the  fish,  and  the 
beast,  eyea  the  reas<E»Bin'  bi;«te^  man,  each  and  all  feed,  nuitnie, 
and  protect,  those  they  spawn,  hatch,  or  breed.  It's  a  law 
written  in  the  wovka  of  God.  They  haye  it  in  instinct,  and  &uii 
it  in  reason,  and  necessity  and  affiectien  are  its  roots  and  f<Hin» 
dation.  The  manufacturer  alone  obeys  no  instinct,  won't  Ustea 
to  no  reason,,  don't  see  no  neces^ty,  and  hante  got  no  aGBections. 
He  calls  together  the  poor,  and  g^ves  them  artificial  powers, 
unfita  them  for  all  o|;her  pursuits,  works  them  to  th^r  utmast, 
fobs  all  the  profits*  of  their  labour,  and  when  he  is  too  rich  and 
^  proud  to  progress,  or  when  bad  spekelations  has  rtdncd  hioik 
desarts  these  unfortunate  wretches  whom  he  has 
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used  up,  and  niiiied,  and  leiwre»  tbem  to  God  aad  ikeir  connity 

to  provide  for.  But  thatain/t  aU  nother,  he  finsi  sets  tbem  a^  the 

House  of  God  and:  his  Ministers^  (the  &olf  Chuvoh,  tooy  in  the 

whole  ^world,  that  is  the  Church  of  the  poof — the  Church  of 

England,  the  f\ist  duty  of  which  is<  to  provicfe  f«r  the  instmction. 

of  the  poor  at  tbs  expense  of  the  rioh>)  and  then  he  sots  them 

i^in.  tdie  famnei^  who  at  last  has  to  feed  ffiiid  provide  for  tbem  in 

their  day  of  trouble.    What  »  henid  system.!  he  first  starves 

their  bodiss^  and  thasi  p'isena  their  miad»^^he  ruins  theni5  body 

and  soul.     Guess,  I  needn't  teU  you,  what  this>  gonj  is?— he  is 

a  Liberal ;  he  is  rich,  and  hates  those  that  fure  richer ;.  he  is 

proud,  and  hates  those  of  flii|»erior    station.     His  means  are 

beyond  Ms  rank ;  his  education  and  breedin'  is  below  that  of 

the  aristocracy.     Hie  ain- 1  satisfied  with  his  own  position,  for  he 

is  able'  to  vie  with  his  superiors;  he  is  dissaitisfied  with  theirs 

becanise  he  can't  come  it.     He  ifr  ashamed:  to  own  this,  his  real 

motiTC,  he  therefore  oalifl  in>  principle  tohis.aidl     He  is  then, 

from  principle,  a  Reformer,  aod  und^r  tibat  pvetty  word  does  all 

the  mischief  tO/ society  be  oaa. 

'''Then  ootnes  to  his  aid».  for  ^pxteB  of  E^eeoh,  the  bread 
of  the  poor,  the-  staryin'  maa'»  loa4  the  mdder's  mite,  the 
orpfasmf  s  mouldy  erust.  If  hie  lowers  the  price  of  com,  he  lowers 
wflges.  £f  h6  Ldwcss  wages^  he  curtails  his  annual'  outlay  ;  the 
pocur  is'  made  poorer,,but'  the  unfoirtuiiaitewret&h  is  too  ignorant  to 
know  this.  Be  is^macb  richer  himself,  and  he  is  wide  awake. 
It  won't  do  to  say  idl  this,  so  he  ups  with  his  ^eakin'  trumpet, 
and  hails  principle  agin  to*  oonToy  hinu  He  is  an  Atnti- Corn- 
Law  leaguer  on  principk;  he  is  agin  agricultural  monopoly,  the 
proteetrve  system,  the  landed*  ^ntry.  He  is  the  friend  of  the 
poor:  What  a  super-superior  villuB  he  is! — he  first  cheats  and 
then:  mocks  the  poor,  and  jist  ups  and  asks-  the  blessin'  of  God 
on;  his  enterprise,  by  the  aid  of  fanatical,  furious  and  seditious 
strollinf  preadiersi,  Did  you  ever  hear  the  hhe  of  that,,  Squire  ?" 
*^  Never,"  I  said<,  "  but  once." 
'*  And.  when  was  that  V* 

**  Never  mind< — go  on.  with  your  description  ;  you  are  eloquent 
to-day." 

"No;  I  wont  go  on  one  single  blessed  step  if  you  don't  tell 
me, — ^it  's  some  fling  at  u»  I  know,  or  you  wouldn?t  hum  and 
haw  that  way. .  Now,  come  out  with  it — I'll  give  you  as  good  as 
you  send,  I  know.     What  did  you  ever  know  equal  to  that  ?" 

**  I  knew  youp  Government  maintain  liately,  that  on  the  high 
seas  the  flag  of  liberty  should  protect  a.  cai^  of  skves^     It  just 
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occurred  to  me,  that  liberty  at  the  mast-head,  and  slavery  in  the 
hold,  resembled  the  conduct  of  the  manufacturer,  who,  while  he 
oppressed  the  poor,  affected  to  be  devoted  to  their  cause/' 

"  I  thought  so,  Squire,  but  you  missed  the  mark  that  time,  so 
clap  in  another  ball,  and  try  your  hand  agin.     The  Prince  de 
Joinville  boarded  one  o'  your  gun  brigs  not  long  ago  (mind  you, 
not  a  tradin'  vessel,  but  a  man-o*-war)  and  took  her  pilot  oat  of 
her  to  steer  his  ship.     Now  if  your  naval  man  had  a-seized  the 
French  officer  by  the  cape  of  his  coat  with  one  hand,  and  the 
seat  of  his  breeches  with  the  other,  and  chucked  him  head  and 
heels  overboard,  and  taught  him  the  new  game  of  leap  Frog,  as  he 
had  ought  to  have  done,  you'd  a  know'd  a  little  better  than  to  ax  us 
to  let  your  folks  board  our  vessels.     It  don't  become  you  British  to 
talk  about  right  o'  sarch  arter  that.  I  guess  we  are  even  now — ain't 
we  }    Yes,  I  pity  these  poor  ignorant  devils,  the  English  niggers, 
I  do  from  my  soul.     If  our  slaves  are  old  or  infirm,  or  ill,  their 
master  keeps  them,  and  keeps  them  kindly  too.     It  is  both  his 
interest  to  take  care  of  their  health,  and  his  duty  to  prqvide  for 
'em  if  ill.     He  knows  his  niggers,  and  they  know  him.     They 
don't  work  like  a  white  man.     They  know  they  must  be  fed, 
whether  they  work  or  not.     White  niggers  know  they   must 
starve  if  they  don't.     Our  fellers  dance  and  sing  like  crickets. 
Your  fellers'  hearts  is  too  heavy  to  sine,  and  their  limbs  too 
tired  to  dance.      A  common  interest  bmds    our   master  and 
slave.   There  is  no  tie  between  the  English  factor  and  his  nigger. 
He  don't  know  his  men  by  sight — they  don't  know  him  but  by 
name.     Our  folks  are  and  must  be  kind.    Yours  ain't,  and 
needn't  be.     They  pretend  then,  and  in  that  pretence  become 
powerful,  'cause  they  have  the  masses  with  them.     Cunnin'  as 
foxes  them  critters,  too.  They  know  some  one  would  take  up  the 
cause  of  them  niggers,  and  therefore  thejr  put  them  on  a  false 
scent — ^pretend  to  fight  their  battles  and,  mstead  of  waitin'  to  be 
attacked,  fall  to  and  attack  the  poor  farmer ;  while  the  owners  ot 
England,  therefore,  are  a-defendin'  of  themselves  from  the  onjust 
charge  of  oppressin'  the  poor,  these  critturs  are  plunderin'  the 
poor  like  winky.    Ah!   Squire,   they  want  protectin'  —  there 
should  be  cruisers  sent  into  those  manufacturin'   seas.      The 
hulks  there  are  under  your  own  flag — ^board  them — examine 
them.     If  the  thumb-screws  are  there,  tuck  up  some   of  the 
cotton    Lords    with    their     own    cotton    ropes  —  that  's  the 
ticket.   Sir,  ventilate  the  ships — see  the  owners  have  laid  in 
^  good  stock  of  provisions  for  a  long  voyage,  that  the  crittnn 
I't  too  crowded,  that  they  have  prayers  every  Sunday.' 
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"  Very  good,  Sam/*  said  Mr.  Hopewell ;  **  your  heart  's  in 
the  right  place,  Sam.  I  like  to  hear  yon  talk  that  way  ;  and  let 
the  chaplain  not  be  the  barber  or  shoemaker,  but  a  learned, 
pious,  loyal  man  of  the  Church  of  England ;  let  him " 

"Let  them/*  said  Mr.  Slick,  ''take  care  no  crittur  talks 
mutinous  to  them — ^no  chartism — no  radicalism — no  agitation — 
no  settin'  of  them  agin'  their  real  friends,  and  p'isonin'  of  their 
minds.  If  there  is  any  chaps  a  doin'  of  this,  up  with  them  in  a 
minute,  and  let  the  boatswain  lay  three  dozen  into  'em,  in  rael 
wide  awake  aimest ;  and  while  they  are  in  hospital,  get  some  of 
the  cheap  bread  they  talk  so  much  about.  (Did  you  ever  see  it. 
Squire?  It's  as  black  as  if  it  had  dropt  into  a  dye-tub — as 
coarse  as  sawdust — ^so  hard,  mould  can't  grow  over  it,  and  so 
infamal  poor,  insects  can't  eat  it.)  Yes,  send  to  the  Baltic  for 
this  elegant  cheap  bread — this  wonderful  blessin' — this  cure  for 
all  evils,  and  make  'em  eat  it  till  their  backs  is  cured.  Tell  old 
Joe  Sturge  to  look  to  home  afore  he  talks  of  the  States ;  HTor 
slave  ships  ain't  one  mossel  wuss  than  some  of  the  factories  under 
his  own  nose. 

"  Ah  I  Squire,  Peel  has  a  long  head,  Muntz  has  a  long  beard, 
and  John  Eussell  has  a  cussed  long  tongue ;  but  head,  tongue, 
and  beard,  put  together,  ain't  all  that's  wanted.  There  wants  a 
heart  to  feel,  a  head  to  conceive,  and  a  resolution  to  execute,  the 
protection  for  these  poor  people.  It  ain't  cheap  bread,  nor 
ballot,  nor  reform,  nor  chartism,  nor  free-trade,  nor  repealin' 
unions,  nor  such  nonsense,  that  they  want.  When  a  man  collects 
a  multitude  of  human  bein's  together,  and  founds  a  factory,  the 
safety  of  the  country  and  the  interests  of  humanity  require  there 
should  be  some  security  taken  for  the  protection  of  the  misfortu- 
nate  'English  Niggers.' " 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

INnSPENnENCB. 


Mr.  Hopevitell,  who  was  much  struck  with  the  Attache's 
remarks  in  the  last  chapter,  especially  those  in  reference  to  the 
colonies,  pursued  the  same  subject  again  to-day. 

"Squire,"  said  he,  "if  Great  Britain  should  withdraw  her 
protection  from  the  North  American  provinces,  as  I  fear  she  will 
at  no  distant  period,  would  they  form  a  separate  nation,  or  be- 
come incorporated  with  us  7    lliis  is  a  serious  question,  and  one 
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that  should  be  ^ell  considered,  "niere  is  a  kiadneM,  and  jet  a 
perverseness^  about  Sngliflh  nfle  in  America,  that  le  perfectly 
astonishing.  Their  Uberalitj  is  nnboimded^  and  their  indulgence 
unexampled ;  bnt  theve  is  a  total  absence  of  political  sagacity,  no 
settled  principles  of  Colonial  Goverament,  and  no  finnnesa  and 
decision  whaterer.  The  4'esult  «auiot  be  bnt  most  disaatnius. 
They^  seem  to  foiiget  that  the  provinoes  are  'parta  of  a  inonafdij ; 
and  instead  of  fcvtoring  moncFchical  .psiiieipleB»  cnery  step  they 
take  tends  not  only  to  weaken  them,  bat  to  maai&st  a  deoubd 
preferenoe  fen*  republican  «onee.  Demagoguea  disooveaing  this 
ivveakness  and  Tacfflation  of  tlieir  rulers,  have  ^Mind  bj^xperience, 
that  agitation  is  alvm|^6  euooessful ;  that  measures  of  conoeasion 
or  conciliation  are  the  sure  and  certain  finite -of  turbidenoe  ;  and 
that,  as  loyalty  can  always  be  depended  npon,  ks  flauDs  are  man 
to  be  sacrificed  to  those  whose  adhesion  it «  neeessaiy  to  pur- 
chase. To  satisfy  these  democrats,  and  to  gratify  dbeir  ambitioD, 
the  upper  houses  of  -^  legislature  have  been  nendeied  a.  mere 
nullity ;  while  the  popul&r  brandies  have  encroached  in  aueh  a 
manner  upon  the  executive,  as  to  render  the  Governor  little  more 
than  a  choice  of  berag  lihe  intrigmng  head,  or  the  degraded  tool 
of  «  party.  If  they  suooeed  in  (the  present  atruggle  in  r.mMiaA» 
he  'will  be  Tirtually  superseded  ;  the  veai  igo^ectuur  will  .be  the 
leading  demagogue,  and  the  nominal  one  will  harnebut  twodntifis 
left  to  fulfil,  namely,  to  keep  a  good  table  finr  the  enteartainnent 
of  his  masters,  and  to  affix  his  name  'to  such  dooumenta  as  may 
be  prepared  and  presented  for  hie  signature.  'Beibettion  will  then 
have  obtained  a  bloodless  victory,  and  the  colonies  will  be  inde- 
pendent." 

'*  D — n  them  V*  said  Ookmel  Slick  ;  ^  fihey  don't  dssame  to 
be  free.  Why  don't  they  disguise  themselves  ae  Indgins,  as  we 
did,  and  go  down  to  the  wharf,  board  the  cutter,  and  throw  the 
tea  into  the  harbour,  as  we  did?  Creation!  man,  they  don't 
desarve  to  be  free,  the  cowards !  tbey  want  to  be  independent, 
and  they  darsn'tsay  so." — And  he  went  out  of  the  room,  mutter- 
ing, ''  that  there  never  was,  and  never  could  be,  but  one  Bunker 
Hill." 

'*  The  loyal,  tlie  right-minded  British  party  in  the  oolonies," 
continued  Mr.  Hopewdl,  ''are  discouraged  and  disheartened  by 
the  countenance  and  protection  shown  to  these  unprinoipled 
agitators.  These  are  tfhings  obvious  to  all  tike  world ;  but  there 
are  other  causes  in  operation  whidh  require  local  ^essperienee  aad 
^wledge  of  die  human  mind  to  appreciate  pnoperly.  Great 
in  is  a  trading  countiy,  and  values  every  thing  by  dollars  and 
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eenfto,  us  much  as  we  do ;  Irat  tbere  an  some  things  bejond  the 
reach  of  money.  Engiish  statesmen  flatter  themselves  that  if 
they  abstain  m>m  taaoiig  the  oolomes,  if  ihef  defend  them  hj 
their  fleets  and  arttnes,  expend  brge  suois  on  oanalfi  and  rail- 
roads,  and  hnpoBe  no  part  of  the  burden  of  the  national  debt 
np^n  them,  they  -wffl  nefsesaarily  appveeiate  the  advantages  of 
sndi  a  happy  condition ;  and,  in  eonteaeting  it  with  that  of  the 
hearvy  pnblic  exactkins  in  ikie  6tate6(,  &el  that  it  is  boUi  their 
duty  and  their  interest  to  he  quiet* 

"  These  ore -sordid  oonstderationB,  and  worthy  of  the  counting- 
house  in  which  Pbniett  Thompson  learned  his  first  lessons  in 
polidcd  economy.  Most  oalomsts  are  native-born  Britidi  sub- 
jeotfi,  and  hare,  together  wil^  British  pr^udioes,  British  pride 
ako.  They  feel  that  they  are  to  the  Dnglish  what  the  English 
are  to  the  Chinese,  outer  barbarians.  They  observ^»  with  pain 
and  mortifficatioti,  that  much  of  the  little  local  patronage  is  re- 
served for  Europeans ;  that  when  natives  are  appointed  to  office 
by  the  Grovemor,  in  many  cases  they  have  hiurdly  entered  upon 
their  duties,  when  they  are  superseded  by  persons  sent  from  this 
side  of  the  water,  so  vastly  inferior  to  themselves  in  point  of 
ability  and  moiral  chcmeter,  that  they  feel  the  injury  they  have 
sustained  is  accompanied  by  an  insult  to  the  community.  The 
nmnerous  instances  you  hove  mentioned  to  me  ia  the  Customs 
Department,  to  which  I  think  you  said  Nova  Scotia  paid  eieht 
thousand  pounds  a-year,  Ailly  justify  this  remark,  and  some  other 
flagrant  instances  of  late  in  thr  Post-office,  you  admit  have  been 
keenly  felt  from  one  end  of  your  province  to  the  other.  While 
deprived  of  a  part  of  the  little  patronage  at  home;,  there  is  no 
external  field  for  them  whatever.  It  would  be  a  tedious  stoiy  to 
enter  into  details,  and  tell  you  how  it  arises,  but  so  it  is,  the 
imperial  service  is  praotioaUy  closed  to  them.  The  remedy  just 
proposed  by  Sam  is  the  true  one.  Th^  feel  that  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  their  superiors,  not  in  talent  or  education,  but  by 
those  who  are  superior  to  them  in  interest— that  they  present  a 
fleld  for  promotion  to  others,  but  have  none  for  themselves.  As 
time  rolls  on  in  its  rapid  but  noiseless  course,  they  have  opportu- 
nities ofered  to  them  to  measure  their  condition  with  others. 
To-day  the  little  unfledged  ensign  sports  among  them  for  the 
first  time,  in  awkward  consciousness,  his  new  regimentals,  passes 
awan^  to  other  •colonies,  in  his  tour  •of  duty ;  and  while  the  recol- 
lection of  the  rosy  boy  is  yet  fresh  in  their  memories,  he  returmi, 
to  their  amazement,  in  command  of  a  regiment.  The  same 
circle  is  again  described,  and  l^e  General  oommanding  the  forces 
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receives  the  congratulations  of  his  early  friends.  The  wheel  of 
fortune  again  revolves,  and  the  ensign  ripens  into  a  governor. 
Five  years  of  Guhematorial  service  in  a  colony  are  reckoned  five 
years  of  exile  among  the  harharians,  and  amount  to  a  claim  for 
further  promotion.  He  is  followed  hy  the  affectionate  regard  of 
those  among  whom  he  Hved  into  his  new  sphere  of  duty,  and  in 
five  years  more  he  informs  them  he  is  again  advanced  to  further 
honours.  A  colonist  naturally  asks  himself,  how  is  this  ?  When 
I  first  knew  these  men  I  was  toiling  on  in  my  present  narrow 
sphere ;  they  stopped  and  smiled,  or  pitied  my  humble  labours, 
and  passed  on,  sure  of  success ;  while  here  I  am  in  the  same 
position,  not  only  without  a  hope  but  without  a  possibility  of 
rising  in  the  world ;  and  yet  who  and  what  are  they  ?  I  have 
seen  them,  heard  them,  conversed  with  them,  studied  them,  and 
compared  them  with  ourselves.  I  find  most  of  us  equal  in  infor- 
mation and  abilities,  and  some  infinitely  superior  to  them.  Why 
is  this  ?  Their  tone  and  manner  pain  me  too.  They  are  not 
rude,  but  their  manner  is  supercilious ;  they  do  not  intentionally 
ofiPend,  but  it  would  seem  as  if  they  could  not  avoid  it.  My 
country  is  spoken  of  as  their  exile,  their  sojourn  as  a  page  of  Ufe 
obliterated,  the  society  as  by  no  means  so  bad  as  they  had  heard, 
but  possessing  no  attractions  for  a  gentleman,  the  day  of  depar- 
ture is  regarded  as  release  from  prison,  and  the  hope  expressed 
that  this  '  Foreign  Service'  will  be  rewarded  as  it  deserves.  All 
that  they  feel  and  express  on  this  subject  is  unhappily  too  true. 
It  is  no  plafe  for  a  gentleman.  The  pestilential  blasts  of  demo- 
cracy, and  the  cold  and  chilly  winds  from  Downing  Street,  have 
engendered  an  atmosphere  so  uncongenial  to  a  gentleman,  that 
he  feels  be  cannot  live  here.  Yes !  it  is  too  true,  the  race  will 
soon  become  extinct. 

"  Why,  then,  is  the  door  of  promotion  not  open  to  me  also,^' 
he  inquires,  *'  as  it  is  the  only  hope  left  to  me.  Talk  not  to  me 
of  light  taxes,  I  despise  your  money ;  or  of  the  favour  of  defend- 
ing me,  I  can  defend  myself.  I,  too,  have  the  ambition  to  com- 
mand, as  well  as  the  forbearance  to  obey.  Talk  of  free  trade  to 
traders,  but  of  honourable  competition  in  the  departments  of 
state  to  gentlemen.  Open  your  Senate  to  us,  and  receive  our 
representatives.  Select  some  of  our  ablest  men  for  governors  of 
other  colonies,  and  not  condemn  us  to  be  always  governed.  It 
can  be  no  honour  to  a  people  to  be  a  part  of  your  empire,  if  thej 
are  excluded  from  all  honour ;  even  bondsmen  sometimes  ment 
ftnd  receive  their  manumission.    May  not  a  colonist  receive  that 

ancement  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  his  talents,  his  public 
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services,  or  his  deyotion  to  your  cause  ?  No  one  doubts  your 
justice — the  name  of  an  Englishman  is  a  guarantee  for  that :  but 
we  have  not  the  same  confidence  in  your  information  as  to  our 
condition.  Read  history  and  learn !  In  the  late  rebellion.  Sir 
John  Colboume  commanded  two  or  three  regiments  of  British 
troops.  Wherever  they  were  detached  they  behaved  as  British 
soldiers  do  upon  all  occasions,  with  great  gallantry  and  vnth  great 
skill.  His  arrangements  were  judicious,  and  upon  two  or  three 
occasions  where  he  attacked  some  small  bodies  of  rebels  he  re- 
pulsed or  dispersed  them.  He  was  acting  in  the  line  of  his 
profession,  and  he  performed  a  duty  for  which  he  was  paid  by 
his  country.  He  was  rewarded  with  the  thanks  of  Parliament,  a 
peerage,  a  pension,  and  a  government.  A  colonist  at  the  same 
time  raised  a  body  of  volunteers  from  an  irregular  and  undisci- 
plined militia,  by  the  weight  of  his  personal  character  and 
influence,  and  with  prodigious  exertion  and  fatigue  traversed  the 
upper  province,  awakened  the  energies  of  the  people,  and  drove 
out  of  the  country  both  native  rebels  and  foreign  sympathizers. 
He  saved  the  colony.  He  was  not  acting  in  the  line  of  his  profes- 
sion, nor  discharging  a  duty  for  which  he  was  paid  by  his 
country.  He  was  rewarded  by  a  reluctant  and  barren  grant  of 
knighthood.  Don't  misunderstand  me :  I  have  no  intention 
whatever  of  undervaluing  the  services  of  that  excellent  man  and 
distinguished  officer.  Sir  John  Colboume;  he  earned  and  de- 
served his  reward  ;  but  what  I  mean  to  say  is,  the  colonist  has 
not  had  the  reward  that  he  earned  and  deserved — '  Ex  una  disce 
omnes,* 

"  The  American  B«volution  has  shown  you  that  colonists  can 
furnish  both  generals  and  statesmen ;  take  care  and  encourage 
their  most  anxious  desire  to  furnish  them  to  you,  and  do  not 
drive  them  to  act  against  you.  Yet  then,  as  now,  you  thought 
them  incapable  of  any  command ;  we  have  had  and  still  have 
men  of  the  same  stamp ;  our  cemeteries  suggest  the  same  re* 
flections  as  your  own.    The  moralist  often  says  : — 

'  Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid. 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire ; 
Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed. 
Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre.  ^ 

'  The  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command ; 

The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise  i 
To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land, 
And  read  their  history  in  a  nation*s  eyes. 
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"'Whether  the  lot  of  tSie  present  generation -will  also  forbid  it, 
TOu  must  dedde-^OT  ciroamstances  may  decide  it  for  yon.  Tea, 
Squire,  this  is  an  important  {subject,  and  one  that  I  have  often 
mentioned  to  yon.  Instead  of  fostering  men  of  talent,  and  en- 
deayouring  to  raise  an  order  of  snperior  men  in  tbe  country,  bo 
that  in  them  the  aristocratic  feeling  which  is  so  peculiarly  mo- 
narchical may  take  root  and  flourish ;  Gky^emment  has  repressed 
them,  sacrificed  them  to  demagogues,  and  rednoed  the  salaries  of 
all  official  men  to  that  degree,  that  but  united  the  raTenoas  envy 
of  democracy.  Instead  of  building  up  the  eeoond  branch,  and 
the  order  that  is  to  furnish  and  support  it,  everything  has  been 
dcme  to  lower  and  4o  break  it.  In  proportion  aa  they  are  dimi- 
nished, the  demagogue  risesy  when  he  in  his  turn  ^1  find  the 
field  too  limited,  and  the  reward  too  email ;  and,  unrestnoned  by 
moral  or  rdigious  feeling,  having  no  principles  to  guide,  and  no 
honour  to  inluence  him,  he  will  draw  the  «word  as  he  has  done, 
and  always  will  do,  when  it  suits  his  views,  knowing  how  gnat 
the  plunder  vnll  be  if  he  succeeds,  and  how  certain  his  pardon 
will  be  if  he  fails.  He  has  literally  every  thins  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose  in  his  struggle  for  '  Independence?  " 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 

TBB    BBB  TinB. 


To-day  Mr.  Slick  visited  me  as  usual,  but  I  was  stmck  with 
astonishment  at  the  great  alteration  in  his  dress  and  manner — I 
scarcely  knew  him  at  first,  the  metamorphosis  was  so  great.  He 
had  shaved  off  his  moustache  and  imperial,  and  from  having 
worn  those  military  appendages  so  long,  the  skin  they  bad 
covered  not  being  equally  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  as 
other  parts  of  his  face,  looked  as  white  as  if  it  had  been  painted. 
His  hair  was  out  of  curl,  the  diamond  brooch  had  disappeared 
from  his  bosom,  the  gold  cham  from  his  neck,  and  the  brilliant 
from  his  finger.  His  attire  was  like  that  of  other  people,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  being  better  made,  not  unlike  what  he  had 
worn  in  Nova  Scotia.  In  abort*  he  kwked  like  himself  once 
more. 

"  Squire,"  said  he,  *'  do  you  know  who  I  am  ?" 

*'  Certainly  ;  who  does  not  know  you  ?  for  you  may  well  say, 

^t  to  know  me,  argues  thyself  unknown.' " 
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"  Aye,  but  do  you  know  what  I  am  V* 

«  An  Attadie,"  I  said. 

"Well,  I  aii^t,  Fve  given  that  up — I've  resigned — I  ain't  no 
longer  an  Attache;  Fm  Sam  Slick,  the  dockmaker,  agin — at 
least  "what's  left  of  me.  I've  recovered  my  eyesight — I  can  see 
without  glasses  now.  You  and  Minister  have  opened  my  eyes, 
and  what  you  couldn't  do,  &ther  has  done.  JPather  was  madder 
nor  me  by  a  long  chalk.  I've  been  a  £9ol,  that 's  a  fact.  I've 
had  my  head  turned ;  but,  thank  fortin',  I've  got  it  straight 
agin.  I  should  like  to  see  the  man  now  that  would  pull  the  wool 
over  my  eyes.     I've  been  made  a  tiger  and 


>> 


*'  Lion  you  mean,  a  tiger  is  a  term  applied  to " 

"  Exactly,  so  it  is ;  I  meant  a  Hon.  I've  been  made  a  Hon  of,  «nd 
mi&xn'  a  lion  of  a  man  is  plaguy  apt  to  make  a  fool  of  a  feller,  I 
cantell  you.  ^o  be  asked  here,  and  asked  there,  and  introduced  to 
this  one,  and  introduced  to  that  one,  and  petted  and  flattered,  and 
made  much  of,  and  have  all  eyes  on  you,  and  wherever  you  go, 
hear  a  whisperin'  chc^  with  the  last  letters  of  youar  name — ^ick — 
lick — ^Slick — accerdm'  as  you  catch  a  part  or  a  whole  of  the 
word ;  to  have  fellers  hslen  to  you  to  hear  you  talk,  to  see  the 
papors  fj^U  of  your  name,  and  whenever  you  go,  or  stay,  or 
return,  to  have  your  motions  printed.  The  celebrated  Sam  Slick 
— the  popular  Mr.  Slick — the  immortal  Clockmaker — that  dis« 
tinguished  moralist  and  humourist — ^tbat  great  judge  of  human 
natur',  Mr.  Slick ;  or  to  see  your  phiz  in  a  winder  of  a  print- 
shop,  or  in  a  wood-^ut  in  a  picturesque  paper,  or  an  engine  on  a 
railroad  called  arter  you-;  or  a  yacht,  or  vessel,  or  racehorse  called 
Sam  Slick.  Weil,  it's  enough  to  make  one  a  little  grain  con- 
saited,  or  to  carry  his  head  high,  as  a  feller  I  oncet  knew  to 
Shckville,  who  was  so  everlastin'  consaited,  and  cooked  his  chin 
up  so,  he  walked  right  off  the  eend  of  a  wharf  without  seein'  the 
water,  and  was  near  about  drowned,  and  sp'iled  all  his  bran  new 
clothes.  Yes,  I've  had  my  head  turned  a  bit,  and  no  mistake, 
but  it  hante  been  long.  I  know  human  natur',  and  read  the 
human  heart  too  easy,  to  bark  long  up  a  wrong  tree.  I  soon 
twigged  the  secret.  One  wanted  to  see  me,  whether  I  was  black 
or  white ;  another  wanted  to  brag  that  I  dined  with  'em ;  a 
third  wanted  me  as  a  decoy  bird  to  their  table,  to  entice  others  to 
come ;  a  fourth,  'oause  thley  made  a  p'int  of  havin'  distinguished 
peojAe  at  their  house  ;  a  fifth,  'cause  they  sot  up  for  patrons  of  lite- 
rary m«i ;  a  sixth,  'cacuse  they  wanted  colony  politics  ^  a  seventh, 
'cause  it  give  'em  something  to  talk  of.  But  Who  wanted  me  for 
myself?    Sam  Slick,  a  mechanic,  a  retail  travettin*   trader^ 
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wooden  clockmaker.      *Aye,'  sais  I,  to  myself  sais  I,   'who 
wants  you  for  yourself,  Sam/  sais  I ;  '  books,  and  fame,  and 
name  out  of  the  question,  but  jist  '  Old  Slick,  the  Yankee  Pedlar?' 
D — n  the  one  o'  them,*  sais  I.     I  couldn't  help  a-thinkin'  of 
Hotspur  Outhouse,  son  of  the  clerk  to  Minister's  church  to 
SlickTille.     He  was  sure  to  git  in  the  wind  wherever  he  went, 
and  was  rather  touchy  when  he  was  that  way,  and  a  stupid  feller 
too.     Well,  he  was  axed  everywhere  a' most,  jist  because  he  had 
a' most  a  beautiful  voice,  and  sung  like  a  canary  bird.    Folks 
thought  it  was  no  party  without  Hotspur — they  made  everythin' 
of  him.     Well,  his  voice  changed,  as  it  does  sometimes  in  men, 
and  there  was  an  eend  of  all  his  everlastin'  splendid  singin*.    No 
sooner  said  than  done — there  was  an  eend  to  his  invitations  too. 
All  at  oncet  folks  found  out  that  he  was  a' most  a  horrid  stnpid 
cirittur ;  wondered  what  anybody  ever  could  have  seed  in  him  to 
ax  him  to  their  houses — such  a  nasty,  cross,  quarrelsome,  good- 
for-nothin'  feller.     Poor  Hotspur!  it  nearly   broke  his  heart. 
Well,  like  Hotspur,  who  was  axed  for  his  singing',  I  reckon  I 
was  axed  for  the  books  ;  but  as  for  me,  myself,  Sam  Slick,  why 
nobody  cared  a  pinch  of  snuff.     The  film  dropt  right  off  my  eyes 
at  oncet — my  mind  took  it  all  in  at  a  draft,  like  a  glass  of  lignnm 
vity. — Tell  you  where  the  mistake  was.  Squire,  and  I  only  claim 
a  half  of  it — t'other  half  belongs  to  the  nobility.     It  was  this :  I 
felt,  as  a  free  and  enlightened  citizen  of  our  great  nation,  on  a 
footin'  of  equality  with  any  man  here,  and  so  I  was.    Every 
noble  here  looks  on  a  republican  as  on  a  footin'  with  the  devil. 
We  didn't  start  fair ;  if  we  was,  I  ain't  afeerd  of  the  race,  I  tell 
you,     I  guess  they're  got  some  good  stories  about  me  to  larf  at, 
for  in  course  fashions  alters  in  different  places.     I've  dressed  like 
them,  and  tried  to  talk  like  them,  on  the  principle  that  when 
a  feller  is  in  Turkey,  he  must  do  as  the  Turkeys  do ;  or  when 
they  go  from  Canady  to  Buffalo,  do  as  the  Buffaloes  do.     I  have 
the  style  of  a  man  of  fashion,  of  the  upper  crust  circles,  and  can 
do  the  thing  now  as  genteel  as  any  on  'em ;  but  in  course,  in 
lamin',  I  put  my  foot  in  it  sometimes,  and  splashed  a  little  of 
the  nastiest.     It  stands  to  reason  it  couldn't  be  otherwise.    TU 

tell  you  what  fust  s"^    me  a  considerin' — I  saw  Lady  1 

plague  take  her  name,  x  forgit  it  now,  but  you  know  who  I  mean, 
It 's  the  one  that  pretends  to  be  so  fond  of  foreigners,  and  tries  to 
talk  languages — Gibberish  I  oh !  that 's  her  name.  Well,  I  w^ 
Lady  Gibberish  go  up  to  one  of  my  countrywomen,  as  sweet  as 
"'^T-candj,  and  set  her  a-talkin',  jist  to  git  out  of  her  a  few 
tkee  words,  and  for  no  other  airthly  purpose,  (for  you  know 
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we  use  some  words  different  from  what  they  do  here),  and  then 
go  off,  and  tell  the  story,  and  larf  ready  to  kill  herself.  'Thinks,' 
sais  I,  *  I'll  take  the  change  out  of  you,  marm,  for  that,  see  if 
I  don't ;  I'll  give  you  a  story  ahout  yourself  you'll  have  to  let 
others  tell  for  you,  for  you  won't  like  to  retail  it  out  yourself,  I 
know.' — ^Well,  Lady  Gibherish,  you  know  wam't  a  noble  born  ; 
she  was  a  rich  citizen's  daughter,  and,  in  course,  horrid  proud  of 
nobility,  'cause  it's  new  to  her,  and  not  nateral ;  for  in  a  gineral 
way,  nobles,  if  they  have  pride,  lock  it  up  safe  in  their  jewel 
case  ; — they  don't  carry  it  about  with  them,  on  their  persons ; 
it 's  only  bran  new  made  ones  do  that. 

••  Well,  then,  she  is  dreadful  fond  of  bein'  thought  to  know 
languages,  and  hooks  on  to  rich  foreigners  like  grim  death.  So, 
thinks  I,  I  *11  play  you  off,  I  know.  Well,  my  moustache  (and 
he^  put  up  his  hand  involuntarily,  to  twist  the  end  of  it,  as  he  was 
wont  to  do,  forgetting  that  it  was  a  '  tale  that  was  told'),  my 
moustache,"  said  he,  "that  was,  jist  suited  my  purpose,  so  I 
goes  to  Gineral  Bigelow  Bangs,  of  Maine,  that  was  here  at  the 
time,  and  sais  I,  '  Gineral,'  sais  I,  '  I  want  to  take  a  rise  out  of 
Lady  Gibbarish ;  do  you  know  her  ?'  *  Well,  I  won't  say  I  don't,' 
sais  he.  'Well,'  sais  I  (and  I  told  him  tiie  whole  story),  *jist 
introduce  me,  that's  a  good  feller,  will  you,  to  her,  as  Baron  Von 
Phunjoker,  the  everlastin*  almighty  rich  German  that  has  estates 
all  over  Germany,  and  everywhere  else  a' most.'  So  up  he  goes 
at  a  great  swoira  party  at  '  the  Duke's,'  and  introduces  me  in 
great  form,  and  leaves  me.  Well,  you  know  I ' ve  heerd  a  great 
deal  of  Dutch  to  Albany,  where  the  Germans  are  as  thick  as 
huckle  berries,  and  to  Lunenburg,  Nova  Scotia,  which  is  German 
all  thro'  the  piece,  and  I  can  speak  it  as  easy  as  kiss  my  hand ; 
and  I  've  been  enough  in  Germany,  too,  to  know  what  to  talk 
about.  So  she  began  to  jabber  Jarman  gibberish  to  me,  and  me 
to  her ;  and  when  she  axed  me  about  big  bugs  to  the  continent,  I 
said  I  had  been  roamin'  about  the  world  for  years,  and  had  lost 
sight  of  'em  of  late ;  and  I  told  her  about  South  Sea,  where  I  had 
been,  and  America,  and  led  her  on  to  larf  at  the  Yankees,  and  so 
on.  Then  she  took  my  arm,  and  led  me  round  to  several  of  her 
friends,  and  introduced  me  as  the  Baron  Yon  Phunjoker,  begged 
me  to  call  and  see  her,  to  make  her  house  my  home,  and  the 
devil  knows  what  all ;  and  when  she  seed  Gineral  Bangs  arter- 
wards,  she  said  I  was  the  most  delightful  man  she  ever  seed  in 
her  life, — ^full  of  anecdote,  and  been  everywhere,  and  seen  every- 
thin',  and  that  she  liked  me  all  all  things — the  dearest  and  hand- 
somest man  that  ever  was.     The  story  got  wind  that  the  trick 
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had  been  played,  but  the  Ginersd  was  off  to  Eas^ort,  aaad  nobody 
know'd  it  was  me  that  was  Baran  Fhunjcdfier.  When  dbe  see* 
me,  she  stares  hard,  as  if  she  had  her  misgivin's,  and  was  doubty; 
but  I  look  as  innocent  aa  a  child,  and  pass  on.  Oh !  it  out  her 
up  awful.  When  I  leave  town  I  shall  call  and  leavse  a  card  at 
her  house,  '  the  Baion  Yon  Fhunjoker.'  Oh !  how  the  little 
Fankee  woman  larfed  at  the  story ;  she.  iahlj  larfed  till  she  wet 
herself  ai-cryin^. 

'*  Yes,  Squire^  in  coniae,  I  hanre  sometimes  put  my  £oot  in  it. 
I  s'pose  they  may  have  &  larf  at  my  expense  arber  I  am  gone,  but 
they  are  welcome  to  it.  I  shall  have  many  a  larf  at  them,  I 
know,  and  a  fair  exchange  ain't  no  robbery.  Yes,  I  guesa  I  am 
out  of  place  as  an  Attach^,  but  it  has-  enabled  me  to  see  the  worlds 
has  given  me  new  wrinkles  on  my  horn,  and  sharpened  my  eye- 
teeth  a  few.  I  fliiall  return  home  with,  poor  old  father,  ancC  dear 
old  soul,^  old  Minister,  and  take  up  the  trade  of  clockmakia^  agin* 
There  is  a  considerable  smart  diance  of  doin'  business  to  advan- 
tage to  China.  I  have  contracted  with  a  house  here  for  thirty 
thousand  wooden  clocks,  to  be  delivered,  at  JVfocao.  I  sh^l  make 
a  good  spec*  of  it,,  and  no  mistake.  And  w^  fbr  me  it  is  so,  too, 
lor  you  have  spoiled  the  trade  everywhere  almost..  Your  bodbs 
have  gone  everywhere,  and  been  tvanskfced  everywhese ;  siod  who 
would  buy  clodcs  now,,  when,  the  secnet  of  thetsade  is  out  ?  If 
3ron  know,  I  don't.  Chiua  is  the  only  plaoe  open  now,  and  that 
won't  be  long,  for  Mr.  Chew-chew  will  take  to  readin*  bime-by, 
and  then  I  'm  in  a  basket  there  too.  Another  thing  has  entar- 
nnned  me  to  go^  Poor  dear  father  has  been  segidariy  took  in  by 
some  sharper  or  another.  What  fetched  him  here  was  a  letter 
from  a  swindler  (marked  private),  tellin'  him  to  send  five  poimda 
and  he  'd  give  hnn  tidin's  of  a.  fertin  and  a  title.  Well,  as  soon 
as  he  got  that,  he  writes  agin,  and  tells  him  of  his  title  and 
estates,  so  plausible,  it  actilly  took  me  in  when  I  fust  heard  of  it. 
Then  he  got  him.  over  here,  and  bkd  him  till  he  couldn't  bleed  no 
longer,  and  then  he  absquotilated'.  The  story  has  got  wind,  and 
it  makes  me  so  dandry,  I  shall  have  to  walk  into  some  o'  them 
folks  here  afore  I've  done,  if  I  stay.  Father  is  most  crazy; 
sometimes  he  is  for  settin'  the  police  to- find  the  fella  out,  that  he 
may  shoot  him ;  and  then  he  says  it's  every  word  true,  and  the 
man  is  only  absent  in  s'archin'  out  record.  Fm  actilly  afraid 
he  '11  go  mad,  he  acts,  and  talks,  and  frets,  and  raves,  and  csarriea 
on  so.  I  hope  they  won't  get  the  story  to  home  to  SlickviUe ;  i 
shall  never  hear  the  last  of  it  if  they  do. 

''  Minister,  too,  is  gettin'  oneasy ;  he  sais  he  is  too  fer  away 
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from  borne,  for  m  old  man  like  him ;  that  his  heart  yearns  arter 
Slickville ;  that  here  he  is  a-doki'  o'  nothin/  and  that  althou^ 
he  couIdn^t  do-  much  there,  yet  he  could  try  to,  and  the  very 
attempt  would  be  acceptable  to  hk  Heavenly  Master.  What  a 
brick  he  is !  ain't  he  ?  it  will  be  one  while  afore  they  see  his  like 
here  agin,  in  these  dearin^s^  I  know. 

"  Yes,  all  tilings  have  their  flood  and  their  ebb«  It's  ebb  tide 
here  now.  I  have  doated  up  stream  nnootii  and  grand ;  now 
it's  a  turn  of  the  tide ;  if  I  stay  too  long,  I  shaH'  ground  on  the 
flats,  and  I  'm  for  up  killock  oekI  ofl^,  wlule  there  is  water  enou^ 
to  clear  the  bars  and  the  kraals. 

*'  Takin*  the  earliest  tide,  helps  you  to  go  fiirdest  up  the  river ; 
takin'  the  earliest  ebb  makes  you  return  safe.  A  safe  voyage 
shows  a  good  navigator  amd  a  good  pilot.,  I  hope  on  the  voyage 
of  life  I  shall  prove  myself  both ;  but  to  do  so,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  about  tiie  sharpest  look-out  for  'die  Ebb  Tide/  " 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 
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Otra  arrangements  having  been  all  finishedi  we  set  out  from 
London,  and  proceeded  to  Liverpool,  at-  which  place  my  friends 
were  to  embark  for  America.  For  many  miles  after  we  left 
London,  but  little  was  said  by  any  of  the  peuty.  Leavrng  a  town 
that  contained  so  many  objects  of  attraction  as  London,  was  •a 
great  trial  to  Mr.  Slick  ;  and  the  separation  of  our  party,  and'  the 
termination  of  our  torn*,  pressed  heavUy  on  the  spirits  of  us  all, 
except  the  Colonel.  He  became  impatient  at  Ikst  at  the  continued 
silence,  and  turning  to  me,  asked  me  if  ev^  I  had  been  at  a 
Quaker  meeting,  "because  if  you  haven't,"  he  said,  "you  had- 
better  go  there,  and  you  will  loiow  what  it  i&  to  lose  the  use  of 
your  tongue,  and  that's  what  I  call  experimental  philosophf. 
Strange  country  this,  Minister,  ain't  it?  How  shockin'  full  ol 
peoj^e,  and  bosses,  and  carriages,  and  what  not,  it  is.  It  ought 
to  be  an  amazin'  rich  country,  but  I  doubt  that." 

"  It's  not  only  a  great  country,  but  a  good  country.  Colonel,'* 
he  replied.  "  It  is  as  good  as  it  is  great,  and  its  greatness  in  my 
opinion,  is  founded  on  its  goodness.  'Thy  prayers  and  thy  alm» 
have  come  up  as  a  memorial  fcr  diee  before  God.' 


J » 
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**  And  do  you  raelly  think,  now.  Minister,"  he  replied,  "  that 
that's  the  cause  they  have  gone  a-head  so  ?" 

^'  I  do,"  he  said ;  "  it's  with  nations  as  with  individuals :  sooner 
or  later  they  are  overtaken  in  their  iniquity,  or  their  righteousness 
meets  its  reward." 

"  That's  your  ewperimenial philosophy,  then,  is  it  ?" 

"  Call  it  what  name  you  wUl,  that  is  my  fixed  belief," 

"  The  British,  then,  must  have  taken  to  prayin'  and  alms-givin' 
only  quite  lately,  or  the  Lord  wouldn't  a-suffered  them  to  get 
such  an  almighty  everlastin'  whippin'  as  we  give  'em  to  Bunkers 
Hill,  or  as  old  Hickory  give  'em  to  New  Orleans.  Heavens  and 
airth  I  how  we  laid  it  into  'em  there  :  we  waited  till  we  seed  the 
whites  of  their  eyes,  and  then  we  let  'em  have  it  right  and  left. 
They  lamt  experimental  philosophy  (as  the  immortal  Franklin  called 
it)  that  time,  I  know." 

"Colonel,"  said  Mr.  Hopewell,  "  for  an  old  man,  on  the  verge 
of  the  grave,  exulting  over  a  sad  and  stem  necessity  like  that 
battle, — for  that  is  the  mildest  name  such  a  dreadful  eflPusion  of 
human  blood  can  claim, — appears  to  me  but  little  becoming  either 
your  age,  your  station,  or  even  your  profession." 

"Well,  Minister,"  he  said,  "you  are  right  there  too;  it  is 
foolish,  I  know,  but  it  was  a  great  deed,  and  I  do  feel  kinder 
proud  of  it,  that's  a  fact ;  not  that  I  haven't  got  my  own  mis- 
givin's  sometimes,  when  I  wake  up  in  the  night,  about  its  lawful- 
ness ;  not  that  I  am  afraid  of  ghosts,  for  d — ^n  me,  if  I  am  afraid 
of  anythin'  livin'  or  dead ;  I  don't  know  fear — I  dont  know  what 

It  IS." 

**  I  should  think  not.  Colonel,  not  even  the  fear  of  the  Lord." 
"  Oh  I  as  for  that,"  he  said,  "  that's  a  boss  of  another  colour ; 
if  s  no  disgrace  to  be  cowardly  there ;  but  as  for  the  lavirfulness  of 
that  battle,  I  won't  deny  I  hante  got  my  own  experimental  phUo- 
tophy  about  it  sometimes.  I'd  like  to  argue  that  over  a  bottle  of 
cider,  some  day  with  you,  and  hear  all  the  pros  and  cons,  and 
debtors  and  creditors,  and  ins  and  outs,  that  I  might  clear  my 
mind  on  that  score.  On  the  day  of  that  battle,  I  had  white 
breeches  and  black  gaiters  on,  and  my  hands  got  bloody  liftin'  up 
Lieutenant  Weatherspoon,  a  tailor  from  our  town,  arter  he  got  a 
clip  on  the  shoulder  from  a  musket-ball.  Well,  he  left  the  print 
of  one  bloody  hand  on  my  legs — and  sometimes  I  see  it  there 
now ;  not  that  I  am  afeerd  on  it,  for  I'd  face  man  or  devil.  A 
Bunker  Hill  boy  is  afeerd  of  nothin'.  He  knows  what  experima^ 
tol  philosophy  is. — Did  you  ever  kill  a  man.  Minister  ?'* 
"  How  can  you  ask  such  a  question.  Colonel  Slick  ?" 
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"  Well,  I  don't  mean  no  offence,  for  I  don't  suppose  you  did  ; 
but  I  jist  want  you  to  answer,  to  show  you  the  experimental  phUo- 
sophy  of  the  thing." 

"Well,  Sir,  I  never  did." 

'*Did  you  ever  steal?" 

**  Never." 

**  Did  you  ever  bear  false  witness  agin  your  neighbour  7" 

**  Oh  !  Colonel  Slick,  don't  go  on  that  way." 

"Well,  oncet  more ;  did  you  ever  covet  your  neighbour's  wife? 
tell  me  that  now  ;  nor  his  servant,  nor  his  maid  ? — ^As  to  maidens, 
I  suppose  it's  so  long  ago,  you  are  like  myself  that  way — you 
don't  recollect? — Nor  his  hoss,  nor  his  ox,  nor  his  rifle,  nor  any- 
thin'  that's  his  ? — Jim  Brown,  the  black  preacher,  says  there  aint 
no  asses  to  Slickville." 

"  He  was  under  a  mistake.  Colonel,"  said  Mr.  Hopewell.. 
*'  He  was  one  himself,  and  if  he  had  searched  he  would  have 
found  others." 

^'  And  therefore  he  leaves  'em  out,  and  puts  in  the  only  thing 
he  ever  did  envy  a  man,  and  that's  a  good  rifle." 

**  Colonel  Slick,"  said  Mr.  Hopewell,  "when  I  say  this  style  of 
conversation  is  distasteful  to  me,  I  hope  you  will  see  the  propriety 
of  not  pursuing  it  any  further." 

"  You  don't  onderstand  me,  Sir,  that's  the  very  thing  I'm  goin* 
to  explain  to  you  by  experimental  philosophy.  Who  the  devil  would 
go  to  offend  you,  Sir,  intentionally  ?  I'm  sure  I  wouldn't,  and  you 
know  that  as  well  as  I  do  ;  and  if  I  seed  the  man  that  dare  do  it, 
I'd  call  him  out,  and  shoot  him  as  dead  as  a  herrin'.  I'll  be 
cussed  if  I  wouldn't.  Don't  kick  afore  you're  spurred,  that  way. 
Well,  as  I  was  a-sayin',  you  never  broke  any  of  the  command- 
ments in  all  your  life — ^" 

"  I  didn't  say  that.  Sir!  far  be  such  presumption  from  me.     1 


never — ^" 


"Well,  you  may  a- bent  some  o'  them  considerable,  when  you 
was  young ;  but  you  never  fairly  broke  one,  I  know," 

"  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Hopewell,  with  an  imploring  look,  **  this  is 
very  disagreeable — very." 

**Let  him  be,"  said  his  son,  "  he  don't  mean  no  harm — it's 
only  his  way.  Now,  to  my  mind,  a  man  ought  to  know  by 
experimental  philosophy  them  things ;  and  then,  when  he  talkeil 
about  stings  o'  conscience,  and  remorse,  and  so  on,  he'd  talk 
about  somethin'  he  knowed. — You've  no  more  stings  o' conscience 
than  a  baby  has — you  don't  know  what  it  is.  You  can  preach  up 
the  pleasure  of  bein'  good  better  nor  any  man  I  ever  seed,  because 
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you  know  that,  and  nothin'  else — ite  all  flowers,  and  green  fields, 
and  purlin'  etreams,  and  shady  groves,  and  sin^'  birds,  and  sunny  • 
spots,  and  so  on  with  you.  You  beat  all  when  you  git  off  on  that 
key ;  but  you  can't  frighten  folks  out  of  their  seventeen  sinses, 
about  scorpion  whips,  and  vultur's  tearin'  hearts  open^  and  tor- 
ments of  the  wicked  here,  and  the  damned  hereafter.  You  can't 
do  it  to  save  your  soul  aUve.  'cause  you  hante  got  nothin'  to 
repent  of ;  you  don't  see  the  bloody  hand  on  your  white  breeches 
•<--you  hante  got  experimental  pbHoeaphy," 

"  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Hopewell,  who  availed  himself  of  a  slight 
pause  in  the  Colonel's  "  experimental  philosophy,"  to  change  the 
conversation  ;  '*  Sam,  these  cars  run  smoother  than  ours ;  the  fit- 
tings, too,  are  more  complete." 

**  I  think  them  the  perfection  of  travellin'." 
''Now,  there  was  Ralph  Maxwell,  the  pirate,"  continued  the 
Colonel,  '*  that  wa«  tried  for  forty- two  murders,  one  hundred 
high  sea  robberies,  and  forty  ship  burnin's,  at  New  Orleans,  con- 
demned and  sentenced  to  be  hanged — his  hide  was  bought,  on 
spekilation  of  the  hangman,   for  two  thousand  dollars,  for  razor- 
straps,  bank-note  books,  ladies'  needle-cases,  and  so  on.       Well 
he  was  pardoned  jist  at  the  last,  and  people  said  he  paid  a  good 
round  sum  for  it :  but  the  hangman  kept  the  money ;  he  said  he 
was  ready  to    deliver    his  hide,  accordin'    to    barg'in,    when 
he    was   hanged,    and    so    he    was,   I   do    suppose,  when   he 
uxis    hanged.     Well,   Ralph  was  shuimed  by    all    fashionable 
society,   in   course ;  no   respectable    man    would  let   him   into 
his  house,  unless  it  was  to  please  the  ladies  as  a  sights    and 
what  does  Ralph  do — why  he  went  about  howlin',  and  yellin',  and 
soreamin,'  like  mad*  and  foamin'  at  the  mouth  for  three  days, 
and  then  said  he  was  convarted,  and  took  up  preachin'.     Well, 
folks  said,  the  greater  the  sinner,  the  greater  the  saint,  and  they 
foUered  him  in  crowds — every  door  was  open  to  him,  and  so  wa^ 
every  puss,  and  the  women  all  went  mad  arter  him>  for  he  was 
a  horrid  handsum  man,  and  he  took  liie  rag  off* quite.     That  man 
had  experimental  pkUoe^pby — that  is,    arter  a  fashion.      He  conae 
down  as  far  as  our  State,  and  I  went  to  hear  him.     Oh  1  he  told 
such  beautiful  anecdotes  of  pirates  and  starn  chases,  and  sea-fi^lits, 
and  runnin'  off  with  splenderiferous  women,  and  of  barrels  of  gold, 
and  hogsheads  of  silver,  and  boxes  of  diamon's^  and  bags  of  pearls, 
that  he  most  turned  the  young  men's  heads^^they  called  him  the 
handsum  young  convarted  pirate.     When  a  man  talks  about  what 
he  knows,  I  caJl  it  experimental  philasophy. 

**  Now,  Minister,  he  warn*t  a  right  man  you  know — ho  was  a 
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villain,  and  oHly  took  to  preachin'  to  make  money,  and,  there- 
fore, instead  of  frightenin'  folks  out  of  their  wits,  as  he  would 
a-done  if  he'd  been  frightened  himself,  and  experienced  repent- 
ance, he  allured  'em  a' most ;  he  didn't  paint  tlie  sin  of  it,  he 
painted  the  excitement.  I  seed  at  onoe,  with  half  an  eye.  where 
the  screw  was  loose,  and  it  proved  right — for  as  soon  as  he  raised 
fifty  thousand  dollars  by  preaching  he  fitted  out  another  pirate 
vessel,  and  was  sunk  fightin'  a  British  man-o'-war  ;  but  he  might 
have  been  a  great  preacher,  if  his  heart  had  raeEy  been  in  the 
right  place,  'cause  his  experimental  philosophy  was  great;  and,  by 
the  bye,  talkin'  of  experimental  puts  me  in  mind  of  practical 
philosophy.  Lord!  I  shall  never  forget  old  Captain  Polly,  of 
Nantucket :  did  you  ever  hear  of  him.  Squire  ?  In  course  he  was 
a  captain  of  a  whaler.  He  was  what  he  called  a  practical  man ; 
he  left  the  science  to  his  officers,  and  only  sailed  her,  aad 
managed  things,  and  so  on.  He  was  a  mighty  droll  man,  and 
p'raps  as  great  a  pilot  as  ever  you  see  a'most ;  bmt  navigation  he 
didn  t  know  at  all ;  so  when  t^e  offioers  had  their  glasses  up  at 
twelve  o'clock  to  take  the  sun,  he'd  say,  '  Boy,' — *  Yes,  Sir.' 
'  Hand  up  my  quadrant/  and  the  boy 'd  hand  up  a  large  square 
black  bottle  full  of  gin.  '  Bear  a-hand  you  young  rascal,'  he'd 
say,  '  or  I  shall  lose  the  obsarvation,'  and  he'd  take  the  bottle 
with  both  hands,  throw  his  head  back,  and  turn  it  butt  eend  up 
and  t'other  eend  to  his  mouth,  and  pretend  to  be  a-lookin'  at  the 
sun ;  and  then,  arter  his  breath  give  out,  he'd  take  it  down  and 
say  to  officer,  '  Have  you  had  a  good  obsarvation  to-day  ?'  '  Yes, 
Sir.'  '  So  have  I,'  he^d  say,  a-smackin'  of  his  lips — '  a  capital 
one,  too.'  '  Its  twelve  o'clock.  Sir.'  '  Very  well,  make  it  so.* 
Liord !  no  soul  could  help  a-larfin',  he  did  it  all  so  grave  and 
sarious  ;  he  called  it  practical  philosophy  ,*' 

"  Hullo  !  what  large  place  is  this,  Sam  T' 

"Birmingham,  Sir.'* 

'*  How  long  do  we  stop  ?" 

"Long  enough  for  refreshment.  Sir." 
Come,  then,  let 's  take  an  obsarvation  out  of  the  black  bottle, 
like  Captain  Polly.     Let's  have  a  turn  at  Practical  Philosophy  ; 

tnink  we've  had  enough  to-day  of  Eaperimenial  Philosophy." 

While  Mr.  Slick  and  his  father  were  "  taking  obsarvations," 
I  walked  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  saloon  with  Mr.  Hopewell. 
"What  a  singular  character  the  Colonel  is!'*  he  said ;  **  he  is 
one  of  the  oddest  compounds  I  ever  knew.  He  is  as  brave  and  as 
honourable  a  man  as  ever  lived,  and  one  of  the  kindest- hearted 
cnreatures  I   ever  knew.     Unfortunately,  he  is  very  weak  j  and 
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haying  accidentally  been  at  Bunker  Hill,  has  had  his  head  turned, 
as  being  an  Attach^  has  affected  Sam's,  only  the  latter's  good 
sense  has  enabled  him  to  recover  from  his  folly  sooner.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  make  the  least  impression  on  that  old  man. 
Whenever  I  speak  seriously  to  him,  he  swears  at  me,  and  says 
he'll  not  talk  through  his  nose  for  me  or  any  Preacher  that  ever 
trod  shoe-leather.  He  is  very  profane,  and  imagines,  foolish  old 
man  as  he  is,  that  it  gives  him  a  military  air.  That  he  has  ever 
had  any  compunctuous  visitations,  I  never  knew  before  to-day, 
and  am  glad  he  has  given  me  that  advantage.  I  think  the  bloody 
hand  will  assist  me  in  reclaiming  him  yet.  He  has  never  known 
a  day's  confinement  in  his  life,  and  has  never  been  humbled  by 
sickness.  He  is,  of  course,  quite  impenetrable.  I  shall  not 
forget  the  bloody  hand — it  may,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  be 
sanctified  to  his  use  yet.  That  is  an  awful  story  of  the  pirate,  is 
it  not  ?  What  can  better  exemplify  the  necessity  of  an  Estab- 
lished Church  than  the  entrance  of  such  wicked  men  into  the 
Temple  of  the  Lord  ?  Alas !  my  friend,  religion  in  our  country, 
bereft  of  the  car^  and  protection  of  the  state,  and  left  to  the 
charge  of  uneducated  and  often  unprincipled  men,  is,  I  fear,  fast 
descending  into  little  more  than  what  the  poor  old  Colonel  would 
call,  in  his  thoughtless  way,  *  Experimental  Philosophy  y^ 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

PARTING  SCENE. 


Having  accompanied  Mr.  Slick  on  board  of  the  'Great 
Western,'  and  seen  every  preparation  made  for  the  reception 
and  comfort  of  Mr.  Hopewell,  we  returned  to  the  "Liner's 
Hotel,"  and  ordered  an  early  dinner.  It  was  a  sad  and  melan- 
choly meal.  It  was  not  only  the  last  I  should  partake  of  witb 
my  American  party  in  England,  but  in  all  human  probability  the 
last  at  which  we  should  ever  be  assembled.  After  dinner  Mr. 
Slick  said :  "  Squire,  you  have  often  given  me  a  good  deal  of 
advice,  free  gratis.  Did  ever  I  flare  up  when  you  was  walkin*  i 
into  me  ?  Did  you  ever  see  me  get  mad  now,  when  you  spoke  to 
me  ?" 

I'  Never,"  I  said. 

"Guess  not,"  he  replied.     *'I  reckon  Fve  seed  too  much  of 
*ne  world  for  that     Now  don't  jou  go  for  to  git  your  back  np, 
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if  I  say  a  word  to  you  at  partin'.     You  won't  be  offended^  will 
your 

"  Certainly  not,"  I  said;  ''I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  whatever 
you  have  to  say." 

"Well  then,"  said  he,  "I  don't  jist  altogether  Hke  the  way 
you  throw  away  your  chances.     It  ain't  every  colonist  has  a 
chance,  I  can  tell  you,  for  you  are  all  out  of  sight  and  out  of 
mind,  and  looked  down  upon  from  every  suckin'  subaltern  in  a 
marchin'  regiment,  that  hante  got  but  two  idees,  one  for  eatin' 
and  drinkin',  and  t'  other  for  dressin'  and  smokin%  up  to  a  Parlia- 
ment man,  that  sais,  '  Nova  Scotia — what's  that?  is  it  a  town  in 
Canady,  or  in  Botany  Bay?'     Yes,  it  ain't  often  a  colonist  gits  a 
chance,  I  can  tell  you,  and  especially  such  a  smart  one  as  you 
have.     Now  jist  see  what  you  do.     When  the  Whigs  was. in 
office,  you  jist  turned  to  and  said  you  didn't  like  them  nor  their 
principles — that  they  warn't  fit  to  govern  this  great  nation,  and 
so  on.     That  was  by  the  way  of  curry  in'  favour,  I  guess.     Well, 
when  the  Consarvatives  come  in,  sais  you,  they  are  neither  chalk 
nor  cheese,  I  don't  like  their  changing  their  name :  they  are  lee  tie 
better  nor  the  Whigs,  but  not  half  so  good  as  the  Tories.  Capital 
way  of  makin'  friends  this,  of  them  that's  able  and  willin'  to  sarve 
you,  ain't  it  ?     Well  then,  if  some  out-and-out  old  Tory  boys  like 
yourself  were  to  come  in,  I'll  bet  you  a  goose  and  trimmin's  that 
you  'd  take  the  same  crotchical  course  agin.     *  Oh  !'  you  'd  say, 
'  I  like  their  principles,  but  I  don't  approve  of  their  m'easures  ; 
I  respect  the  party,  but  not  those  men  in  power.'     I  guess  you 
always  will  find  fault  to  the  eend  of  the  chapter.     Why  the 
plague  don't  you  hook  on  to  some  party-leader  or  another,  and 
give  'em  a  touch  of  soft  sawder  ;  if  you  don't,  take  my  word  for 
It,  you  will  never  be  nothin'  but  a  despisable  colonist  as  long  as 
you  live.     Now  use  your  chances,  and  don't  throw  'em  away  for 
notbin'.     Bylin'  men  in  power  is  no  way  to  gain  good  will,  I  can 
tell  you." 

**  My  good  friend,"  I  said,  "  you  mistake  my  objects.  I  assure 
you  I  want  nothing  of  those  in  power.  I  am  an  old  man :  I 
want  neither  office  in  the  colony,  nor  promotion  out  of  it.  What- 
ever aspiring  hopes  I  may  once  have  entertained  in  my  earlier 
and  happier  days,  they  have  now  ceased  to  delude  me.  I  have 
nothing  to  ask.  I  neither  desire  them  to  redress  a  grievance, 
(for  I  know  of  none  in  the  colonies  so  bad  as  what  we  occasion 
ourselves)  nor  to  confer  a  favour.  I  have  but  a  few  years  to. 
live,  and  probably  they  will  be  long  enough  for  me  to  survive  the 
popularity  of  my  works.     I  am  more  than  rewarded  for  the  labour 
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I  hare  spent  on  mj  books  by  the  gratifieation  I  derive  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  good  they  have  effected.  But  pray  don't  mis- 
understand ine.  If  I  bad  any  objects  in  view,  I  would  never 
condescend  to  flatter  men  in  power  to  obtain  it.  I  know  not  a 
more  contemptible  eresture  than  a  party  back." 

"  You  are  right.  Sir,"  said  Colonel  Slick  ;  *'flatterin'  men  in 
power  is  no  way  to  git  on  ;  take  'em  by  the  horns  and  throw  'em. 
Dress  yourself  as  an  Indgin,  and  go  to  the  cuitter,  and  throw  the 
tea  in  the  harbour,  as  we  did ;  then  fortify  the  hill  at  night,  as 
we  did  ;  wait  till  you  see  the  whites  of  the  eyes  of  the  British, 
and  give  'em  cold  lead  for  Iwreakfast,  as  we  did.  That's  your 
sort,  old  boy,"  said  he,  patting  me  on  the  back  with  heavy  blows 
of  the  palm  of  his  hand  ;  "  that's  you,  my  old  'coon, — wait  till 
you  see  the  whites  of  their  eyes.'* 

"  Squire^"  said  Mr.  Hopewell,  "  there  is  one  maa  .whose  ap- 
probation I  am  most  desirous  you  should  have,  because  if  you 
obtain  his,  the  approbation  of  the  pubMc  is  sure  to  follow." 
"  Whose  is  that.  Sir  V' 

"Your  own-— respect  yourself,  and  others  wUl  respect  yon. 
The  only  man  in  the  world  whose  esteem  is  worth  baTiBg,  is 
one's  self.  This  is  the  use  of  conscience — educate  it  wefl — ^take 
care  that  it  is  so  instruoted  that  its  judgment  is  not  warped  by 
prejudice,  blinded  by  superstition,  nor  flattered  by  sdf-conceit. 
Appeal  to  it,  then,  in  aU  cases,  and  you  will  find  its  decision  in- 
fallible. 

"  I  like  the  course  and  the  tone  you  have  adopted  in  your  works, 
and  now  that  you  have  explained  your  motives,  I  like  tbem  al^o. 
Respect  yourself^ — I  reeommend  modteration  to  you  though,  Siquire, 
— ^ultra  views  are  always  bad.  In  medio  tutissinm^  ibis  is  a  maxim 
founded  on  great  good  sense,  for  the  errors  of  intemperate  parties 
are  so  nearly  alike,  that,  in  proverbial  philosophy,  extremes  are 
said  to  meet.  Nor  is  it  advisable  so  to  express  yourself  as  to 
make  enemies  needlessly.  It  is  not  imperative  always  to  declare 
the  truth,  because  it  is  not  always  imperative  to  spesdc.  Tlie 
rule  is  this — Nev^  say  what  you  think,  unless  it  be  absoluteiy 
necessary  to  do  so,  if  you  are  to  give  pain;  but  On  no  aocouot 
ever  say  what  you  do  not  think,  either  to  avoid  icAict^g  pimi,  to 
give  pleasure,  or  to  effect  any  object  whatever.  Truth  is  saered. 
This  is  a  sad  parting.  Squire  ;  if  it  shall  please  God  to  spwre  ny 
hfe,  I  shall  still  hope  to  see  you  on  your  return  to  Nova  Scotia ; 
if  not,  accept  my  thanks  and  my  blessing.  But  this  country. 
Squire,  I  shall  certainly  never  see  again.  It  is  a  great  and 
^rious  country, — I  love  it, — I  love  its  cliaaate,  its  coflu»titatioD» 
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and  its  church.  I  admire  its  uoble  Queen,  its  venerable  ^eetg, 
its  manly  and  generous  people  ;  I  love — " 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  the  Colonel,  **it  is  a  great 
country  in  one  sense,  but  then  it  ain't  in  another.  It  might  be 
great  so  far  as  riches  go,  but  then  in  size  it  ain't  higgler  than  New 
York  State  arter  all.  It 's  nothin'  a'  most  on  the  map.  In  fact, 
I  doubt  its  bein'  so  rich  as  some  folks  brag  on.  Tell  you  what, 
'  wilful  waste  makes  woeful  want.'  There  *s  a  great  many  lazy, 
idle,  extravagant  women  here,  that's  a  fact.  The  Park  is  chock 
full  of  'era  all  the  time,  ridin'  and  gallavantin'  about,  tricked  out 
in  silks  and  satins  a-doin'  of  nothin'.  Every  day  in  the  week 
can't  be  Thanksgivin*  day,  nor  Independence  day  nother.  *  All 
play  and  no  work  will  soon  fetch  a  noble  to  ninepence,  and  make 
bread  timber  short,'  I  know.  Some  on  'em  ought  to  be  kept  to 
home,  or  else  their  homes  must  be  bad  taken  care  of.  Who  the 
plague  looks  after  their  helps  when  they  are  off  frolickin'  ?  Who 
does  the  presarvin',  or  makes  the  pies  and  apple  saree  and  dough- 
nuts ?  Who  does  the  spinnin',  and  cardin',  and  bleachin';  or 
mends  their  husband's  shirts  or  dams  tlieir  stockin's  }  Tell  you 
what,  old  Eve  fell  into  mischief  when  she  had  nothin'  to  do  ;  and 
I  guess  some  o*  them  flauntin'  birds,  if  they  was  follered  and  well 
•watched,  would  be  found  a-scratchin'  up  other  folks'  gardens 
sometimes.  If  I  had  one  on  'em  I'd  cut  her  wings  and  keep  her 
inside  her  own  palin,'  I  know.  Every  hen  ought  to  be  kept 
Avidiin  hearin'  of  her  own  rooster,  for  fear  of  the  foxes,  that's  a 
fact.  Then  look  at  the  sarvants  in  gold  lace,  and  broadcloth  as 
fine  as  their  master's ;  why  they  never  do  nothin',  but  help  make 
a  show.  They  don't  work,  and  they  couldn't  if  they  would,  it 
would  sp'ile  their  clothes  so.  What  on  airth  would  be  the  valy 
of  a  thousand  such  crittura  on  a  ftirm  ? — Lord !  I'd  like  to  stick  a 
pitchfork  in  one  o'  them  rascal's  hands,  and  set  him  to  load  an 
Cfx  cart — ^what  a  proper  lookin'  fool  he'd  be,  is'ouldn't  he  }  It 
can't  last — it  don't  stand  to  reason  and  common  sense.  And 
then,  arter  all,  they  faante  got  no  Indgin  com  here,  they  can't  raise 
it,  nor  punkin  pies,  nor  quinces,  nor  silk- worms,  nor  nothin'. 

"Then  as  to  their  farmin' — Lord!  only  look  at  five  great 
elephant-lookin'  beasts  in  one  plough,  with  one  great  lummakin' 
feller  to  hold  the  handle,  and  another  to  cany  the  whip,  and  a 
boy  to  lead,  whose  boots  has  more  iron  on  'em  than  the  horses' 
hoofs  have,  all  crawlin'  as  if  they  was  a-goin'  to  a  funeral.  What 
sort  of  a  way  is  that  to  do  work  ?  It  makes  me  mad  to  look  at 
'em.  If  there  is  any  airthlj  clumsy  fashion  of  doin'  a  thing, 
that's  the  way  they  are  sure  to  git  here.     They  are  a  benighted. 
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obatiiiate,  bull-headed  people,  the  English,  that's  a  fact,  and 
always  was. 

"At  Bunker  Hill,  if  they  had  only  jist  gone  round  the  line  of 
level  to  the  right,  instead  of  chargin'  up  that  steep  pitch,  they  'd 
a-killed  every  devil  of  us,  as  slick  as  a  whistle.  We  know'd 
that  at  the  time ;  and  Dr.  Warren,  that  commanded  us,  sais, 
*Bcys,'  sais  he,  'don't  throw  up  entrenchments  there,  'cause 
that 's  where  they  ought  to  come ;  but  jist  take  the  last  place  in 
the  world  they  ought  to  attack,  and  there  you  '11  be  sure  to  find 
'em,  for  that's  English  all  over.*  Faith  I  he  was  right ;  they 
came  jist  to  the  identical  spot  we  wanted  'em  to  come  to,  and 
they  got  a  taste  of  our  breed  that  day,  that  didn't  sharpen  their 
appetite  much,  I  guess.  Cold  lead  is  a  supper  that  ain't  easy 
digested,  that 's  a  fact. 

'*  Well,  at  New  Orleans,  by  all  accounts,  they  did  jist  the  same 
identical  thmg.  They  coddn't  do  anything  right,  if  they  was  to 
try.  Give  me  old  Slick ville  yet,  I  hante  seed  its  ditto  here  no- 
where. 

"  And  then  as  for  Constitution,  what  sort  of  one  is  that,  where 
O'Connell  snaps  his  finger  in  their  face,  and  tells  'em,  he  don't 
care  a  cent  for  'em.  It's  all  bunkum.  Minister,  no  thin'  but 
bunkum.  Squire,"  said  he,  turning  to  me ;  "I  won't  say  I  ^'t 
sorry  to  part  with  you,  'cause  I  am.  For  a  colonist,  I  must  say 
you  're  a  very  decent  man,  but  I  kinder  guess  it  would  have  been 
most  as  well  for  Sam  if  he  and  you  had  never  met.  I  don't  mean 
no  offence,  but  he  has  been  idle  now  a  considerable  long  time, 
and  spent  a  shockin'  sight  o'  money.  I  only  hope  you  hante  sot 
him  agin  work,  and  made  him  above  his  business,  that's  all. 
It 's  great  cry  and  little  wool,  bein'  an  Attachy,  as  they  call  it. 
It  ain't  a  very  profitable  business,  that 's  a  ^ct,  nor  no  other 
trade  that  costs  more  aor  it  comes  to.  Here  's  your  good  health, 
Sir ;  here 's  hopin'  you  may  one  day  dress  yourself  as  an  Indgin 
as  I  did,  go  in  the  night  to " 

''  Bed,"  said  Mr.  Hopewell,  rising,  and  squeezing  me  kindly  by 
the  hand,  and  with  some  difficulty  giving  utterance  to  his  usual 
valediction,  "  Farewell,  my  son."  Mr.  Slick  accompanied  me  to 
the  door  of  my  room,  and  as  we  parted,  said  :  "  Squire,  put  this 
little  cigar  case  into  your  pocket.  It  is  made  out  of  the  black 
birch  log  you  and  I  sot  down  upon  when  we  baited  our  hosses 
arter  we  fust  sot  eyes  on  each  other,  on  the  Cumberland  road  in' 
Nova  Scotia.  When  you  smoke,  use  that  case,  please :  it  will 
remind  you  of  the  fust  time  you  saw  '  Sam  Slick  die  Clockmaker.' 
and  the  last  day  you  ever  spent  with  'The  Attach^.'  " 
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CHAPTER  LXVI. 

VALEDICTORY   ADDRESS. 

Gentle  reader,  having  taken  my  leave  of  Mr.  Slick,  it  is  now 
fit  I  should  take  my  leave  of  you.      But  first,  let  me  entreat  you 
to  join  with  me  in  the  wish  that  the  Attach^  may  arrive  safely 
at  home,  and  live  to  enjoy  the  reputation  he  has  acquired.     It 
would  be  ungracious,  indeed,  in  me  not  to  express  the  greatest 
gratitude  to  lum  for  the  many  favours  he  has  conferred  upon  me, 
and  for  the  numerous  benefits  I  have  incidentally  derived  from  his 
acquaintance.      When  he  offered  his  services  to  accompany  me  to 
England,  to  make  me  well  known  to  the  public,  and  to  give  me 
numerous  introductions  to  persons  of  distinction,  that  as  a  colonist 
I  could  not  otherwise  obtain,  I  could  scarcely  restrain  a  smile  at 
the  complacent  self-sufficiency  of   his  benevolence;   but  I  am 
bound  to   say    that  he  has  more  than  fulfilled  his   promise. 
In  all  cases  but  two  he  has  exceeded  his  own  anticipations  of 
advancing  me.     He  has  not  procured  for  me  the  situation  of 
Governor*  General  of  Canada,  which  as  an  ambitious  man,  it  was 
natural  he  should  desire,  whilst  as  a  friend  it  was  equally  natural 
that  he  should  overlook  my  entire  unfitness  for  the  office ;  nor  has 
he  procured  for  me  a  peerage,  which,  as  an  American,  it  is  sur- 
prising he  should  prize  so  highly,  or  as  a  man  of  good,  sound 
judgment,  and  common  sense,  not  perceive  to  be  more  likely  to 
cover  an  humble  man,  like  me,  with  ridicule  than  anything  else. 
For  both  these  disappointments,  however,  he  has  one   common 
solution — English   monopoly,   English    arrogance,   and    EngHsh 
pride  on  the  one  hand,  and  provincial  dependence  and  colonial 
helotism  on  the  other. 

For  myself,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  which  to  feel  most  grateful 
for,  that  which  he  has  done,  or  that  v/hich  he  has  left  undone. 
To  have  attained  all  his  objects,  where  success  would  have  neu- 
tralized the  effect  of  all,  would,  indeed,  have  been  unfortunate ; 
but  to  succeed  in  all  that  was  desirable,  and  to  fail  only  where 
failure  was  to  be  preferred,  was  the  height  of  good  fortune.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  on  tlie  whole  he  is  no  less  gratified  himself,  and 
that  he  thinks,  at  least,  I  have  been  of  equal  service  to  him.  "  It 
tante  every  one,  Squire,*'  he  would  often  say,  "  that's  as  lucky  as 
Johnston  and  me.  He  had  his  Boswell,  and  I  have  had  my 
Squire ;  and  if  you  two  hante  immortalized  both  us  fellers  for 
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iver  and  a  day,  it's  a  pity,  that's  all.  Fact  is,  I  have  made  you 
known,  and  you  have  made  me  known,  and  it's  some  comfort  too, 
ain't  it,  not  to  be  obliged  to  keep  a  dog  and  do  your  own  barkin'. 
It  tante  pleasant  to  be  your  own  trumpeter  always,  as  Kissiukirk, 
the  Prince's  bugler  found,  is  it  V 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  have  recorded,  like  Boswell, 
all  Mr.  Slick's  conversations.     1  have  selected  only  such  parts 
as    suited   my   object.      Neither   the    '*  Clockmaker"    nor  tke 
"  Attach^ "   were   ever  designed  as  books   of   travels,   but   to 
pourtray   character  — to  give    practical  lessons  in  moralSt  aad 
politics  —  to    expose    hypocrisy  —  to     uphold     the     connexion 
between   the    parent   country   and    the    colonies,    to    devek>pe 
the  resources   of  the  jMrovince,  and  to  enforce  the  just  ekims 
of  my  countrymen — to  discountenance  agitatioa— to  atrengtkea 
the  union  between  Church  and  State — and  to  foster  and  excite 
a  love  for  our  own  form   of  government,  and  a  preference  of 
it  over  all  others.     So  many  objects  necessarily  required  sevesal 
continuations  o£  the  work,  and  although   seven  vokimes  war& 
me  not   to  trespass  too   long  oa    the  patience  of  the   pu^c, 
yet  many   excluded    topics    make  me  feeU  witb  regret,    that 
I  have  been  either  too  diffuse,  or  too  presuB^tuous.     Prolixity 
was  unavoidable   from  another   cause.     In  order  to  attain  my 
objects,  I  found  it  expedient  so  to  intermingle  humour  with  the 
several  topics,  so  as  to  render  subjects  attractive  that  in  them- 
selves are  generally  considered  a^  too  deep  and  dry  for   geaeral 
reading.     ALL  these  matters,  however,  high  and  difficult  aa  they 
£Lre  to  discuss  properly,  are  exhausted  and  hackneyed  enough 
But  little  that  is  new  can  now  be  said  upon  thenu     The  only 
attraction  they  are  susceptible  of  is  the  novelty  of  a  new  dre:»s. 
That  I  have  succeeded  in  rendering  them  popular  by  clothing 
them  in  the  natural  language,  and  illustrating  tdieoi'  by  die  kumuur 
of  a  shrewd  and  droll  man  like   Mr.  Slick,  their  uaprecedented 
circuladon  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic^  leaves  me  no  room  to 
doubt,  while  I  am  daily  receiving  the  most  gratifying  testimoBy 
of  the  beneficial  effects  they  have  produced^  and  are  stiil  pro- 
ducing io.  tiie  colonies^    for    whose  use  they   were  principally 
designed.     Much  aa  I  value  the  popularity  of  these  works,  I  value 
their  utility  much  higher,  and  of  the  mcmy  benefits  that  have 
accrued  to  myself  as  the  author,  and  they  have  been  most  Boia^ 
rous,  noneliave  been  so  grateful  as  thafi  of  knowing  that  "  th^5 
have  done  good.**     Under  these  circumstances  I  cannot  but  ^^ 
in  parting  with   Mr.  Slick  that  I  am*  separating  &onL    a  mosC 
aerviceable  fidend,  and  as  the  public  have  so  often  expressed  their 
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approbation  of  him  both  as  a  Clockmaker  and  an  Attach^,  I  am 
not  without  hopes,  gentle  reader,  that  this  regret  is  mutual.  He 
has  often  pressed  upon  me,  and  at  parting  renewed  in  a  most 
urgent  manner,  his  request  that  I  would  not  yet  lay  aside  my 
pen.  He  was  pleased  to  say  it  was  both  a  popular  and  a  useful 
one,  and  that  as  the  greater  part  of  my  hfe  had  been  spent  in  a 
colony,  it  could  not  be  better  employed  than  in  recording  "  Pro- 
vincial Recollections,  or  Sketches  of  Colonial  Life,'* 

In  his  opinion  the  harvest  is  most  abundant,  and  needs  only  a 
reaper  accustomed  to  the  work,  to  gamer  up  its  riches.  I  think 
so  too,  but  am  not  so  confident  of  my  ability  to  execute  the  task 
as  he  is,  and  still  less  certain  of  having  the  health  or  the  leisure 
requisite  for  it. 

I  indulge  the  hope,  however,  at  some  future  day,  of  at  least 
making  the  attempt,  and  if  other  avocations  permit  me  to  com- 
plete it,  I  shall  then,  gentle  reader,  have  the  pleasure,  of  again 
inviting  your  attention  to  my  native  land,  by  presenting  you  w^ith 
"  Sketches  of  Colonial  Life,^' 
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and  5,  with  Index.    Continuing  the  History  from  its  Colonization^ 
and  completing  a  period  in  the  History  of  the  American  Bevolution. 

This  cheap  edition  of  Mr.  Baneroft's  standard  Work  is  mom  eomplat»aa  fac  aaibo 
has  written  it,  and  contains  the  history  of  the  American  Berolution  considered  in  alL 
its  causes-^e  rise  of  the  Union  of  tto  United  States  from  tha  body  of  the  pcc~*~ 


the  change  in  the  colonial  policy  of  Franoe^and  the  coneeqneiwa  of  tho  aaflMvoiai 
of  Chreat  Britain  to  consolidate  ner  power  orer  America. 

In  3  Tols.  post  8vo,  price  ISs.  cloth  lettered. 

MICHAUD'S    HISTORY   OF    THE   CRUSADES* 
The  First  En^sh  Edition  translated  from   the  French;  vitii 
Notes,    Memoir  and  f  leface  by  W.  Bobson* 


<« 


Miekand  is  faithfbl,  aceuate,  and  leaned  i  his  mnsd  is  Idfty  and  goneroos,  aad 
exactij  auitable  to  the  proper  filling  19  of  a  hiatocy  of.tba  Ca>uaadea.*'--->Auaov» 
(JBtaehtootT*  Magagiite.) 
**  Mr.  Sobson  nas  done  a  great  serrice  in  making  Michand's  H**?***lf^  woril 
ible  to  the  general  reader."— 2%«  Spteiaior, 


In  1  Tol.  8vO|  price  S^s.  clotii  lettered. 

THE  BRITISH  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  CRIMEA. 
By  W.  H.  BussBLL,  The  Times'  "  Special  Correspondent.'*  Being 
a  Revised  Edition  of  "  The  War,"  with  additions  and  corrections.  Ilins- 
trated  with  Plans  of  the  Battles,  Woodcuts,  and  Steel  Portrait  of 
AaUior. 

'*  It  ia  not  8n^;npbing  if  I  avail  myself  of  my  brief  leisaro  to  nrvite,  for  tho  fittf 
time,  and  re-write  portions  of  my  work,  which  relate  to  the  most  critical  actions  of 
■  the  war.  From  the  day  the  Ooards  landed  at  Malta,  down  to  the  fajll  of.Sebastopcly 
mad  tiie  -virtual  conelasion  of  the  war,  I  have  had  but  one  short  interval  of  repeee. 
Jdy  sinoere  desire  has  been,  and  is,  to  tell  the  truth,  as  far  as  I  know  it,  resp««tiag 
an  I  hshTe  witnessed.  Many  incidents  in  the  war,  from  various  hands  (many  of  them 
now  cold  for  ever),  I  have  availed  myself  of;  but  the  matter  of  tho  work  ia  chieAL 
oompoaed  of  the  facts  and  materials  accumulated  in  my  letters." 

t 
In  post  8to,  price  5s.  cloth  gilt. 

A  HISTORY  OP  BRITISH  INDIA,  from  the  Earliest 
Period  of  English  Intercourse  to  the  Present  Time.  By  CnAKLfli 
HaoFarlane.  With  Additions  to  the  year  1858.  Illustrated  witb 
nunitBTOiis  £jngravings. 

•*  This  admirable  aid  to  the  study  of  British  India  wo  partionlariy  reoommoiidg 
AS  one  of  the  best  ^pitomsi  that  oar  literature  poMWMS.""^.y«>Kfc  WbIu  C^rasiaUb 


4         Cheap  Editions  of  Standard  and  Popular  Works, 

BUitory. 

2^ew  Edition,  brought  down  to  the  Peace  of  Paris,  1856. 
In  4  Tols.  Svo.  price  £\  10b.  cloth  lettered. 

RUSSELL'S  MODERN  EUROPE,  with  a  View  of  the 
Progress  of  Society  from  the  Rise  of  the  Modem  Kingdoms.  New 
Edition,  continued  to  the  Peace  of  Paris,  1856,  to  which  is  added  a  com* 
liendioas  Index  compiled  expressly  for  this  Edition. 

The  Fourth  Volume,  from  the  year  1802  to  1856,  is  sold  separately, 
price  10s.  6d. ;  it  forms  the  hest  handbook  of  General  History  for  the 
last  half-century  that  can  be  had.  All  the  Candidates  for  the  Govern- 
ment- Civil  Service  are  examined  in  "  Bussell's  Modem  Europe/*  as  to 
their  knowledge  of  General  History. 

Id  2  vols,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  Ss.,  or  in  1  vol.  cloth  gilt,  Ss.  6d. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  EXTRAORDINARY  POPULAE 
DELUSIONS.  By  Charles  Mackat,  LLD.  The  Third  EditioiL 
Illustrated  with  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Engravings,  from  scarce 
Prints  and  other  authentic  sources. 

Among  which  will  be  found  the  following  interesting  subjects: — -Thft 
South  Sea  Bubble,  The  Tulipomania,  Relics,  Modern  Prophecies^ 
Duels  and  Ordeals,  Lote  of  the  Marvellous,  The  O.  P.  Mania,  The 
Crusades,  The  Witch  Mania,  The  Slow  Poisoners,  Haunted  Houses, 
Tlie  Alchymibts, — ^Pretended  Antiquity  op  the  Art,  Avicenna,  Al- 
BBBzuB  Maonub,  Thomab  Aquinab,  Raymond  Lulli,  Roger  Bacon,  Porv 
John  XXII ^  Cornelius  Aorippa,  Paracelsus,  Dr.  Dee  and  ILdv^ard 
Kelly,  The  Cosmopolite,  Sendiyooius,  The  Rosicrucians,  Alchymical 
Writers  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  De  Lisle,  Albert  Aluts,  Couht 
DE  St.  Qermains,  Caoliobtro,  Present  State  of  the  Sciences,  &c.— > 
Fortune-telling,  The  Maonetibers,  &c. 

*'  These  rolumes  will  captivate  the  attention  of  readers  who,  accordinnf  to  their 
various  tempers,  feel  either  inclined  to  laugh  at  or  sigh  orer  the  follies  of  noaokind.** 

In  1  vol.  post  8vo,  price  5b.  cloth  lettered. 

BONNECHOSE'S  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE.     The  first 
English  Edition.    Translated  hy  W.  Robson,  Esq.,  Tianslator  of 
Michaud*s  "History  of  the  Crusades,"  &c.    With  Illustrations  aad  Index. 


«(' 


'  It  is  adererly  written  volume,  the  translation  also  being  easy  and  fluwiag;  aad 
there  is  no  English  manual  of  French  history  at  once  so  portable  and  aatbeatio  sf 
this."— .Tk«  Ouardian, 

In  1  vol.  post  8vo,  price  5s.  cloth  lettered. 

FELICE'S   HISTORY  OF  ^HE  PROTESTAKTS  OP 
FRANCE,  from  the  Commencement  of  the  Reformation  to  the  Fi^ 
■ent  Time.    Translated  from  the  Revised  and  Corrected  Editioii. 

"  We  recommend  this  work  to  our  readers  as  one  of  the  most  interesfcinc  ^ 
Beligious  History  that  we  have  met  with  after  Merle  d'Aiibign^'s  *  Reformatioa;* 
aod  perhaps,  to  the  reading  public  gener^l^.  more  interesting  and  more  novel  thM 
'»•»  that  very  popular  work*"— ^/ia# 


Cheap  ^Editions  of  Standard  and  Popular  Worh9» 


History. 

In  1  vol.  rojal  8vo,  price  6s.  6d.  oloth  jeztra. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES.  By  Leopold  Eakkb. 
Including  their  Church  and  State,  the  Re-organization  of  the 
Inquisition,  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Consolidation  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
the  means  taken  to  effect  the  Counter-reformation  in  Germany,  to  revivto 
Romanism  in  France,  and  to  suppress  Protestant  Principles  in  the  South 
of  Europe.  Translated  from  the  last  edition  of  the  German  hy  Walteii 
K.  Keli.y,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

"  This  translation  of  Ranke  we  consider  to  be  Texy  snperior  to  any  other  in  the 
Bngliah  ]angiiage."^i)it6tt»  Rniew, 

In  small  post  8to,  price  5s.  doth  extra. 

EMBASSIES  AND  POKEIGN  COUETS.    A  History 
of  Diplomacy.     By  Thb  Royiko   Englishman.     The  Second 
Edition. 

**  The  '  Boring  Englishman'  is  a  satirical  chronicler.  His  style  is  not  less  HtcIj 
than  severe — not  subtle  enough  for  irony,  but  caustio,  free,  and  full  of  earnest 
meaning.  This  volume  is  also  an  admirable  manual,  skilfully  adapted  to  the  par- 
pose  of  diffusing  a  general  knowledge  of  histoxy  and  the  working  of  diplomlujy/' 
— Tk«  Aihenmum, 

In  small  post  8vo,  price  5s.  cloth  extra^  gilt. 

PICTURES  FROM  THB  BATTLE  FIELDS.   By  Thb 
RoYiNG  Englishman.    The  Third  Edition,  with  Illustrations  from 
Sketches  taken  on  the  spot,  and  Chapters  respecting — 


Scutari    and    its    Hos- 
pitals. 
Miss  Nightingale. 
Balaklava. 
A  fc>now  Storm. 


The  Bashi-Bazouk. 
Russian    Officers    and 

Soldiers. 
The  French  Ofiacer. 
llie  Zouave. 


The  Commissariat 

^ain. 
A  Camp  Dinner. 
The  Heights  hefore 

Sebastopol. 

"Who  is  unfamiliar  with  those  brilliant  little  sketches  of  travel— particularly  the 
pictures  of  Turkish  Ufe  and  maaners^irom  the  pen  of  the  '  Roving  Englishman/ 
that  were,  week  atter  week,  the  ver^r  tit-bits  of  '  Household  Words  ?'— Who  did  not 
hail  their  collection  into  a  companionable-sized  volume  F — and  who  will  not  thank 
our  truly  *  fast'  friend — the  friend  of  abnost  everything  and  eveirbody  but  foreign 
noodles — the  '  lioving  Englishman/  for  this  new  book  of  sketcnes?" 

In  fcap.  8vo,  price  Is.  8d.  strongly  hound,  or  in  cloth  gilt,  Zs., 
or  with  the  Questions  and  Coloured  Map,  red  shecip,  3s. 

LANDMARKS  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 
By  the  fiev.  James  White.    (The  Twenty-second  Thousand.) 

**  We  hold  thit  to  be  a  pattern  volume  of  cheap  literature.  It  is  so  writte^i  that  it 
estinot  fail  to  amuse  and  enlighten  Uie  more  ignorant ;  yet  it  is  a  book  that  may  be 
]re«d  with  pleasure  and  profit,  too,  by  the  most  polished  scholar.  In  a  word,  excel- 
lent fdfts  are  applied  to  the  advantage  of  the  people— a  p-jeticol  instinct  and  a  fiill 
Imowledge  of  English  History.  It  has  nothing  about  it  of  common-nlace  compilation. 
Jt  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  remarkable  ability,  having  as  such  a  style  of  its  own,  and 
«  grace  that  cannot  fail  to  exercise  its  refining  influence  upon  uneducated  people. 
The  amount  of  solid  information  it  compresses  in  a  small  compass  excites  in  the 
f-eader's  mind  repeated  surprise." — The  Examiner. 

*«*  Is  placed  on  the  list  of  Schv'*^  Books  of  the  Sducational  Oomxnittee  of  the 
Trivy  Connoil. 


«  Okmy9  JBMiotu  qf  Sfymdard  and  Pepnter  Worki. 

BUitory. 

In  f^vp-  '^o,  ^o«  If.  Cd.,  or  2b.  cbth  gilt 

LAKDMABKS  OF   THE  HISTOBY    OF  GBEECl. 
By  tlie  BeT.  James  WHxn. 

'*'  This  bodk,  wlCh  its  oomnmaiau  'volnnM,  dimmm  to  hun  *  plao«  in  every  hooM 
«dMt«  there  «ra  yoong  reaaen,  and  in  nunj  »  lumse  where  there  are  none  but 
elder  ones,  able  to  amredate  the  genial  writing  of  a  man,  who  having  taste  and 
knowledge  at  oommand,  idts  down  to  write  in  the  simplest  way  the  story  of  a  peopli 
for  m  people's  iwdiog."— JSsosrfiMr. 

Id  fcap.  8to,  price  2s.  clotli,  or  2s.  6d.  roan  lettered. 

GOLDSMITH'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.     A  New 
Edition,  with  Continuation  to  the  Death  of  Wellington.     With 
Fortraits  of  ail  the  Soveragm. 

«In  this  edition,  tlM«dttor  has  added  some iSnts  whieh  had  been  oreiloohed  by 
the  author,  and  preceded  the  original  work  by  a  short  notice  of  the  earlier  hisUny, 
•fsttiered  from  the  old  ehrom<dera,  and  eontmned  to  the  presBOt  time.  To  eaeh 
chapter  is  appended  a  series  of  questions,  by  means  of  which  the  tutor  will  readi^ 
be  enabled  to  examine  the  paj^  as  to  the  unpressions  the  fiftots  have  made  on  hu 
memonr." 

*«*  Is  placed  on  the  hst  of  School  Books  of  the  Bdnoational  Oomndttee  <^  tta 
.Bmy  Council.  -.«___>__»«»_^__ 

BxooaAPBir. 

In  4  vols,  crown  8to,  price  10s.,  or  in  2  vols,  doth  gilt,  lOs. 

BOSWELL'S  LIFE  OF  DR.  JOHNSON,  with   nume- 
rous PortnitB,  Views,  and  Characteristic  Designs,  engrayed  from 
authentic  sources. 


«i 


'Homer  is  net  more  decidedly  flio  Urst  of  heroic  poets,  Bhakspeare  is  not 
itooidedfy  the  fivst  of  dnunatiBts,  Demosthedes  is  not  more  decidedly  tho  first  of 
orators,  than  Boawell  is  the  first  of  biograpners.  Many  of  the  greatest  men  that 
have  erer  lived  have  written  hiography.  Boswell  was  one  of  the  smallest  men  that 
ever  Uyed,  and  he  has  beaten  diem  all.  His  woe  talent,  and  uncommon  talent,  and  to 
Jemmy  Boswell  we  indeed  owe  many  hoars  of  sopreme  delight." — Maeamiajf^ 


In  crown  8vo,  price  2s.  6d.  doth  extra,  gilt. 

THE  LIFE,  PUBLIC  AND  DOMESTIC,  OF  THE 
EIGHT  HON.  EDMUND  BURKE.  By  Petbb  Burks,  Esq. 
(of  the  Inner  Temple  and  the  Northern  Circuit).  Profusely  illuBtrntea 
with  Portraits,  Scenes  of  Events,  and  Landscape  Views,  relating  to  the 
great  Orator  and  the  other  noted  persons  of  his  time  and  career. 


In  fcap.  Svo,  3s.  boards,  or  3s.  M.  clotii  gilt^ 

ELLISTON'S  LIFE  and  ENTERPRISES.     By  asoMS 
Katmokd.     Illustrated  with  Portrait  and  Engravings  on  steel, 
from  designs  by  Phiz,  Gruikshank,  &c. 

'"  This  is  a  rery  entertaining  memoir  of  one  of  the  mostgentlemanly,  aoeompliblied, 
and  yersatile  actors  who  adorned  the  Bnglish  stage.  The  life  of  K.  W.  BUistoxu 
nidike  that  of  the  majority  of  his  profeasional  brethran,  affords  ample  materials  fi>r  • 
readable  book,  and  ^  Tolnme  presents  iadttbitable  testimony  in  proof  of  Chat 
fiwt."— aforwivPos*, 


€9keap  JSHHom  if  BUmdmrd  and  Popular  WorH,         7 

Biogrrapliy. 

In  1  -voL  oioim  9m^,  piioeiU.  M.  dbth  flctra. 

EXTEAOEDINAB Y  MEN :  tlieir  Boyhood  and  Ear\y 
Youth.  By  William  Bnaasu.,  Esq.  Tke  Sixth  Edition,  lUustrated 
with  50  EDgraviugs  of  PortEutii,  BirthplaoBa,  Inoidentg,  &c.  fto. 

**  Whftt  ft  title  to  intarast  the  yontii  of  t3iis  imtion  I  It  teaches  in  erery  TMg9 
leesons  of  prudence,  tmgBiitj,  industry,  and  persevenuioe}  mod  how  difOouItiMy 
moral  snd  physical,  hare  heen  taoeeMfaUj  oTevoome." 

In  1  vol.  orofm  999,  price  28.  6d.  dolh  eactn,  gilt. 

EXTEAORDINABY   WOM£N:    their  Girlhood  and 
Early  Tears.    By  WnxuM  Ruewbll,   Esq.     Illustrated  with 
muneroofl  Engravings  designed  «nd  executed  by  Messrs.  Balziel. 

This  Tolume  contains  the  lives  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  Christina 
Queen  of  Sweden,  Catherine  Empress  of  Russia,  Mrs.  Fry,  Madame 
Roland,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  Isabella  of  Caaiile,  Marie  Antininatto,  Xjady 
Stanhope^  Madame  de  Geniisy  Mrs.  Opie,  &c.  &o. 

In  1  vol.  foap.  8vo,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth  lettered. 

TjiXMOUTH'S    (LORD)  LIFB.     Bt  Edwabd    Osleb. 

*<  It  is  the  wisdom  of  those  to  whom  Ens^and  wiU  hertaftsr  twmimt  the  honour 
of  her  flag,  to  study  well  the  examples  of  the  great  sea  officers  whose  senrioea  illns* 
tsate  the  aanalsof  their  eonntry.  Among  uiese  brijfat  examples,  none  is  moro 
-«aor|by  of  cavefal  stady  than  Admiral  Lord  Ezmonfih.  We  tfaex&ore  hail  with  ptosiine 
theefaiaap  edition  of  thia  gfMct  «ad  goodvaikr.'* 

In  1  voL  lisap.  8vo,  price  2s.  6d«  doth  .gilt. 

MAELBOROTJGH'S  LIFE.    By  Ghajsubs  MAaFABi.AN& 
With  Two  Illustrations. 

'*  This  is  an  excellent  lif6  of  the  great  General  for  yotmg  readers,  and  for  those 
^riu>  httve  not  timo  to  make  thanMeWes  aeqiudatsd  with  tho  larger  woriks  on  the 

In  1  voL  post  8to,  price  5s.  cloth  gilt, 

THE  GREAT  COMMANDERS  OP  ALL  NATIONS. 
By  G.  P.  R.  Javes.  A  new  revised  Edition,  comprising  the 
Inves  of  Heniy  the  Fifth,  Tnrenne,  the  Qrest  Condil,  Marlboro*,  Peter- 
boro'.  General  Wolfe,  Cromwell,  Duke  of  Aly%  Gonzalvo  de  Oordovai 
Ac,  fro.,  with  Eig^  Iflostrations. 

In  1  woL  post  8yo»  price  9t.  doth  gS^ 

THE  BUCCANEERS  (HISTORY  OF);  or,  TheMonawhi 
of  the  Spanish  Main.    By  WAiffSft  Tuwsmsn.    Wiftli  Sigbt 
Cluatrations  by  Phiz. 

In  1  ¥oL  fiuiii.  8vo^  prioe  28.  6d.  doth  gilt. 

WELLINGTON  (LIFE  OF).    By  Ohab.  MacFabe^OA 
With  Illttstrmtions  by  John  GUbert 

-•rrhe  times  in  which  we  liye  seem  to  oall  for  an  anhnated  revi^  of  onr  militi^ 
prowess,  and  of  the  science,  skill,  valour,  ud  aohiafamoiito  of  our  lathoBS,  aawaU 
on  tha  battle-field  as  on  the  ooeaa." 


•8  Cheap  Editions  of  Standard  and  Popular  Warki. 

Biogrrapliy. 

In  foap.  8vO^  p^ce  2s.  6d.  cloth  lettered. 

GEIMALDPS  LIER     Edited  by  Charles  Dickens,  and 
lUustr&ted  by  George  Cruikshank. 

"The  editor  has Uftdetach  alterations  in  the  original  mannscript  a«  he  conceived 
would  improve  the  narration  of  the  facte,  without  any  departure  from  the  facts  them> 
wHieBJ'—Introduetory  Chapter, 

In  2  vols,  post  Svo,  price  lOs.  cloth  lettered.  ' 

CRANMER'S  LIFE.  By  John  Stbype,  M.A.,  being 
MemorialB  of  the  Most  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Thomas  Cranmer, 
aome  time  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  A  New  Edition,  by  Philif 
E.  BASNsa»  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.L.S.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Bairister-at- 

Law. 

The  works  of  Str]^  hold  a  place  amongst  the  very  best  authorities,  as  forming 
%  most  valuable  portion  of  the  history  of  the  reformation  of  religion  in  this  countiy, 
*io  less  tiian  as  of  stMidard  exceUence,  masmuch  as  the  narratives  of  the  most  inte> 
rating  events  in  the  annals  of  our  country  were  based  by  this  truly  Frotesta&t 
author  upon  documentary  evidence,  and  drawn  from  original  MSS.,  the  greater  part 
of  which  are  still  extant. 

In  1  Tol.  fcap.  8vo,  price  Za.  6d.  cloth  gili 

NELSON'S  LIFE.    By  Joseph  Allen,  Author  of  «  Battles 
of  the  British  Navy."     With  a  Portrait  of  Nelson. 

*'  To  Mr.  Allen  we  owe  the  inexpressible  advantage  of  being  able  to  read  Nelaon's 
biognphv  unencumbered  by  idle  speculations,  denuded  of  the  tedious  detail,  and  yet 
sumcienuy  nautical  to  give  an  appropriate  colouring  to  the  exciting  and  glorioia 
BarratiTe.  — United  Service  Oazette, 

In  1  vol.  fcap.  Svo,  price  5b.  cloth  extra,  or  with  gilt  edges,  Ss.  6d. 

EIOHELIEU'S   LIFE.     By  W.   Robson.     WitJi 
Illustrations. 

"  The  reader  will  find  much  pleasure  and  profit  in  pemaing  Mr.  Bobson's  vwy  afak 
and  intelligent  biography." — Observer. 

*<  The  student  will  find  the  events  of  Bioheliea't  life  reflected  as  in  a  mirror.'* 
•^Lbferpool  AUion. 

In  2  vols,  post  Svo,  price  78.  doth  lettered. 

C HANGING'S  (Dr.)  LIFE  and  CORRESPONDENCi: 
Edited  by  his  Nephew,  Wiluam  Henbt  Chankino.     A  Nev 
Edition,  with  a  Portrait. 

"  HiB  nephew  has  compiled  his  biography  with  singular  judgment.  He  has  f» 
lowed  the  method  of  Locknart  in  his  Life  of  Scott.  As  far  as  possible,  the  namtn* 
is  woven  with  letters  and  diaries:  the  subject  speaks  for  himself,  and  only  sac: 
intermediate  observations  of  tiie  editor  are  given  as  are  necessary  to  form  m  oonnfc» 
.^Aole." 

In  1  voL  fcap.  Svo,  price  58.  cloth  extra,  or  with  gilt  edges,  Ssl  6^ 

JULIUS    C^SAR  (LIFE  OF).     By  the  Ven.    Job>; 
WiLLiAMB,  Archdeacon  of  Cardigan,  Author  of  "  Life  of  Alexander' 
.Printed  on  superfine  paper,  with  Four  Illustrations. 

'*  In  writing  this  Life  of  Julius  Caesar,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  to  give  • 
tmthf^il  a  view  of  the  thouriits,  words,  and  deeds  of  this  '  foremost  man  of  «B  P' 
'Vnrld,'  as  well  as  the  chief  characters  of  his  opponents  and  supporters ;  tbixs 
iOi{  it,  aa  it  were,  a  Idograj^y  of  the  celebrated  characters  who  lived  in 
Ubm." 


Cheap  Editions  of  Standard  and  Pnpular  Worhi.         9 
Biogrraphy. 

STANBAED  BI00EAPH7.-CHEAP  BSITIOira 

In  vols.  fcap.  Sto,  price  1b.  6d.  each,  cloth  extra. 

'  Life  of  Nelflcn.    By  Joseph  Allen. 
Life  of  Wellington.    By  MacFarlane. 
Peel  (Sir  Robert),  Life  ot    With  a  Portrait  by  W.  Harvey. 
Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.    By  Washington  Irving. 
Lives  of  the  SneceBBors  of  Mahomet.    By  Washington  Irving. 
Monk  and  Washington.    By  F.  Guizot. 
Bepreoentative  Hen.    By  B.  W.  Emerson. 


f/ 


1^ 


FXOTXOV. 

THE  STANDARD  EDITION  OP  THE 

NOVELS    AND   ROMANCES    OF    SIB   EDWARD 
BULWER  LYTTON,  BART.,  M.P.    Uniformly  printed  in  crown 
8to,  corrected  and  revised  throughout,  with  new  Prefaces. 

20  vols,  in  10,  price  £3  3s.  cloth  extra ;  or  any  volumes  separately, 

in  cloth  binding,  as  under : — 


The  Last  or  tee  Tbi- 


9,d, 


BIBNZI : 

BUNBS 3  6 

PAUL  CLIFFORD 8  6 

PBLHAM:   ox,    Thb   Advbntcbes 

or  A  GENTLBirAir 3  6 

KUGENE  ARAM.  A  Talb  ...  8  6 
LAST  OF  THE  BARONS  ...60 
LAST  DATS  OF  POMPEII ...  8  6 

GODOLPHIN 3  0 

PILGRIMS  OP  THE  RHINE  ..26 
NIGHT  AND  MORNING  ....40 


8.d. 
ERNEST  MALTRAVERS  ...  3  6 
ALICE ;  OB,  The  Mtstebies  ...  3  6 
THE  DISOWNED  .  .  .  .  ",  .36 
DEVEREUX      ........  3  6 

ZANONI   .    .    .    .    • 3  6 

LEILA;    OB,  The  Siege  or  Gba- 

mada 26 

HAROLD 4  0 

LUCRETIA 4  0 

THE  CAXTONS 4  0 

MY  NOVEL  (2  vols.) 8  0 


Or  the  Set  complete  in  20  vols. 


9> 


half-calf  extra 
half-morocco 


£3  11  6 
5  5  0 
5  11    6 


'•» 


**Ko  collection  of  prose  fictions,  by  any  single  author,  contains  the  same  variety  of 
experience— the  same  amplitude  of  knowledge  and  thought— the  same  combination 
of  opposite  extremes,  harmonized  by  an  equal  mastership  of  art ;  here,  lively  and 
sparkling  fancies  ;  there,  vigorous  passion  or  practical  wisdom— these  works  abound 
In  illustrations  that  teach  benevolence  to  the  rich,  and  courage  to  the  poor;  they 
jj^low  with  the  love  of  ft-eedom ;  they  speak  a  sympathy  with  all  high  aspirations,  and 
all  manly  struggle;  and  where,  in  their  more  tragic  po^raitures,  they  depict  the 
<]read  images  of  guilt  and  woe,  they  so  clear  our  juc^ment  by  profound  analysis, 
-vrhUethey  move  our  hearts  by  terror  or  compassion,  that  we  learn  to  detect  and 
stifle  in  ourselves  the  evil  thought  which  we  see  gradually  unfolding  itself  into  the 
jgniltydeed.** — Extract  from  Bidwer  Jjytton  and  hit  Works, 

G^he  ahove  are  printed  on  snperior  paper,  bonnd  in  doth.  Each  volume 
18  embellished  with  an  Illustration  ;  and  this  Standard  Edition  is  admi- 
cably  suited  for  private,  select,  and  public  libraries. 

l?he  odd  Numbers  and  Parts  to  complete  volumes  may  be  obtained; 
And  the  complete  series  is  now  in  course  of  issue  in  Three-halfpenny 
Weekly  Numbers,  or  in  Monthly  Parte,  ScTenpence  each. 


to       CkBop  JSOmwif  SUmdmdmnd  JPtptAtr  WMu. 


notion. 

UNIFORM  lUUISTIMTED  CDITtOltS  OP  MR.  iUN8WORT»rS  WORKS. 

In  1  T«L  ^mj  %n^  'pnce4f  ■•  «adi,  tAo&t  ^mblenwi^oTly  gilt 

TOWER  dF  LONDON  (The).  With  Forty  IHtis- 
trations  on  Steel,  and  numeroas  Engrayings  <m  Wood  by  Geocge 
Craiksbank. 

LANCASHIRE  WITCHES.   lUnatnitod  by  J.  Gilbert 
JACK    SHEPPABD.     Ulnstrated  by  George  Crmk- 

■hank. 

OLD  ST.  PAUL'S.     lUoatrated  by  George  Cruikshank. 
GUY  FAWKES.     lUnBtasfcoi  by  George  Cruikshank. 

In  1  vol.  demy  8vo,  price  5b.  each,  doth  gilt. 
CRICHTON.     With  Steel  lUostratioBB,  from  designs  by 

H.  K.  Browne. 

WINDSOR  CASTLE.     With  Steel   Engravings*  vA 

Woodcuts  by  Cruikshank. 

MISERS  DAUGHTER.    Illustrated  by  George  Cruik- 

flhank. 

ROOKWOOD.    With  Hlustmtions  by  John  Gilbert 
SPENDTHRIFT.    With  Ilbistrations  by  Riiz. 
STAR  CHAMBER.    With  Ulustcaiions  by  Phiz. 

■*  It  Is  scarcely  sarprising  that  Hanrlson  Almworth  shoald  hare  seenred  to  himadf 
m  very  wide  popularity,  when  we  consider  liow  happily  he  has  chosen  his  themes. 
Sometimes,  by  the  luclciest  inspiration,  he  has  chosen  a  romance  of  csptivating  snd 
«nthi«lling  taselnations,  such  as  *  Grichton,*  the '  AdmhraUe  Crichton.*  Sorely  »> 
one  ever  hit  upon  a  worthier  hero  of  rooiance,  not  firom  the  days  of  Apuleios  to 
those  of  T^e  Sage  or  of  Bulwer  Lytton.  Sometimes  tlie  scene  and  the  very  title  of 
his  romance  have  been  some  renowned  stmctare,  a  palace,  a  prison,  or  a  fortress. 
It  is  thus  with  the  '  Tower  of  London,'  *  Windsor  Castle,'  *  Old  St.  Paul's.'  Scarcely 
less  ability,  or,  rather,  we  should  say,  perhaps  more  correctly,  scarcely  less  adroit- 
ness in  the  choice  of  a  new  theme,  in  the  instance  of  one  of  his  latest  literary  pro- 
ductions, vis.,  the  *  Star  Chamber.'  But  the  readers  of  Mr.  Ainsworth— and  they 
now  number  thousands  upon  thousands— need  hardly  be  informed  of  this :  and  nor 
that  a  uniform  illustrated  edition  of  his  works  is  published,  we  do  not  doabt  but  that 
this  large  number  of  readers  even  wiU  be  oonslderab^  lncrea8ed.'*~5sm. 

In  1  ▼-)!.  fcfip.  6to,  price  Ss.  6d.  doth  fpUtt,  or  with  ffHt  edgem,  %M. 

FLITCH  OF  BACON  (The) ;  or,  the  Custom  of  Ihumiow. 
A  Tale  of  English  Home.     By  W.  H.  AmswoBTH,  Bsq.     WiHh 
IlliiBtrationB  by  John  Oilbert    The  Second  Edition. 

**  Certainly  no  custom  was  ever  more  popolar :  tiie  fhme  of  ft  is  bruited  tliroi^M^ 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  It  is  a  sulideot  that  gives  excellent  scope  to  a 
vriter  of  fiction}  and  Mr.  Ainsworth,  by  skiuul  treatment,  has  rendered  it  m ^ 
entertaining.    The  materials  are  put  together  with  dramatic  force.**-  Bfmimer, 

"'inoHrJudnasDt.ooevftiMbssftsfllir.AtafWBrtklsiWttaBses.'*- 


Clhetxp  BiitwM  <f  Standmrd  and  JPspmlar  Whrlsi.       11 
notion. 

In  1  ToL,  price  08.  6d.  tihik  gilt 

COUNT  or  MONTE  CRISTO.  By  Alexandre  Dumas. 
Comprising  the  Ch&tean  d*If,  -with  20  lUnstrationfi,  drawn  on  Wood 
hf  M.  Yalentia,  and  oceoated  bj  the  bart  Bnglinh  engraitem. 

*•  'Monte  Criato*  is  Dnmu*  betl  produotlon,  and  the  work  that  will  ooamylda 
name  to  the  remeoibxaQQe  of  fiiture  geaeiatiaoe  as  a  waiter.'* 

In  8vo,  cloth  extra,  price  28.  6d.  gilt  "back. 

FANNY,  THE  LITTLE  MILLINER;  or,  the  Rich  and 
the  Poor.     By  Chables  Bowobovi,  Autiior  of  ' '  Tales  of  the  Colo- 
nies," &c.     With  27  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

In  2  vols.  Bvo,  teduoed  to  128.  6d.  cloth,  emblematically  gilt ;  Or  I3ie 
2  vols,  in  1,  price  lOs*  6d.  doth  extra^  gilt. 

CARLETON'S  TRAITS  AND  STORIES  OF  THE 
IRISH  PEASANTRY.  A  new  Pictorial  Edition,  with  an 
Autobiographical  Introduction,  Explaoaitory  Notea,  and  immerouB  Illaa- 
trations  on  Wood  and  Steel,  by  Phiz,  &o. 

The  following  Tales  and  Sketches  are  comprised  in  this  Edition  r-^ 


The  Donah,  or  the  Horse  Stealers* 

Phil  Purcell,  the  Pig  Driver, 

Geography  of  an  Irish  Oath. 

The  Llanham  Shee. 

Going  to  Maynooth. 

Phelim  OToole's  Courtship. 

The  Poor  Scholar. 

Wildgoose  Lodge. 

Tubber  Derg,  or  the  Red  WeU. 

Neal  Malone. 


Ned  M'Keown. 

The  Three  Tasks. 

Shane  Fadh*s  Wedding. 

Lany  M^Farland's  Wake. 

The  Battle  of  the  Factions. 

The  Station. 

The  Party  Fight  and  Funeral 

The  Lough  Derg  Pilgrim. 

The  Hedge  School. 

The  Midnight  Mass. 

iUa«t «  V«>iir  Cbeap 

Xn  5  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  fancy  boards,  with  new  fllnstrations,  78.  tf  d. ;  or 
in  cloth  extra,  gilt,  witii  steel  portrait,  lOs. 

"Unless  another  master-hand  like  Carleton's  shoidd  appear,  it  Is  in  Us  pages,  and 
bis  alone,  that  fature  generations  must  look  for  the  truest  and  fullest  picture  of  the 
Irish  peasantry*  wlio  will  ere  long  have  passed  away  troai  the  troubled  land,  and  from 
ttie  records  of  history.**— Edinburgh  Review,  Oct.  1862. 

**  Ttaly— intensely  Irish."— 2^^H:*wo(Mr. 

In  8vo,  cloth,  fall  gilt,  price  6b. 

THE  FORTUNES  OF  TORLOGH  O'BRIEN :  a  Tale 
of  the  Wars  of  King  James.     With  Steel  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

**  This  stirring  tale  contains  the  best  history  of  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne»  and  is 
^vritten  with  a  master  hand.    It  is  fully  equal  to  any  of  Lever's  works.**— 06«rver. 

In  fcap.  16mo,  price  Xs.  sewed  wrapper. 

THE  NEW  TALE  OF  A  TUB.     By  F.  W.  N.  Batlet. 
Illustrated  by  Engravinga  reduoed  from  tiie  original  Drawing  by 
Aubrey. 

**  Fnn  and  hnmoor  from  beginningta  i 
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Fiction. 

EOUTLEDGE'S  STAHDABB  HOTELS. 

Price  2i.  6d.  each,  cloth  gilt. 

This  Collection  now  oompriaes  the  best  Novels  of  our  more  cele- 
brated Authors.  The  volumes  are  all  pri.ited  on  good  paper,  with  an 
Illustration,  and  form,  without  exception,  the  best  and  cheapest  collao' 
tion  of  light  reading  that  is  anywhere  to  be  obtained. 

Thefolhwing  art  now  ready: — 

1.  Bomanceof  War.    By  James  Grant. 

2.  Peter  Simple.     By  Captain  Marryat. 

3.  Adventures  of  an  Aide-de-Camp.    By  James  Grant. 

4.  Whitefriars.    By  the  Author  of  "  Whitehall." 

5.  Stories  of  Waterloo.    By  W.  H  Maxwell. 

6.  Jasper  Lyie.    By  Mrs.  Ward. 

7.  Mothers  and  Daughters.     By  Mrs.  Gore. 
6.  Scottish  Cavalier.     By  James  Grant. 

9.  The  Country  Curate.    By  Gleig. 

10.  Trevelyan.    By  Lady  Scott. 

11.  Captain  Blake;  or,  My  Life.    By  W.  H.  MaxwelL 

13.  TylneyHalL     By  Thomas  Hood. 

14.  Whitehall.     By  the  Author  of  "  Whitefriars." 

15.  Clan  Albyn.    By  Mrs.  Johnstone. 

16.  Caesar  Borgia.     By  the  Author  of  "Whitefriars." 

17.  The  Scottish  Chiea.    By  Miss  Porter. 

18.  Lancashire  Witches.    By  W.  H.  Ainsworth. 

19.  Tower  of  London.    By  W.  H.  Ainsworth. 

20.  The  Pamily  Feud.    By  the  Author  of  "Alderman  Balph,* 

21.  Frank  Hilton ;  or,  the  Queen's  Own.    By  James  GranU 

22.  The  Tellow  Frigate.     By  James  Grant. 

24.  The  Three  Musketeers.    By  Alexandre  Dumas. 
^5.  The  Bivouac.     By  W.  H.  MaxwelL 

26.  The  Soldier  of  Lyons.    By  Mrs.  Gore. 

27.  Adventures  of  Mx,  Ledbury.    By  Albert  Smith. 

28.  Jacob  Faithful.     By  Captain  Marryat. 

29.  Japhet  in  Search  of  a  Father.     By  Captain  Marryat. 

30.  The  King's  Own.     By  Captidn  Marryat. 

81.  Mr.  Midshipman  Easy.    By  Captain  Manyat. 

82.  Newton  Forster.     By  Captain  Marryat. 

S3.  The  Pacha  of  Many  Tales.     By  Captain  Manyat 

34.  Battlin  the  Beefer.     Edited  by  Captain  Marryat. 

35.  The  Poacher,     i^y  Captain  Marryat. 

36.  The  Phantom  Ship.     By  Captain  Marryat 

37.  The  Dog  Fiend.     By  Captain  Marryat." 

38.  Peroival  Keene.    By  Captain  Marryat. 

39.  Heotor  O'Halloran.    By  W.  H.  MaxwelL 

40.  The  Pottleton  Legacy.    By  Albert  Smith. 

41.  Tho  Pastor's  Fireside.    By  Miss  Porter. 

42.  My  Cousin  Kicholas.    By  Ingoldsbv. 
48.  Tho  Blaok  Bragooni.    By  James  OFani. 
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nctlon. 

STANDAED  NOVELS,  28.  6d.  each,  cloth  gilt— con<tn»«d. 

44.  Arthur  O'Leary.    By  Charles  Lerer. 

45.  Scattergood  Family.    By  Albert  Smith. 
4«.  Luck  is  Everything;  or,  Brian  O'Linn.     By  W.  H.  Maxwell. 

47.  Bothwell;  or,  the  Days  of  Mary  of  Scotland.    By  James  Grant. 

48.  Christopher  Tadpole.     By  Albert  Smith. 

49.  Valentine  Vox,  the  Ventriloquist.    By  Henry  Cooktou. 

50.  Sir  Eoland  Ashton.    By  Lady  Catharine  Long. 

51.  Twenty  Years  After.    I3y  Alexandre  Dumas. 

52.  The  First  Lieutenant's  Story.    By  Lady  Catharine  Long. 

53.  MarguerU^  de  Valols.     By  Alexandre  Dumas. 

54.  Owen  Tudor.     By  the  Author  of  "  Whitefriars." 

55.  Jane  Seton;  or,  the  Queen's  Advocate.    By  James  Grant 
5Q.  Philip  BoUo;  or,  the  Scottish  Musketeers.    By  James  Grant 

57.  Perkin  Warheck.     By  the  Author  of  "Frankenstein." 

58.  The  Two  Convicts.     By  Frederick  Gerstaecker. 

59.  Deeds,  not  Words.    By  M.  Bell. 

60.  Feathered  Arrow.     By  F.  Gerstaecker. 

61.  Con  Cregan;  or,  the  Irish  Gil  Bias. 

62.  Old  St.  Paul's.    By  W.  Harrison  Ainsworth. 

63.  Prairie  Bird.    By  Hon.  C.  H.  Murray. 

64.  Petticoat  Government.    By  Mrs.  Trollope. 

AXNSWORTK*S  (W.  Karrlaon)  WORKS. 

'  In  fcap.  Svo,  price  Is.  each,  boards. 

Saint  James's.  |         James  n.    (Edited  by.) 

Price  Is.  6d.  each,  boards. 

The  Miser's  Daughter. 

Bookwood. 

Spendthrift 

The  Flitch  of  Bacon. 

Price  2s.  each,  boards. 

Tower  of  London.  |        LanoMhire  Witchei . 

Old  St.  Paul's. 

**  A  cheap  edition  of  Mr.  Ainsworth's  novels  is  now  being  published,  and  that  fiu\ 
»  doubt  nofc  will  enable  thousands  to  possess  what  thousands  have  before  been  only 


Windsor  Castle. 
Criohton. 
Guy  Fawkeg. 


dble  to  admire  and  covet." 

AVSTBN'S  (XtCiBS)  WORKS. 

In  fcap.  Svo,  Is.  each,  boards. 

Sense  and  Sensibility.  |     Pride  and  Prejudice. 

And  in  fcap.  Svo,  price  Is.  6d.  each,  boards. 

Kansfield  Park.  I     Persuasion,  and 

Emma.  Northanger  Abbey. 


*'  MiM  Austen  has  a  talent  for  describing  the  involvements,  and  feehngs,  and 
ofaaracters  of  everr-day  life,  which  is  to  me  the  most  wonderful  I  ever  met  witu."— 
Sir  Wiiifir  &^U 


1 A        Cketgpt  JSditiom  cf  Standard  and  JPopwbar  Work^ 

notion. 

STANDABD  NOVELS    t^fimmei^ 

BRVMrTOMT'S  (Sibrs.)  WORXB. 

In  foap.  8yo,  price  Is.,  boards.    I  In  fcap.  Svo,  price  Zs.  6d.,  boftrdi. 
DiBeipline.  1         Sell-Co&troL 

"  Mrs.  Bnmton  sarronndi  her  stories,  as  it  were,  wHfti  sn  atmospbere  of  xdxxA 
Kght  and  beauty,  and  mdta  into  something  lifca  ooBaiatflney  and  unity  the  discordsat 
mat.erials  of  the  tale." 

BirZiWSa  ZiTTTOMT'S  (Sir  Sdward)  WOaXS. 

In  fo^.  8yO|  price  Is.  each,  boards. 
Leila;  or^fhe  Siege  of  Chranada.  \   Pilgxint  of  the  Bhim  (Xb»)» 


In  fcap.  8yo^  price  Is.  6d.  eaeh,  boordB. 


Lucretia* 

Pelham. 

Devereuz. 

Disowned  (The). 

Last  Days  of  Pompeii  (The). 

Zanoni. 


Godi^hiiL 

Paul  Cliiford. 

Aliee;  or,  Ih0 XysteiiBi* 

Xxnait  ]Iaitza;7en. 

Engeae  Azaa. 


In  fcap.  Svo,  price  2s.  each,  boards. 

T^'BmA,    2  Tele.  I.        tezloai  ^TteV 

^rold.  I         Last  of  the  Barons. 

inght  aaid  Vovning. 

'*  Now  that  the  worla  of  B&gland's  greatest  noTelist  oan  bo  obtained  for  a  ftv 
•billian,  we  can  hardly  imagiae  there  will  he  aaf^  Umbt',  however  sntall,  withoitf 
ihem.' 

OABZiSTON'S  (W.)  TBAXTS  AND  STOKZ8S. 

In  fcap.  Svo,  price  Zs.  6d.  eaeh,  or  in  cloth,  2s. 

Three  Tasks,  Shane  Padh's  Wed- 
dinir,  ftc.  (The). 


Phelim  0*Toole*8  Courtship,  fte. 
Poor  Scholar,  Wildgoose  Lodg% 

ftc.  (The). 
Tithe  Proctor  (The). 
Smigrsnte  (The). 


Phil  Purcell,  The  Oeegrai^j  of 

an  Irish  Oath,  fto. 
Bardatongha  tlM  lOser. 

"  Unless  another  master-hand  like  Carleton's  should  appear:  it  is  to  Ui  ^  _   , 
his  alone,  that  future  generations  must  look  for  the  truest  and  fullest  picture  of  ^ 

Irish  peasantry,  who  will  ere  long  have  passed  away "^^ 

records  of  histoxy."— JhiMMiyft&vtap. 


ruest  and  tullest  uicture  oi  bw 
from  the  troubled  land  and  tb* 


OROws's  (acni.)  woa&s. 


In  fcap.  Svo,  Z8.6d.  each,  boards. 

light  and  Darkneu. 
Lilly  Dawson. 


In  fcap.  Svo,  2&  eadi,  boards. 

Bnsan  Eopley. 

Night  Side  of  Nature  (Thie)« 


**  Mra.  Orowe  has  a  deamesa  and  pkm  foiee  of  style,  and  a  power  ia  ^pcnagn/iS^ 
aoaacene,  byaocttmulatangaanmber  «f  aodiwta  details,  that  raniBda  ua  teeiMf  » 
Defoe."— vit6«rd#«ii  BumiMr, 


notion. 

0<HMWB»'S  (7.  :r.) 

In  ftap.  8to,  price  Is.  6d.  each,  bowds^  or  in  clolb,  2i> 


Lnt  of  fhe  KoMeaai  (The). 

Spy  (The). 

llonel  Liaeoln. 

FUot  (The). 

Pioneers  (The). 

Sea  Uaa»  (The). 

Sorderere,  or  Heatbeotat  (The). 

Bravo  (The). 

Homeward  Bound. 

Afloat  and  Aihoxtk 

Satanstoe. 

Wyandotte. 

'Ssrl^B  Bee£ 


Beerdayer  (The>. 
Oak  Openinga  (The). 
Pathflndei  (The)* 
Eeadaxaan  (The). 
Water  Witch  (The). 
Two  Admirala  (The)» 
Xilee  Wallingfoxd. 
Prairie  (The). 
Bed  Boyer  (The). 
XTeBttn^HUB. 
HiBidftnmaiier  (The). 
Precaution. 


"  Cooper  conatrootB  e&ihnlBiie  itoriM,  which  hold  oa  in  breathloM  siitpena«y  and 
make  our  browi  iiUeniately  pawd  with  Mire  and  terror,  or  flashed  witn  powerftd 
emotion :  when  onoe  taken  up,  they  are  ao  faadnatiag,  that  we  muat  perforce  mad 
on  from  beginning  to  end,  panting  to  aniva  at  the  thziUing  ^MaoaeaMiit."— IhilUa 

BTraCAS*  (Alexandre)  WOR&S. 

In  fcap.  8yo,  price  28.  6d.  each  Tolume,  cloth  boardi^ 

The  ^leemte  de  Bragelonne.    2  veb. 

f «  The  ^Tfoomte  de  Bragelonne,'  which  haa  been  much  inqnired  for,  is  the  complelloB 
of  those  oelebrated  tales,  tiie  'Three  Muaketeera^  and  'Twenty  Years  After.'  In 
this  series  of  works,  A.  Dumaa  haa  selected  a  moat  aventthi  penod  in  the  history  of 
France — the  dsy8*'of  Bicheliea,  Masarin,  and  the  earl^  manhood  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth. The  aathor's  princmal  aim  has  been  to  develop  a  personage  particnlar^ 
b^onging  to  tlus  period.  Tne  Gaaeon  soldier  and  adventurer,  D  Artagnan,  is  bm 
what  a  Raleigh  was  in  history  and  a  Quintin  Dorward  in  fiction.  Bashl^  brsre, 
astate,  shrewd,  indefatigable,  almoat  inTindble—before  his  varions  qualities  diiB- 
oulties  are  but  chimeras,  obstacles  thin  air.  In  a  word,  the  *  Yicomte  de  Brage* 
lonne*  maintaina  the  oharaetas  of  ita  two  pndeoeaaora,  aad  the  tlnee  ftma  the  moat 
interesting  and  suggestiye  works  we  have  read  for  numy  years/* 

And,  price  28.  eaoh^  boaidB,  or  in  doth,  gilt^  2a*  6d» 

Three  Mnsketeera  (The).  |        Kargnerite  de  Talolf. 

Twenty  Team  After. 


SDGSWO&TK'S  (BKlu)  WOABLS. 
In  fcap.  8vo,  price  Is.  each,  boards,  or  in  doth,  Is.  tf  d. 
The  Abeentee. 


•Rfiwilil, 


KanflBuvring. 
Vivian. 


**  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  speaking  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  says,  that  the  rich  hmnoor. 
pathetic  t<ndemeas,  and  admirable  tact  that  she  displayed  in  her  sketches  oi 
oharacter  led  him  first  to  think  that  something  might  be  attempted  for  his  own 
countrr  of  the  aam«  kind  with  that  which  Miaa  Bdgeworth  fortunately  aohiered  for 
h<     ' 
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Fiction. 

STANDARD  NOVELS— ecm^twMd 


1^  fcap.  8vo,  price  la.  6d.  each,  boards,  or  in  doth,  Zju 
Wild  Sports  of  the  Far  West  <Thie).  |  Pirat^  of  the  IKiasissippi  ^Shib)^ 


Price  28.,  boards. 
Two  Conviots  (The). 
The  Feathered  Arrow. 


Price  Is.,  boards. 
Haunted  House  (The). 


"Oar  author  appears  to  delight  in  reoonnting  the  stirring  incidents  of  bush  life 
and  wild  prairi<r.  When  natnre  soars  in  her  grandest  moods,  the  spirit  of  man  par- 
takes of  something  of  the  illimitable.  It  is  .this  feeling,  eombinea  with  the  lore  of 
adventure,  that  prompts  many  to  aoit  the  home  of  their  fathers,  and  to  go  fixrtl^  ia 
quest  of  the  strange,  the  wonderful,  and  the  wild.'* — Dmonport  TeUgrapk, 

60mS*S  (Mrs.)  WORKS. 
In  fca}>.  8vo,  price  Is.  6d.  each,  boards,  or  in  cloth,  2s. 


Heir  of  Selwood  (The). 
Dowager  (The). 
Pin  Money. 


Self;  or,  the  Narrow,  Narrow 

World. 
Honey  Lender  (The). 


Harry  Ogilvie. 
Frank  Hilton. 
Yellow  Frigate  (The). 
'Romance  of  War  (The). 
Scottish  Cavalier  (The). 

I  author,of  *TheBomance  oi  .  ^  , 

him,  perhaps,  ihe  most  read  of  living  novelists.  His  tales  are  full  of  life  aad 
action,  and  his  soldier  spirit  and  turn  for  adventure  carry  hira  suocessfuUj 
through,  with  a  skill  in  narrative  which  even  the  author  of '  Charles  D'AIalley*  seldom 


"^  Mrs.  Gk)re  is  one  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  the  day;  her  worlcs  are  all  pi^ 
torsi  of  existing  life  and  manners. 

GRANT'S  (Jamea)  WORKS. 

In  fcap.  8vo,  price  2s.  each,  boards,  or  in  cloth  gilt,  2s.  Cd. 

Bothwell. 
Jane  Seton. 
Philip  Sollo. 

Adventures   of  an   Aid»-d»> 
Camp  (The). 

'*  The  author, of  *  The  Bomance  of  War*  deserves  the  popularity  which  has  made 
im,  perhaps,  ihe  most  read  of  living  novelists.     His  tales  are  full  of  life  aad 

action,   and  his   soldier   spirit   and   turn  for  adventure  carry   hira   successfully 

throng] 

ahows.' 

BAWTKORMTS'S  (Nathaniel)  WORKS. 

In  fcap.  8vo,  price  &s.  each,  boards,  or  in  cloth,  &s.  6d. 

Scarlet  Letter  (The).  I  House  of  the  Se^en  Crables  (The). 

Hosses  from  an  Old  Xanae.      |  Twice-told  Tales.    2yo1s. 

**  Hawthorne  is  the  best  writer  of  flotioa  yet  produced  by  America,  and  in  style, 
ChoQght,  and  the  mode  of  telling  a  story,  thoroughly  original." 

K'XMTTOSK'S  (XtCisa)  WORKS. 

In  fcap.  Svo,  price  Is.  each,  boards. 
Channs  and  Connter-Channs.      |     Grace  and  Isabel 

In  fcap.  Svo,  price  Is.  6d.  each,  boards,  or  in  cloth,  2s. 
lowly  and  the  Lofty  (The).  |    Violet;  or  Found  at  Last. 

•^Miss  M*rntosh'8  style  reminds  the  reader  forcibly  of  Miss  Edgeworth  and 

Opie ;  all  her  books  inculcate  high  moral  principles,  aad  exalt  what  is  hoDOorsbla 
purpose  and  deep  in  alfection« 


Cheap  JBditums  of  Standard  and  Papular  Worht. 

STANDARD  NOVELS— con^MMierf. 

KARRTAT'S  (Captain)  WORKS^ 

In  foap.  8vq,  price  Is.  6d.  each,  boarda. 

Pater  Simple. 

IQdiliipman  Eaiy  (Mr.). 

King's  Own  (The). 

Battlin  the  Beefer.    (Edited.) 

Jacob  Faithfnl. 

Japhet  in  Search  of  a  Father. 

Paoha  of  Many  Tales  (The). 

"Manyai's  works  abound  in  hmnonr— real,  onalTeotedi  bnoTant,  orarflowing 
Inunour.  Many  bits  of  bis  writings  strongly  remind  ns  of  Dickens.  He  is  an  incor- 
rigible joker,  and  frequently  relates  sach  strange  anecdotes  and  adventures,  tbat  tha 
gloonuest  hypoehondriao  could  not  read  them  without  involuntarily  indulging  in  the 
onwonted  luxury  of  a  hearty  cachinnation." — Dublin  UntoerwUgf  Magateku^ 


Newton  Forster. 
Doff  Fiend  (The). 
Valerie.    (Edited.) 
Poacher  (The). 
Phantom  Ship  (The). 
Peroiyal  Keene. 


MAXWSZiZi'S  (W.  K.)  WORKS. 

In  fcap.  8to,  price  Is.  6d.  each,  boards,  or  in  cloth,  Zs. 

The  Stories  of  Waterloo.  |   Wild  Sports  and  Adventures. 

Flood  and  Field. 

In  fcap.  8vo,  price  2s.  each,  boards,  or  in  dotb,  gilt>  2s.  Cd. 

Lnok  is  Eyerything.  I     Hector  0*Halloran. 

Biyonao  (The).  |     Captain  Blake;  or,  Ky  Lift. 

"Maxwell's  tales  are  writtan  in  a  bold,  ioldier*Uke  style,  firee  and energetio.*'— 
Edinburgh  Beview, 

PORTBR'S  (Tbe  MiSBes)  WORKS. 


In  fcap.  8vo,  2s.  each,  boards. 

Seottish  Chiefs  (The). 
Pastor's  Fireside  (The). 


In  fcap.  8vo,  Is.  6d.  each,  boards* 

Beclnse  of  Norway. 
Knight  of  Saint  John  (The), 
Thaddens  of  Warsaw. 


"  IIiGbs  Porter's  works  are  popular  in  every  sense  of  the  word ;  they  are  read  now 
with  aa  much  pleasure  and  avicfity  as  when  they  were  originally  published." 

•>  ROCKIMrOKAK"  (Tbe  Anthor  of). 

In  fcap.  Svo,  Is.  6d.  each,  boards. 

Booldngham ;  or,  the  Younger  t  Electra.    A  Tale  of  Modem  Life. 
Brother.  | 

Price  Is.,  boards, 
l^ve  and  Ambition. 

"  All  the  works  of  this  author  bear  the  imprint  of  a  master-band,  and  are  by  no 
means  to  be  ccnfounded  with  the  daubs  thrown  together  in  tiie  drcnkting  library.** 
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notion. 

STANDARD  NOVELS— Mn/tmied. 

SMITH'S  (Alben)  WOWKS. 

In  fcap.  8vo,  price  28.  each,  boards,  or  28.  6d.  cloUi  gilt. 

/Ldyentnres  of  Kr.  Ledlroiy  (The).  |  Seattergood  Family  (Tlie)^ 
JliriBtopher  Tadpolo.  ||  FotUeton  Legacy  (HmO* 

And  piioe  la.  Cd.,  boards. 
The  tfarohioness  of  BxixLTillien,  IthePoiaoiier  of  the  17th  Centuxy. 

*'  Albert  Smittfl  unw,  utte  tBlfaor  of  vaj  work,  is  qnite  snflleient  to  |Mnotiiat 
it  is  an  interaatmg  on*,  sad  on*  t)Mitwni  lie  read  wiuipleamiro  bj  overy  oao.*' 

•«  WBXTSraZ ARS'*  (Tbe  Antbor  of). 

'In  fbap.  Svo,  prioe  2b.  eadi,  boards,  or  in  dotii,  gilt,  28.  6d. 
Vhitefciara;  or,  flM  Jteya  of 


OhariaalL 
The  Ibid  of  Odmoi. 
Owen  Tudor. 


Whitehftll;  or,  fhaSayiof 

Okaiiea  I. 
tiasar  Borgia. 


"Tbe  anibor  of  *WhltefiFlarf  hn  won  tor  bimsdf  s  iroxld-wfde fimo ;  }]iM  books 
are  eagerly  aoqgbt  after;  tbey  win  also  bear  jreading  a  ieoond  and  ^hinl  time— an 
ordeal  (hatso  "few  books  are  able  to  stand.** 

riESZiBXVO'S    WOSKS. 

In  1  vol.  price  48.  6d.  doth  lettered. 

AmeUft.    Witii  Eiglit  TUustraitions  I  Tom  JooM.    Ulustnited  bjIPhiz. 
by  Phiz.  j 

JBiioB  38.  *€d^  cloth  lettered. 

Umu^  AadsMHL     SlnBtBatad  fay  Hda. 

**  Tfane  and  sfaower  baTe  Tery  little  damaged  Fielding's  noTel«.  Tbe  fUbion  and 
tmaments  are.  perbMpa*  of  the  arehitecture  of  a, past 419s,  bat  the  building  remaim 
strong  and  lefty,  of  admirable  proportions,  masterpieces  of  genins,  and  monoments 
of  worlimanlike  skill.  As  a  picture  of  manners,  tbe  novel  of  '  Tom  Jones '  is 
Indeed  exqnisite:  as  a  wortc  of  construction,  qnite  a  wonder.  The  by-play  of 
wisdom,  the  power  of  observation,  the  maltiplled  felicitous  turns  of  choaght.  the 
raried  oluuracter  of  Uae  great  oomlo  epic,!  keep  the  reader  in  a  jpespetaal  ■'*"i''^*»^ 
and  oarieaity."— fF.  Jf.  Zftocfany . 

SKOXiXiSTT'S    WO&KS. 

In  1  Tol.  price  Ss.  Cd.  doth  lettered. 

Humphrey  Clinker.     Plates  by     I     Boderick  Bandom.     Platea  by 
Phiz.  I        Phiz. 

In  1  ToL  pdoe  ttiB.  C3.  doth  lettered. 
Paragriae  Fidde.    Plafces  by  Phis. 


*■  He  had  tbe  keenest  pereeptiTe  fttculty,  and  described  what  he  saw  wKh  wond«^ 
/ol  relish  and  deligbtfhl  broad  humour.  I  think  Uncle  Bowling  in  *  Rodenck 
Random '  is  as  good  a  character  aa  Squire  Wostom  himself,  and  Mr.  Morgan,  tb.* 
Welsh  apothecary,  is  as  pleasant  as  Dr.  Caius.  The  novel  of  *  Humphrey  Clinker' 
is,  I  do  think,  the  most  laugliable  story  that  has  aver  been  wrtfen  since  tbe  go<^ 
art  of  novel-writing  began.  Winiflned  Jenkins  and  Tahitha  Bramble  must  keef 
fiagltslKacn  <m  the  grin  Ibr  a^es  yet  to  come,  and  in  their  letters  and  the  story  «i 
tboir  loves  there  is  a  perpetual  fount  ef  spiurkling  laughter  as  Inaxhaastible  at 
Bla'lud's  weU."— fK.  M,  Thackeray. 


Cfttfop  JBSiHmtB  rf  &cmdeutd  and  Popular  W&rks.       l9 


notion. 

JrI  toL  port  S^f  price  2s.  6d.  doth  lettered. 

UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN ;  or,  Life  Amongst  the  Lowly. 
By  Mrs.  Stows.    With  Two  lUustnktioiiBy  and  aPxefaoe  written 
expressly  for  this  Bditiozi  by  the  £arl  of  Carlisle. 

Also,  price  3a.  6d.  obth  gilt^  asi  ZUmtrnted  Editkm,  with  Twelre 
Engravings  from  designs  by  John  Gilbert,  W.  Hturey,  &c. 

**  This  U  A  stixring  and  tbrillfng  book— written  on  telndf  of  the  poor  riwra.  Its 
.pages  ane  animated,  nMd,  graphto,  genial,  and  hun^an.  Ttie  dnamatio  aklll  is  equal 
to  the  invantWe  genius.  There  is  the  stamp  of  original  .power  inevery  page.  Pra- 
faces  in  general  we  abominate,  but  the  preface  of  the  Eariof  ^Caetisle  iseuctrlkia^ 
unique,  as  to  form  a  memorable  exception." 

In  ordering,  be  speoiaUy  ^savefiil  to  oader  Soatl«|gef8  JSdition,  aa  nootken  cam 
contain  Lord  Carlisl^s  Preface. 

In  fcap.  8vo,  price  3s.  tf  d.  doth  extra,  or  48.  dotii,  .gilt  edges. 

LAMPLIGmraiR    (Tlie).    With  Ulnstrations  by  John 
Gilbert.    The  Third  Edition. 

"  This  great  romance  is  the  most  extraordinary  and  thrilling  tale  of  modem  times." 
^  *  The  Lamplighter*  is  one  of  the  most  original,  interesting,  and  graphic  tales  that 
have  appeared,  and  will  shed  many  a  ray  around  firesides  and  in  hearts  wliere  now,  Jt 
may  be,  there  is  much  darkness  and  despair.**— Aw/on  Da&if  See, 

In  1  ToL  past  6vo,  price  St.  Cd.  oiotti. lettered. 
nPHE   GARIES  AND   THEIR  FRIENDS.    By  F.  J. 

-L     Webb.     WiHx  Fre&ce  by  Mrs.  firoWE,  and  an  Introduction  by 
Iiord  Bbouckam. 

*'  I  tafee  pleasure  In  neeomraeiidliqr  this  simple  and  tmfiiftilly-told  story  to  the 
attention  and  interairt  of  the  firiends  of  progress  and  humanity  in  England.**— 

In  1  ToL  post  8yo,  price  3s.  6d.  cloth  extra,  or  #8.  doth,  gilt  edges. 

WIDE,  WIDE  WORLD  (The).     By  Miss  Wethekeix. 
With  Eight  Illustrations  by  W .  Harvey.    The  Tenth  Thousand. 

•*  As  far  as  we  know  the  early  history  of  the  *  Wide,  Wide  World, 'it  was  first 
bought  to  be  presented  to  nice  little  girls ;  elder  sisters  were  soon  found  poring  over 
the  volumes ;  next,  mothers  wondered  at  the  spell  that  coald  ao  enchain  the  more 
volatile  spirits  of  the  household.  After  this,  papas  were  not  vevy  difficult  to  eonvett ; 
finr  papas  like  to  teel  their  eyes  moisten  sometimes  with  emotions  more  generous 
than  those  excited  at  the  fitock  Earohange  or  In  the  couating-heuse."— rJtfailA  dmC" 
Tican  Bevtewjor  January. 


TAAVSZiS,    VOTA^SS,    ^e. 

In  fcap.  8yo,  price  Zs.  Cd.  doth  extra. 

TURKEY.  By  The  Roving  Englishman.  Being  Sketches 
from  Life,  partly  reprinted  from  "Household  Words."  TheEigXtfi 
^%ousand. 

••  This  work  forms  an  admirable  companion  to  the  *Englishwoman*s  Letters  from 
S.usria ;'  possesses  an  especial  interest  at  the  present  time,  and  will  be  read  with 
^rvat  interest  and  adTantage  to  all  who  either  intend  visiting  Tnrkiey,  or  would  like 
tt»  become  better  acquainted  with  the  East.** 

ca 
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TravelBf  Voyagrosy  dbO. 

Fourth  Bdition.    In  post  Svo,  price  68.  cloth  lettered. 

1  TURKEY,  RUSSIA,  BLACK  SEA,  and  CIRCASSIA. 
By  Gapt.  Sfbnoeb.  Containing  many  Illustrations,  includiDg 
Views  of  Odessa,  Sebastopol,  and  four  portraits  in  Colours  of  the 
Sultan,  the  Czar,  Schamyl,  and  *  Circassian  Lady.  With  a  Map  of  the 
Seat  of  War. 

'*  This  work  is  fbll  of  informstlon.  Csptidn  Speneer  has  travelled  in  and  out, 
round  and  through  Uie  Turkish  empire.  He  speaks  the  language  of  the  country, 
and  enters  with  k»f  e  into  the  feelings  of  the  people.  A  safer  guide  it  would  be  diff- 
eult  to  flstd,**'^AtActtaum, 

In  1  Tol.  price  Ss.  cloth  lettered. 

KANSAS ;  or.  Squatter  Life  and  Border  Warfare  in  the 
Far  West.  By  T.  H.  Gladstokb.  Reprinted  from  "The 
Times/'  with  Additions  and  Conections.  With  Two  Illustrations  and 
a  Map  from  original  sources. 

**  Recent  events  in  the  United  States  have  in  no  degree  diminished  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  subject  of  Kansas ;  and  to  such  persons  who  may  desire  to  acquire^ 
without  much  trouble,  information  upon  some  of  the  more  prominent  facts 
of  the  unhappy  North  and  South  affray,  we  commend  these  depositions  of  one  who 
appears  to  be  a  credible  witness  as  the  best  guide  we  >et  know." — Aihen<nan. 

In  1  Tol.  price  7s.  Cd.  cloth  lettered. 

UNPROTECTED  FEMALES  IN  NORWAY ;  or.  The 
Pleasantest  Way  of  Travelling  there,  pasang  through  Denmari^ 
and  Sweden.     With  many  Woodcuts,  and  Three  Coloured  Illustrations. 

**  A  sparkling  volume,  dashed  off  by  a  young  dame,  artist  in  words,  in  colours,  and 
in  thoughts,  and  making  a  very  cascade  of  light,  fresh,  natural  talk  on  travel,  and 
on  the  joys,  griefs,  humours,  terrors,  and  enjoyments  of  the  Qelds  and  fiords  of  the 
fkr  north.'* — Athenmum. 

**  That  two  such  travellers  should  cross  the  desolate  Logne  FJeld,  and  penetrate 
whei*eno  ladies,  and  indeed  few  gentlemen,  have  ever  preceded  them,  is  a  fair  ground 
for  boastfulnes^s.  But  the  chief  ground  for  commencing  their  bold  undertaking  is 
the  light,  pleasant,  and  ladylike  spirit  in  which  its  difficulties  were  encountei'ed  sod 
here  described.  A  *  Mark  Tapley'  treatment  of  the  asperities  of  foreign  travel  is 
admirable  in  man  or  woman." — Times, 

In  1  YoL  post  8vo,  price  5s.  cloth  gilt. 

LANDS   OF   THE   SLAVE   AND  THE   FREE ;  or, 
Cuba,  the  United  States,  and  America.    By  the  Hon.   Chables 
MUBBAT.    With  many  Illustrations. 

**  There  is  a  racy,  life-warm  humour  about  the  author,  which  makes  the  catrent 
ef  his  narrative  merry  and  musical  as  a  hilUside  brook.  .We  would  only  advise  tb« 
reader  of  a  good  book  to  take  it  down  with  him  to  rursi  or  sea-side  retreats.  And 
as  for  the  author,  we  will  say  of  him,  as  Falstaff  of  good  Master  Brook,  *  I  do  desirs 
of  thee  a  better  acquaintance.*  '*—IllustraUd  LoncUtn  Hews, 

In  small  post  Svo,  price  Ss.  cloth  extra. 

THE  BRIDLE  ROADS  OF  SPAIN.    By  —  Caylet. 
Esq.     Illustrated  with  Engravings  hy  Lithography. 

**  This  work  tends  to  be  useful  to  travellers  and  tourists  in  the  Peninsula.    H 
detail  such  particttlars  as  all  who  make  ose  of  the  bridle  roads  in  Spain  will  tlad 
'3i4hle.»» 


Cheap  Editions  of  Standard  and  Popular  Works,       21' 


Travels*  VosraffeSf  dbO. 

In'l  YoL  post  8to^  price  6b.  cloth  gilt. 

LIFE  IN  CHINA.  By  Key.  W.  a  Milke,  M.A.,  for 
many  years  Miflsionary  among  the  Chinese.  With  original  Maps 
of  Ningpo,  Shangaiy  China  Proper,  Inland  Trip  firom  Ningpo  to  Canton, 
from  Sketches  hy  the  Author. 

**Next  to  Mr.  Fortune,  we  shoald  feel  inclined  to  plaoeMr.  Milne;  like  Mr. 
Fortune,  he  entered  into  the  homes  and  daily  life  of  the  people,  in  a  manner  which 
only  a  man  speaking  the  language,  and  haring  some  actual  purpose,  can  do."— 
Spectator.  *■ 

**  A  book  which  for  clearness  and  copiousness  of  its  information  on  China,  its 
multifarious  contents,  its  *  sun  pictures'  of  scenery,  men,  and  manners  *  in  the  land 
of  the  sag'-s'  is  unique— more  to  be  relied  upon  than  Hue's  for  its  truthfulness,  and 
more  comprehensiTe  in  its  range  than  Fortune's." — Nonco$tfermittm 

STANDAED  TBAVELS,  &0.-CHEAP  EDITIOirS. 

In  fcap.  SvQy  price  2s.  each,  cloth  extra. 

1.  Arctic  Begions  (T^e).     New  Edition.    By  P.  L.  Simmonds. 

2.  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland.    By  W.  H.  MaxwelL 
S.  Two  Tears  b^ore  the  Mast.    By  W.  H.  Dana. 

4.  City  of  the  Sultan  (The).    By  Miss  Pardoe. 

5.  Hochelaga,  or  England  in  the  New  World.    Edited  by  Eliot 

Warburton. 

7.  Sonny  Memories  of  Foreign  Lands.    By  Mrs.  Stowe. 

8.  African  Slaver  (Twenty  Tears  of  an).    By  Capt.  Canot 
0.  America  and  the  Americans.    By  W.  E.  Baxter,  M.P. 

In  leap.  8vo,  price  Is.  Cd.  each,  doth  extra. 

10.  Midshipman  (The),  or  Life  at  Sea.    By  W.  F.  Mant. 

11.  Switzerland  and  Back  Again.    By  Walter  White* 

12.  Boving  Englishman  (The),  Sketches  from  Life. 
18.  BnrmaJi  and  the  Burmese.     By  K.  B.  Mackenzie. 

14.  Crimea  (The),  from  Kertch  to  Ferekop.    By  C.  W.  Koch. 

15.  Two  French  Artists  in  Spain.    By  Charles  MacFarUne. 


KATVaAZ.    BISTORT,    SPOaTZMTG,   ASTB 

AG&XCUZiTURAZi. 

In  1  ¥oL  post  8vo,.  price  Ss.  doth  ;  or  Ss.  6d.  gilt  edges. 

FOREST  LIFE :  A  Fisherman's  Sketches  of  Norway 
AND  Sweden.  By  the  Bev,  Henry  Newland,  Author  of  "The 
Erne  and  its  Legends  and  its  Fly-fishing."  With  Eight  large  lUustrar 
tioTis.     The  Second  Edition. 

**The  author's  moUTe  in  theabore  work  is  to  convey  as  mneh  real  information  oa 
tlie  subjects  treated  on  as  he  eouM  eompass ;  bis  descriptions  are,  therefore,real 
descriptions,  his  anecdotes  real^ anecdotes.  The  incidents  of  the  story  did  actually 
happen.  His  instructions  in  the  art  of  fly-fishing,  and  the  hydrography  of  the  river, 
ate  the  resulu  of  his  own  exptrienoe,  and  the  fairy  legends  are  his  own  ooUectiaBf."— 
JBstract^om  Pr^ace, 


22        Cheap  Editions  of  Standard  and  Papular  Workg. 


Xfatoral  Klstory,  SportingTy  A 

In  small  post  8ro,  price  9b.  clofcb,  or  9b.  6d.  gilt  eSgw  ;  or  in  ilhi- 
annaied  cover,  bevelled,  boards^  and  g^t  edges,  Cb. 

ATOITR  ROtTND  MY  GAKDBir.  By  Alphonse 
Karr.  Kevised  and  Edited  by  the  Bev.  J.  G.  Wood.  The  Second 
Edition,  finely  printed  on  tinted  paper.  With  upwards  of  117  IXlus- 
trations,  from  designs  by  W.  Harvey. 


**  Have  yon  onrvtmA  '  A  Toar  Soimd  mj  Garden,'  by. Alyhome  Karr?  Ton  ahooM 
read  it ;  it  is  a  book  of  deep  philosophy,  showing  what  compensations  the  Cwtor 
piOTidsBftfor  persons,  in  dfflbrant  ststloas.  its  flrat  objaot  Is  to  aelaee  those  who 
cannot  travel,  by  show^n^itfaaS  in  the  sm^  romiMas  of  a  Parte  garden  all  the  advan- 
ti^Ba  of  travel  are  to  be  obtained,  wHhoat  its  expenae  and  inooavenieiiees.  ,  On  tibe 
other  hand,  it  consolea  tliose  wdie  haive  not  a  yard  of  groondoftheir  own  by  showia 
that  they  are  tVee  of  the  whole  earth,  whereas  every  possessor  becomes  to  the  exteid 
of  his  possession  a  prisoner.  All  such  books  do  good,  by  showing  us  the  relati«r 
importanoa  of  tha  taabUeawUeh  wa  lidok**— Bfacmrao^j  Mi^azimt,  Oetabsr».lJKe. 

In  square  24mo,  price  3b.  0d.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

THE  QXJEEIT  OF  FLOWEES ;  or,  The  MemoLrs  g£ 
the  Rose.     The  Thinl  Edition,  with  Coloured  Plates. 

**  An  eleffantly-printed  rolame,  snltable  as  a  present  tor  all  loren  of  floweny  with 
bsantiftil^HiolMvad  iUnstnulons.'" 

In  fbap.  8¥0y  price  Si*  Cd-  dotb  Itttoied* 

THE  COMMOl^r  OBJECTS  OF  THE  SEA-SHOBR 
With  Hints  for  the  Aquarium.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.  The 
Fine  Edition  printed  in  laisge  type,  and  the  Hhisteatiwis  by  Q.  R 
SoWEBBT,  beautifully  coloured. 

Also,  price  Is.,  a  Cheap  Edition,  with  the  Platee  plain* 

"  When  at  the  fffo-siVfe ,  why  not  try  to  discover  a  (bw  of  the  wonders  of  the  shore, 
for  wonders  there  are  around  you  at  every  step,  etsmger  tlian  optnm  ester  eves 
'ireamed  ot^^-^JLingsleg. 

In  1  voL  price  28.  cloth  boards. 

RURAL  ECONOMY  FOR  COTTAGE  FARMERS 
JlSD  gardeners,  a  Treaauxy  of  Information  on  Cow- 
keeping,  Sheep,  Pigs,  Poultry,  the  Horse,  Pony,  Ass,  Groat,  the  Rbney 
Bee,  Farm  and  Garden-  Plant*,  ko.     By  ilABirm  Botle,  and  others. 


"Writtsn  in  a  socdnet  style,  clear  aad  iiraetfeal,  Ife  rsndsra  IntaUiglble  all 
farming  operations,  even  to  the.most  inexperienced.** 

"tn  1  vol.  fesp.  8vo^  price  2s«  M.  cloth  extra,  giHb 

THE  KITCHEN"  AND  FLOWER  GARDEN;  at, 
the  Caltara  in  the  Open.  Ground  of  Bulbous,  Tuberous,  Fibrans- 
i«oted  and  Shrubby  Flvwers,  as  wail  aa  Roots,  Vegotablsa^  HarlMii  aad 
Fruits.     With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece.     By  E.  S.  Dblamkb. 

'*  A  book  that  may  beoenmltad  with  advantage  by  the 
as  by  the  novice  in  the  art,'*~-Gardetier'i  ChromeU, 


€!ksegp  JBdUioM  cf  ^cmiard  emit  Popular  Worha.       it 
Natuval  atMovyy  Syortteffff  ^  Agrieidi—rtf. 

In  fcap.  8yo,  priee  St.  dotli  gflt^  or  wHh  g3fc  edges,  5e.  6d. 

WANDEETNOS  AMONG  THE  WILD  FLOWERS : 
flow  to  See  and  How  to  Gather  tbem.  With  Bemaike  on  tha 
Economical  and  Medicinal  Usee  of  our  Native  Plants.  BySPBNOiB 
Vhombov,  M.D.  A  new  Edition  entirely  revised,  with  171  Woodcat^ 
and  Eight  laxge  Coloured  Illustrations  by  Noel  Humfhbxts. 

**  In  all  your  wanderings  amid  tHe  irooda  and  gladea  of  England,  over  the  hilla  and 
hf  the  OBoimtaiu  burna  of  Scotland,  this  work  will  be  fbimd  moat  uaafVd.  .  .  .  WUC 
flowen  deserve  our  carefttl  study,  and  to  midce  this  study  a  pleaanre  inatead  of  a  toi^ 

«•  knew  no  bdukthatweoanaoweUaeoommendaa^TlMNnaon'aWanderingaainoaK 
the  Wild  Flowera.'  •  -«-       -^ 

III  post  8vo,  pfioe  €b.  elofh  gilt ;  or  6s.  6d.  gilt  edges. 

A  NATURAL  HISTORY.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G*  Woof. 
Die  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  many  additfams.  Cut* 
tiHrnng  nearly  600  Illustrations,  from  origmal  designs  by  WiHisiBr 
Harvey,  engraved  by  liie  Brothers  DalzieL  The  book  is  printed  en 
tinted  paper,  and  its  principal  featnree  are  :*— 

'1st.  Its  Accuracy.  2nd.  Its  Systematic  Aizangement.  8rd.  IBw* 
trations  executed  expressly  for  the  Work.  And  4th.  New  and  Aa- 
thentic  Anecdotes. 

«*  One  of  the  most  raoent  end  hast  of  Kasm^  Bowttsdge  and  Cto.*sj«hiiesttoBSi**«i^ 
In  1  vol.  post  8vo,  price  5s.  half-bound. 

DOGS :  THEIR  MANAGEMENT,  ETC.  Bemg  a  New 
Plan  cf  treating  the  Animal,  based  npon  a  oonsideration  of  hianft- 
tund  temperament.  lUvstrated  with  munerous  Woodcuts,  hff  Harrison 
Weir,  depicting  the  character  and  position  of  the  Dog  when  suftering 
disease.  By  £ow4JiD  Maihbw,  Author  of  "The  Bsangin  Mouthy 
showing  the  Age  by  the  Teetii ;"  Editor  of  "  Blain'a  Veterinaigr  Ar^" 


*'To  all  poaiMBcw  of  doga^  w»  WKf,  pardiase  and  stadtf  Mr.  Mkyhtw^  book."-* 

BM9W* 
**  All  ownan  of  doga  ahoald  pandaaa  tUa  admiiaUe  woriB."—  OftMrpsr; 

In  1  voL  feap.  8vo,  price  3s..  6d.  hatf-bovid. 

THE  HORSR  By  W.  Youatt.  A  New  Edition,  Re- 
vised and  Be-edited  by  Cecil,  Author  of  *'The  Stud  Farm," 
**StAble  Praotice,"  ^to.,  with  Ohssrvations  on  the  Breeding  of  Cavalry 
Horses.    With  Eight  Illustrations. 

**  An  excellent  edition  of  Tooatt  on  tile  Hone  baa  Jtat  been  published  bjr  "*«>>». 
Beotladge  and  Co.,  under  the  auapieea  of  *  Ceeir--a  name  well  known  to  the  sport- 
inf  worid  as  a  lo?er  of  horses,  and  a  dever  attraelive  writer  on  any  sul^eet  eon* 
nected  with  them.  This  edition  is  very  neatly  got  up,  and  bears  evidence  on  every 
pagie  of  a  good  praoUeat  judge.  The  observaiioaa  oa  tka  bteeillng  of  cairalry  bones 
deaerve  the  greatest  attention."— JSrttV  l^e. 


94        Cheap  JSditions  of  Slandard  and  Popular  Worki. 
Natural  Hlstorj,  Sportlngrt  ^  Afrrlcnltoral. 

In  fcap.  8vo,  price  2s.  cloth  limp. 

FLAX  AND  HEMP :  Their  Culture  and  Manipulation. 
By  E.  Sebastian  Dblamer,  author  of  "The  Kitchen  and  Flower 
Garden/'  &c.     With  Numerous  Illustrations. 

"To  eyery  farmer  in  the  United  Kingdom  this  little  book  ia  tralj  ▼sloaUe."— 
(Jhelmqford  Chronicle. 

Id  1  Yol.  crown  8vo,  price  5s.  half-bound. 

TLLUSTRATED  BOOK  OF  DOMESTIC .  POULTRY. 

JL    Edited  by  Mabtin  Dotle.     With  Twenty  Illustrations,  from  de> 
signs  by  WeigaU.    Printed  in  Colours. 

This  work  also  includes  the  treatment  of  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducka, 
Guinea  Fowl,  &c.,  and  to  show  the  practical  nature  of  the  work,  the 
following  conteDts  are  given  : — The  History  of  the  Origin  of  Domestic 
Poultry.— rThe  Process  of  Incubation  and  Progressive  States  of  the  Egg. 
-^The  Selection  of  Stock  for  Breeding. — ^Methods  of  Hatching,  Rearing, 
and  Feeding  Chickens. — ^The  Egyptian  Artificial  Mode  of  Hatching, 
and  our  Modem  Experiments. — The  best  Modes  of  Feeding,  and  the 
Besult  of  Experimeuts  with  various  kinds  of  Grain. — Places  for  Poultiy* 
houses,  their  Position,  and  the  proper  way  of  Housing  Poultry. — Me- 
thods  of  Fattening  and  Caponizing. — ^TheOigans  of  Digestion  explained, 
and  the  Diseases  to  which  Poultir  are  liable,  with  Advice  for  their 
Treatment,  as  well  as  for  Accidental  Injury. 

*'  To  all  poultry  keepen  this  book  will  be  inTalnable,  u  It  will  mve  them  In  timt 
Its  price  every  year.  It  is  the  most  useful,  practical,  and  complete  book  that  hai 
ever  been  issued  on  domestic  poultry." 

In  1  thick  ToL  fcap.  Svo,  price  IDs.  M.  half-boundl 

BRITISH  RURAL  SPORTS:  compriBjng  ShootiDft 
Hunting,  Coursing,  Fishinff,  Hawking,  Racing,  Boating,  Pedes* 
onanism,  and  the  various  Rund  Games  and  Amuseuients  of  Great 
Britain.  By  STONXHEKas,  Author  of  <*  The  Greyhound.'*  Illustrated 
by  numerous  Engravings  from  designs  by  Wells,  Harvey,  and  Hind. 


((< 


Tbe '  Manual  of  British  Bnral  Sports'  comprises—'  The  Pursuit  of  Wild  Ajo- 
aials  for  Sport,'  comprehending  shooting,  hunting,  coursing,  falconry,  and  iiabiii^; 
*  Bacing  in  ^  its  Branches,'  ria.,  flat.racing,  hurdle-racing,  steeple^chasiuR,  ridiK 
zo  hounds,  trotting  matches,  yachting,  boat-racing,  pedestrianism,  cricket,  football 
fives,  bowling,  tennis,  curlinp;,  golfing,  swimming,  skating,  horsemanship,  and  dririn^; 
and,  lastly,  such  a  description  of  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  diseases  of  the  dof 
and  horse,  as  may  enable  the  sportsman  to  preeerve  their  health,  or  to  relieve  any  o( 
the  more  ordinaiy  deviations  from  it." 

*'  It  ia  a  very  complete  work,  and  its  cheapness  places  it  within  the  reach  of  tk« 
generality  of  sportsmen." — Beir»  I^e. 

'*  No  matter  what  his  pursuit  may  be,  the  genuine  sportaman  wiU  her*  fiad  i 
described  and  illustrated.  — Morning  Herald. 

**  We  can  honestly  give  the  work  our  best  recommendation." — Sporting  Smviem. 

"  It  is  a  really  instructive  and  readable  book." — Field. 

"  Is  the  Eneuah  sportsman's  new  Vade  Meciim,  in  which  every  subject  ia  illa^ 
trated,  and  information  of  the  moat  raried  and  accurate  nature  imparted." — JU^- 
trated  London  Newa. 

**  We  never  saw  so  mnoh  infonnation  oompressed  into  so  little  room.*'— JTssA 
JSsnUd. 


Chet^  JSdiiums  ^f  Standard  and  Popular  Worhi,       '1ES 


Natmral  Btotonrt  Sportiiiff«  ^  Affriealtiiral. 

In  1  ToL,  prioe  Bb,,  balf-bound. 

HORSES    AND   HOUNDS.     A  Practical  Treatise  on 
their  Mana^ment    By  Scbutatob.     With  Iliuatratioiis  by  Eaf 
rison  Weir. 


** , 


'A  thoronghlj  praotieal  work,  hj  a  pnustical  man,  and  one  that  will  be  found  of 
the  greatest  use  to  ererj  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  either  horses  or  hounds." 

*'A  most  ably  written,  a  eiearly  arranged,  and  a  graphioallj^illnstrated  Tolmne  on. 
banting,  horses,  and  honnds." — Sell'*  L^e. 

**We  recommend  it  to  the  ftnner,  the  iportsmaB,  or  the  hontsnuin,"— J9«{r# 
Mm$enger, 

In  1  Tol.  price  Ss.  half  bound. 

REAM'S  DICTIONARY   OF  THE  FARM.    A  New 
Edition,  entirely  Revised  and  Be-edited,    with    Supplementary 
Matter^  by  W.  and  Huan  Ratnbibd.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

"  This  book,  which  has  always  been  looked  up  to  as  a  nseftal  and  general  on*  for 
reference  upon  all  subjects  connected  with  country  life  and  rural  economy,  has  un- 
dergone an  entire  revision  by  its  present  editors,  and  many  new  articles  on  agricul- 
tural implements,  artificial  manures,  bones,  draining,  guano,  labour,  and  a  practical 
paper  upon  the  subject  of  animal,  bird,  and  insect  vermin  inserted,  which  at  once 
renders  it  an  invaluable  work  for  all  who  take  pleasure  in,  or  make  a  business  of 
rural  pursuits.** 

**  A  reliance  upon  experience.  In  oonnexion  with  a  bold  and  searobing  InvestigatioiL 
of  theory,  is  the  well- merited  cause  of  the  Ute  BIr.  Rham*s  writings  being  so  well- 
adi^ted  to  the  present  time,  and  so  nnivarsally  approved  of  by  idl  agriculturists."' 

In  crown  Svo,  price  28.  6d.  cloth  eztra^  gilt. 

THE  COMPLETE  ANGLER ;  or,  OontemplatiTe  ManV 
Becreation.  By  Izaak  Walton  and  Charlib  Cotton.  Edited 
by  "Epheheba,"  oSBdTa  I^e  inZondon.  With  above  Fifty  lUus- 
tnations. 

%*  This  Edition  of  <*The  Complete  AngW  contains  One  Hundred 
Pages  of  Notes,  both  Explanatory  of  the  Text  and  adapting  to  modeitt 
experience  and  practice  its  obsolete  instructions. 

« '  Ephemera'  has  wisely  abstained  firom  touching  the  sacred  text  of  the  venerable 
ImmA:.  With  all  its  imperfections  on  its  head,  and  m  all  its  sublime  simplicitT,  there 
the  text  stands  in  this  edition,  both  verbaiim  et  (tisroitNi,  as  Walton  wrote  and  Ootton. 
continued  it.  What '  Ephemera'  has  done  has  been  to  give,  in  foot-notes,  a  complete 
modem  treatise  on  the  different  branches  of  angling— on  bottom  fishing,  spinning 
and  trolling,  on  fly-fishing  with  the  artificial  fly,  and  on  dibbing  with  the  natural  one. 
The  loDV-tried  and  experienced  contributor  on  angling  sulgeots  to  Lett's  Xi^  has 
aaoet  abfy  performed  hia  undertaking." — Era, 

In  1  vol.  foap.  8to,  price  38.  €d.  cloth ;  or  fc.  gQt  edges. 

WHITE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBORNB. 
A  New  Edition.    Edited  by  the  Rey.  J.  G.  Wood,  and  illos- 
trated  with  above  200  Illustrations  by  W.  Harvey.     Finely  printed. 

•'  A  ▼eiy  superior  edition  of  this  most  popular  work." — Timet, 
f*  Ifl  a  pleasant  looking  volume,  liberally  illustrated  with  exoeUentpiotuM  of  nMn|f 
•very  aouaal  or  tree  therein  mentioned,**— gLr—iafr.  ... 


W       &Mipi\Edi6mm  qfStamdard  eMtF^pwhr  Wwkw. 


Watosal  SIMoiTt  Sp^vCtafiTr  ^  iL|piieidt«ra]» 

BOOaCS  FttE  THB  OaVH TJIT. 

Xi|  fcapu  Syoy.  ^fmcy  cloth  ooyers,  wHh  xramermis  lUsstralaonB  lijiii* 
best  Artists^  price  One  SHiLUNa  Each. 

iSuIroBclB,  steamboats,  and  otber  rapid  convevaaoes,  which  have  added  so  In'gQltf 
to  urban  populations,  haye,  at  the  same  time,  aflforded  the  means  to  a  numerous  bodr , 
whose  industry  is  carried  forward  in  town,  of  seeki&e  &»  htmUh  wttd  awmtemetti  m 
rural  purauita.    8nch  now  work  In  crowded  cities  and  live  in  quiet  country  hooaea 
The  once  limited  popohUion  of  conyenient  villages  is  thus  doubled  aadquadrapled. 
The  families  of  the  merchant  and  tiie  professional  mma  now  inhabit  the  same  hanitot»> 
onoe  inacoesaihie»  where  thaiooontry  gentlentan,  the  olei^qfroiin,  and  the  &rmer  taa.'wa 
customarily  dwelt.    It  is  to  this  numerous  class,  always  moving  from  buMnaas  to< 
recreation,  as  well  as  to  the  settled  country  residents,  that  we  address  the  smaU 
series,  entitled  Books  fbr  the-Comtry. 

ConUaig  of  the  Series  ;-*• 

1.  ANGUNG,  and  WHEEI:  to  go.     By  Bose» 

Blaksx. 

2.  PIGEONS  AND  BAEBITa    Bj  K  &  Dielambb. 

3.  SHOOTING.    By  Bobert  Bi^AESX. 

4.  SHEEP.    By  W.  0.  L.  Mabt^. 

5.  THE  POTTLTRT  YARD ;  including  aH  TarietieB  o£ 
Bndtiy.    Bj  Mi»  £.  Wattb  (at  MookAtmnx^. 

6.  THE  PIG ;  how  to  Cliooae,  Breed,  Feed,  CUiVup,  and 
Cure.    By  W.  C.  L.  Mabxiv.    A  New  EditioD  by  S.  Sidstxt. 

7.  CATTLE;  tiieir  History  and  Various  Breeds;  their 
liteagemant,  Ttmtmtat^  aad  PiseMca*  %  W.  OL  Ij.  Mmbximi  and 
W«  and  H.  Eatnbibix 

a  THE  HORSE;  its  Hxatovy,  Maai^CTaenl^  tmdTMOs^ 
ment.    By  Touatt  and  Geoil. 

'  9.  BEES ;  their  Habiti^  Managemenl,  and  T^tmeat. 
Bf  the  Rev.  J.  O.  WOOD,  author  of  •'  Natural  History. " 

10.  CAGE  &  SINGING  BIRDS.    By  H.  G.  Adams. 

11.  SMALL   EAELMS :    a  Practical  Treatise  oa  tibttr 

MMugement.     By  MABfZM  Dovlb. 

12.  THE  EITCHEN  GARDEN.    By  K  S.  DsfcAm 

13.  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN.    By  E.  S.  Dblaksb. 

14.  RURAL  ECONOMY;  a  Treasury  of  Information 
on  the  OoBMy  Poay,  Mnl^  Am^  GAwhtepkof^t  Sbaet>,  Pigs^  Goa^ 
Honey-bee,  Poultry,  &o.    By  Mabxiv  DoxhK.    With  Ulustratioos. 

16.  FARM  &  GARDEN  PRODUCE ;  a  Trttaaury  oi 
InforRkatioa  upon  the  Pnndpai  Fsurm  and  Garden  Plants;  to  w^ickia 
added  a  Cottage  Gardener's  Calendar.     By  Martin  Dotlb. 

16..  COMMON  OBJECTS  OF  THE  SEA-SHOBfi. 
By  the  Bey.  J.  G.  Wood.    With  many  Htastratdons  by  W.  Sowxbbx. 


CSkeap  EdUUnu  tf  Siandard  muTJPopmlar  Works.        Sf 


In  port  8vo»  pries  C&  do4h  oLtn,  giU.    • 

SOYBBTS  CULIFAKT  OAMPAIGHr.    BliiBtnkted  irSi 
Portrait  and  nunMrovs  EngravingB. 

THE  CULINARY  CAMPAIGN,  in  addition  to  pleasant  gooip 
abovt  orx>lcery,  and'  things  gratsfol  to  tils  paUta  and  eonaoling  to  the 
stomach,  contains  a  minute  and  complete  account  of  the  inner  Ufe  of  onr 
Expeditionary  Forces  in  Turkey  and  the  Crimea.  In  a  most  interesting 
narrative,  the  reforms  effected  in  tbs  camp  and  hospital  kitchens  are 
detailed,  and  a  choice  budget  of  RECEIPTS  appended,  wfaioh  wift 
carry  economy  and  an  improved  bill  of  tare  into  every  household,  and 
prove  an  inestimable  boon  to  every  housekeeper  in  the  kingdom.  The 
saving  to  the  countrv  by  this  new  system  is  truly  wonderful ;  and  M. 
SOTER  deservedly  ranks  among  the  greatest  of  modern  reformers.  His 
book  is  a»  excellent  aa  his  system,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deaL.  Be 
went  everywhere,  saw  everything,  and  mingled  freely  with  all  classes. 
Every  character,  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  the  roving  Zouave^ 
passes  before  his  magic  glas&  All  ave  admirably  dLetched ;  and  the 
heroism  of  Florence  Nightingale,  which  stands  out  in  such  bold  relief 
forms  perhaps  the  brightest  picture,  in  a  berfect  galaxy  of  examples  of 
fortitude  and  devotion.  How  nobly  does  Lord  Baglaa  appear  on  M.. 
Soyar's  canvas  1    We  behold  the  veteran  warrior 

*<  E'en  hi  hit  habit  u  he  Uved.'* 
The  book  is,  in  every  respect,  a  credit  to  the  anthor,  and  the  public  wilL 
purchase  with  eagerness  the  most  remarkable  volume  that  has  yet  mad» 
its  appearance  on  the  Expedition  to  Tarkey  and  tho  shares  of  ths 
Crimea. 

In  I  vol.,  price  Ss.  6d.,  clotii  gilt,  or  with  gilt  edges,  9s. 

HOMES  AND  HAUNTS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POKKSl 
By  William  Howmt.    Witfe  ^rty  Illustrations,  and  Prontis*- 
piece  by  Birket  Foster. 

*'  This  work  has  been  entirely  rerlMd,  aad-mndi  adfitlonal  matter  Introdttced.* 

'Walter  Sairage  Landor,  fan  a  letter  to  the  aathor,  sagra,  *'  No  work  ever  driightad  me 
mofe  than  jfoiur  *  Hoaaaa  and  Hamla.'  '* 

In  1  vol.  post  8vo,  price  08.  doth  lettered. 

THE  PRESS  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE.    By  a 
DiBtingniBhed  Writer.     Being  some  Ohsarvations  on  tlie  Neir 
Test  instituted  by  the  Principal  Secentacy  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Gbkxbal  Contxnts: — Constitavional  Law — The  Liberty  of  tiM> 

Press  — Anonymous  Writing —  Pl^oedents — Personalities  —  Recriminsi*  • 

taons— Persecutions— Law  of  Libd— Official  Seerets^The  Pttblic  Ssb 

vloe— Subordination — Dismissals. 

"The  ▼olume  exhibits  great  readiness  and  talent." — Preu, 
**  Tliis  is  a  boolc  wbieli  will  do  the  pnblie  service  a  real  good.'*~2MiqMrtaft. 
^  The  subject  of  the  book  la  the  relation  of  persona  in  the  publlo  ae 
anoDjmouB  writing."— S/Mtaier* 


29        Chea^  Editions  of  Standard  and  Popular  Wb**hg, 

KiftcellaneoaB  Uteratnre. 

The  Illustrated  Editiok. 
In  4  voIb.  crown  8to,  price  Ifc.^  or  bonnd  in  2,  for  IZs.  Cd. 

HALF.HOIJRS  WITH  THE  BEST  AUTHORS.    By 
CUABLES  Knight.     With  Critical  and  Biographical  Notices.    A 
New  Edition,  with  Steel  Portraits,  and  52  IllustrationB  by  W.  Habyet. 

**  The  new  edition,  printed  in  crown  Svo,  of  this  most  popular  work,  is  adminl^f 
salted  for  a  present.    It  is  well  printed,  and  embellished  with  illustrations.'* 


H 


Another  Edition,  in  2  vols,  demy  Svo,  price  10b.  cloth  lettered. 

ALF-HOTJBS  WITH  THE  BEST  AUTHORS ;  with 

Critical  and  Biographical  Notices.    By  Chables  Knight. 

For  the  conTenience  of  Subscribers  who  have  not  completed  their  sets,  the  odd 
Numbers  and  Parts  of  this  edition  will  be  continued  on  sale  for  a  short  time ;  but 
they  are  requested  to  order  them  at  once  of  their  respectire  booksellers. 

In  these  **Half-Hours  with  the  Best  Authors**  will  be  found  a  complete  treasmy 
of  knowledge  and  amusement,  containing  as  they  do  Biograpliical  Notices  and  Extracts 
from  the  best  works  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  of  our  Standard  Eoglish  Authors. 
They  are  so  arranged  that  they  form  half-an-hour's  reading  for  every  day  in  the  year, 
and  there  is  not  another  work  in  the  English  language  so  well  calculated  to  indoeea 
taste  for  reading. 

The  plan  adopted  is  to  confine  the  selection,  whether  in  Poetry  or  Prose — whether 
Essays,  Characters,  Stories;  Desciiptive,  Narrative,  or  Dramatic  Verse;  Remarkable 
Adventures,  or  Moral  and  Religious  Exhortations— to  pieces  of  sufficient  length  to 
occupy  half-an-hour's  ordinary  reading,  or  to  pieces  which  can  be  so  connected  aa  te 
supply  the  same  amount  of  Instruction  and  amusement.  The  larger  extracts  are 
selected  from  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  different  writers  and  the  smaller,  which 
mn  grouped  under  some  general  head,  selected  Arom  about  forty  writers.  The  work 
also  contains  steel  portraits  of  Spenser,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Lord  Bacon,  Johnson,  Milton, 
Barrow,  Pope,  Defoe,  Sir  W.  Soott,  I^ord  Byron,  Cowper,  Wordsworth,  Dryden. 
Swift,  Addison,  Franklin. 

In  2  yds.  demy  8yo,  cloth,  5«. ;  or  the  2  vols,  in  1,  cloth,  ^s.  Cd. 

HALF-HOURS  OP  ENGLISH  HISTORY.    Selected 
and  arranged  by  Charles  Knight.    Forming  a  Companion  Series 
to  the  ''Half- Hours  with  the  Best  Authors."     Demy  8vo  edition. 

*'  The  artiides  are  chiefly  selected  so  as  to  off  jrd  a  succession  of  irraphic  parts  of 
English  histoiy,  chronologically  arranged,  from  the  consideration  that  the  portions 
of  history  upon  which  general  readers  delight  to  dwell  are  those  which  tell  some 
story  which  is  complete  in  itself,  or  furnish  some  Ulnstration  which  has  a  sepsowie  ss 
well  as  a  general  interest." 

With  Illustrations  by  Bibsxt  Fosteb,  price  Ss.  Cd.,  doth  gilt. 

ALDBRSHOT  AND  ALL  ABOUT  IT,  with  Gossip 
Military,  Literary,  and  Pictorial,  by  Mrs.  Young,  author  of  '*Oiir 
Gamp  in  Turkey,"  with  visits  to  interesting  places  in  the  vicinity,  iiudiid* 
lag  Famham,  Moor  Park,  Waverley  Abbey,  Selbome,  &c.,  and  £ight 
lUnstrations  by  Birket  Poster,  from  Sketches  by  the  Author. 

"  Mrs.  Young,  to  a  neat  and  lively  account  of  (he  eamp,  has  added  many  pleaiiM 
siketches  of  tradition  and  historical  incidents  associated  uith  Kamham  Caatls. 
WaTcrley  Abbey,  the  cottage  of  Stella,  Selbome,  and  other  places  of  note.  Tb^ 
Ihat  dwell  in  Aldershot  and  they  that  visit  it  will  assuredly  place  the  Tolome  •■ 
their  shelves,  or  among  their  holiday  equipments."— i£<«i4[(er. 


Cheap  JBditions  of  Standard  and  Popular  Worlds.        A 
KiftceUaneoua  Uteratiire* 

In  post  Syo,  price  B&>  500  pages^  sewed. 

THE  PEOPLE'S  BLUE  BOOK ;  or,  Taxation  as  it  1% 
and  as  it  Ought  to  Be. 

Hie  object  of  the  People's  Blue  Book  is,  that  every  man  and  woman 
in  the  kingdom  may  have  in  their  own  hands  the  means  of  knowing 
what  they  are  paying  to  Grovemment  for  the  protection  of  their  persons 
and  property,  and  what  they  ought  to  pay. 

New  Edition,  with  an  Account  of  *'The  Besolute." 
Price  Is.  0d.,  boards ;  or  Zs.  doth. 

THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS.  A  Narrative  of  British 
Enterprise,  with  fall  particulars  of  the  numerous  Expeditions  sent 
to  discover  the  North- West  Passage  and  to  learn  the  fate  of  Sir  John 
fVanklin  and  Grew;  to  which  is  added,  the  Kecovery  and  Presentation 
of  the  *'  Besolute"  to  the  British  Qovemment.     By  P.  L.  Simmonds. 

In  4  vols,  demy  8vo,  price  £2  2s.  cloth  lettered. 

EIGHT  HON.  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL'S  (The  Iat€^ 
SPEECHES  delivered  In  the  House  of  Commons.  With  Indices, 
ftc,  under  the  subject  of  each  Speech,  as  well  as  a  general  contents  of 
all  delivered. 

**  This  edition  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Speeches  is  by  special  arrangement 
printed  firom  Hansard's '  Parliamentary  Dsbates ;'  and  as  it  is  well  Icnown  that  many 
of  these  were  corrected  by  Sir  Robert  Feel  himself,  it  can  be  confidently  relied  upon 
as  an  authority,  as  well  as  a  correct  and  valuable  book  of  reference ;  forming,  in 
fact,  a  most  complete  history  of  the  last  Thirty  Tears.  As  only  a  limited  number  ef 
this  work  can  be  completed,  it  is  especially  necessary  (to  prevent  disappointment)  to 
forwai^d  orders  through  respeetive  boojcsellers." 

In  1  vol.  port  8vo,  price  3s.  0d.  cloth  lettered. 

EDMUND  BURKE ;  or,  First  Principles  selected  from 
his  Works.    With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Robert  Mont- 
GOMKBr,  M.A.,  Authorof  "The  Christian  Life/'  "God  and  Man,"  &c. 

•<  Burke,  the  prodigy  of  nature  and  acquisition.  He  read  everything— he  saw 
every  tiling— he  foresaw  everything." — GreUtan, 

•'  The  soundest  truths  of  religion— the  justest  principles  of  morals— inculcated  and 
rendered  delightful  by  the  most  sublime  eloquence." ->Z.ortf  Erakine. 

**  Tlie  greatest  of  political  philosophers.'  '—Mackintosh. 

In  post  8yo,  price  5s.  cloth  extra,  or  Ss.  Cd.  gilt  edges. 

GREAT  BATTLES  OP  THE  BRITISH  ARMY;  to 
which  are  now  added  the  BATTLES  of  ALMA,  BALAKLAVA^ 
«nd  INKERMAN.     With  Eight  lUustrations  by  William  Harvey. 

••  At  the  present  moment,  when  everyone,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  in  ^^e 
land,  is  intemely  Interested  in  all  that  relates  to  the  army  now  engaged  in  the  East* 
a  work  relating  the  stnigflrles  m  which  their  fathers  were  engaged  cannot  but  be 
eagerly  read.  This  new  edition  is  rendered  still  more  attractive  by  a  graphic  accoimt 
of  the  battles  of  the  Alma,  Balaklava,  and  Inkennan. 


ID        Okeap  SiiUiotu  ^  Siemdardand  Popular  Worhi. 
Miseellaneoaa  Uterataaa. 

nTHE  ORBS  OP  JHEAVEN;   or,  The  Pfanetary  and 

JL  SteDar  Worlds.  A  popular  Sxpoaition  of  the  Great  Discoveries 
md  Tlieories  of  Modem  ABtronomjr.  By  O.  M.  Mitchell.  ISghth 
Sdition,  with  many  lUuBtratiomi. 

**  This  Tolame  contains  a  graphic  and  p<)pu]ar  expoeition  of  the  gmat  diaoovvriw 
of  astronomical  science,  including  tliose  made  by  Lord  Bosse  (illustrated  by  several 
engravings),  Leverrier,  and  MaeUler.  The  Cincinnati  Observatory  owes  its  origin 
totheremsrfcilMBlatiifxfltBdJyttiedeUsgyflf  ihf  LaotoiM  •lo  a  suoceasion 
^  crowded  audiences." 

Jn  X  Toi.  pott  Bva,  pvice  Ss.  cloth  fosHa^  or  with  ^t  cdKaB,  Sb.  M. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  WOMAN,  and  her  Connexion 
with  BeU^D,  dvilization,  and  Domestic  Manners,  from  tke 
ICarliest  Period.  By  S.  W.  Fulloh,  Author  of  ''The  Marvels  of 
Science/'  "The  Ghreat  Highway.'*  With  a  Steel  Portrait  of  Miss 
Nightingale. 

■'With  oHMb  eloquenoe  Mr.  Falloni  has beve  plaoed  before  sor «jetJthe  histaty «f 
the  better  tasOf  of  maiikbBd.*«->JVofiM^g  CftnmMr. 

In  post  8to,  price  9&  cloib  extra^  or  ^nth  gilt  edges,  5s.  6d. 

THE  GREAT  SIEGES  OE  HISTORY*  By  Wiuzax 
BOBBDV,  Author  of  ''liife  of  Bioheiieii/'  and  TransUtor  of 
^Michaad's  Histoiy  of  the  Gmsadss.*'  With  UliistiatioDs  hy  Jobn 
CHlberi. 

This  new  Militaiy  and  'Historical  Woik  is  pobtished  uniform  vitii 
''Napier's  Battles  of  the  Penmsuhs'*  and  the  ''Great  Battles  of  the 
jfoitidi  Army,"  and  oontaitt^  bendes  a  very  oonoise  acoount  of  the  Siegt 
of  StbaMo^,  accurate  histozies  of  more  thui  One  Hundred  other  Sicgges. 

In  1  vol  fcap.  8vo^  price  2s.  doth  letterec^  or  in  fancy  boards,  la.  M. 

CATACOMBS  (The)  OF  ROME.     By  C&asles  Mao- 
Faslanv.    With  numerous  HliMbrations. 

**  I  hare  attempled  to  pvtin  a  popular  and  attnative  form  a  very  solemn  and  iala> 
resting  subject,  closely  connaefeed  wMi  our  religioa  and  our  ohurah,  and  to  oondanse 
in  a  few  pages  the  most  striking  and  Important  contents  of  many  voluminooa  works.'* 
-fSxtraetjivm  JPr^aoe, 

la  1  vol.  foaf .  8to,  Is.  Cd.  dotti  kttend. 

PLEASURES,  OBJECTS,  AND  ADVANTAGES  OF 
LTTERATUEE  (The).     By  the  Bev.  R.  A.  Wilimoit,  Incumb«it 
^Bearwood,  Editor  of  "The  BiHish  Poets.** 

''Mb*.  Wflliiiott*B  book  It  one  to  iriiioh  every  lover  of  letters  will  i^ve  an 
oMo  idaee  in  bis  library-^  book  in  which  there  is  hardly  •  P«gt  withoitti 
fU  passage  wortl^  of  a  peneilf«asrk."— -JBiimdws* 


Xamap  jsauwM  ^  OflftfXBdwrf  and  Fvpuiar  Work».       n 


Price  2l8.  each,  beautifully  bound,  doth,  gilt  edges. 

Or  morocco  elegant^  fully  gilt,  or  antique  plain,  £1  Xls.  6d.  to 

£2  2s^  variouB  styles. 

THE  HOME  AFFECTIONS.  Portrayed  by  the 
Toets,  selected,  and  Edited  by  Grasles  Mackat.  With  One  Hundred 
Original  Designs  by 


Alfred  SbnofOy  S.A. 
F.  B.  PickersgiU,  fijL. 
J.  £  Millais,  £.  A. 
John  Tenniel. 
John  Absolon. 
,  J.  B.  Clayton. 
BLIHincaii. 
jSeoiifB'niomaa. 


Johu  G(ilbert« 
P.  W.  Topham. 
William  Uanrey* 
Thomas  B.  PalzieL 
A.  Madot. 
J.  Alios  Basquier. 
J.  M.€aaiQk. 
Birket  Foster. 


1 


^S.  Bead. 
James  -Godwin. 
J.  Sleigh. 
G.  Dodgsom. 
H.  Weir. 
Alftiaudflr  Jphmtonu. 


Engtayed'by  the  PfuHiHrH  DalzieL 


LONGFELLOW'S  POETICAL  WORKS.    Tto  miHtt 

splendid  Illustrated  Edition  ever  published.  On  tinted  paper.  With 
designs  by  John  Gilbert,  engraTod  by  Messrs.  Daliid  in  the  finest  style 
of  art. 

The  Portrait  that  enriches  this  Edition  is  the  only  one  the  Poet  has  ever 
sat  for,  and  Thirty-three  Pieces  ore  moluded  in  it  that  are  not  in  any  other 
filustrated  '*  Longfellow's  Poems."  UnivenaUy,  it  is  mnr  acknowledged 
to  hQ  the  most  exquie&te  Illustrated  Book  lately  produced. 


*<  Tet  another  edition  of  Longfellow.  Hr.  JUm  Gilbert  Is  theutiat  whose  <fluieies 
have  beeu'^nplojFed  on  its  pictorial  adornments,  and  yets  ftncifiiUj  has  be  achieved 
his  task.  Mr.  OUfoert  worlcs  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  poet ;  he  is  not  content  to  render 
Uteralljthe  mere  te<t  of  liie  antbor.  He  dsMS  to  interpret  for  himself,  tomn 
«iMig the  UfMB  ef  %  aiiggestlon,  to  flU  ap  the  qnaiat  mftUnas  of  atfioagbt,  and  to 
animate  abstract  ideas  with  luxoriens  life.  His  glades,  his  moonlit  scenes,  bis 
mountains,  his  barren  heaths,  his  moorlands,  with  the  storm  just  rising,  his  tranquil 
-views  and  castles  of  indolence,  are  capital ;  full  of  depth  and  shadow,  real,  and  yet 
poetical  like,  fine  landseapes,  and  yet  not  nnlilre  the  landscape  of  poetic  reverie. 
Mr.  I^ogfiellow  oMght  to  feel  jproud  of  this  .proof  of  his  popokurity  in  *£ngiw3d.*<' — 
"^tc  JUkenteuMm 


THE  POETS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

Selected  and  Edited  by  the  Bev.  B.  A.  Willhott.  With  One  Hundred 
Illustrations  by  Everett  SISIiais,  A.R.A.,  John  Tlennie],  F.  B.  Pickers- 
gill,  AvR.A.,  tfohn  Gilbert,  E.  Duncan,  J.  D.  Harding,  Birket  Foster, 
G.  Dodgson,  Ford  Maddox  Brown,  Arthur  Hughes,  Edward  Corbould, 
Harrison  Weir,  J.  B  Clayton,  Thomas  B.  Dalziel,  E.  A.  Goodall, 
James  Godwin,  D.  Edwards,  W.  L.  Leitcfa,  and  William  Harvey. 
Bng^raved  most  elaborately  by  the  Brothers  DalzieL 


M  I 


*  The  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century'  is  Judiciously  edited,  beautifblly  illos- 
trated,  splendidly  printed,  and,  we  may  ado.  pubhshed  at  a  very  small  price.  .  .  .  "We 
apcattitrbookttaanthistokgroaadrawliie'^raom  taUe."— nwea 


3B        Cheap  Editions  qf  Slandard  and  Popular  WorhtL 
Xllaatrated  PreBent  Books. 

Price  78.  6d.  each,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  or  morocco  gilt  or  antique, 

These  Volumes  are  aU  printed  in  small  4to,  <m  tinted  paper^  and  lUus- 
trated  toith  EngravingB  by  the  first  A  rtists^  elaborately  Engraved  by 
the  BrotherB  Daldelj  and  being  botmd  in  clothe  tntk  bevelled  gilt  sides 
and  edgesj  are  admirably  suited  for  Present  or  Gift-booki. 

LONGFELLOW'S   EVANGELINE.    Illustrated  with 

Engravings  from  designs  by  John  Gilbert.  v 

GERTRUDE   OF  WYOMING.      By  Thomas  Camp- 

BELL.  "With  Thirty-five  Illustrations  from  designs  by  Birket  Foster, 
Thomas  B.  Dalziel,  Harrison  Weir,  Thomas  B.  Macquoid,  and  William 
Harvey. 

LONGFELLOW'S   VOICES   OF   THE   NIGHT  and 

MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS,  to  which  is  added  Three  New  PoemB, 
entitled  "The  Rope  Walk,"  "The  Two  Angels,"  and  "The  Death  of 
the  Lord  Warden.      With  UlustntioDB  by  John  Gilbert. 

THE  MINSTREL.  By  Bkattie.  With  lUustratioiis 
by  Birket  Foster. 

COMXJS.     By  Milton.     Illustrated   with   Engraving 

from  designs  by  Edward  Corbould,  Harrison  Weir,  &c.  ftc. 

In  1  vol.  super  royal  8vo,  price  2l8.  doth^  elegantly  bound. 

WILLIAM     SHAKSPEARE:     A    Biography.        By 
Charles  Knight.    With  upwards  of  200  Ori^^al  Illustrations 
by  W.  Harvey  and  F.  W.  Fairhold. 

\*  This  volume  is  a  reprint,  on  tinted  paper,  of  the  Original  Biography 
by  Charles  Knight;  and  the  engravings,  from  original  sketches  bf 
William  Harvey  (upwards  of  200  in  number),  illustrate  every  place  of 
intereKt  connected  with  the  inunortal  Bard. 

In  crown  8vo,  price  5s.  cloth  gilt. 

PICTURE  FABLES.    By  Otto  Speckteb.    Hlustntted 
with  100  exquisite  Engravings,  and  printed  on  superfine  paper. 


JXrVBNZZiB  BOOKS. 

In  royal  4to,  price  5s.  fancy  boards,  or  with  the  Plates 

Coloured,  88.  6d. 

LONDON  (The)  PICTURE-BOOK,  for  all  Good  Boys 
and  Girls.  With  500  Illustrations  from  designs  by  Corbould,  Kiket 
Foster,  Harrison  Weir,  Gilbert,  Harvey,  Absolon,  and  numerous  otlwr 
distinguished  artists.  Printed  by  hand  in  the  best  manner,  on  aupei^ 
fine  paper.     With  an  Illustrated  Corer,  from  designs  by  Luke  ~  ~ 


Cheap  Editiom  qf  Standard  and  Popular  Works. 


Xllastrated  JavenUe  Books. 

NEW  BOY'S  BOOK    Splendidly  Illiistrated. 

In  small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  gilt  design,  630  pages,  finely  printed 
on  tinted  paper,  price  88.  6d.  cloth  gilt,  or  9s.  gilt  edges. 

EVERY  BOY'S  BOOK.  A  Complete  Enoyclop»dia  of 
Sports  and  Amusements,  intended  to  afford  recreation  and  In- 
struction  to  Boys  in  their  Flay  Hours  or  Leisure  Time.  Compiled  by 
various  Grentlemen.  With  upwards  of  600  Illustrations  from  original 
designs  by  WiUiam  Haryey  and  Harrison  Weir. 

CoNTKKTS: — East  Games,  Without  and  with  Tots,  including 
Games  of  Activity  and  Speed — iBunning,  Leaping,  Sporting,  &c. — 
Games  with  Tots — ^Tops,  Hoops,  Kites,  Balls,  &c. — Athletic  Amuse- 
ksnts  and  Kscbeations,  including  Gymnastics,  Skating,  Swimming, 
Archery,  Angling,  Cricket,  Horsemanship,  Biding,  Driving,  Boating, 
Sailing,  &c. — The  Youno  Natubalist,  comprehending  Snging  and 
Talking  Birds,  Pigeons,  Domestic  and  Aquatic  Fowls,  Babbits,  Squirrels, 
Guinea  Pigs,  White  Mice,  Bees,  Silkworms,  Gold  and  Silver  Fish.^ 
Scientific  Pubsuits,  being  Amusements  in  Arithmetic,  Geometry, 
Chemistij,  Electricity,  Galvanism,  Magnetism,  Photography,  Pneuma* 
tics,  Optics,  Mechanics,  &c. — Pabloub  Amusements,  containing  Chess, 
Draughts,  Fox  and  Geese,  Puzades,  Conjuring,  Charades,  &c. — ^Mis« 
OELLANEOUS  Mattebs,  including  Carpentering,  Fireworks,  Secret 
Writing,  Fencing,  Broadsword,  Gardening,  &c. 

**  For  many  years  there  has  heen  required  a  work  to  supply  the  place  of  *  The  Boy's 
Own  Book*  of  our  Juvenile  days.  That  want  has  now  been  most  al^ly  supplied.  The 
-work  now  under  notice  ,is  a  good  deal  larger,  and  far  more  comprehensive,  than 
*  The  Boy's  Own  Book ;'  the  subjects  on  which  it  treats  being  much  more  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  being  dealt  with  in  a  far  more  business>like  manner.  In  it  we 
-find  chapters  on  horsemanship,  driving,  angling,  rowing,  yacht  sailing  and  rigging, 
swimming,  gymnastics  of  all  kinds,  quoit  playing,  nurr  and  spell,  fencing,  archery, 
cricket,  and  other  manly  sports.  There  are  also  chapters  on  the  sports  of  the  more 
youthful  portions  of  the  community,  such  as  marbles,  peg  top,  kite  flying,  et  id  genus 


omne*** 


Price  7s.  6d.  cloth,  or  8s.  gilt  edges. 

A KABIAN  NIGHTS'  ENTERTAINMENTS.    A  New 
Bevised  Edition  of  that  translated  hy  Forster.     With  Twelve  large 
JUustrations  from  designs  by  W.  Harvey. 

In  this  improved  edition  of  the  most  popular  fictions  that  have  deUg^ted  the  young 
and  old  of  every  country,  great  care  has  been  taken  by  the  editor  to  rectify  many 
passages  that  aU  previous  publications  required,  without  destroying  the  spirit  of  the 
original  stories,  which  are  known  to  possess  variety  of  incident  with  the  liveliest 
powers  of  description,  and  the  most  graphic  pictures  of  Oriental  manners  and 
coatoms. 

In  1  vol  small  post  Svo,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth  gilt,  or  8b.  gilt  edges. 

FAIRY  TALES.  By  Charles  Perrault,  Countess  de 
MuBAT,  Mademoiselle  de  la  Force,  Madame  de  Villknkuve, 
^Mademoiselle  Labert,  Madame  ie  Pbinoe,  &o.  &c.  Newly  translated, 
^vrith  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by  J.  B.  PLAHOHi.  Embellished  with 
iScgraviDgs  by  Godwin.  ... 
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M        CSkeap  SdUiattt  of  SUmdard^and  JPopular  Wmlei. 


Zllastrated  Javenlle 


III  1  ToL  lazgapost  Byo, 
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ON  QUIXOTE.    Tmnalajted  l^  Jj^ids  and  illnstimMi 

by^Joim  Gilbert, 

*.D«i  OniTpte  U  Hw.oidyJbcQk.fa  tlw  8p«iWyhmMMgyiHiidi  —n tioir  be  ftd  tB 
tsen  much  of  an'European  reputation.  It  faas,  however,  enjoyed  enoogh  to  con- 
-finwte  for  ttae^egleet  of  «IL  the  rest.  itt»leito  Eonpe  .fa^genecal  «rlMt  ,AxioBto  Is  to 
Otelynd  gh^fcupewre  to  BngUad-^he  «ie  hook-^4o  whioh  the  eli^test  iUufaw 
rviay  be  made  without  affecutkm,  but  not  miieed  without  discredit.  Numerons 
traitflaUons  and  conntleM  editioas  Of  tiiem Jn  ererr  language  beepeek  its  adaptitkn 
to  mankind.  No  critic  has  boon  pavadosleal  eneuf^  to  wlthliotd  his  admintiea^so 
reader  has  ventured  to^oiKifeas  a  want  of  reUsh  for  tliat  fa  which  the  joung  and  old 
•In  erery  elime  have  age  after  age  tHkea  deliglit-^Cervaates  fkillj  deserves  the  glorj 
that  attmls  this  meipinant  of  his  geBfas."— iEnnv  JOtUam  on  UteLUemmt  ^ 
.JSmnpc, 

imaiOATED  TO  SLS  JL  TBB  JSRonass  JUJBSz  OF  cAiMsaasim. 

In  snuJl  pott  Bve,  price  <68«  doth  ^t,  or  Cs.  6d.  gilt  edges. 

THE  JFAIRY  TALES  of 'the  GOUJOTESS  ITAUtNOT, 
now  fint  traoalated  into  £nettih  by  J.  B.  FLAircnB,  Seq.  yTA 
Eleven  lUurtntions  i>y  Jobn  Qubert,  and  a  Portnit,  firgm  OrigiB^ 
v£k>ttree8. 

OoimRTs  ''or  TBE  irocniaE,  ^viz.  ^— 


Ch-acienee  and  Pereinet. 
Princesfl  Printaniere. 
^Frinoess  IteiCtte. 
,!rhe  Golden  Branch. 
Tbe  GoodLittfeHoiMe; 
The  Yellow  Dwairf. 
The  PrinceflsCarpiUon. 
.The.Benefiosnt  Prqg. 


The  Blue  Bird. 
Prince  Sprite. 
The 'Bom. 
Finette  GendmB. 
Poitnn^e. 
Babiole. 
Green- Setpmt. 
Xhe  White  C«t. 


The  .Hind  m  the  Wood. 
TheTair  with  Golden 'Sair. 
She  BeewuHlie  OmngelVBe. 
Belle^Belle;  or  the  Ofaevafiff 

Fertnn^. 
The  Pigeon  aad  theBoveL 
Princess  :Belto  •  Stoile  and 
i^pendiz.     IFrinoe  Gbeii 


•'Tor  the  first  time/lhaifts  to  mmMa&i^,  we  eUMren  0f  overy  growfli  in  fl^ 
eountry  have  the  Fairy  Tales  of  the  Ck>nnteas  D'Anois  (wlu>m  we  are  now  ordercA 
to  call  D'Anlnoy)  setJbirljr  tiefora.  us.  H.  Planch^  haa  treated  them  with  sD  doa 
reverence,  translated  ^em  with  stHct-Melity,  ami  IsBoed  tiiem 'adorned  with  pretiT 

In  super  royal  8yo^  prioe>Ak'tloth  «xb%  airoi^gly.boiiBd. 

^UNT    MAYQBM  JPKBSENT   .FOR  .ALL   GOOD 

jlI.  .BOYB  and  GIBL6.    Gmprising^ 


Aunt  Manrer'a  Alphabeii 
Winie's  Holidi^. 
Mother  Bunch's  Eveninff  Party. 
Uncle  Hugh's  CoQ2itry.Houae. 
The  Cat's  Tea  Pterty. 
^  J^ittle  PoHy's  JkU'ji  JOoqM. 


VktoriA  Ali^iabot 
lieynaid'the  Fox. 
Charles  Grey's  Travels. 
3fayor*s  Picture  Gallei^. 
Bfr.  Fox  and  MisB  Hiiie. 
Old  Cotnish  Woman. 


With  ie2  HhiaferatiiNiB. 


'^^ThoUmTe'form  soiM^f  the  meat  vepeihir  books  fcr  tmow  eMUran  Aat  Im* 
"4iBon  imbUahediDrananyiaudaj^  Ihe.iliusmtlQBB  biii«  all  oslBwedL  Md  tto  Mf 
Kgqpitgly  bound  fa  doth.** 


C^eap  JSdiUotu  qf  &Umdwrd  and  Pepular  Wat^.        9S 
ninatrated  Javenlle  Jteaiok 

In  super  royal  .Svo,  price  tfg.  doth  extra. 

AUNT  MAVOR'S   PIOTTJEB   fiTOBY-BOOKS. 
Comprising — 

Old  Mother  Hobbard.  1         titfle  Bog  Tnxsty. 

House  that  Jack  £iixit«  9^"7  Orohard. 

!Ehi]idi  andJudy. 

fiistcny  df  our  Pets. 

Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk. 

Litlile.Totty. 


John  Gilpin. 
Sxnbad  the  Sailor. 
Whittington  and  his  Cat. 
Blue  fieso^. 


Butterfly's  Ball 

Little  Bed  Biding  Hood. 


With  96  large  Coloured  ZUustrations. 
In  super  royal  8vo,  price  0s.  cloth  extra. 

A  TINT  MAVOR'S  BOOK   OF  NUBSEEY  TALES. 
CompiKing^ 

Nursery  Alphabet.  Jack  the  Giant  Killar. 

Tom  Thumb.  Dog*s  Dinner  Party. 

Cinderella.  Puss  in  Boots. 

Three  Bears.  Hop  o*  My JPbumb. 

Beauty  and  the  Beai^ 

Aladdin. 

Babes  in  the  Wood. 

WHh  116  Iflcge  Cdlourad  'Mugravlugs. 

**  Otir  old Ifurflery  Tftles— when  will  ffaey-iie  but  ever  yoimg  to  '^e  rttlng  ^gencinu- 
fion  ?  Vothing'faM  «Ter  ytt  %e«n  pswlacad  ihat  it  in^mj  da^ae^HMr^qoMl  In  popa- 
larlty." 

I^ticse  9s.  mtAif  er  9b,  Cd.  gilt  edges. 

DASHWOO©  PEK>RY;  w  Mwfcnfier's  Qe&e^  DajBi 
By  £.  J.  Mat,  An&or  ^  ^'Louib'  S^ool  Days."    IHustratei) 
by  John  Gilbert 
'*  The  latest  •wtark  of  this  now  very  popular  jpihoNta" 

EDGAR  CLIFTOJr ;  or,  Bi^t  and  Wrong.    A  Stoiy 
of  Scheiil  Lilb.    By  (X  A^^mb.    With  N«w  lUwtEations  by  BirkeC 
Foster. 

**  Xb»  itarjU  tvM.  of  intarMfraad  sdMMl-boy  adventnn." 

Loins'  SCHOOli  DATS.    A  Stoiy  for  Boys.    By  ISEm 
Mat,  Author  of  '*  Dashwood  Priory."     With  new  Illustratioiis 
hy  Birket  Poster. 

**  One  of  the  Jtest— !Uie  very  bsBt— we  bftre  leen^or  j9$n^^Skarpe**  Meigmme, 

LITTLE  SAVAGE ;  or,  Adventures  on  a  Desert  Idand. 
By  Captem  Mab&t AIT.     With  £i^t  lUiwtratioDS  tern  designs  by 
JTohn  Gilbert, 


|t8        Cheap  JEdiiumfof  Standard  and  Popular  Works, 
XUnBtrated  Juvenile  Books. 

Price  5s.  each,  or  with  gilt  edges,  Ss.  6d. 

FRANK  WILDMAN'S  ADVENTURES  by  WATER 
and  LAND.     By  Frederick  Gerstaeckbr.    Translated  from  the 
German,  with  tinted  Illustrations  by  Harrison  Weir. 

An  ftdrairsble  companion  to  **  Wild  Sports  in  the  Far  West." 

**  We  have  perused  the  adventures  of  the  hero  of  this  story  with  mueh  pleasure, 
and  can  recommend  it  without  hesitation ;  the  descriptions  of  men  and  things  are 
sketched  off  with  apparently  a  practised  liand«'* — Morning  Ckronicie. 

THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  NEW  FOREST.  By 
Captain  Marrtat,  Author  of  ''The  Little  Savage/'  &c.  The 
Sixth  Edition,  with  beautiful  Engravings  by  John  Gilbert,  executed  by 
Messrs.  Dalziel. 

**  This  charming  tale  (the  sale  of  which,  in  its  present  form  alone*  has  exceeded 
ten  thousand  copies  in  three  years)  is  still  an  increasing  favourite.  History,  the  love 
of  adventure,  the  perilous  times  of  civil  war,  fidelity  under  the  gn^atest  difficulUes, 
family  affccUon,  and  the  solid  advantages  of  steady  perseverance,  are  earnestly  and 
beautifully  told  in  its  pages  to  the  great  benefit  of  idl  youthfhl  readers.'* 

GAY'S  FABLES,    with    an    Original    Memoir   of  the 
Author,  Introduction,  and  Annotations.     By  Octayius  Fbeibb 
OwEif,  M.A. 
*'  Gay's  Fables  are  our  delight  in  childhood,  manhood,  and  old  age." 

Upwards  of  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-six  IHustrations  by  William 
Harvey  have  been  engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel,  to  render  this  one 
of  the  most  attractive  volumes  that  have  lately  appeared.  The  woik 
is  beautifully  printed  on  superfine  paper. 

LILIAN'S     GOLDEN    HOURS.      By    E.  Meteyaw) 
(Silyerpen).     With  Eight  Illustrations  by  Absolon. 

*'In  'Lilian's  Golden  Hours'  Miss  Meteyard  has  drawn  a  charming  picture  of 
one  of  those  early  ftiendships  which  most  of  us  cherish  as  a  sacred  memorial  of  oar 
youth.  This  work  will  be  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  young,  to  whom  books  of  this 
kind  have  become  a  positive  neoessfty." 

SAXELFORD;    a   Story  for   Boys.      By  Miss  Mat, 
Author  of  <*  Louis'  School  Days."    With  Eight  lilustratioiis  bj 
Absolon. 


**  Miss  May  (authoress  of  < Louis'  School  Days')  fhlly  maintains  her  high 
tion  in  this  new  and  instructive  tale  for  the  young.  Moral  lessons  are  oonveytd 
through  the  medium  of  entertaining  adventures,  and  amusement  and  iDrtrutfUsD 
thus  made  to  go  hand  in  hand  together." 

FABLES,  Original  and  Selected.    By  James  Nobthootl 
Illustrated  by  Two  Hundred  and  Seventy-five  Engravingrs  ob 
Wood. 

**  And  thutf  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt. 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything."— SAoJIrjpMfVw 


C%eap  JSditums  qf  Spaniard  and  Popular  Works,        87 


XUostrated  Javenile  Soolui. 

2%egreaie8t  core  hat  leen  taken  in  ike  production  of  this  series  to  render 
them  the  cheapest  and  best  set  of  Books  of  the  kind  that  can  be  any- 
vhere  obtained.  All  have  been  carefully  revised  by  competent  editon* 
The  lUustrcUions  are  designed  by  the  very  best  of  living  artists.  The 
largest  possible  types  have  been  used,  and  the  whole  series  well  printed 
and  bownd  ^egasUly  in  emblematical  doth  bindings. 

Price  3b.  €d,  esudk,  doth  gilt^  or  fc.  gilt  edges. 

THE  CASTAWAYS ;  or,  Adventures  of  a  Family  in  the 
WildB  of  Africa.      By  A.  Bowvan,    Author  of   "Esperanza." 
With  Eight  ninstratioiis  hy  Harrison  Wdr. 

"  It  a  most  interesting  vork,  containing  the  mdventores  of  a  family  in  the  wilds  of 
Africa,  with  manj  thrilling,  periloos,  and  emnsJng  incidents.  The  hunting  adven- 
tnres  ere  related  with  great  spirit.'* 

FAIRY  GOLD  FOR  YOUNG  AND  OLD.    Edited  by 
H.  F.  Choslet.    With  Eight  lUustrations  hy  W.  Harvey. 

Beranger,  the  poet  whom  France  has  Jnst  lost,  in  writing  to  the  anthor  of  this 
▼olume,  says,  **  I  have  finished  reading  your  tales,  and  am  as  thoroughly  enchanted 
as  any  sm^  child  to  whom,  for  the  first  time,  some  one  has  told  the  story  of  Tom 
Thumb." 

1 

THE  LITTLE  WHALER     By  F.  Gerstaecker.  With 
Eight  niustrations  hy  Harrison  Weir. 

**  Gerstaecker  Is  the  most  popular  writer  of  the  day  with  the  young.  He  has  seen. 
what  he  describes,  and  shared  in  the  adventures  which  he  relates.  Hence  his  books 
are  trutbfal  pictures  of  the  busy  scenes  of  active  life." 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE ;  including  His  Fui-ther  Adven- 
tnree.    By  Daniel  Depob.    Illustrated  hy  Phiz. 

*'  The  passing  delightftd  story  of  many  generations,  the  always  entertaining  book, 
and  the  sul^eet  of  copy  to  all  ages." 

SANDFOKD    AND    MERTON.     By   Thomas   Day. 
Newly  Kevised  and  Edited.     With  Bluatrations. 

**  A  favourite  of  nearly  a  century— how  many  books  pass  into  dull  forgetAil- 
ness  in  one-tenth  of  that  time.  All  young  people  can  study  with  much  advantage 
the  liistory  of  Sandfurd  and  Merton." 

GUIZOT'S  (Madame)  MORAL  TALES  FOR  YOUNG 
PEOPLE.     Translated  from  the  latest  French  Edition,  hy  Mrs. 
L.  BuBKS.    The  Fourth  Edition.    Illustrated  hy  O.  B.  Campbell. 

**  The  •  Moral  Tales*  of  Madame  Guizot  are  generally  as  well  appreciated  by 
younger  children  than  they  were  originall/  intended  for  as  they  are  by  perMns  of 
muturer  years,  so  numerous  are  the  sound  lessons  of  good  sense  and  proper  influence 
paramount  tkroughout  these  works.'* 
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ZUustrated  Juvenile  BMlhWi 

Price  3to.  0d.  each,  or  with  gilt  edges,  4s. 

EVBirrNGS    AT    HOME;   or,   The   Juvenile  Budget 
Opened.  1^  Luor  AlEBV  and  Mn.  Babb^uld.  With  Eig^t  finely- 
CBeeated  Engnmogs. 

"  This  it  one  of  the  best  bookv  fbr  701111^  people  fh>m  seven  to  ten  yean  old  that 
kfts  yet  appeared  in  the  world ;  and  Uia  mu^uie  of  scieDtifie  and^  nicael'la9ioBS-&  so 
happily  blended  as  to  rdleve  the  attention." — Jlffif*  Edgeworth, 

SWISS   FAMILY  ROBniTSOIf ;  or,^  Adventures  on  a. 
PesartJUand.    Complete  Bditlon,  Bevlsed*  and  Improved.    With 
Sizteea  large  Engm^gs  by  John  Gllbeit; 

**  The  purport  of  this  pleasing'  story  is  to  convey  instmction  in  the  Arts  and 
natural  Hiskory,.and  at  the  same  time  taimuloaee.  br  ezaaiid»  prtnoHdea  wM^ 
tend  to  the  promotion  of  sooiaL  iaaapiness.    It  wrtl.  deaervea  tha  hii^  oBeonmnnp 
passed  on  it  by  one  of  the  most  competent  judges  t1tnltiitit»op>ofctli<>ilaps>tefaHrtraB>»' 
books  ever  written." 

in<EJLBBBATKD  GHILiaKBSIf  OF  ALL  AGES  ASD 

yy    NATHmmS.    By  ^  MAmiQS,    With  BlustntinnB,  fromdbsigiis 
by  AbsoloD. 

Boyal  Children^ 


ISIiirtyr  Childrein, 
Courageous  Children, 
Learned  Children,, 


Children  celebratad£Qr  their 

Filial  Affection, 
Laborious  Children, 
Poet  and  Artist  CldldiBD. 


**  This  volume  is  one  wMch  cannot  &il  io  IntenMfe  mdl  benett  the  young  •  fi*!"  ^ 
offering  to  their  consideration,  in  a  very  attractive  form,  the  remarkable  actioni  of 
parsonaof  tlieir  own  aga,  it  noi  only  easuBesttJMady  signnpathjs  but  ia  alto  eminentij 
calculated  ta  excite  eimdation  and.enoottni8e:peneve»aQce.'* 

THE  DAWNINGS  OF  GENIUS,  exemplified  and  ex- 
hibited in  the  Eady  Lives  of  lUstingniahecL  Men..  Bjt  tlie  Bev.. 
T.  A.  Buckley,. M.A.y,OxoD,.with Ulustratums^ Views,  ^ndPesignsby 
Godwin. 

The  characters  notbd  are — Pico  di  Mixaitdcday.  Fekwroh,  Gioit^ 
Michel- Agnolo  Buonarroti,  Baffaello  d'Urbino  Sanzio,  Erasmus,  Sir 
Thomas  More,  King  Edwacd  the  Sixth,  Bichard  Sirelyn,.  Wiliiaai 
Wetton,  Baireiier,  Candlac  de  Montcalm^  Pascal,  Sfar  Christopher WreSi 
Grotius,  Scaliger,  Gaspar  Bartbius,  Isaac  Cksaubon,  Sir  Francis  Bacon, 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Galileo,  Moxart,.  Niebubr,  Dr.  Ameldi  Hx^artbt 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence^  Chatterton,  Walter  Seott,  Kranklin,  Washington. 

VOYAGE  AND  VENTURE ;  or,  Narratives  of  Perils 
by  Sea  and  Land.    With  Eight  Illustrations. 

"  A  voimne  of  ezdtonentfbr  the  fireside :  in  it  are  narrations  of  perilous  inn* 
dents  in  navul  Itfb— by  famine*  flrsr  and  wf«ck>  as  w^  a«  in  the  busy  stir  of  wv; 
the  calm  decision  of  Nelson  at  the  Nile ;  the  career  of  the  soldier  in  tented  flaw 
aadsiego;  an  instance  of  the  firm  and  steady  purpose  of  Wellington  at  Vittoi^ 
as  well  as  his.  kindly  care  for  others,  by  an  eye*witnes8.  Here,  also,  are  the  s^ 
▼enturee^f  bu<dy  hunters  in  the  Indian  wilds^  and  tbeiir  many  hair*breadth  1 
when  in  pursuit  of  savage  animals,  or  their  greaterp«dl,  the  wfld  Indian.** 


Ckea^JSditiim^qf  l^andatokand^Poffulatr  Warlts., 


XUiuitrateil  jruvenile 

Price  38«  Cd,  each,,  or  with  gilt«dgds,.  ^ksi- 

TEAVELS  OE  ROLANDO  ({THE);  ok,. A  Tour  E.«Hnd 
the  Worlds    By  Lhct  AlEBir^    A  New  Edition,,  revised,  and  coi» 
rected  by  Cecil' Btoiey,  A.M.     lUustnrted  by  Wiiliatn  Harvey; 

***Gonibinad  with.thA.moit  vivicUlaBoriptibns^  HB-flhd  ih^the> '  TcaTdU  of  EbkinV' 
t&e  liveliest,  most  varied;  mmt  extlvordihary,  and  most  impreaaive  perscmal  aJ^ 
fientulea  tbat  isnginatiwitl*  oapaM^of  cmccAving,  op  pencil  ofpourtrayioQj^;" 

EOMANOE  OP  ADYENTHTRB  (THE) ;  or,  True  Tales 
of  Enterprise.     Second  Bdition,^  enlu^ed  and.  wvised.     With 
Illustrations  by  J^-Gilfaartaod  W..Hanr^. 

*<  Books  of  pei'sonal  adventures  are,  after  all,  tlie  greatest.  fSMrourites  with  the 
young;  and  such  books  as  the  *  Romance  of* Adventure,'  containing  much  infor- 
mationi  aa  well  as.amasing'  and  uaefol  fiietotin  Shitur«l'HlBtoiti^«ntw«ainbi9l]rcoM 
veyed,  cannot;  we  ft«l  comfincedj  hi  tbe  estlmatKm  of  any  intelligent  boy  or  gixl,  fidl 
o£  becominya»  great  fasreurStet/" 

THE  BOY'S  OWN  ST0a¥-B0efi;  of  FAIRY  TALES 
and  L£(^ENDS.      Selected  aad  Edited  Mj  Ghablss  EiNlGHX... 
With  numerous  lUustantioiis  by  William  Hacveyb. 

**  This  volume  contains  a  Aind  of  entertainment  most  ably  selected  £rom  tht. 
enohaating  £aatem>talcs  and  baUadlegenttt.of  :the  Wfestt" 

HANS  ANDEBSBN'S  EAIRX  TALES  &.  LEGENDS. 
Ttamdated  by  Madame  de-  CBa/telain^  and  niinttatod'  byHeoFj^' 
Warren. 

«*Htais  AndeMe&!a-deUg|itflil'mode  or.oKnff^ing^nMnal'lliiftrnBtlontlnreanttlbutffl 
to  render  his  works  universal  l&vourites." 

THE   SEVEN  YTCHfDiaEtS  OF  TS1&  WOBLD,  aad 
their  Associations.  Edited  by  theKev.  T.  A.  Bucklet.  The  Second 
Edition^much enfaoged,, with  Sngpai^ngs  by  William Hazv«y.. 

**  Time  has.notboeaafalAto'iematbeBV  *WondenVfh>m  hiatoiT^iytgej  nnrvett 
they  have  oontiniiedrf  and*  as^  iome  of  these  vaafr  ftiuios  are  oonatantly  brought^ 
bef  jre  us  in  connexion  with  Biblical'  History,  in-  thia  volnne  will',  br  fbund-  all'  tkm 
Infiirmation  that  ooiild:be.«atfaBradvx«BpeelinttbeiDi^ 


^TTELE  TSATJOiiSr  OS  BQLANDO  (Sboond  Sedes)..    Bje* 

JL     MisB  A.  Bowman,  Authoress  of  **  Iiaura  Temple."    With  Boh 

gra\3iig8'by  John  Gilbert. . 

**  This  volamfrcompletesrtheTbuP  of  .'tha  World  through  such  parts  as  wereldi^ 
unnoticed  by  the  author  of  l^e  first*  series,— vtau,  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  Siberia; 
KamMbatlut  ChiDi4and.T!]Ubct." 

IlSTFLtlENOE ;  or,  The  Evil  Geniw,  by  ike  A«thor  of 
*«  A  Trap  to  Catch  a  Sunbeam."    With  beautiful  Engravings  by 
Jolui  Gtilbert.. 

**  Tbe  sune^iataxaUinnnMar  and  graoe  adorn  the  pages  of  * Influenee,'  as  inaU 
the  fanner  works  of  thia  lady,  and  indicate  that  perseverance  and  xig.ht  feeling  ia 
this,  as  in  many  others,  have.met  with  abundant  snocess." 


40        Cheap  Editions  of  Standard  and'Popular  Works, 
XUnstrsted  Juvenile  Books. 

Price  30.  6cL  each^  or  with  gilt  edges^  ^b. 
TTNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN.    Edited  by  IJirs.  Crowe,  and 

^     adapted  to  juvenile  readers.      With  lUuatntionB  by  Harvey. 

THE  ISLAND  HOME;   being  the  Adventures  of  Six 
Young   Crusoes,   cast  on  a  Desolate  IsUnd.     The  Third  and 
Bevised  Edition,  with  Illustrations. 

"  Here  were  realised 
Mj  boyhood's  earliest  dream  of  isles  that  lie 
In  farthest  depths  of  ocean,  girt  with  all 
Of  natural  wealth  and  splendour— jewelled  Ues 
Boundless  in  unimaginable  spoils 
That  earth  is  stranger  to." 

BOYS  AT  HOME.    By  C.  Adams,  Author  of  "  Edgar 
Clifton,"   <<MatUda  Lonsdale,"  &c.    The  Thinl  Edition.    Illus- 
trated by  John  Gilbert. 

'*  A  beautiful  and  deeply-interesting  tale,  remarkable  for  its  vigorous  and  disd- 
plined  imagination,  its  uvely  and  pure  style,  and  high  moral  tone;  it  cannot  ikil  to 
be  as  great  a  fliTourite  with  the  ridng  generation  as  the  tales  by  Ifiss  Edgeworth, 
which  hare  been  read  and  re-read  by  almost  all  the  world." 

HEROINES  OF  HISTORY  (The).   By  Mrs.  O.  F.  Owen, 
Illustrated  by  John  Gilbert. 

**  Memoirs  of  twenty-four  celebrated  women,  written  flreely  and  with  good  feelings 
the  whole  book  is  written  in  a  spirit  which  fits  it  for  the  perusal  of  the  young.** — 
AtAefUBum, 


A 


PICTURE   STORY   BOOK.    Dlustrated  with  Four 

Hundred  Cuts. 

**  This  is  one  of  the  moet  amusing  volumes  that  can  be  put  in  the  hands  of  jonqg 
l>eople :  it  will  make  them  crack  their  sides  with  laughter." 

ESPERANZA;  or,  The  Home  of  the  Wanderersi     By 
Miss  Bowman,  Author  of  ''Rohmdo's  TraveUi/'  Second  Series. 
With  E^ht  Illustrations  by  Birket  Foster.    The  Third  Edition. 

'*  This  is  a  plearing  and  instructive  story  of  adventure  in  South  America.  The 
authoress  manages  to  convey  much  useful  information  in  the  course  of  her  namitiTe^ 
and  to  impress  many  good  and  pious  lessons  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  The  wood- 
cut illustrations  are  extremely  good.  We  commend  this  book  especially  to  lbs 
foong." 

JOHN  R  AILTON ;  or,  Read  and  Think.    By  William 
BOBSON,  Author  of  *'The  Life  of  Richelieu/*  &c. 

"If  a  parent  be  desirous  of  idacing  a  really  instructive  book  into  the  hands  of  his 
4Jhildren,  we  can  recommend  to  him  no  volume  better  calculated  to  improT«  the 
disposition  and  elevate  the  mind  than  this  neat  and  unpretending  votnise."— JMRr 
liessenger, 

HILDRED    THE   DAUGHTER      By  Idrs.   Newtchi 
Cbobland  (late  Camilla  Toulmin).     Illustrated  by  John  Gilberts 

"We  cordially  recommend  it  to  all  our  young  lady  friends  Just  about  to 
life.    It  vrill  at  once  strengthen  and  elevate  their  minds.*'— AH'iMMitf. 


Cheap  JBdHunu  of  Standard  and  Popular  Works.        41 


Ulustrsted  Juvenile  Books.' 


Price  3s.  Cd.  each,  or  with  gilt  edges,  ^s. 

GXJIZOrS  POPULAR  TALES.    Now  First  Translated 
into  English  by  Mrs.  L.  Bubke.    Third  Edition.     With  Eight 
lUustrations  by  Godwin. 


«« 


'Are  simply  and  tmthfkdlj  oonstmoted,  and  are,  as  the/ should  be,  perfectly 
unpretending  in  style  and  language,  without  losing  aoything  of  that  perspicuity  so 
essential  in  productions  of  this  nature.  The  translator  has  preserved  this  tone,  and 
the  result  is  one  of  the  most  complete  story-books  for  children  in  the  English 
language." — Observer, 

SKETCHES  k  ANECDOTES   OF  ANIMAL   LIFE. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A,  F.L.S.,  &c.    With  Eight  lUus- 
trations by  Harrison  Weir. 

**  This  is  an  excellent  Gift-Book  for  hoyt/^-^AtUu, 

"  A  ftvsh  spirit  penrades  the  book,  as  well  in  the  narratives  as  the  descriptlTe 
account  of  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  animals."— 5/>a;/ator. 

**  Is  replete  with  interest  and  information,  and  will  be  a  valuable  work  to  the  rising 
generation."— Aeurt  qftke  World, 

GRIMM'S   HOME    STORIES   FOR   THE  YOUNG. 
Newly  Translated  by  M.  L.  Davis,  and  Illustrated  by  George 
Thompson. 

**  These  are  the  meet  charming  children's  stories  that  have  ever  been  imported 
fior  the  benefit  of  our  English  boys  and  giirls,  and  the  present  translation  by  Miss 
Davis  does  ftill  Justice  to  the  origiinal :  there  U  no  h^>py  conceit,  no  funny  Joke,  no 
pathos  or  preUy  bit  of  unpossibility  that  is  neglected,  and  the  tales  throughout  will 
entertain  children,  little  and  big,  while  the  many  lessons  they  contain  of  love, 
charity,  and  generosity,  are  calculated  to  whi  a  way  to  their  hearts.  The  volume 
will  be  a  most  acceptable  gift  to  all  boys  and  girls."— 7A«  Fres$, 

THE  GREAT  CITIES  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES: 
their  Kise  and  Progress.  A  Companion  Volume  to  '*  The  Ancient 
Citiee."  By  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Buoklbt,  M.A,  F.S.A  With  Eight 
Illustrations,  from  Designs  by  William  Harvey. 

**  This  volume,  on  the  *  Great  Cities  of  the  Middle  Ages,'  will  convey  to  the  young 
student  espedally  a  great  deal  of  valuable  and  useftil  infbrmation ;  and  the  volume 
is  produced  in  such  a  style  as  to  make  it  a  very  pleasant '  Handbook  of  History,*  and 
as  such,  very  appropriate  as  a  Priie  or  Gift-Book." 

STRAY  LEAVES  FROM  SHADY  PLACES.  By 
Mrs.  Newton  Cbosland  (kte  Camilla  Toulmin),  Author  of 
'*  Partners  for  Life,"  "Lydia:  a  Woman's  Book,"  &c.  With  Eight 
Illustrations,  from  Designs  by  John  Gilbert. 

*<  Mrs.  Crosland's '  Stray  Leaves'  we  conscientiously  declare  we  cannot  praise  too 
highly ;  and  we  consider  she  possesses  talents  and  geaiius  for  fictitious  narrative  as 
high  as  any  living  writer  with  whose  works  we  are  acquainted."— S/attdkinf. 

ORIENTAL  FAIRY  TALES.    An  Original  Translation. 
Now  first  published,  beautifully  printed,  and  Illustrated  with  nume- 
rous Engravings  by  W.  Harvey,  engraved  by  Messrs.  Dalziel. 

**  One  of  the  prettiest  books  that  has  t)een  published  for  a  long  time.  The  tales  are 
quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  even  to  those  of  the  far-fiuned  Hans  Andersen.** 


4B        CJieap.  IldiHnu  of  8eimiard  otM^  Popt^^ 
Zlliuitratoil  Javenlle  BnialiBh 

Price  3k*  Sd.  each,  or  wii&  g'dif  edges,  #8. 

MATILDA.  L0]:T>SDALE.     By  C.   Adams,  Author  of 
"  Edgar  Clifton,"  "Boys at  Home/' &c.  T^^tkSi^IUustEations 
by  Birket  Foster. 

"  Hkny  works  have  been  prodtaeed  f5r  the  emiMement  of  "boys:  xm  are,  tberefive, 
^ad  to  find  tiiat  Mias  Adam*  hai^  in  this  new  tale,  madfer  a  young  lady  her  heroine; 
and  it  is  hoped  that '  MktUda  Lonsdale*  trill  be  as  wcU  known  to  the  young  ladies  of 
our  acquaintance  as  *  Boys  at  Home'  is  to  our  young  Rentlemen  TBicmw:" 

**  It  is  an  excellent  tale,  very  sweetly  and  gracefblly  written,  and,  what  is  better, 
rkb  in  Ghriatiaa  printlBibs  weU  bnuqijlt'.  onb  and  Jndio|oM8i|[  eataxxAiT-^iHttiiW 
Citizen, 

MY  FEATHEEED  7£IEI9^DS;  Gonteiaing  Anecdotes 
of  Bird-life,  more  especially  Eagles,  Vultores,  Hawks,  IJCagpies, 
BodES,  Growsy.  BaTens,  Parrots,  Htimmiog  Birds,  Ostriches,  ftc.  &c. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.     With  Illustrations  by  Hanison.  W^» 

**  The  anther'S'  endaavoiiB  has  been  ta  show  the  lift  and  tite  ckaraeler  of  the 
eraatures  desBribed  rather  than  tUeiroataranl  shape,  the  slrielfy>ta'amt^  paitof  the 
aufedeet  haviag^beeni  tx««t«d  ot  elseniierai  He  has  aroidBd  the  use  of  harsh  seiendfle 
terms,  and  has,  in  every  case  where  it  has  been  practicable,  exchanged  Greek  and. 
Latin  words  for  simple  English.  An  attempt  has  also  been  made  to  shew  howtlie 
nature  of  the  h>wer  aaiaBal»i»rBieed  and/modified,  their  neasan  developed,  and  their 
instinct  bnmgtat  under  sul^Jeetlon,  wfaan'they  come- in  fhmiiter  oomact  with  mtor- 
the  highest  of  the  anfaaal  cMBliaiii" 

OLT>  TALES  warn  TWE  YOTJISFG.    "Newfy  ^vmtten  by 
Palmeb,  and  Hlustrated  by  Alfred  Crowquill. 

**'13il»  volume.  oonBlsU  of  the  mosfe  popular  Nursery  lUes  in  the  langoager-oevlr 
written  and  ilkuiratedi— whioh  will,  doubtless,  prove  a  great  attraction." 

**  Mr.  Falmer  liaalaid  the  rislag  generation  under  deep  obligation,  and  Ma  book  ii 
oertain  to  meet  with'  tile  siweess  onmmansorate  with  its  mvdta."— GstoioNAa 
Mercmy. 

SKETCHES  and!  AH"ECDOTBS  of  AlHMAL  LII^ 
A  Second  Series,  comprising'  Aiieodotse  of  Aniroais  not  included 
in  the  First.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &a  With 
Bliistrations  bg^  Horrisoa.  War.. 

**  Tbung  people  will  spend  tfa^tline*  pteasmfly  and  ^mXl  who  shoulft  be  ibaai 
engaged  over  its  pages,  and  those  very  wue  people^  tlielr  elders,  if  tttej  teak  itept 
would  certainly  be  instructed."— EtemAwr. 

TTIE  AJSXHENT'  CITIES  OF  THE  WOELB,  in  their 

J-    Glory  and  their  Desolation.     By  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Bucklkt,  M^ 
Illustrated  mih  numecoHs.  Engravings,.    Tha  Third  Edition. 

*'This  is&Ter7goed.wiarlMvesentlDg  sneh  a  Ulis-atirring.and  pietuxveqfieseite* 
of  panoramas  a*  will  improsa«the  mind  powerfully,  and  exoite  a  desire  to  loam  m«< 
of  the  great  countries  of  which  these  renowned  cities  were  the  capital*  KewT 
fflustratod  and  careftiUy  written,  it  is  *  the  booV  to  put  inte  the  haodBjoTeierr  J««*( 
person."  ' 


CEec^  JEiatUiong  of  Standard  emd  Popular  Work*.        46^ 
niiuitrateil  Javenlle  Bi««iMife 

PrioerSi.  #d.  eaofa,  or  wiih  giifc  edges,  48. 

WOLFS'  TAIRT  TALES.     EdUte4,  with  a  Frefbn^ 
fay  K.  B.  Maokbnzis,  and  nimtanted  by  Harvey;. 

*'  Wolffs  repntetion  in  Gennsny  as  a  writer  of  Fairy  Stories  is  only  equalled  by 
Hans  Andersen  or  the  Brothers  Grinun." 

'*  It  would  be  hard  to  estimate  the  amount  of  gentleness  and  mercy  that  has  made 
its  way  among  ul  tbrougb  the  dlannels  ot"B9&ij  1SalbB»  Vovbenraa'ce,  courteeyt 
consideration  for  the  i>oor  and  aged,  kind  treatment  of  animals,  the  love  of  nature, 
abhorrence  of  tyranny  and  bmta  f<»ce— many  such  good  things  haTebeennonrlshed 
in  the  child's  heart  by  this  powerftd  aid.  It  Has  greatly  helped  to  keep  us  ever 
young,  by  preserving  tiuraugh  oisv  woiitty  w«|ra  one-  slender  track  not  overgrown 
with  weeds,  where  we  max  ▼•<Uc  witli  children,  diarias  thdr  delii^ta.**— Ckor^es 

EDQEWOBTH'S^   (Mi»)     PARENTS'    ASSISTANT. 
With.Sighi  lUastnitioiiB  by  FHiz. 

EDGEWORTH'S    POBULAJL  TALBa<     With  Eight 
lUoBtratiozis  by  DalzieL 

EDGEWOBTBPS    BARLT   LESSONS.      With  Eight 
Illustrations  by  Birket  Foster. 

EDGBWOHTirS  KORAL.  TALES.    With  Ei^ht  Illus- 
trations by  Dahdel. 

*«  JSdiss  Edgeworth's  JuvMille  Books  still  continue  to  be  the  most  popular  of  the 
many  popular  works  that  are  daily  being  puUisHed.  Tlieseredlftions  are  printed  in 
large  type,  on  good  paper,  and  are  illastnited  with  Eight  Engravings  in  each  volume. 
Thay  aca  very  afprofinate  .Present  Books." 


Vtioa  3s..  Cd.  obth,.  or  Cb.  with  GokiimdJIhiBtnitions. 

ALFRED  GROWQTJILL'S  FAIRY  TALES,  comprising 
The  Giant  and  the  Dwarf,  Peter  and  his  Goose,  The  Giant  Hand, 
Tiny  and  her  Vanity,  The  Selfish  Man,  Patty  and  her  Pitcher.  With 
96  Illustrations  by  Alfred  OrowqnilL 

In  1  vol  8vo,  price  Ca.  Cd.  doth  giU».  7fl.  gilt  edge&. 

EOBINSON   CRUSOE   (Adventures    of);    aa  entirely 
New  and  beautifully- printed  Edition,  on  superfine  paper.     With 
Three  Hundied  Woodcuts,  and  Elegant  Frontispiece  by  Grandyille. 

**  This  edition,  originally  published  by  T^as,  has  been  much  improved  in  this 
present  issue.    It  is  now  the  best  edition  of  this  universally  popular  work." 

In  onown  Syo,  price  7s.  Cd,  cloth  gilt. 

THE    CBARM    OF    ENTERTAININ^G    STORIES; 
comprising  Sixty  Pleasant  Tales  by  popular  Autiionr.     With  140 
Pictures  by  eminent  Artists. 


44        Cheap  Editions  of  Standard  and  Popular  Worhi. 
ZUustrsteil  Juvenile  Books* 

In  crown  8to,  price  7s.  Cd.  doth  gUL 

THE  CHARM  of  ENTERTAINING  KNOWLEDGE; 
comprising  History,  Biography,  and  Natural  History,  by  popular 
Authors.    And  One  Hundred  Pictures  by  eminent  Artists. 

t 

AVHT   HAVOS'S   PICTVSE   STORT   BOOKS, 

TVlth  hurge  Coloured  Illustrations,  and  bound  in  doth, 

Price  3s.  6d«  each. 

AUNT  MAYOR'S  NURSERY  TALES  FOR  BOYS. 
Comprising— 

Aladdin,  or  the  Wonderful  Lamp. 
The  Boff's  Dinner  Party. 
Hop  o*  My  Thumb. 

With  48  laige  Coloured  Eng^vings. 

AUNT  MAYOR'S  NURSERY  TALES  FOR  GIBIS. 
Comprising — 


Tom  Thumb. 

Jack  the  Giant  Killer. 

Puss  in  Boots. 


Nursery  Alphabet  (The). 
The  Three  Bears. 
Babes  in  the  Wood. 


Cinderella. 

Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

The  Butterfly's  Ball, 


And  Little  Red  Biding  Hood. 
With  74  lai^e  Coloured  Illustrations. 

AUNT  MAYOR'S  PRESENT  FOR  A  GOOD  LITTLE 
BOY.     Comprising — 


Aunt  Mayor's  Alphabet 
Willie's  Holiday. 
Charies  Grerjr's  Trayels. 


Mr.  Fox  and  Miss  Haie. 
Mayor's  Picture  Gallery. 
Beynard  the  Fox. 


With  88  Coloured  Illustrations. 


AUNT  MAYOR'S  PRESENT  FOR  A  GOOD  LITTLE 
GIRL.    Comprising — 


Victoria  Alphabet. 
Old  Cornish  Woman. 
The  Cat's  Tea  Party. 


Mother  Bunches  Eyening  Party* 
Little  Polly's  Doll's  House 
Uncle  Hugh's  Countiy  House. 


With  74  Coloured  Illustrations. 


\  UNT  MAYOR'S  TOY  BOOK.    Comprising— 

Cock  Robin. 
Sinbad  the  Sailor. 
Little  Polly. 


House  that  Jack  Built* 
Cherry  Orchard. 


With  48  Coloured  lUustraUons, 
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XUnstrated  Juvenile  Books. 

In  fcap.  8to,  price  28.  6^-  each,  doth  gilt. 

ARBELL  :  a  Tale  for  Yonng  People.     By  Jane  Winnard 
500PEB,  Author  of  "Recollections  of  Mrs.  Anderson's  School.** 
With  Jllastrations  by  James  Godwin. 

EDA     MORTON;     and   her    Cousins.     By    M.   Bell, 
Author  of  «  Deeds,  not  Words."    With  Illustrations  by  Birket 
•Foster. 

*'  We  hardly  know  how  to  vpeak  in  terms  of  sufficient  admlrfttion  and  approbation 
of  these  beaatiful  books,  so  well  adaipted  for  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  and  for  which 
the  publishers  have  become  so  honourably  known,  and  established  so  wide  aud 
enriable  a  reputation."— fPVrAr/^2)»jMi/cA. 

GILBERT   THE   ADVENTURER.    Edited  by  Peter 
Paslst.   With  Two  Illustrations  by  Dalziel.     A  revised  Edition. 

**  Every  young  person  who  has  any  taste  for  good  books  will  brighten  up  at  the 
name  of  Peter  Parley.  *  Gilbert  the  Adventurer*  travels  over  the  best  part  of  the 
world  by  land  and  sea.  When  he  c<mies  home,  he  has  plenty  of  stories  to  relate 
about  the  wonders  he  has  seen  abroad,  and  In  such  a  delightful  manner  that  it  almost 
makes  you  feel  as  if  you  had  actually  seen  the  curiosities  he  talks  about." 

EALOOLAH;    or,    African   Wanderings.      Edited    by 
Dr.  Mayo.     With  Four  Dlustrations. 

**Hobin8on  Crusoe  and  Baron  Munchaosen  well  mixed  together—adventure  with- 
out end—is  the  sUple  of  *Kaloolah.' " 

In  16mo,  price  28*  6d.  cloth  eztnu 

BIBLE  HISTORY  :  for  the  Use  of  Children  and  Young 
Persons.    With  descriptive  Explanations.    Illustrated  with  Wood 
Engravings  and  Maps. 

**  This  book  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  it  professes  to  be.  It  is  Bible  History, 
extending  from  the  Creation  to  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  the  promised 
land— and  it  is  Bible  History  for  Children,  being  written  in  a  style  that  children  are 
likely  to  appreciate  and  understand.  The  illustrations  are  very  numerous,  and  of  a 
superior  character.    The  book  is  admirably  adapted  for  a  present  or  for  general 

In  16mo^  price  28.  6d.  doth  lettered. 

LOUDON'S  (Mrs.)  YOUNG  NATURALIST'S 
JOURNEY ;  or.  The  Travels  of  Agnes  Merton  and  her  Mamma. 
Second  Edition,  revised  and  corrected,  filustrated  with  numerous  En* 
graving^s. 

*'  Our  young  readers  are  assured  that  all  the  anecdotes  here  related  of  the  animals 
are  strictly  true,  though  the  incidents  of  the  Joamcy,  and  the  persons  introduced, 
•re  partly  imaginary.** 
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SOTTCLEDffFS  SEnJJKQ  CQLOUBED  TOT  BOOKS. 

In  f cap.  Ato,  {nice  Is.  «ach,  bomid. 


THE     HISTOEY      OF 

GREEDY  JEM  AND  SIX 
LITTLE  BROTHERS.  With 
many  Goloured  BkiBtEations  by 
O.  fi.  Sennett. 

THE      FARM -YARD. 

With  Jaqre  ColMDrad  lUurtwtiaBS 
lny  Harriiini  Weir. 

THE       FAITHLESS 

PARROT.  With  laige  Coloured 
jfflsibBatians  liy  C  M.  RflWfnett. 

A    LITTLE     GIRL^S 

TISET  TO  A  FLOWER-GAB- 
DSK.  With  luge  CSolonred  IHob- 
tentions  fiom  SemgoB  hy  Hfoel 
Humphreys. 


A  FROG  THAT  WOULD 
A- WOOING  GO.  With  km 
Goloured  Illustrations  by  C.  H. 
Bennett. 

A  LAUGHTER  BOOK 

FOR  UTXLE  FOLK.  A  Cmn- 
pasdon  to  the  English  Stmwel- 
peter.  By  Madame  de  Chatelaik. 
With  Eighteen  large  Coloured 
Comic  Illustrations. 

KAFGHTY     BOYS    & 

GIRIiS.     Comic    TUes   and   Co- 
loured Pictures.  TnoiaUtedfromthe 
German.     By  Madamw  de  Csaxb- 
L  Anr. 


In  iM|).  ida,  laooe  js.  |Bd.  each^  cloth  g^ 

THE  AD YENTUfilS  OF  A  BEAR,  mcL  a  Great  Bear 
Too.    By  JUmsB  Slwbs.    With  Eight  Gokmied  lUnatntiau  by 
Harrison  Weir. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  CAT,  aod  a  Fine  Cat  Too. 
By  Alfred  JJUim.     Wltii  Bigfafc  Odoand    lUustrations  bj 
HatiiBon  Weir. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  I>OG,  andaGood  D^g  Toa 
By  Alfbbd   Elwis.      With  Eight   Colound   HliwtratioBS  by 
Haxxiaon  Weir. 

Frioe-jts.  enoh,  or  {s.  QH.  gilt  edges. 

HARRY   AND  HIS  HOMES.     By  tbe    ATt&or  d 
*'Amyt!arlton:"    Wifli  Two  Illustrations. 

LAMPLIGHTER  (The)..     By  Miss   Cummins.      Witii 
Two  IllQ8tndiieB8%y  Mm  GSbeit. 

TALES  FMt  MY  CHIUyitEN.    %  Madame  Oonor. 
XHuBtrwted  by  O.  R.  Oampben. 

TEN    MORAL    TALES.    By  Madame  Qcaat 
THnfltBat^  by  O.  JL  Cao^ibeU. 

-  ""yfcMie  Owlsgt%  wortM  tarymmg  peopte  w«  nvw  vmeeg  «he  '■inniilw^  Btr 
nx9r%  appropriate^  mad«  choice  of  for  youthful  rwding.'* 


€keap  SdUtons  tf  £ia»dmrdnnd  jPtfptilar  WoiQa, 


SUustrated  JuTenlle 

,Vmc%1S^mxkL,  or  with  giltvdjges,  S«*^ 

GEBTBIJDE  AND  EULALI£ ;  or,  fichoolHbj  Friend- 
ships and  Early  Life  AAiociatiaii&    By  C  A.  BXEUOL    YWa  Two 
lUnstratioxis  by  Dalziel. 

**  ThU  is  one  of  the  most  delightfiil  volumes  that  ctn  be  plaeed  in  the  html  of  fhe 
young  end  fair;  the  pure  moral  tone  that  .pecvades  |he  work  .wdering  it  a  .most 
iMdtable  book  for  preaentation  or  jouttifiil  reading.** 

EOBEKT  AND  HAHOLD  ;  or,  The  Tomg  Marooaers, 
Slustrated  by  JBEarriaon  Weir. 


"  Another  book  of  the  XoWnean  OmaM  aptelaar-of  •whtth  It  ■aami  impoMlble'to 
have  too  many,  if  ve  may  Judge  from  the  avidity  with  wUch  all  books  of  this  clia- 
raeter  are  read  by  yoong  people.  Tlie  ilinstwttwia  hff  IlMtflKm  Wair ^le  anjaddi- 
tional  interest  to  tiiis  edition." 

STORY  DP  AN  APPXK    By  Xady  Campmix.    Jhe 
fiecond  Edition.    With  lUastrations  by' John  Onbeft. 

*'Is  the  best  of  its  kind  we  have  met  with.  We  strongly  recommend  it  to  omr 
readers,  and  we  hope  that  iis  noble  and  bighly-gifled<auth0r  ^iU  stiU  continaa.in  a 
path  which  has  been  oommeneed  wMi  sucb^siipBalaitccasB.*^--Xerfi«Rg^  JStnUd. 

THE  CABIN  BY  THE  WAYSIDE    By  Lady  Camp- 
BSCL,  Author  of  ihe  *'Story  of  an  Apple."    Wilb,  BngravingSy 
after  dfBigmi  by  Phis. 

**I  write  for  .the  young.  My  ohief  aim  ia  to  make  those  aaraw  tham  wte  are 
blessed' with  this  world's  goed«  acquainted  with  the  triids^«he««fliBrtag,  the  pleasares 
and  consolations  which  their  less  fortunate  fellow-creatures  aagperieaoe."— £rlrac( 
from  JPrKfiiee, 

MEMOIRS    0!P   A    DOLL.     Writtsen  %   Hbrotei. 
Adapted  by  Mn.  BaasEX,  Aathor  of ''The  JBlaflk  Tjinows.'* 
Printed  in  lai^  1^,  and  lUmtrated  by  Gilbert 

"TUs  adaptatfam  of  a  oel^brsiedjnvenile  Vtmxdtk  workHiaa'faeen^vatgrcBNAiqBr 
translated,  and  can  be  reownmended  with'tlie  utmost^atisttwtkm." 

E0BIN8QN  ^CBATBOE  :  Mm  L^b  and  JLSmiteBBfi.    3j 
jDawtkl  (Dvoas.    XTaabridged  SdHion. 

**  This  edition,  eareftilly  printed  and  weUisdMad,  isspvadnoad  wttti  UNmnpeaa  ofltf 
being  the  best  one  ooay»le£e  and  unabsidged  at  Ihe  chp^yiitjiessihle.pn(Be.'* 

LAT7RA  TEMPLE.    A  Tale  i<»r  £lm  Young.    "By  Amos 
BowXAK,  Author  of  '*  Bolando's  Travels."    Second  Series.     With 
J^nrntiBpiece  And  Yigaette-by  Johli  Gilbert. 


"BfisaBowman'ftpraotiasd  hand  .has  .heee  p>sdiiflifl.en  esMlkKt  hade  te  gitis. 
"^th  all  the  charm  of  fiction  it  blends  the  reality  of  truth,  snd  we.oaali|gl47i|0prinB 
«f  it  throughout." — Gmardian, 

HE   SPIRIT  OF  THU  HOLLY.    %    Mn.  Oww, 

Author  of  *'Herouifi8.of  Histogry."    WithJ^fatJbqrelUiietistieBi. 

I  '*  The  *  Sphrit  of  the  Holly*  is  a  very  prettily  got  up  Christmas  tale,  the  beauty  of 
Bbe  UlustEations  rendering  it  quite  a  gem,  whilst  the  8Me«(uls|9ile<»f  jteeatery  and 
■to  sound  merality  aquallcf-ecnpt  it  for  prasenta  -or  priass  ta  ^oong  penons;*'— 


T 


4S        Cheap  Editions  of  Standard  and  Popular  Worhs, 
ZUnstrsteil  Juvenile  Books. 

Price  28*  «ach,  or  wiUi  gilt  edges^  2^,  64* 

KISS    x'nrrosH's    jxnnsKiLE    wobkb. 

THE  LOFTY  AND  THE  LOWLY.    With  Two  lUus- 
trations. 

EVENINGS    AT    DONALDSON    MANOR     Dlus- 

trated  with  beautiful  Steel  Eng^vings,  executed  in  the  first  style. 

CONQUEST    AND    SELP-CONQTJEST ;   or,   Which 
Makes  the  Hero  ?    With  Illustratioos  by  John  Gilbert. 

PRAISE  AND   PRINCIPLE ;  or,  For  What  ShaU  I 

Live  ?    With  Illustrations  by  John  Gilbert. 

CHARMS  AND  COUNTER-CHARMS.    With  Dlus- 

trations. 

GRACE  AND   ISABEL;   or.  To  Seem  and  To  Be. 

With  niustrations  by  John  Gilbert.  / 

JUVENILE  TALES  FOR  ALL  SEASONS ;  or,  BUnd 

Alice,  Jessie  Graham,  and  other  Tales.     lUustrated  by  Kenny  Meadows. 
VIOLET  ;  or,  Found  at  Last     With  Two  lUustrations. 

**  The  works  of  Miss  M'Intosh  have  become  popular  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 
The  simple  beautj  of  her  narratives,  combining  pure  sentiment  with  high  priociptei 
and  noble  views  c^  life  and  duties,  ought  to  win  for  them  a  hearing  at  every  flresioe 
.in  our  land.  They  place  her  beside  the  Edgeworths,  and  the  Barbaulds,  an«i  tbe 
'Opies,  who  have  so  long  delighted  and  instructed  us ;  and  as  there  is  little  doubt 
that  as  she  becomes  known  so  will  her  works  be  valued  as  higbl/  as  any  of  tbe  motf 
popular  woiks  of  the  abov^  Justly-famed  authors,  causing  her  name  to  become  ft 
household  word,  as  a  pleasing  and  instructive  writer." 

BLACK  PRINCESS  (The) :  A  Tale  of  Jamaica.    Bj 
Mrs.  Besset,  Translator  and  Editor  of  the  **  Memoirs  of  a  DoH' 
With  Illustrations  by  John  Gilbert. 

**  This  is  a  true  story,  humanely  devoted  by  its  authoress  to  inculcate  jv^- 
demenoy,  and  kindness,  tnm  whites  to  slaves,  and  to  exhibit  the  beauty,  tbe  wf^ 
ing,  and  the  advantages  of  freedom  as  opposed  to  slavery." — Alkenmumn 

q^HE  EMIGRANT'S  LOST  SON ;   or,  The  Home  in 

i  the  Wilderness.     Edited  by  G.  H,  Wall,  Esq.    With  Dlustrstioos 
by  Edward  Corbould. 

"To  young  people,  *The  Emigrant's  Lost  Son*  will  prove  a  seoond  BflbioiA 
Crusoe  in  attractiveness."— JS<fi'fi^r^A  Advertiser.  ^^ 

**  We  can  commend  this  work  as  a  simple  record  of  a  real  SMSventore.  Its  ■** 
pUcity  produces  the  efTeit  of  severe  truthftalneas  and  accuracy." — Ths  GmardieM- 

OUR  NATIVE  LAND  :   or,  a  Description  of  Engltf^i 
and  her  Counties.    By  Mrs.  Wilbov.    With  lUttstratioDS. 


Ckec^  SdUiom  of  Standard  and  Popular  Works. 


ZUnatrsted  JuTenUe  Books. 

Flrice  2a,  cloth,  or,  with  gilt  edgei,  2s*  6^. 

EOBINSON  THE  YOUNGER ;  or,  The  New  Crusoe. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  J.  H.  Camps.     With  Two  Blus- 
trations  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel. 

"  This  traaslatton  is  admirable,  and  this  book  ihoutd  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  all 
hoys  and  girls,  inculcating  and  imparting,  as  it  does,  lessons  and  information  peca< 
^iy  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  young  peopIe."~Le«<if  Tiffiet, 

AMY  CARLTON ;  or,  First  Days  at  School.     A  Tale  for 
the  Toong.  Edltedby  Miss  Bowhav.  With  Illustrations  by  DalzieL 

"  This  is  a  most  channing  book.  It  tells  of  school  friendships,  and  how  those 
happy  hours  may  be  usefully  employed  to  produce  many  advant^ies  in  after  years.** 

LAURA  AND  ELLEN ;  or,  Time  Works  Wonders.     By 
Mrs.  Allen,   Author  of  '*The  Pearl,"  ''Urania,"  &c.    With 
Illustrations  by  Dalziel. 

'*A  neatly-written  work,  in  the  style  of  Miss  Edgeworth  and  Miss  M'lntoah. 
Barely  have  we  seen  a  more  acceptable  book  for  presentation  to  the  young." 

BOOKS    FOR   YOTTNO   HEADERS.    Price  28.  each. 

AMUSING   TALES   FOR   YOUNG   PEOPLR     By 
Miss  Habbiet  Myrtle.    With  Twenty-one  Illustrations. 

THE  DONKEY'S  SHADOW,  and  other  Stories,     By 
various  Authors.     With  Sixty  Illustrations. 

THE    BROKEN    PITCHER,    arid  other  Stories.    By 
Tarious  Authors,  and  Thirty-five  Pictures. 

THE  LITTLE  LYCHETS.    By  the  Author  of  « John 
Halifax,"  *  *  OUve,"  &c.    With  Twenty-two  Pictures,  by.  H.  Warren. 

HISTORICAL  TALES ;  The  Great  Events  of  History. 
With  Twenty  Illustrations  by  Geoi^  Thomas. 

THE   GREAT  WONDERS  OF  THE  WORLD.    By 
O.  WiQAN.    With  Thirty-two  Illustrations  by  Frederick  Skill. 

ylSITS    TO    THE   ZOOLOGICAL   GARDENS.    By 
Fbedebioa  Graham,  and  Twenty  Pictures  by  Harrison  Weir. 

THE    RICHMONDS'    TOUR    IN    EUROPE.      By 
Alfbbd  Elwxs,  and  Twenty-eight  Illustrations. 


"An  excellent  seriee  of  chSldreii's 
books,  Hhistrated  with  great  taste.  .  .  . 
ITotil  lately^  children's  books  have  been 
crammed  with  tha  rudest  drawings — with 
Termilion  cows  and  chrome-yellow  sheep. 
These  barbarisms  have  done  harm ;  they 
have  distorted  the  child's  sense  of 
beauty  ;  they  have  often  destroyed  that 
love  of  truth  to  Nature  which  has  a  seat 
in  every  human  heart.  The  wish  to 
gaitste  u  peculiarly  the  child's  ini^ulse; 


hence  it  is  of  importance  so  to  cultivate 
the  human  eye,  that  it  shall,  delight  in 
things  true  and  beautiAil.  It  is,  we  hold, 
of  great  and  lasting  importance  to  the 
education  of  children,  that  their  first 
books  should  be  good  and  gracefully 
illustrated  books,  and  it  appears  to  be 
the  ambition  of  Messrs.  Routledge  and 
Co.  to  tuppty  auch  book!,"— JDw^ief 
J^rrold, 
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Priee  le.  6^*  ^<^  cfotfi  gift. 

A  HERO'..    Philip'8  Book,    A  Tale.     By  tBe  Auttor» 
of '^JohnHalifajs,*^  "OUve,"  &c^   With.  Eaui  lUiistiatiowi.  bj 
James  Godwin, 

FBAKK.     %.  lEiss  Ssobwokeb;..   'WiOk  Two.  IUu^xii» 
tions. 

■      >    t 

TVOSAMCXSIX.    Bf  Miai  EDUWODm.    With.  Tti«>  mush 

HAKRY  AND  UJCY..   By  Mias  Edobworxb^   With 
TWo  nitistraitibiiff. 

•  •  • 

THE  LITTLE  DRUMMER ;  or,  Filkl'Aflfecfcion.    WiA 
SV)iirI]Iafitnt«loii8  Hy  JoBn  G^iibert 

HOLIDAY  RAMBLES ;  or^  Peep»  iota  tha  Book  of 
Kattire.    tfltfa  l^>ur!Dh2Btratio&s. 

•  *  * 

FEAXS  OS  ^HB.  EIOBIL    Bj  IC^BaiBT  HAanNEJC 
With  an  lUoBtcatiQn.by  Absolon^ 

THE   CROirTOSn   B€>YSi    By  BLiotMttt  MABTiNEie 
With  AivIUua^VttqB  bj^Abaoloa 

THE  SETTLERS  AT  HOUfE*    By  Hakkiet  Mabh- 
atitfz,  nd  aa-Hlustootion  l^  Artioknt 

PEASANT  AND  THE  ERINGE.    By  Rabbitx  Maji- 
TUKSAXlj  and.  an  Illhstration  byAbsoIotu 

ROUTLEDaKS.  LARGE   TYPE.  ONE    SHlLtnsX 
JUVENILE  BOOKS.    ¥(^.  8vo  and  12mo. '  lUnstnted  ^ 
'Bxrveyj  Campbell^  and  W«rre««    Bound  in  Hinp  eloth. 

P]ibc'Sai«acfi%. 

1«  History  of  a  Oold'Piece,  and  otHer  'Vklor.    By  Mkdfame  Qulzot 

S:  The  LitEtle  Ifoiganc^  Julian,  and  otiMr  Tales.  ,» 

S.  Frangoii,  the  Ihdependent  Boy,  and  other  Tales.         „ 

4«.  The  ?i]r  T^i,  the  Snow  Queen,  and  other  Tales.    By  Eans  v* 

Andeiwn. 
1^.  The  Little  Hermaid,  the  Ujriy  Duckibg-,  and  other  TidsK       » 
f.  The  Elying  Ti-uok^  the  Wild  Swan,  and  other  Tales.  „ 

%,  The  Enchanted  Horsey  I*ortunattt%  &o.    Edited,  by  ChaHw  Koi^ 
S,  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  Robin. Boo^  ko,  „  n 

A   Aladdm,  or  The  Wonderful  Lamp ;  AK  Baba,  te.  i^  n 


Giaop  J3dmm  qf  SkitMri  an3  PoputarWMk.       St 


ZUnstrated  JPavenlle 


f  <    N 


"DOUTLBBGE'S  TLEITS^fKATBB  JTTVENILE 

-»•   BOOKS.    PHated&rfcmafflcap.  8to.  ThiB  Series  hAveaack  1V# 

MaryBell^  By  Jacob  Abbott 
MaiyEirfkitie     „  „ 

^t  to  My  BMiplac©.    By 

OkrlKriDkem.  By  ffie  Autitor 
of  "'The  WMe,  Wide  WbrM." 
Bliv     B«1imrfozd!8    GliiMBsn. 

Emily  Herbert;  or,  The  Happj 
Hoqpifi^  Bj  :^ffl  JkUIntosh. 
Ao8e*aiid  IdSie  Staalbpe.  By 
MiWrM'Ixrtoalu. 
Mr.  Rntheifeid's  Children. 
BeiMmd  Series.  By  the  Author 
«£  "TOiaWade^  Wide  World.  •• 
Casper.  By  tiiei  Author  of 
"Ruthfi»fofd*a.Children,."  &cs. 
Brave  Boy;,  or^  Christian 
Heroism. 


1.  Grace  Greenwood's  Stories  tar 
her  Kephevrs  and  Niiroee; 

2.  Uncle  Frank's  Home  Stories. 
Z.  Helen's  fVraft.    By  the  Atzthor 

of  "Adelaide  lindsay.'" 
•4.  The  Cbusine.     ByMissM*In^ 
toeti. 

6,  Home  Stories  in  PkuB&tfXdMk. 
By  Miss  Sedgwick. 

6.  Ben  Hpvwrd  ;^  oi:,,  Xrutb  and 
Honee^.  Bttstrated  %y  Ci 
Adams.. 

7.  Bessie  and  Tom ;  a  Book  for 
Boys  and  Girls. 

8.  The  Stojnrtf  Topsy.  and  Eva. 

Arranged  by  Mnu.  Crawa 

9.  Madeline  I,  ft  Fwueonaa,  Story. 
By' Jacob  Abbott. 

10.  Wallace.    By  Jacob  AbBotf^. 

11.  Beechnut. 


12. 
131 
14. 

16. 

17. 
18. 
19. 

20. 
2L 


tf 


i» 


JUVENILE    BOOKSs,.    Sfit&o^.    With   Illustrations.     Neatly 
bound  in  cloth,  boarded  coyerB. 

17.  Waste  Not,  Want  Not. 


1.  History  of  My  Pets. 

2.  Hsbortl  Lieei 
2.  Ell^  Leslie; 

4.  Jessie  Gmham. 
6.  Elorence  GroiaiB: 

6.  Blind  Alice. 

7.  Graceand^ Clara. 

5.  Eecf^lections- of  my  Ohtfttkoodl 
9.  TheTeung'EraigrantBi 

10.  I^rton  Bosooe. 
^11.  My  Awkwavd  Consm.^ 

12.  Elora  •Mortimer. 

13.  Charles  HamBtes* 

14.  Sboiy  of  a  Drop-  of  Water. 

15.  The  Fatoe  Key. 

16.  TheBraeelets. 


18.  T^Kon,  and  V^gxre  H  Par- 

gefe 
1 19.  Laay  iMmmnwi  and  tik«  Whfto 

Pigeon. 
201  TheBaimig^a^ili. 
21.  Th&  Ot^aBB  amd  OH  B»x.  . 
22;  The  HBioic; 
23.  Tk9  Purpler  Ja^  and  other 

Tales. 
2^.^  ^e  Hrtii'^  Fneent  and  tilt 

Basket  Womam 

25.  Simple  Susan.. 

26.  Tbe  Lilitfs  Ikforduniar. 

27.  A  Tale  of  the  Universe^    bj 
EMrloCehM; 


**  Tfaia  coUeetion  posseaae^all  the  Tsriet^  of  character  essential  to  please  tha  mtsft' 
fbtff  tastes  of  young  clilldren ;  tlie  language  adopted  is  fitting-  to  the  capacity  of  na 


early  age,  without  befaig  poerife;  with* amusement  i8.8Hnttflidl{r<  bJkndeit'sueh  mool 

tfa^.  j«oe^g  HM^brs^  ^d  t&ii».  ihtgr  id» 


instruotioi^aa  casaofcfldl'  to  ixafioeu  ipu^f  on «^ 

but  fftb  >nwiacptttnt»  insansWy  Mii^.iiptrttct'ion. 


12 


H        GSk^  JS^SHma  of  yaitmimrd4l$aj^9p^  Worii, 


Xoutledgre'B  SverlastlBlrnUtftomaon^ol 

> .     .  •  •        * 

pxieels.  B^fiSfiib. 
BiHeiy  of  CiMdy  Jem.  •'^'      * -A-LMeOirPs ITifilt  to  & Fbwe^ 


AiUlden  Parrot 

A  Lattg^A«r  Bdok  fbr<niliai«iv 


.Garden.  .         .     • 
Thaxg&i/  ^Boys  and  9hlB. 


AVST  KAViUrS  UTILE  XZBKAEi: 

BtJnled'Oa  clQtih,  pHce^q.  ea^ 

Hio  First  Book.  Nursery  Rhymes.    Second  Series. 

Book  oC  9i^|M.^    '   '  : '^^iile  8rAGeS<»li(»i  tM£ 

Nursery  Hhymes.  .  ^  44pjbabet  of  Birds,    Beasts,  and 

Alphabet  pf  Pretty  Nalnes.  Fishes. 

kfflgsimdXJtreenBofEn^laticL  BBdtory  of  IRvetatfle  Tigs. 

Aipfaabet  Trades  andHdccupaftions.    Nursery  'IShyiues.    Thini  Sen 


Series. 


Aiarr  UA^nax  awr  bmks. 


^Homtted  ^th  .(floth,  and  cloth  coyers  ^dSh  Coloured  Plat^  piiee  lp» 
'        ,  '  ^Burh,' viz.  .*-^ 

Old  Cornish  Wponm. 
,  Miss^are.aad  Wm  Pos» 
'  Inttle^Pdly's  Doll's  House. 

Beynard  the  SPVidc. 

Mother  Bunch's  Evening  T^iE^ty. 

Yictoria  Aipfaaibet. 

Nursery  A^habet; 


a?|»  HetoFS*  (SMlezy. 
Mavocib  A)plnb0t» 

Charles  Grajts  Travels. 
TTncle  'Hugh'iei  Country-house. 
•Willie's  Holiday. 
The  Cat's  Tea  Party, 
Conceited  Goldfinch. 


£ 


OUTLEDGfflrS     TWOEEEfHT     CLOTH     PIE8T 

BOOKS.    Illufltrated. 


1.  .Alphabet^  with  snuSl  letfaemu 

2.  Alpbal>et,withGapulallettai)i.; 
8.  Domestic  Birds  and  Fables. 


•4.  Mond  iTtffigMpfl'«Bd  filmriai  of 


'    itertdL    ld.«uik 

1.  First  Picture  Alphabet;  1     \,  liessons  in  One  Syllable. 

2.  Second  Picture  Ah)habet.        4     5.  liessons'in  Nunibers. 
8.  Third  Picture  Mfihabet.         )     t^.  'Words  in  Common  ITlte. 
The  great  advantufe  of  the  above  fcr  the  use  of  Children  wfli  ^  fimod 

itt  their  being  printed  on  cloth,  and  thecefore  not  liable  to  be  destroyed. 


*  ■— >^— — ■ —  I  _ 

TCrOTELTrfig,  INTE3STI0NS,  ana  CTJRIOSITIBB  In 

J.^   ARTS  and  MANtTFACTURES.    By  Geqrgb  Bodd,  Author  of 
-*<  J)9j8.at  Jthe  JSapUvi^"  ''Oiu^itiei/»f  XaduBfxy^"  &c. 

*^This  Tolofne  ptrcsents  « 1>oi|y  «^filel8  tli«t  1an«  «pMMl  refercme  tvmhat  isiaelr 
riB  w«Il  «B  importent.  Every  novil)^,  ftiventhitt,  or  eiiriortty  that  modmft  MlcHee 
Ittt  brought  to  light  i»!iere  exp^^atoed,  in  ftn  easy  ttnA  amnttJt  •t^;'ltiHit<nilyr«rais 
■m  wonderful  aid  to  memory,  but  is  at  the  same  time  a  recreation  for  leisure ;  and  is 
«o  arranged  that  u^  it«arpqqlr«d  ean  be  ioqkedin^tj  and  the  latest  parUculars  or 
improTements  iA  any  bMtnch  of  adence  exanttnetf.*' 

•   >  ■ 

Jn  1  thick  Tol,  prioe  lOs*  6^-  half-bound. 

AlMLyNTTAL  of  DOMBSTIO  ECOKOMY,  Bnited  to 
FaodlicB  ApflDding  £100  to .£1000  j»arly,  andnding  Directions  for 
^tbe  iCaaftgeiMiit  of  the  Nmwmy  aad  Gkk  Boom,  tmd  jthe  fawpmeaiioa 
-and  administration  of  Domestic  Remedies.  By  J.  H.  "Waxah,  F.*R.O.-Si, 
assiated'hy  tt  (hmmatatoeidf  JMief,  .'and  I^wstvated  nniairmDOB^tfaBin  200 
Wood  Engravings.  The  value  of  this  book  has  been  acknowledged  by 
«11  who  h^ve  seen  it;  it  contains  eVery' information  respecting — 


building  your  9*0X116. 
♦ChoottingaSite. 

!Fumishuig. 

PouUry  and  Bee  Keeping. 

Domestic  Servants. 
'^Siaxketing  and  ShoppxQg. 


Home  MamiiaQturae. 

The  I>affy. 

Cookery  and  Carving. 

The  Hursary  and  Sick-Bo(»n. 

■Bfewing  and  Baking. 

Horses  and  Carriages,  etc. 


'*'Th»  wafk  li  s^ara^lete  ooatpflndinm  of  really  useAil  knowledge,  and  <ia|llt  to  be 
In  the  possession  of  the  head  oi  every  liamily  in  the  country."— O&irtfrvcr. 

I    AUo  TJni£>ifm.  with  the  aboRT^ 
In.l  thick  voL,  pnce  JA^.  6d-  half-btund. 

DOMBSTIO  MEDIGOTS  AND  &UJiU>£EY  (A  Maamal 
oQ.    By  J.  H.  'Walsb,  3S!iq.    'With  numerous  lUnsttatlotiB. 

In  1  vol.  fcap.  8.V0, 'prioe  Sb*  6d*  eltittkextm. 

THE  HOUSKHOUD  MAETAGEB.  By  Cjbakles  Pierce, 
Mai^e  d'HoteL  Beiag^a ■  Practical  Treatise  upon  ijk^  vanooB.Putifis 
In  'large  and  small  Estal^lidhments,  from  the  Inftwing  Hoam  to  ^e 
•Kitchen. 

*'  It  riiQilld'be  In  the  Innfts  of  every  manager.  The  nttift  eziAielt  Sttafls  are  girei), 
lAke  far  evtfy-day  ro«tln«  asid  for  'the  grMui  ecQaMoH  t  ftr  the  ball««rtth  ItS'tkMa- 
taan^  and  the  dinner  wlQi  its  hmdreds  «f  fMsM*lbr.  tlia  baotolor'a  ipany  atui  th9 
fiunily  dinner.  With  the  *  Household  Manager'  in  his  liand,  the  bacoelor  without 
servants  will  be  at  no  loss  to  provide  a  good  dinner  for  his  co^r  party  Of  el^ht  or  ten 
at^taalfaa  hottr^4Mlto»;  ani'liW'nMn  of  •UaoiteA.lneaaM  will  lakra  fhom  to  provide, 
on  extraordinary  ooeaaions^aa  entertainment,  liar  JUbiiManda  oomblaingiPlflftirw  anil 
comfort  with  real  economy.*'— 5«iMfa|y''2n£met. 


•95        Chetgp  Editions  qf  Standard  arid  Popular  WarJet, 
Vseftil  Uteratnre. 

In  foap.  8ro,  Is.  6^.  cloth  eztm. 

INDFSTBY  of  the  UNITED  STATES,  in  Machinery, 
Manu£EMture8,  and  Arts,  useful  and  ornamentaL  Compiled  frcni 
the  Official  Report  of  Messrs.  Whitwobth  and  Wallib,  the  late  Com- 
missioners to  America. 

''There  are  muaj  thingi  in  Mr.  Whitvorth's  report  which  hate  tUrtted  numn 
IkfCtorera  and  men  of  science  in  this  eonntrj.  He  has  shown  that  in  certain  deput- 
ments  thore  is  an  increasing  skill  and  knowledge,  which  threatens  not  onlj  to  rinl» 
but  to  excel  anything  existing  in  this  coontxj." — Speech  in  the  House  of  Cbnwnoiu. 

In  1  voL  demy  8yo,  38*  6^*  cloth  gilt,  or  38*  hmp  doth. 

CTJRIOSITIES    OF    INDUSTRY.— THE   APPLIED 
SCIENOBS.     By  Giobgs  Dodd,   Authcn-  of   '*  Pays  at  the 
factories." 


1.  Olass  and  its  Haanfactnre. 

2.  Iron  and  its  Manufaotnre. 

3.  mKKl  and  its  Application. 

4.  CalculatineandBegisterioKHaehinea. 
6.  India-Bobber  and  Outta  Percha. 

6.  Industrial  Applicationa  of  Eleotricibr. 

7.  Ck>ld  in  the  Mine,  the  Mint»  uid  the 

Workshop. 

8.  Paper,  its  AppUeationB  and  its  Korel- 


"  The  title '  Cnriosities  of  Industry '  will  prettj  clearly  explain  itaelf.  Manr  mo- 
•esses  are  cnrioas  without  being  norel,  many  are  both  norel  and  carious.  Msnj 
reveal  to  us  the  store  of  strange  and  vsluable  things  which  science  presents  to  tbMe 
who  know  how  to  apply  it  in  aid  of  industry ;  many  arise  out  or  the  discovery  of 
new  materials,  and  many  more  by  new  applicatiotts  of  old  mateoriala.  Of  all  soA 
are  theee  *  CuriositieB  *  composed." 

Or  each  Treatise  sold  separately,  sewed  in  wni^ters,  3d.  each. 

CoirTXHTs  or  zhs  Sssixs— tiz.  :— 

• 

9.    Printing,  its  Modem  Varieties. 

10.  Cotton  and  Fhuc,  a  Contrast. 

11.  Com  and  Bread,  what  they  Owe  to 
Machinery. 

12.  A  Ship  in  the  19th  Centmy. 

13.  Fire  and  Light— Contrivances  for 
their  Production. 

14.  Wool  and  Silk,  Fur  and  Feathers. 

15.  The  Chemistey  of  Manufkctnres. 
16*    Steam  Power  and  Water  Power. 

In  fcap.  8yo,  price  28*  cloth  extra. 

"ODIJCATIONAL  LECTURES  deUvered  at  St.  Martin's 

J-^    Hall,  Long  Acre,  London,  by  many  distinguished  Authors. 

"These  Lectures  are  produced  in  the  chea]>est  possible  fonn,  that  the  vahuMf 
information  they  contain  may  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  every  person  in  tbe 
•and ;  they  are  deserving  the  attention  of  every  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  tha 
now  all-important  subject  of  education.  They  have  been  published  with  aadundel 
the  sanction  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts." 

In  1  vol.  fcap.  8vo,  price  fja,  half-bound. 

ECONOMICAL  HOUSEKEEPER  i  being  Pi-actical 
Advice  for  Purchasing  the  Supplies  of  the  House,  and  for  Brewing; 
Baking,  Preserving,  and  Pickling  at  Home,  with  Directions  for  the 
Management  of  the  Dairy,  Poultiy-yard,  liaundxy,  and  Cellar.  B/ 
J.  H.  Walsh  and  a  Committee  of  Ladies.  With  numerous  Wood 
Engravings, 

***  This  work  is  printed  from  the  <'  Manual  of  Domestic  Eoonon^'* 
in  a  laige  type,  in  consequence  of  very  numerous  applications. 


Cheap  Edituma  qf  Standard  and  Popular  WbrJu.        67 
Vmefal  Uterature. 

m 

In  royal  82moy  price  gd.  cloth,  strongly  bound ;  or  in  roan  plain,  9<^ ; 

or  in  roan  with  gilt  edges,  Is. 

JOHNSON'S    POCKET     DICTIONARY    OF    THE 

^     ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.    Improved  Edition,  with  the  addition 
of  Three  Thousand  words. 

In  1  vol.  fbap.  Svo,  price  3&  cloth  extra. 

DOMESTIC  COOKERY.  Bj  IVIrs.  Rundeu.. 
A  New  Edition  of  this  Popular  Book.  Eormed  upon  Principlea 
of  Economy,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  Private  Families.  With  Ten 
Ulnstrations. 

*'  Hra.  Bundeiri  Cookery  Book  ei\}o78  a  repatation  raperior  to  any  olhn*  work  on 
the  subject;  and  tiie  enonnoui  number  already  sold,  and  the  continued  demand  for 
it,  ia  the  proof  of  the  estbnation  it  is  still  held  in." 

Price  28*  cloth  lettered. 

THE  LAWS  OP  CONTRAST  OF  COLOUR,  and  their 
application  to  the  Fine  Arts  of  Painting,  Decoration  of  Buildings^ 
Mosaic  Work,  Tapestry  and  Carpet  Weaving,  Calico  Printing,  Dr^ 
Paper  Staining,  rrinting,  lUamination)  Luidscape  and  Flower  Gar- 
dening. By  M.  E.  Chbtbbul,  Director  of  the  Dye  Works  of  the  Qobe- 
lins.    Translated  by  John  Spanton.    Illustrated  with  Designs. 

''Every  one  whose  business  has  anything  to  do  with  the  arrangement  of  colours 
should  possess  this  book.  Its  value  has  been  universally  acknowledged,  having  been 
translated  into  various  languages,  although  bat  recently  into  our  own.** 

In  1  voL  foap.  8to,  jNioe  6b.  doth,  600  pp. 

THE  TKEASXJRY  OF  MEDICINE;  op,  Every  One's 
Medical  Guide.    By  JoHir  James,  M.D. 

'*This  is  a  new  and  valuable  work,  containing  directions  on  the  diseases  of  meiu 
women,  and  children;  on  bathing,  diet,  reg[imen  for  the  sick,  Jto. ;  on  climate  and 
mineral  waters  for  invalids  and  travellers :  with  especial  advice  to  emigrants  of  all 
eUuses ;  forming  a  book  of  reference  invaluable  to  clergymen,  parents,  Bnfl^h  resi- 
dents abroad,  captains  of  ships,  emigrants.  It  embodies  the  professional  experienoe 
of  fhll  forty  years ;  and  the  contents  are  the  results  of  not-  omj  mere  readinfi;,  and  of 
close  oontmued  attention  to  all  proposed  improvements  in  medical  art  andsoiencer 
but  also  of  a  practical  bed-aide  experience,  accumulated  both  in  public  and  private 
practice  during  many  jears,  the  writer  having  served  as  physician  to  three  dispen* 
saries  and  to  two  hospitals." 


lu  demy  ISmo,  price  J.8.  cloth,  or  Is.  6^.  roan  embossed, 

MASTER'S  READY  RECKONER.  The  Ninth  Edition, 
Revised  and  Improved,  with  additional  Tables  of  Interest,  Com- 
mission, Wages,  Per  Centage,  and  Profit^  Time^  Weights  and  Measares» 
By  John  Heaton. 

«  The  present  editor  has  most  carefully  inspected  the  whole  work,  and  believes  it 
to  be  penlect  in  every  oaloulati(m ;  it  may  therefore  be  relied  upon  as  a  most  correct 
•nd  useful  work." 


n       Oke&p  JBiiii^iM  cf  JOUukdaiKd'miA  JPqpuhr  WorU 


tFseftil  Uteratnre. 


>  i 


TXE  laSBPOL  XIB&ABX. 

In  fcap.  8yo,  .pjHoe  l«.iQaeii,.<ol«kh  linpi  imless  ezpreflsed. 
fhfi  fffwt 4eainh  of  hoohi tf-a xi^ifiroughisfjprcteUfal  noHire,  ji*ft«6feij 
^e  wants  of  that  numerous  class  who  redely  wish  to  jbecomfi  a^qwti'niw 
with  common  things^  has  induced  the  Ptiblii^ers  to  eommence  thejprtsxfii 
Series. 

1.  A  NEW  LETTZR  WJHTBR,  *r  ihe  use  of  Ladies 

and  GenUamen ;  embodying  letters  on  the  simploat  matters  of  li£%  ^ 
tm  varioaB  subjects,  whh  appUcattidns'for'Sittmions,  ^e. 
**Tbis  book  most  prote  w^looQie  -and  UgUj  uteTul  to  msmfT  ^^terpoA 

**Is  the  most  complete,  and  best  work  of  the  kind  that  haa  been  ynWWian> 
yoUingham. Journal, 

2.  HOME  BOOK  OF   HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMY; 

or,  Domestic  Hints  for  Persons  of  Moderate  Income.     t7ontainiiig 

useful  dii-ections  for  the  proper  Labours  of  the  Kitchen,  the  Housei  the 

Laundry,  and  the  Dairy.  ^_ 

.  **  Wexsonfidemljr  iwoonuneqd  it  to  all  beads  of  funili^f,,  evecbl}y  joiiqg  vbm 
and  AioM  fom^  ladiSB  wbo  ^t^Utto^btoonai  »i»aa  thsmiShtea.'v^JPflrtWw wS*  C*^ 
4iaH. 

.    d.  LANBMAS.£:S  t)£  'the  JOISTOIIY  of  lENGLAITP. 

^  the  Rev.  J'iOUES  WmnXj  Autiior  of  ^^tQieiKingr  df  tbD'Oommons." 

'  « We  hold  tblt  to  be  a  pattAm  t^ume oTebeap  literaturei  It  ia«o  wMtten  (brf  * 
eannot  faa^etaauuftandenU^ilcayike  meat  ignorant  ;-yelt  HL-it  alaa  a  bd^kwiiioa 
may  be  read  with  pleasure,  and  surely  with  profit  toq,  by  the  most  polished  scbour* 

4.  LAN£>MA££S  ^  ihB  HISIDSX    f£  GKEEXZ 

By  the  Bev.  Jaues  White. 

«<  Should  find  a,plaia»Ui  eMi*r  ii^dT'iHrare  ikwng»  ^jaisfi  lAle  to  appredtis 
the  genial  writings  of  a  man  who,  haring  taste  and  knowledge  at  command,  nf 
fdanni  lo^entte^ln  the  siiqflsst  war  tba  ««sry«f  a  peo^r^Mupof^s  retfSttf'^ 

5.  COMMON  THINGS  OF  EYERT-DATT  LIFE  A 
S[ome  Book   of  TViadom  for  Hotbem  and  Daughtenu     ID/  Assi 

iBoWHAM. 

-  G'EirxBAL 'CofrtxiffTBi — ^Houfl^old  Eooneaiy,  «]id  iibe  Duties  oft 
•Wife  and  Mother— the  Laundry-— the  Nurseiy— HeaKh,  -and  the  McanJ 
to  preserve  it— Kanagemsnt  of  Sisople  Disordecs — Clothes;  how  to 
Wear,  iCake^  and  Paek  them^-wid'lttsfe,  not  lawt,  fiomefdaoatioB. 

*«We  recommend  this  book  to  an  mothen  or  listers  m^  .are  entmsttfi  with  1h> 
tnanagement  of  a  household." 

^  6.  TiHTNGS    WQiKEH    KNOWING.      JB^r  Hj^^ 

D0Ti;a!»  Author  of  *'Bural  Economy,"  "BpaaJlTarms,"  &c.  Ac. . 

GwsvtiAL  CoFFEKTB : — Information  upon*Home  Employment— Bold 
—Meat— ^'Bread-rHimger  said  Wnrst— 'Water— Fermented  Liquors- 
-fiabttatioils-— Bodffiy  &terei8e--flp<>rt8— Wafiring— 4Swfniiiritrg--1V»7 
Coflfee— Sugar— Soap— Indian  Com— The  Weather-^metata  Medtf 
--'OoM--^T?«^1rfimng— Monw— tWass,  ftc— Tte  Use  and  Abwe  oi| 
and  the  X>iiltur6  ofTobacco  and  SnuE 


(aitfW  HdUmm  cf  StuHittndmni  JPi^Ua^  WoirkA       fit 


Useful  Uteratnre. 


><  •  • 


7.  LAW  oyiiA^^mLORD  A^D  TENAlfT4Tlie),  with 

«:Ooplou««0<dl««tio&  of  17*^1  ^rmfl.  By'W.  A.  fioiJ>8m]'BTB,  Esc^ 
ifl£  Qmy's  Jan),  AaifiBteoNai^Lttir. 

I  *^We  tfio<fld  %e  'n^llHittestwr  <nty  as  'jonrtiallBlB  IMveiSid  not'iflTe  this  book  tJI 
the  publicity  in  onr  power,  so  completely  does  it  appear  to  ns  to  ineet'thoee  rezed 
questions  and  irrit^ting.diftraofies  which  :arejgpei9iit)aimj  occaning  faetwaen  ,hind- 
lord  And  tenantJ*^'~iMnfidlp«<er  !S«am/iur. 

*'  It  in^'be^  said  tlbaXmenf^om9>9oanaM  tDward»SOTaM>odffclsetha  whitisn  stttier 
of  landlord  «r  tflnaoL  A  plain  psaottaal  work  on  this  8ut)iaet  has.  long  been  wantsd 
ABd  this  Tolonfl^itis  hofM^'^i^^Ui.  auBjiliirtthat  want  .^ 


rrXHE  TEABESMAJST'S  READY  CALCULATOR,  for 

A  Ufasons,  Flaateroxs^  Slaters,  Painters^  &g.  The  chief  design  ef 
j£hu  woik  is  to  furaidi,  at  a  obea|>  rate,  an  easy  method  of  calculating 
thefl<piaBe«oiiteiit8«f  all  kinds  of  'worl^  where  ixieaaorBments  are  taken. 
!Fiih)68  cff-wa|^  are  also  added. 


ilo  12  Tohu  deiqy  BwOi  prioei60B.- cloth  extra ;  or  in  faaff*ea]f  ettra,  708.  j 
or  the  :I2  vbls.'in  6^  half  rudsia,  £8  Us.  '6^ 

K NIGHTS  "NATIOISrAL  0YX5L0P.fflDIA  OF  USE- 
PWj  KN0WIiB£»aE ;  'foanded  tm  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  bui 
lm)ti^t  down  to  the  present  state  of  progressive  infoimation. 


'  Tor  vSi  puTpOBCB  of  education 
and  information,  the  .most  iisefal 
book  tiiat'Oaa'pesBU>ly  beposseawd 
ifiapo|HilarOy6lop»dta,  embracing, 
as  it 'does,  m  one  Wotk  the  sub- 
stance of  many ;  and  of  all  the 
Cydopttdias  in  ^xisteaca/ife  would 
Be  iamossible  to  find  a  better  <me 
than  the  Katioiul  Cyolopjcdia  of 
Chajrles  XifiakT,  iovmded  on  the 
penny  Cydi^peedu^  a  work  of  im- 
mense iabour. and  ceseaicfa,  on  the 
prodimtion  of  which  the  meit  emi- 
aezit  mea.in.>ey«ijy  departmeat  of 
.jUteraiuxe,  Science  and  Aii,  iweie 
enjgpa^efl.  The  Kationsil  Cycle- 
^aaedia  is  brougbt  down  to  the  pz9- 
sent  state  of  ^rogroasiveknewledgei 
isnd  is  now  issued  at  a  price  that 
preclndts  aU  competitioiiu 

Xhis  'truly  >fational  Cyclopedia 
is  a  Oyclopraa-of  -Alphabetical  Be-' 


feranee  ior^emry  eal^eot  of  human 
inf%4U7«  emfamoing — Anciexit  and 
Modem  Xiiteratui9*-(Bistory,  Civil 
and  ^cdesiaailiical — Chrmology— • 
Biography — Geography,  and  Tc^nh 
gm^y— *Law  .and  Govefiwieot— 
Socaal  £ooi]emy-->Philesep]iiy-'Ma9 
themaiioB — ^Ffc^sicnl  8oience-^Cfa»> 
mistiy— tGce<^gy  and  ;Mineral4gy 
-^Zoolo^— i>Botai\y*-iMusie — Me* 
diciue,  Surgery,  «Bd  Anatomy'-* 
Aaebt,  ^Manufiuitaffes,  'and  Trade-' 
Painrtitig  find  Engraving— Agnctxl* 
tore  —  Ardiitecture  — ^^Sciilpture-^ 
Astronomy,  Ac.  Ac. 

NonoE. — For  tkeeonvenieDce'of 
numerous  classes^  the  l^atilonal  Cy- 
clopaedia of  ^se&U  J^Dowledge  wm 
be  issued  in  One  Shilling  Monthly 
£art9,  ^whieh  ewi  be  obtaioed  by 
order  of  any  Bookseller  is  the  Hii^ 
'dom  or  in  the  British  Colonies.' 


CO        Cheap  JBdHi&Hi  cf  Standard  and  Popular  Worikt. 


tFseftil  Uteratnre. 

In  2  yob.  royal  Bto,  1100  pages  in  each  Tol.,  price  £2  Si.  cbthMeni 
or  half-bound  in  nunia  or  cal^  £2  10b> 

CRAIG'S  DICTIONARY,  Founded  on  WEBSTER'S. 
Being  an  Etymological,  Technological,  and  Prononncine  Dictionr 
ary  of  the  English  I<anguage^  induding  all  terms  used  in  Liteiatorey 
Science,  and  Art. 

To  show  the  value  of  the  Work,  the  Greneral  Contents  are  given  :— 

Iv  Law— All   the  Terms   and 
Phrases  used  and  defined  by  the 


hi^est  legal  authorities. 

In  Mkdical  SciEaroB— All  the 
Terms  used  in  Gri«afc  Britain  and 
other  Countries  of  Europe. 

Ik  Botakt — ^All  the  Genera  in 
Don's  great  work,  and  Loudon's 
Encyclopedia,  and  the  Orders  as 
given  by  Lindley  in  his  Vegetable 
Kingdom. 

Iv  ZooLOOT — ^AU  the  Classes, 
Orders,  and  Genera,  as  given  by 
Cuvier,  Swainson,  Gray,  BlainvUle, 
Lamarck,  Agassiz,  &c. 

Iir  Geoloot,  Minebaloot,  Cov- 

OHOLOaT,    ICHTHTOLOaT,    MaMMO- 

LOGT — All  the  terms  employed  are 
carefully  described. 

IV  MZOHANIOS  AND  COUMSBCB. 

—It  contains  a  complete  Encydo- 
psedia  of  everything  eminently  use- 
fol  to  every  dass  of  society,  and  in 
general  use. 

In  Quotations— There  are  above 
8000  Quotations  from  standard  old 
authors,  illustrating  obsolete  words. 

In  Debivations  and  Pbondn- 
CIATION — ^All  English  known  words 
are  fully  expressed. 

**Now  that  the  attainment  of  tmHj 
vsefal  knowledge  ai»pear8  to  be  the  aim 
of  every  one,  a  more  valuable  publication 
than  this  can  hardly  be  imagined,  for 
without  a  good  English  Dictionary  many 
persons  wUi  ffbequently  find  themselves 
at  fault— and  from  the  introduction  of 
new  terms  and  words  in  our  English 
language,  old  dictionaries  are  of  Tery  little 


▼aloe ;  a  woik,  therefore,  like  the  present, 
appears  most  opportunely.  The  improve- 
meats  in  Oa%*«  DicHonaff  may  ^ 
briefly  summed  up  as  under  :— 

*'  I.  It  is  the  most  complete  pordy 
Englidi  Dictionary,  and  the  Isteit 
finished,  of  any  now  offered  to  the  pabUc 

*«  2.  It  Is  the  only  one  that  gi^w^ 
derivation  as  wpU  as  the  proniuieianoa 
complete  in  one  and  the  sanM  worit.  w 
the  Universal  Dictionary  both  the  etyno' 
logy  and  the  proanneiation  are  given. 

**  3.  It  gives  a  vast  mass  of  importtfl 
information  connected  with  natnni  bs- 
tory  and  science  not  to  be  fbiind  in  nj 
other. 

**  4.  The  quotations  fitmi  eld  8tHidtf|l 
authors  illustrate  all  the  tenns  whidi 
have  become  obsolete,  whereby  the  vonu 
of  these  authors  may  be  more  fbU7  ^^^ 
prebended.  . 

*«6.  Twelve  thonsand  woids  alooiia 
the  third  part  of  this  work  areootoa» 
prised  in  Johnson  or  Walker. 

*<6.  It  has  a  very  great  advaotsge  o«tf 
the  American  edition  of  Dr.  WebaUfi. 
in  the  proper  indication  of  the  prommoj' 
tion,  givhijg  in  all  cases  the  Engliih  im 
and  not  the  American,  which  is  ^^^ 
variance  with  that  current  in  Bn|i» 
society." 

\*  For  the  convenience  of  »B 
classes,  and  that  none  maybe  oo* 
able,  from  its  price,  to  poncsa  thu 
work,  a  new  edition  is  now  be«Bj 
issued  in  Sixpenny  Parts  eteryf^' 
fUght ;  and  whoever  really  w«nt« » 
good  Dictionary  —  and  who  doaj 
not  ¥— should  subscribe  for  the  iW 
number,  which  will  be  sent  free  «f 
the  Publishers  for  Six  Tot^ 
Stamps ;  or  can  be  got  from  ^f 
BookseUer  in  the  United  JCag^ 


In  Imp.  16mo.  price  6d.,  or  printed  in  colours  on  doth,  !>. 

THHE  VISIBLE  MULTIPLICATION  TABLK  Witli 

"*•     many  designs.' 


Cheap  lEditions  of  Standard  and  Popular  Works,        ti 
tFsefU  Xiiterature. 

THE  ONE  HUNDSED  AND  SEVENTT-FIFTH  THOTTSAin). 

In  fcap.  8vo,  price  Is.  in  fancy  boards. 

COYER'S   SHILLING   COOKERY  for  the  PEOPLE. 

**  Th€  author  here  teiches  how  to  giro  relish  to  dishei  with  eoooomy.  how  the 
plainest  di»he8  may  be  made  to  saronr  of  the  richest  rianda,  and  how  the  pocMrest 
cottagers  may  eat  as  much  *  vegetable  carthusian*  as  seemeth  to  them  meet.  It  is 
only  true  geniii&  and  sterling  zeal  that  can  produce  such  wide  extremes."— J/A^iMtMn.. 

In  small  post  Svo,  price  5^.  doth  extra, 

THE   MARVELS   OF    SCIENCE   and  their   TESTI- 
MONT  TO  HOLY  WRIT;  a  Fopalar  System  of  the  Sciences. 
By  S.  W.  FuLLOU,  Author  of  "The  Great  Highway,"  &c.  &c.    The 
Tenth  Edition,  revised,  with  IlluBirations. 
Edition  after  edition  of  tliis  very  popular  and  useful  work  is  rapidly  exhausted. 

In  royal  64mo,  price  6d.  roan  embossed. 

THE  MINIATURE  READY  RECKONER,  from  a 
Farthing  to  Twenty  Shillings — with  varions  Tables.  This  edition 
has  been  carefully  ravised  and  compared  with  larger  editions,  and  is 
correct. 

In  fcap.  8vo,  prioe  Is.  6d«  with  sewed  wrapper. 

SYMONS  (Jelinoeh)  ON  THE  REFORMATION  OP 
JUVENILE  OFFENDERS.     ContMning— 

Letter  to  Lord  Brougham — His  Lordship's  Answer — Letter  to  C.  B. 
Adderley,  Es<^,  M.P.— On  Reformatory  Schools,  by  T.  Barwick  Lloyd 
Baker,  Esq.-^xti-act  from  a  Lecture  by  Robert  Hall,  M.A.,  Doncaster 
— Visits  to  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  French  Reformatories,  by  Robert  Hall, 
M.A.— On  Juvenile  Grime  as  it  affects  Commerce,  and  the  best  means 
of  repressing  it,  by  Jelinger  Symons^  Esq. — Discussion  by  E.  C.  Tuf- 
nell,  'Eaq,,  Dr.  Waddelove,  and  others — Letter  from  Mr.  Hugo  Reid — 
Xietter  from  Mr.  Symons — Letter  from  Mr.  Bengough — On  Reformatory 
Schools,  and  their  present  Condition,  by  Mbs  Mary  CarpenteJ>-Letter 
from  Miss  Carpenter,  &o. 

Price  6d*)  sewed  wrapper. 

THE  EARTH:  Past,  Present,  and  Future.  A  Lec- 
ture delivered  by  the  Rev.  Gbobob  H.  Sumneb,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Old  Alresford,  Hants,  and  Chaplam  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

Price  Is.,  sewed  wrapper. 

THE  WINE  AND  SPIRIT  MERCHANTS  GUIDR 
A  Handbook   of  Information    for    the  Wholesale    and  Retul 
Dealer.    By  Chables  Hoabb,  Author  of  '*  Mensuratidn  made  Easy." 

Genebaii  Contents. — Converting  Spirits  to  a  Higher  or  Lower 
Strength— To  Find  the  Mean  Strength  of  Mixed  Spiritv^Prices  of 
Spirits  of  Different  Strengths,  &;c. 


9^       GMeap  :E€ttUom  of  Stdndiink  ^mA  PepiOar  Wwh. 


APPROVSD  SDUCATZOMAXi  WO&BB. 

,  •  .   ,  •  '        „•• 

In  1  voL  of  1100  page8„  12mQ,  pace  Qgb  bound. 

DICTION AITT.  By  Mariw  db  la.  Vote,  late  ProfeaaoT  ol 
French  LitQcatup^  at  AdducAmbe^  and  of  the^  XJaivaEsitf  of  Psris. 
WUh  HiUtuy,  Kautioali  and  Oommereial  TenDflu 

"Thii  work  Includes  the  principal  MlUtery,  Kautioal,  and  Commercial  ienns, 
trtth  the  grammatical  fbrmation  of  alTthe  irregular  French  Tcrbs,  and  a  compendiou 
Key  to  the  whole.  It  needa^only  to  be  examined  to  be  at  once  introdnoed  for  ill 
purposes  of  atudying-the  French  language." 

NOITYEAir  MEiUi3:GB,  Glaasdqiiev.  Kairalif,  DeBoipt^ 
Ht^^mqiie^  Lktfsnaire^  he,  fte.    In  ISnitt  Tok.,  straDg^y  iMTindm 
cloth,  and  well  printed.     By  SCidUH  S1I.3&A.  YoTB* 


7*.  BooBBB-  Posses  db  Lbctubi 

8^  Bbsolzais  eh  FBiui:^rEB»  && 

9.  Le    Petit    Facteub,   Guide 
Epistolaire.     lSv6d. 
lOi   !E^i%clb'      XT       Keuobik. 

is. 


1.  Le  KABBATsmi::    Btetieit  do 
CeDte%,M8(ori0lteB^^.  Ir0A.- 

%,   ChOIX.   SB    MOBOBAUX.   FbAJH- 

GAis,  ka.    iB. 

3.  La     CHAUHiiEBX     Insienite. 

(Abr^gd.)    U. 

4.  At  ALA.    sy  F.  A.  de  Ohatean- 

briaad.    (Ibrtfg^.)    If* 

5.  Lbs  Aventubes  ns  Tmigw^^tPi. 

iAbc^^.)     Is. 
^  Elisabeth.  ByHadameGot^. 
(Abr^g^.)    la. 

\*  Ai^oriams^  KEnxms^  sad  Fhiv«rt>Sr  sniMnmd  tba  pi^r^  tfazvugM^ 
i^iese  yariou*  W<nii& 

Each  Utile'  book  19  precaded  Mid  fofid^«d>  by  useful  Ixatraetions  (n 
TniBfiteti«n;  J5xplaiistioii»  of  PMvwbiai  BiffieaHies;  SeU  of  Freneh 
fi^estions  en  the  subjeetv;  and^  a  Bi(>g|[rsqphioal  CoroUBry^ 

THE  LANDMARKS  OF  THE  HISTOKT  OF  mreLAND. 
^  In  fcag.  Svo,  price  Js.,  Bttrongfy  bound. 

QUESTIONS  on  the  LAJSTDMAEKS  of  ENGLISH 
HISTOitY.  With,  GenealomcaL  and  Cbronolog^al  Tables»  isk 
Coloured  Map  of  Great  Britain ;  snowing  at  one  view  its  divisioiis  into 
Boman  Provincea,  Saxon  Kingdoms,  and  English  Counties,  with  tbe 
positions  of  tbe  ancient'  BHtisii  tribes*  Sarigned  by  Fbanoib  YoilS6> 
»«  Edmaad'k  SbtBo^v  Kingsbndge. 

In;  Uup^  Sta,  Js.  ektk,  strong^  bmmdb 

rpHE  .  SYTSTAX    OF    BISHOP    WORDSWOBTtt 

-^     Literally  translated  by  the  Bey.  W.  Boutlssgje,  D.D. 


GMmp  JSdiHtmtg^iif  SkmiatHk  mnd^  I^nffulmr  Wn^^       Q8k 


Approved  SdaoatUiwA  IPorlHi-.  . 

rpiHE  NBW  ETON  OBEBE  (SJEtAMMAlL    Tnutakk^e*^ 

-t  (withijponBission)  by  the  Bav.  W.  Rou WJOXa^  IXP.,  5ju>bKfing  Ikt 
'^IT'ew  AcQidenoe^?  and  '^V^cdawortk'a  Syntfucjj^  either  o£  whicU  aier 
Bold  separately. 

**  This  is  beliered  to  be  the  only  English  edition  of  the  entire  Greek  Grammar  as 
nownsedat  Etoi^  comprising  the.AcoidanceAs  lately reoonatmcted,  and  Bishop 
Wordsworth's  tOaAttlm  S^ntttc  '<bM&  «tirtiiell.nuqr  he  iMd  sepaHktely).  At  the 
wmae timei  ii ia substantially ideatioal  with  the  Greek  Grammars. oaadat Hworpw. 
IMnebflMesv  Bugby,  andhOl  puftUe  or  yrltratwSdkelb  ia  the  kingiooJ*  , 

♦  •■  ' 

In  fcap.  8yo,  20*  6cL  doth,  strongly  b^nnd..  * 

nPHE  ACCTDEITOE  (separately)  QW  THENBrVTEXOS; 

-»•     GREEK  GRAMMAR.    By  the  Rev.  W.  Routledob,  D.D. 

In  fcap..  8yo^  price  1)9.  6^*  OAch,  stronglj  bound. 

BQ ya  riRSI  KBLB  ta  KEADESTQ  (314..    192  pa^s 

GIRL'S  FIESTHEEI  to  BSAJHrnfCJ^.    OZpage^ 
Letter^j(re8s»rand<  49  nhut^tioDS. 

In  fcap.  8vOy  price  2>*  each,  strongly  bound'. 

BOTS   SECOND  HELP   te  SJEIADING  (The).    320 
pages  Letterpretss,  aiid  78  Illustratipns. 

GIEL^  SECOUD  BIBLF  ta  BEADING  pi»).    3£0 
pagea  Letterpress,  and  75  BlustratioiA. 

The  above  Volume. are  all!  n^ly  ]^nti»d^  stwngly  bound  in  cloth, 
and  form  a  conqise  and  cheap  Encyclopsedia  of  Juvenile  and  Youthlul 
JttedSng,  a  sort  of  Miscellany  in  whioh  the-youitgest  may&id'smaelhiiig 
^  deUgl]^  the  aove  admaBoed  anaeiUng  of  xaaLiastnustioiB  and.ganuiA9 
jiniiiiato  f»  thovghtw 

The  Fiil^liBhers  respecftfuily  calf  ^Sti»  attention'  of  all'  Ttitdnr,  Sfebobl;* 
masters,  or  other  parties  engaged  in  eduoatioB,  tothe-obvibna  superieril^t 
^  ^ese^  Beading  Booka  to  tfny''iullMrt»prod]UMd^  noti  amn  auepUng 
the  Government  Irish  Education  series^, 

*0*  The  above  are  placed  on  the  last  of  School  Books  of  the  Edu- 
cational Committer  a£tii6  fUvyCoiaieii; 

»         •  . 

In  f6ap.  8Vq,  price  fs.  strongly  Bound  in  dotti. 

JOSEPH    GUr^  SCHOOL   EXPOSITOR;    or,,  Tha 
.  Lesmer'sNearSpelliB^AMistant;.    A  New  Woodc,.  with  aM- wocdt 
to  the  present  time'. 

««'This  'R^osltor*'  is  adapted  ita  the  inresenV  time  by  the  inlreiiluilieii>  of  liHBif 

ii    ■lilt       lllili»ll«  lli^fllaif  *ttMWfc—^  MHrf«M    lia*h.'AA  •alMnAMAnd.Alift.** 


64        Cheap  Editions  of  Standard  and  P&pular  Warhi. 


Approved  Sdaoatloiial  WotkMm 

In  toyal  24mo,  price  Is.  6d.  bound. 

MYLITTS'  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE,  constructed  as  a  Series  of  Daily  Lessons. 
By  W.  S.  Mtliub.  With  a  Guide  to  the  English  Tongue,  by  J.  Bald- 
win.   The  Eighth  Edition. 

In  82mo^  cloth,  price  3s-  6<3* ;  or  in  roan,  4^* 

GBAGLIA'S    ENGLISH-ITALIAN  and   ITAHAN- 
ENGLISH  POCKET  DICTIONARY.     Cai«fuUy  revised  and 
enUuged  by  S..H.  BiiANC. 

«•  This  edition  is  rwj  certAillj  printed  in  »  good  typ«r  «&d  is  I9  ftr  tbe  chova* 
Italian  Dictionary  n«w  offered  for  sale  in  EngUuid." 

In  1  Y9L  square  16mo,  price  Ss*  cloth ;  or  in  roan,  4i8. 

NUGENTS  IMPROVED  POCKET  DICTIONABY 
of  the  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES.  By  BbowI 
and  Mabtin.  Containing  idi  the  words  in  general  use— the  Scotch  ex- 
pressions and  the  usual  teichnical  terms — the  aoceAtuation  and  proniut- 
ciation  adapted  to  the  French  and  English  idiom. 

\*  In  ordering,  specially  mention  ''Nugent's  French  Dictionazyi 
improved  by  Bbown  and  Mabtik." 

In  royal  82mo,  cloth,  price  S"*  6d. ;  or  in  roan  embossed,  4s* 

SMITH'S  (Leon)  FRENCH-ENGLISH  and  ENGLISH- 
FRENCH  POCKET  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY.  Entirt 
New  Edition,  much  revised. 

In  18mo,  price  Is.  cloth  extra. 

JOHNSON'S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE ;  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  General  StodeDts.  A 
New  Edition,  adapteid  to  the  present  state  of  English  Literatare,  sw 
comprehending  the  principal  Terms  of  Military  Science,  Geology,  &c.  Ac 
By  Jr.  AusTXN  Nuitali^  LL.D. 

In  this  edition  more  than  2000  words  are  included  which  aire  not  0 
sny  other  One  Shilling  Dictionary. 

In  18mo,  price  l/i.  6d.  doth  extra. 

JOHNSON'S  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY,  to  which  » 
added  the  Principles  of  English  Orthography,  and  the  Oriflii,  C(» 
struction,  and  Derivation  of  the  English  Language — General  BolsBnr 
the  Correct  Htmunoiation  of  Foreign  Names — Synoptioal  View  of.tts 
History,  Geography,  Constitution,  and  Population  of  Great  Britain-^Dd 
a  Compendions  Tsble  of  Universal  History,  divided  into  Chronologiw 
Bras,  showing  the  moit  important  epochs  in  the  annals  of  the  worlil 


Cheap  Editions  qf  Standard  and  Popular  WbrJI», 


Approved  ISdaoational  iXTorks. 

In  1  vol.  fcap.  8vo»  price  2>'  cloth  extra;  or  in  roan,  28..  6d« 

WALKER'S  PRONOUNCING  ENGLISH  DIG- 
TIONABT.  In  whicli  the  Accentuation,  Orthography,  and 
Pronunciation  of  the  English  Language  are  distinctly  shown,  according 
to  the  best  authorities.     The  Eighteenth  Thousand. 

An  English  grammar-»a  guide  to  the  rules  of  pronunciation — ^the 
laws  of  English  versification — pronunciation  of  the  more  important  lan- 
guages, French,  German,  Dutch,  Danish,  Swedish,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Fortuguese,  modem  Greek — chronological  tables — lists  of  cities,  bo- 
roughs, and  towns  in  England  and  Wales,  with  the  mai'ket  days.  '*  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  perfect  treasury  of  knowledge." 

**  The  want  of  a  revised  edition  of  Walker's  Dictionary  lias  long  been  felt.  Up- 
wards of  2000  words  which  modem  literature,  science,  and  fashion,  have  brought 
into  existence  have  been  incorporated,  such  as,  for  instance.  Electrotype,  Litho« 
graphy.  Mesmerism,  Photography,  Phrenology,  Papier  m&ch6.  Stereotype,  &c. ; 
whilst  others  aro  of  so  common  a  description  as  to  excite  our  surprise  at  their 
ominion— as,  for  instance.  Exhume,  Descriptive,  Incipient,  Lava,  Playful,  Statistics ; 
also  many  geological  terms  now  in  conversational  use— as  Felspar,  Gneiss,  Granite, 
<^uartx,  Schist,  Shale,  Pyrite,  Tertiary,  &c." 

*»*  It  is  placed  on  the  List  of  School  Books  of  the  Educational  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council. 

In  1  vol.  square  16mo,  price  3^  doth,  or  Qa,  Qd.  bound. 

WILLIAMS'  NEW  POCKET  DICTIONARY  OF 
THE  ENGLISH  AND  GERMAN  LANGUAGES.  With 
the  Pronunciation  of  the  EngllA  part  in  German  Characters.  By 
IB'bank  Williams. 

In  fcap.  8vo,  price  Is.  cloth,  or  in  roan,  Is.  Qd, 

WALKINGAME'S  TUTOR'S  ASSISTANT ;  being  a 
Compendium  of  Arithmetic  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  A  new  and 
improved  edition,  to  which  is  added,  an  Appendix  on  the  Decimal  Coin- 
age, by  J.  R.  Young,  late  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Belfast  College. 

«"  Walkingsme's  Tutor*  is  especially  Taluable  for  its  copiousvariety  of  examples 
and  extensive  range  of  subjects,  and  in  its  present  more  modernized,  improved,  and 
corrected  form,  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  continue  to  sustain  the  character  it  has  mS 
long  possessed  as  a  favourite  school-book  of  practical  arithmetic." 

*»*  The  above  is  placed  on  the  List  of  School  Books  of  the  Educational  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council. 

In  fcap.  8vo,  price  f^.  cloth  extra. 

ARAGO'S  ASTRONOMY;  being  Popular  Lectures  on 
Astronomy,  by  the  late  M.  Abaoo.  Translated  from  the  French. 
A  New  Edition,  revised  to  the  present  time^  by  theBev.  L.  ToHUNSOK, 
M.  A.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

"  *  Arago*8  Astronomy*  has  a  reputation  in  Paris  that  is  equalled  by  no  similar 
work  in  this  country,  so  that  its  appearance  in  an  English  form  is  particularly  wel« 
come—  the  more  so  as  the  translation  is  very  well  done." 

*»«  The  above  is  placed  on  the  List  of  Sobool  Books  of  the  Educational  Committee 
«r  tlie  Frivy  CounciL 
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Approved  3BdnGat*Mitfl^^^(R^^AAB». 

THaa:  onie  volitme  koyal  octavo  emwok. 

dCn  Koyal  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12f65  pag«8    , ...£0  16  t^ 

Strongly  bound  in  rctdsia,  marbled  ^dgnes        1    4  0 

Dltto^  ditto,  half-russia,  marbled  edges 1    0  0 

Ditto,  ditto,  calf- gilt,  ditto 1     0  0 

Ditto,  ditto,  half-calf,  ditto      ...     0  18  0 

WEBSTER'S    DICTIONARY   OF   THE    ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE.     The  Sixth  Edition. 

Exhibiting  the  Origin,  Orthograf^y,  ProBunciation,  and  Definition  of 
Words;  compri^ug  also  a  Synopsis  of  Words  variously  pronounced  by 
different  Orthoepists,  and  Walker's  Key  to  the  Classical  PronunciatMa 

'of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Scripture  Proper  Names.  A  New  Edition,  re- 
vised and  enlaiged,  by  C.  A.  Goodrich,  Professor  in  Yale  College.  Witii 
the  addition  of  a  Vocabulary  of  Modem  Geographical  Kame%  and  their 

.'Pronunciatioii.  The  new  words  that  have  been  added  amount  to  sevenl 
thousands,  and  the  Dictionary  now  contains  27, 000  words  more  than 

'  *'  Todd's  Editidu  of  Johnson.**  The  work  is  handsomely  printed  upOD 
a  fine  paper,  in  a  clear  readable  type,  in  double  columns. 

All  parties  desiring  to  possesB  Uils  uniiyalled  Dictionary  can,  oa 
''.a()plication,  have  gratis  speeimen  pages,  showing  at  once  how  mfiinitfy 
mote  complete  and  superior  is  this  edition  over  any  other  One  Volume 
Dictionary  now  extant. 

*'  We  can  hare  no  hesitation  In  giviilg  it  as  our  decided  opinion,  that  this  is  A* 
most  elaborate  and  successful  undertaking  of  the  kind  which  has  ever  appeared."— 

**  The  present  ^tien  ti  9n  a  habdwine  portable  ft)nn>>4iiipet4al  octaro;  it  it 
clearly  and  oocreotly  printed,  upon  moderately  thick  paper ;  and  it  is  sold  at  a  price 
'  jprbportioned  rather  to  the  wants  of  the  public  than  to  its  iDCrlnsio  cost^ao^heap  i» 
Ik  compared  with  other  similar  publieations." — Obterver. 

•*  Best  Dictionary  of  the  English  language."— Jtfomiin^'CArontcItf. 

'**  It  is  acknowledged,  both  In  this  country  and  in  Amenca,  to  be  the  mosttoiiMf 
and  most  exoeUent  at  preMnt  In  clrcalation."— £F«BQe»r  ^Me  L^mddm  DMgiM 
HHctionary,  1849. 

In  fcap.  8vo,  price '3s.  doth  lettered. 

A  GERMAN  READING  BOOK,  with  Notes,  comprising 
Prose  and  Poetry,  from  the  best  Authors,  and  arranged  ferSehoolB 
or  the  Home  Circle.  By  Eugbnb  Oswald,  Assistant  Master  at  Univa^ 
flity  College  School,  London. 

'    %*  The  Ptose'ftiid  Pdetieal  ^portions  are  sold  separttfce^,  (^rioft  It.  1^ 


In  royal  ISmo,  price  9d*  cloth  eztm. 

MURRAY'S   ABRIDGMENT   OF  THE    ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR  FOB  THE  USE  OF  SCH00L.8.     Bntiiely  K«v 
Edition. 

**  This  is  the  best  and  cheapest  edition  of  a  work  which 
tztcat  of  nomy  hundred  thousands."      v. 


Cheap  EdiHons  of  StemSard  and  -Bopiifdr  WtH^.      ^7 


Approved  Sdaoatiotittl^ 

In  feap.'Svo,  price 'J.8.  <dotb4iaip. 
THHE  OHILD'8  'ARITHMETIC ;  a  Mwital  6£  'InBtrfo- 

•>-  tion  for  the  Nursery  and  Infiint  fichools,  A  Nefer  Editkm,  lAth 
numeroos  Woodcuts. 

■*  The  olsject  of  this  litfle  work  is  to  oonTey,  in  the  slipplest  and  most  interesting 
manner,  a  knowledge  of  numbers  and  arithmetical  -  calculation  to  children.  The 
style  of  lan^age,  and  the  objects  presented  for  compotatton,  have  all  bcen.TSBdered 
suftable ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  to  teachers  at  infant  schools  tliis  may  be  used  as  an 
initiatory  Text  Book." 

%«.I8  placed  on  the  List  of  School  Books  of  theSdooatlenalCounlMeeortheiPflT 
OeuaclL 

In  fc&p.  8vo,  price  2S'  clotb,  strongly  bound.. 

POETRY  for  the  USE  of  SCHOOLS  and  FAMILliB:. 
selected  from  the  most  approved  flouroes,  Ancieni  and  ModerOr  I^T 
AinvB  Bowman. 

-  *'  This  little  manual,  it  is  hoped,  may  exdte  emnlallon,  Jbrm  the  taste,  anA  ftMter 
noble  and  generous  feelings,  while  it  inculcates  the  pore^spizit  of  moo^^ty  Ad 
piety." 

In  ISmo,. price  6d-  cloth. boards. 

A  SUMMARY    of  ENGLISH    HJSTQEiY    from  Itke 
Norman  Conquest  to  the  Present  Time,  with  Observations  Qn  the 
Progress  of  Art,  Science,  aud  Civifization,  and  Questions  adapted  to 
..  each  paragraph. 

"Mtss  Edwards'  History  is  a  book  of  little  pretension,  but  earnest  purpose. .  It 
aims  to  be  a  brief  introduction  to  more  adranced -works,  and  to  act  as  a  conctte  aiikl 
truthflal  guide  to  the  dates,  fitcts,  and  biograpliies  which  in  the  aggregate  constitute 
English  History." 

*«*  Is  placed  on  the  List  of  School  Books  of  the  Eduoational  Committee  of  the  Fr^ 
Comeil. 

In  1  voL  fcap.  8vo,  price  3fl*'clo^  lettered. 
rLGEBRA  and  PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY.   By  J,  J^ 

J\.    Young,  late  lE^rofessor  of  Mathematics  in  Belfast  College.  ^ 

**  The  above  forms  the  first  Tolume  of  a  conppendioos  course  of  Mathematto, 
theoretical  and  practical,  by  J.  B.  Young." 

%*  Is  placed  on  the  List  of  School  Books  of  the  Educational  Committee  of  ^£x^ 
Gonaeil. 

In  fcap.  8vo,  price  Is.  Qd.  cloth,  strongly  homid,  ^ 

EOBINSON  CRUSOE.     By. Daniel  Defoe.     A  Olieap 
School  Edition,  in  Large  Type. 

\*  A  Work  of  para  Saxon'English  has  heen  often  required' hjr  CMs- 
flical  Schools  for  translation  into  Latin,  and  through  the  expressed  ^mah 

of  many,  this  ^ticfti  of  '*  BobinaaD  0!niBoe":ha«.heen  prepared. 

•  •  »      -• 

In  royal  24mo,  price  28*  6^*  cloth,  strongly  bound.     '    ^  . 

POPE'S  HOMER'S  ILIAD.    A  New  EcyitiOib,^ith''Ne!(r 
Type,  elegantly  printed.  • «.  *' ''     "■^' 
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OB        Cheap  Editions  of  Standard  and  Popular  Worh. 
Approved  IBdaoational  Works. 

In  royal  24mo,  price  2^.  Qd.  doth,  strongly  bound. 

POPFS  HOMEFS  ODYSSEY.     A  New  Edition,  with 
New  TyP®'  elegantly  printed. 

In  fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Is.  each,  or  printed  on  superior  paper,  and 

strongly  bound,  roan,  Is.  6d. 

SckooU  or  School  Teachers  using  these  Editions  wiU  receive  a  very 

Liberal  Discount. 

MAYOR'S   ENGLISH  SPELLING   BOOK,  with  en- 
tirely New  Cuts  by  John  Gilbert.    New  Type. 

VYSE'S  NEW  SPELLING  BOOK,  with  entirely  New 
Cuts  by  John  Gilbert ;  and  a  New  Set  of  Engravings  of  the  Kings 
and  Queens  of  England.    New  Type. 

FENNING'S  NEW  XJNIYERSAL  SPELLING  BOOK, 
with  entirely  New  Cuts  by  John  Gilbert.    New  Tyjje. 

MARKHAM'S  IMPROVED  SPELLING  BOOK,  with 
Cuts  by  John  Gilbert.     New  Type. 

%•  These  Spelling  Books  are  brought  out  by  the  Publishers  with  a 
confidence  that  nothing  can  surpass  or  equal  them,  and  they  will  be 
found  a  very  desirable  substitute  for  the  very  old  editions  mostly  read 
at  the  counixy  village  schools. 

In  fcap.  8vo,  price  28*  cloth  extra. 

WATTS'S  (Dr.)  SCRIPTURE  HISTORY.  With  » 
Continuation  of  the  Jewish  Affairs  from  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
Time  of  Christ,  represented  in  the  way  of  Question  and  Answerr  A 
revised  Edition,  with  a  Frontispiece  relating  to  the  Camp,  Tabernacle 
ftc.  &o. 

In  royal  24mo,  price  Is.  cloth  extra. 

WATTS'S    SCRIPTURE    HISTORY.     With  a  Con- 
tinuation of  the  Jewish  Affairs  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  'Hm* 
of  Christ,  represented  in  the  way  of  Question  and  Answer. 

%*  The  above  Editions  have  been  carefully  revised,  and  are  worthy 
the  attention  of  any  School  tiiat  makes  use  of  Watts*s  Scripture  History. 
The  price  is  also  very  considerably  less  than  any  other  Edition, 

In  royal  18mo,  price  Is.,  or  in  roan,  Is.  6<i« 

WEBSTER'S  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONABY. 
Edited  and  Kevised  by  Dr.  NuttaU.  With  moi-e  tiian  200J 
Words  Imd  Corraotioiis  not  inserted  in  any  other  SUiUing  Websterl 
BiotimiMy. 


Cheap  Ediiums  of  Standard  and  Popular  Works.        69 
Approved  Sduoational  Works. 

Series  of  Histories  adapted  for  the  use  of  Students  eiflier 
for  Home  or  Public  Instruction. 

In  1  vol.  price  58*  cloih  lettered. 

1.  RUSSELL'S  MODERN  EUROPE  EPITOMIZED. 

OFor  the  Use  of  Students  and  Schools.  Forming  a  complete  Text-Book 
of  Modem  History,  a  perfect  Treasury  of  Facts,  Dates,  and  Important 
iEvents,  the  History  of  Kingdoms  and  States,  and  of  the  Lives  of  Cele- 
brated Characters,  with  an  extensive  Index. 

This  Epitome  ^ill  be  found  invaluable  as  a  Class-book  and  work  of 
general  reference  ;  great  care  and  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  this  volume.  It  is  divided  into  Five  Parts,  each  Part  being 
subdivided  into  Chapters  and  Paragraphs,  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the 
student  and  inquirer. 

All  Candidates  for  Offices  in  her  Majesty's  Civil  Service  are  examined 
in  **  BuBseU*8  Modern  Europe." 

In  1  voL  price  5s*  doth  lettered. 

2.  BONNECHOSE'S  HISTORY  of  FRANCE  from  the 

Invasion  of  the  Franks  under  Clovis  to  the  Accession 'of  Louis  Philippe, 
translated  from  the  Litest  Paris  Edition  by  W.  Robson,  with  an  el- 
tensive  Index. 

'*  This  modern  epitome  of  French  History  is  in  France  passing  through  many 
editions,  and  is  there  considered  the  best  work  extant  of  its  cliftss.  The  Government 
have  it  very  extensively  used  in  all  their  Military  Schools.*' 

"  Is  a  cleverly- written  volume— the  translation  also  being  easy  and  flowing.  There 
is  no  English  Manual  of  French  History  at  once  so  portable  and  authentic  as  this. 
— >6cMinffaii. 

In  1  vol.  price  fis.  cloth  lettered. 

3.  HISTORY    of   CHARLES  the   FIFTH.     By  W. 

BoBEBTSON.  With  an  account  of  the  Emperor's  after  life  after  his  abdi- 
cation. By  W.  H.  Pbescott.  Complete  in  one  volume,  with  an  ex- 
tensive Index.  Preceded  by  an  Introduction  of  th«i  History  of  Europe 
subsequent  to  his  reign. 

**  Numerous  biographers  have  described  the  personal  qualities  and  actions  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  Y. ;  but  it  is  to  Robertson's  History  that  we  must  look  for  the  great 
transacUons  of  his  reign,  the  effects  of  which  were  uniTersal  and  permanent." 

In  1  vol.  price  fis.  cloth  lettered. 

4.  HISTORY  of  BRITISH  INDIA,  from  the  Earliest 

English  Intercourse  to  the  Pjresent  Time.    By  Chablbs  MagFablanx. 

"Eyeiy  young  man,  whether  eoing  to  the  Eaet  or  not,  ought  to  make  hinuMlf 
acquainted  with  the  main  facta  of  Anglo-Indian,  history.  He  ought  to  know  what 
has  been  done  by  men  like  Glive,  Warren  Hastings,  Mountstuart  Elpbinatone,  H«r- 
dinge,  Ac.,  and  the  lone  array  of  distinguished  men  who  have  gained^  or  have  added 
to,  their  illustration  and  glory  in  India."' 


POSTRT   AMD   TRB   BXULKA. 

TiiTiliy  nmi^  (ili^intTy  iniiitnrl  in  mm  tjpn    cbtii,  giltfidgv^  S>*  each.; 
morosco  extra,  Qp.  eftcli ;  morocco  antique,  IQs.  6^* 

EOXJTLEDGJrS  BRITISH  FOETS.  Now  Edited,  with 
Original  Notes  andMeniJiin^birthftBeyi  BobbIt  Abts  Willmott, 
Ajikbw  of  ''Lives-iOf  the  SMied  Poets,"  &c.  IUii8ti»ted  bjr  one.  or 
more  of  the  following  distinguished  Artists : — 

Edward  Oorbould.  I  John  Gilbert. 

Birket  Foster.  |  W.  Haryej,.&c.  &c. 

The  Volumes  average  Five  Himdred  pages  each^  and  contain  a.  Bio- 
gffigj^ioaX  Preface,  :and>Orltical  Notices  of  each  Author,  with  tho 

.>  .     RBV.  B..  A.  WILLMOTT  AS  EDITOR. 

.  f^'IMBivStf  senodiy. a  maa  liviiv  tnm  whom  we  ihoald  reocire  idth  mote  plimyM 
aailjMqAdtBfiaan  editioaof  our  BngUah  poets  than  fttun  Mr.  Willmott.    Hia  pre- 
i^oiu  works  have  all  prepared  us  to  expect  much  from  his  editorship.    And  in 
nothing  are  we  disappointed.    A  more  pleasing  and  satisfaetorf  edHien  of  *  the> 
l^MrflW'io^iVM^  deBketbaa  sore  here  presented  to  us."-~rAft  yoneon^^brmut^ 

**  A  more  genial  writer  than  Bobert  Aris  Willmott,  and  a  more  pleasant  com*. 
panioD,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  amongst  living  waiiiak9n.**—£dinhurgh<fmari»a»m 

Pbospbotus. 

The  Works  of  the  Fbets  wfaoni  tiaae  has-  rendered  classical  will  be 
pulbted  withonxt?/  abridgmept,  and  from  the  purest  teat*  We-  should 
mutUatea  cathedral  as  soon.as  the  "Night  Thoughts,"  &c.  &c.  Of  the. 
gjQfld'of  Gray,  not  a  grain  must  be  dropped ;  and  who  would  lose  one 
note  from  the  harp  of  Collins^  It  is  hoped  that  the  illustration  of  eack 
a>ttthor  will  present  some  features  of  novelty  and  instruction.  A  Bio- 
g^p'bical  P^e£eu;e  will  relate  the  circumstmaces  of  a  life,  and  ^ve  a 
general  view  .of  the  character  and  the  genius.  The  critical  notSces  will' 
baaflDBttMod  tkroug)}.  the  vokimes.;  each  jpoem  of  particular  excellence 
being  legagded  ■  as.- a  .mawfcnrpieoe  in.  a  pietnce  gallery^  and  haTingitSt 
description  appended  to  it.  Gray's  ''Ode  on  Eton"  gains  a-  dooper 
pathos  when  read  by  the  Ug^t.of  the  affecting  incident  that  occasioned 
it,.  Some  exquisite  Works  of  Imagination  await  this  treatment,  and 
prbmifle  io  rewand  it. 

9%e /MANmn^  offe- noi«  •read^r-^ 

FECrs  (BISHOP)  RELIQTTES  OF  ANCIENT 
!t*O^TRT.  A  New  Edition,  with  Introduction  entirely  new* 
ivtitten,  and  many  Notes^  by  Bev.  B.  A.  Willmott,  and  Eight  HIub- 
tmifeions  by  E.  Oorbould. 

Sir  Wiltar«cot9  sa^s*.**  I  ihiifasUew  L  nefor read  a  book  half  so-frequentij,  or  witk 
half  the  enthusiasm,  as  I  did  *  Bishop  Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetrj.^'* 

*'  Percy,  with  a  genius  fervid  and  delicate,  deserved  the  editor  he  has  found  In 
Mr.  Willmott,  who  appreolirtaiiilm'Justly.and  trcdy."-- JfAcmsum. 

"RfTiralrsr  POIBIttCAL  works.     EcTited  by  the  Rev. 

-w'  Bl.  A;.  WiLBKOiz.    Ilidstratodiby  John  Gilbert; 

**mioe:db»4agF  wli«n«Jelftvyj«top|dng  to  stace  «t  a  man,  and  a  ahflBfeaeper*  sMlag 
falaloofe-of  Wondeie;««clalmed, '  Aye,'laddl« !  yon  may  well  look  at  thM  mast  ■  keis 
BokertiBiima,'  admiraHon  has «hown  itself  in  every  shape~the  most  touching— d 
tke  JMrti  gwneimioi  <^unii  Iko  iMmegyte  off  Wordsworth  to  the  Itaettgrof  Witea 
xolUng  himself  on  the  spot  where  Tarn  O'Shantee  waaopsnppiad.'' 


AKJBierSIDE    AND   DYBB'S   POBTIOAIi   WOBKar 
Edited  by  the  Bev.  R.  A.  WcfemoTTi    Wtiij  an  Qrigwffld.  BortndtJt 

*<  We-  now  cIqm  a  vdomA  over  whioh  wt>  biiT«  g(MMi964  with.  pl«Miii«»  which 
appt ars  to  hoy*  been  a  labour  of  love  with  the  editor.  AJkeniUie'  aod.  Djrer  are  m 
deeply  indebted  to  JiCr.  WiUmott  at  that  part  of  tlie  pnbMo.mbo  know  how  toajppitt« 
ciate  poetry,  or  are  willing  to  be  guided  by  those  who  do."— AtheruBum. 

HERBERT'S    POETICAL    AND    EROSB.  WOBKSi 
In  Antiqiw  Type*    With  BiograpiiicM  and  CritioaL  Notioes  bj 
the  R6V.  B.  A.  Willmqtt;  - 

**  M^.  WiUmott  is  havpy  in  hia  tfaein»{-*-we  oan  add»  after  aeaaniag  fak  notes  wiUl 
flflflae  atteoAfeont  thst  he  is  also  happy  in  bis  treatment  of  aa  author  whom  w*  mwl 
eeosider  as  one  of  the  most  iatese^ing  of  poetical  writer8."-*-iiMflus«mi* 

G.RAY,    PARNELL,    WHARTON,    GREEN;    AN» 
CQX4LIN&?  FOUXIC^L^MTOiSKa    Wi^eA  by'tto  B^i  lb  A^ 

"WiLLMOTT.  -  / 

**  This,  is  a  very  pleasing  vohune,  oontftining  khdo  worhs  that,  thpng^.  8iOAU.itt 
sgiaee,  wiU  be  lasting  in  time/'-^Preu. 

pOWPEKS  POETICAL  WORK&    Edited,  with  apiow 
v^    tme  sketch,  of  the.  Poet's  Life  aacL.Geniua,  hy,ib&  Bev.  B.A^ 

WIlAMOITi 

» 

**  Of  the  four  i>oems  which  are  everyfrfaere-  known-  -and  readv '  PavadiSe  Ldst'  wfaur 
hifl^bter. reverenoe ;  the-' Seasons*  stir  tlie- pulse  with  a  wider  rapture;  the-* Night 
Thoufi^ts*  imveil  grander  visions  of  the  soul  and  its  glories ;  but  the  *  Task'  is  fe^t  tp^ 
be  the  chosen,  the  deaiv  theifamiliar  friend."— Stctracf/rom  Pr^qce^  ^ 

Also,  IlNiFOBif  with  the  Above. 

pOFETS  POETICAL  WOBES.     IWCiih  Note&  liy-  Bt^ 

JT     Cabby. 

**^s«litt  asks^  *  Shall  we  shut  op  onrbookt^  and-  seal  np-  our  sensee  to  i^esaeihe, 
dull  spite  and  inordinate  ranity  of  those  who  have  eye^  but  they  see  not,  earsv  but» 
<hey  hear  not,  and  understandlttgS}  but  they^nderstand  not,  and-go  about  aakh)ig« 
whether  Pope  was  a  poet  or  not  I  It  will  never  do.  The  Bape  of  the-  Look  ie  m 
-double-reflpod  essence  olwit  and-fsnoy^  asJho  e^say  on  Criticism  is  of  wit  and  sense. 
TbeBpistiB  of  Bloise  to  AbeUsd^ia-ftiff  a»  a  LpQein4  iti  i9  ^nv  at  a.  pieae  jOt  higl|>' 
wrought  eloquence.' " 

MILTON'S  POETICAL  WOBK&    Cac^oUy  Beviseift 
from  the  1%xt  of  TaoKAS  Ne:s7tqk,  P.P. 

^  Milton  possesses  sublimity  enough  to  command  our  fear,  and  gentleness  enon^ 
to  awaken  our  afTections.  He  untt^.the  Aney  of  S^atopeare  to  the  mi^esty  of 
JEscbylus.  The  humblest  thought,  subjected  to  the  alchemy  of  Milton's  gpio?* 
tjaiwniitmi  tato  seaetMng  jire»Uta8«i4  oostily/*'  / 


THOMSON  AND  BKATTIE'S  POETICAL  WOBKSj; 
including  Gn<B£RT  WSST,  attd  BAMPFYLDK 

«'  Place  the '  Seasons*  hi  any  light,  and  the  poem  appears  ftultless.  The  epUod^M 
•^.delicious,  the  versification  richly  harmpnions,  and  the  sentiments  so-  pure,tikAi 
tbe  reader  cannot  fidl  to  beooow  better  and  wiser  by  Its-penuaL"''^.  C«  J^aU;         ^ 


72        Cheap  JEditions  of  Standard  and  Popular  WorJki, 
Stoutledgre's  PoetSi  price  Ss.  eaoliv  olotb,  gpUt  edges. 

GOLDSMITH,  JOHNSON,  SMOLLETT,  and  SHE^' 
STONE'S  POETICAL  WORKS.     In  One  Volume. 

'*  Can  any  author— can  even  Sir  Walter  Scott — be  compared  with  Goldsmith,  ftf 
the  variety,  bc«uity,  and  power  of  hia  compositions?  You  may  take  and  *cuthiia 
out  in  little  stars,'  so  many  lights  does  he  present  to  the  imagination." — Athenrntm. 

SPENSER'S  FAERIE  QUEENE.     To  which  is  added, 
his  EPITHALAMION.     With  a  Glossary. 

**  The  nobility  of  the  Spensers,"  says  Gibbon,  **  has  been  illustrated  and  enriched 
by  the  trophies  of  Marlborough ;  but  I  charge  them  to  consider  the  *  Fairie  daeeoe' 
as  the  most  precious  Jewel  of  their  coronet.  As  far  as  Spenser's  writings  are  resd, 
he  exerts  the  most  salutary  influence  in  inspiring  a  love  for  the  just,  the  beautifal, 
the  true.  The  grand  procession  of  stately  and  beautiful  forms— the  chivalrous  glov 
—the  stirring  adventures — ^the  noble  sentiments — ^tlie  picturesque  de8cripUon»-4be 
oharming  poetry— all  tend  to  make  the  *  Fairie  Queene*  a  poem  of  unequalled  neb- 
iMiS  and  beau^." 

CHAUCER'S  CANTERBURY  TALES,  <fcc.     From  the 
Text  of  Tybwhitt. 

'  **  Chaucer*s  *  pure  well  of  English  nndeflled,*  as  Spenser  termed  his  *  Canterbury 
Tales,'  formed  a  standard  of  composition  through  the  national  distractions  tbiC 
lidlowed.  Warton  says  Chaucer's  genius  was  like  a  genial  day  in  an  English  wfriag, 
when  a  brilliant  sun  enlivens  the  face  of  nature  with  unusual  warmth  and  lustre." 

KIRKE  WHITE'S  POETICAL  WORKS  AND  BE- 
MAINS.    With  Life  by  SouTHJCT. 

•*  Kirke  White's  poems  have  long  ei^oyed  popularity ;  and  the  feeling  and  melody 
of  his  writings  will  long  retain  its  nold  on  good  tasto.  The  touching  circumstancct 
of  his  history  and  the  attractive  picture  of  his  disposition,  drawn  by  Southev,  will 
ever  charm.  In  this  volume  there  is  an  added  eloquence  in  Mr.  Foster's  beaotiAiI 
lllostrations.*' 

SOUTHEY'S    JOAN    OF    ARC,    MINOR    POEMS^ 
BALLADS,  and  LTBICAL  PIECES. 

•*  Joan  of  Arc,*'  says  Bir.  Haslitt.  **i8  a  work  in  which  the  love  of  liberty  is  inbsM 
like  the  breath  of  spring— mild,  biJmy,  heaven-bom.  And  is  fiill  of  fears  and  virgin 
idghs,  and  yearnings  of  affection  alter  truth  and  good,  gushing  warm  and  crimsoned 
from  the  heart." 

TVRYDENS  POETICAL  WORKS.    Complete  Edition. 

**  The  vendfieation  of  Dryden  is  admirable ;  his  narratives  and  descriptions  •>* 
Itall  of  life.  To  thjs  day  *  Palamon  and  Arcite,*  *  Cymon  and  Iphigenla.* '  Theodore 
and  Honoria,'  are  the  delight  both  of  critics  and  of  school-boys.  Of  lyric  poets  b* 
If  the  most  sublime,  the  most  brilliant  and  spirit-stirring."— Jfacaulay. 

In  1  vol.  price  5b.  cloth  ^t. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT'S  POETICAL  WORKS ;  com- 
prising Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Mannion,  Lady  of  the  Lake^ 
Hokeby,  Bridal  of  Triennain,  Ballads,  Lays,  Lyrical  Pieces,  and  Thfi 
Lord  of  the  Isles.    With  Eight  Illustrations  by  Corbould. 

"This  one-volume  edition  contains  the  'Bridal  of  Triennain,' which  is ooittt'' 
In  most  editions.  It  has  been  thoroughly  collated  with  the  first  isaues  of  Sir  Wiljff 
Bcott's  Poems,  and  many  Notes  added.  It  is  the  best  one-volooie  edition  that  itf 
T^  appeared." 


Cheap  Editions  qf  Standard  and  Popular  Works,        78 
Soutledgre'B  PoetSf  pxioe  Ss.  eaob,  clotb,  irUt  edgreik. 

pHARLES  MACKAY'S  POETICAL  WORKS ;  com- 

^  prising  Ballads  and  Lyrics,  The  Legends  of  the  Isles,  Voices  from 
the  Crowd,  voices  from  the  Mountains.  With  Eight  Illustrations  by 
John  Gilbert. 

*'  We  have  a  genuine  pleasure  iu  once  more  wdcomlng  the  appearance  of  this 
tried  vindicator  of  the  poet's  dignity  and  mission.  Charles  Maclcay  is  one  whose 
works  liave  always  a  purpose,  and  that  an  elevated  one.  His  is  a  name  involuntarily 
assoaated  with  what  is  most  cheering  and  hopeful  in  the  aq>ects  of  human  life  and 
destiny,  and  it  is  one  that  the  present  generation  will  not  willingly  let  die.  EUs 
lyrics  have  heartiness  and  rigour  about  them  which  instinctively  inspirit." — Weekf^ 
Newt. 

Uniform  in  Size  and  Price  -with  '*  Boutledge's  British  Poets." 

LONGFELLOW'S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS, 
including  the  Song  of  HIAWATHA.  With  an  Original  Portrait, 
and  other  Woodcuts,  by  John  Gilbert.  A  New  Edition,  entirely  com- 
posed with  a  new  type. 

*'  So  many  Imperfect  editions  of  Longfellow's  Poems  being  now  sold,  the  abore 
entirely  new  one  has  been  produced.  It  contains  the  whole  of  Longfellow's- poetical 
work»—tMe  poemt  arranged,  at  his  own  request,  in  the  rotation  in  which  they  were 
written,  and  illustrated  by  John  Gilbert;  with  a  portrait,  engraved  from  the  onljp 
likeness  the  poet  ever  sat  for,  and  is  the  only  complete  5s.  edition." 

Uniform  in  Size  and  Price  with  Longfellow's  PoemSi  and 
Boutledge's  British  Poets. 

LONGFELLOW'S  PROSE  WORKS,  comprising  "Hype. 
BION,"  **  Kavanagh,"  and  *  *  Odtbb  Mbb."    With  Eight  Illustra- 
tions by  John  Gilbert. 

*'  Longfellow  has  name  and  fame,  and  he  has  won  himself  luxuriant  and  enduring 
laorels  both  as  a  scholar  and  a  poet."— J/A^iMram. 

In  fcap.  8vo,  price  28.  Qd,  cloth  gilt,  or  Ss.  gilt  edges. 

LONGFELLOW'S  SONG  OF  HIAWATHA.     Lai^ 
type  Edition,  elegantly  printed.    Illustrated  by  John  Gilbert. 

In  fcap.  8vo,  price  Is.  6^*  <^o^  extra. 

LONGFELLOW'S    SONG    OF    HIAWATHA.     The 
cheap  Edition.    The  Tenth  Thousand. 

**  In  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  cadences  of  this  exquisite  comporition,  there  resides 
a  mysterious  power  that  captivates  the  finest  feelings,  and  exhibits  the  tenderest 
aympatiiies  of  the  human  heart.  *  Hiawatha'  will  enhance  and  make  even  greater 
the  name  of  LongfeUow»  who  already  is,  par  excellence,  the  popular  poet  of  our  day." 

In  fcap.  8yo,  price  Is.  fancy  boards,  or  Is.  6d.  cloth  gilt. 

LONGFELLOW'S     EVANGELINE.      Illustrated    hj 
John  Gilbert.    Beautifully  printed  on  superfine  paper. 

This  is  a  yeiy  superior  edition  of  Longfellow's  best  Poem. 
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In  fcap.  8yo,  price  2s*  6<^  cloth  gilt,  or  with  gilt  edges,  S'"* 

33[LOOMFIEIiD'S^  POETICAL  WORKS.  Tnclttding. 
*  '<The  Farmer's  Boy,"  ''Banks  of 'the  Wye,"  "Rural  Tiles," 
'*]ttay  Day  with  the  Muses,"  &c.  With  Pbur  Illnstrations  byBiitet 
Foster. 

«*  BloomfleldfraHiers  the-^v9)ite- clOadi  to  m^ltt  the-  erening  sky,  like  « flock  of 
sheep  witb  the  shepherd."— YFir/7nu»<f. 

**  Bloooofleld  is  the  real  poet  of  mstie  1i!l»,  md  Us  poems  ebonDd  In  those  nstpnA 
beauties  which  no  training  nor- education  can  impart.  Thej  are  the  true  gifts  tl»t 
Genius  bestows  upon  her  sons,  and  sf^re  to  raise  the  lowly  ploughboy  to  a  ierel  with 
the  kings  ai^  heroes  of  the  world.  Nature  was  -hiB  teacher,  and-there  was  poetqr  in 
the  Tery  atmosphere  in  which  be  mored." 

lit  ^eap;  970,  pneo-Si.  6<I*  cloth  g9b^  or  4*.  g^  edgM; 

LHIOH  HJUlSirS  STORIES  IIT  VBESK.    Witii  Twoi 
lUvstisatf  ons/by.  DdwaFd  Ci>Hx>nhL 

ThiB'Tolume  oontains  a  new  Introductiott,  with  the-  entire  revisiovi  <^' 
the  Poems,  and  is  printed  uniform  with  Tennyson's  and  Hood's  Works. 

"'Fix  as  yon  will  IM^  Hunt's  plaoe  as 
%^  peet  hereafter,  where  is  the'  poei 
amotwst  US'  now  who  trite  te  story  more 
Cnaeeralfy ormereefltoetiTely?  Wtio^laee 
not  know,  by  heart  atanotC,  at  least  some 
half-dosen  of  his  'Stories  in  Verse?" 
and  all  that  he  has  written  of  this  kind 


taste^of  the  people.  And  we 
better  wtoh  for-  «the  mlHlen'  ttasa  tM 
each  and  all  should  beoome  posssssedera 
copy,  not  less  for-  their'  own«  ei^fSMBt 
than  for  the  well-earned  pr^t'  and  |ut 
delight  of  the  story-teller's cheerftdase* 
— Examiner, 


are  such  as4hosoaghly  te  ideaoe  the  best 

In  fci^.  8vo,  price.  3^  6d*  cloth  gUt»  or  4^  ^It  .edges. 

WHARRiaOir  AINSWOKTH'S  BAI*LADS; 
*    Bomantic,  Fantastical,  and  Humorous.  UluatisatedwlihBiglbi 
Sngravingp,,  after  designs  by  John  Gilbert. 

**  Our  best  book  of  *  Ballads'  fironi^-oae: 
pen.  We  do  not  oovet  it  merely  from  its 
Tariety,  originality,  and  fuicy,  but  we 
prize  the  vqliMpetas.»>»tudyoti&>ytbmktsl. 
structure  in  all  its  mutations— as  a  kind 
cfspletiiie  gallei7>of  douQqitie«hsmctars 
that  come,  not  'like  shadows,'  nor  **o 


depart,*  bat,,  impress  As  nOnd  with  all 
the  power  and  duration  of  reality.  Thea 
the  minority  of  the  *  Ballads'  are  perfect 
*  Stoiea  in  Terse  *-<-rich,  in  eokmr.  abon- 
dant  in  interest  as  narratives,  and  wealth- 
ladto  inm  in<spite  eO  theU'lii^eOisiS'? 


In  fcap.  Svo,  cloth  gilt»  price  ^.,  or  with  g^t  edges  5s>  6^* 

POEMS  BY'  WILLIAM  ALLINGHAM :  The  Mtaio- 
Masteiv  and  Day  and  Nigh*  Songs.    Twe  SMao. 
y9¥3tt  Nine  Wood  Engnmngs. . 

Seven  dfieigned;l)y  Arthur  Hughes. 
One       ,9        ,«     B.  G.  BosettL 
Om«       y,       „     Jaba  £.  MtUais,  AJELA. 
Engraved  by  the  Brothers  DalzieL 


'*  Bfr.  Aningtasni'is  a nsal  minstnd*    Hto  llcies  aakt  masie  t» 
to  the  ejfe,  as  all  true  melody,  ia  words  wAuld  ^^^'-^Athenmum. 

**  Mr.  Atllng^uun'e  poems  do  not  contaSn  a  line  unworthy  of  b^ag  ranked  i>tth 
the  finest  compositions  of  our  m  in  thoiolasa  to  whieh  they  belong,  and  we  pradick 
that  the  liame  of  the  author  wQl  yet  be  one  of  the  household  worda  In  the  varM» 
classical  and  poe#Qal  UtBiSHluie^"-*^4Ml  Nnfi^, 
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Poetry  and  tbe  Drama. 

In  fcap.  Syo,  cloth,  extra  gilt,  Ss.  6d*>  or  in  gilt  edges  4|B. 

EBNEST     JONESr     THE     BATTLE     DAY,,    &c.. 
Including-— 

Leawood  Hall. 


The  Cost  of  Gloiy. 
The  Peer's  Stoiy. 
Cries  of  the  Nations. 


Plough  and  Loom. 
Echoes  from  Within. 


•*ttltndbl»^Qyrwi  -miOA  bM«>«iiri6d*j  Seotti  would  haT«  99§ikitad9i^'*-^WiBiUer 
SttVMC  Landor  to  the  Author.  , 

**7»Mre>ia(n9»L  pMtry  in  ihto>  veliime«rftn«ies  jnob  m  a  poet  of  Avsady  wopld 
bring  together.    NothlngJastatoeilaiothing.ejMCieratfed^    What  w«  have  sa&d  and.; 
quoted  will  eend  numy  of  our  readers  in  eeaich  of  *  The  Battle  Day."'->7Ae 

Itufcap^  SirOf  price  3s*  6^*  cloth  extra. 

MACKAY'S  (Chakles)  THE  LUMP  OB  GOLD,, audi 
other  Poems. 

''^Sbianeir.  v^bme  by>wClwAea  ]Kac1(d7«eoBtBint,iin~ft4dItfonito  <}ie  'lamp  of 
Gold,'  about  thirty  poems,  some^of  which  have  already  appeared,  but  none  of  whlcH 
can  be  multiplied  too-often.    How  they  sparkle  all  and  each  with  the  sunshine  of' 
gapdJ^rdtopnaitioPt .with  yeamin^ dMiitt'  to  Jeavoi  thei  world  branmr aad.wiser  (    W<e 
should  have  less  furiesla  if  we  poseessodimcre  poets  lilie  <Chai!leS'Maoliay , 

"The  'Lump  of  Gold'  is  exceedingly  simple  in-.lta/ceostimction—BO  direct  and'i 
simple,  indeed,  that  we  lose  no  fraction  of  the  pleasure  derivable  from  beautiful 
imagery  and. a  buoyaot  fancy,,  in.  a  painful  eodeaitour  ta.  trace  the  narrative.    Ita. 
homeliP pa«hi>» ii; ftittl to  ovcvdowhig \  andi tba. hoassbad^virtuea ehiaa- through i| 
like  the  light  of  angel  eyes.*'^  Tftc  CrAtuu 

Infdftip.  8voj  pnce3t>«  6<1*«  <doth'extnL 

UNDER  GREEN  LEAVES.     By  Charles  Mackay, 
Author<Q&^'13lieXump}cf  Gold;"  fto. 

*'  Many  portions  of  Chairiesdiairicajp^  poetcy  have  beoome.  like' .household  idols  (04 
the  people :  hence  the  announcement  of  a  now  work  by  an  old  favourite  will  be 
haUadwilh.t«tkeustisii."--0^tMRr 

In  fcap.  Bvof  price  Is^  in*  fancy  boards. 

ERNEST  JONES'  THE  EMPEROR'S  VIGIL,  and  tlie 
WAVES  and  the  WA-Bl 

"The  wan  has  produced,  no  voraesso  good  as  those  published  under  the  title  of 
<THe  ESmperor^s  Vi{$il,  and  tha /Wlavefl-and  tbc>  War,*  with,  perbapa,.  the  ' single 
esoeytion  of  Mr.  Tezmyaon'anQblaij^finipn-.the  *  Charge  of  the  Light  Brjiga^e/  "-^ 
Guardian. 

la  fcap.  8vo«  pripe  1^  each>.  cloth  limp. 

HABLBS      MA  OKAY'S      POEMS./ 


C 


Songs  for  Music. 
The  Slalan^mdrine.  ' 
Voices  from  the  Crowd. 


Bitllftds  and  Lyrics. 
Legends  of  the  Isles. 
Voices  A^m  tlia  Mountain. 


*'  We  have  a  genuine  pleasure  in  once  more  welcoming  the  appearance  of  this  tried~ 
irindicator  of  the  poet's  dignity  and  mission.    Charles  Mackay  is  one  whose  works 
hava^tlways  &  purpose*  and  that  wn^elovated  onet    His*  is  a  namo  involuntaHtfy^fnBo« 
elated  with  what  is  most  cheering  and  hopeftll  ht  the  aspects  of  human  -life-'  and 
destiny,  and  it  is  one  that  the  present  generation  will  not  willingly  let  die.    His. 
Ivrics  have  heartiness  and  vigour  about  them  which  instinctivelyinspirit."— TTefik/y 


76        Cheap  lEditions  of  Standard  and  Popular  WorJks, 
Poetry  and  the  Drama. 

AMERICAN   POETS.  — COMPLETE  EDITIONS. 

In  royal  24mo,  price  la.  each,  fancy  boards ;  2^,  cloth,  extra  gilt  edges, 
with  Illustrations ;  or  morocco  extra,  5^* 

LOWELL'S    (James  Russell)    POETICAL   WORKS. 
With  a  Memoir. 

**  His  irorkB,  be  they  as  widely  read  as  they  deserve,  should  be  in  eTery  dveUiDg 
of  the  land." — Literary  World. 

*'  His  celebrity  is  daily  increasing.  Mr.Xowell  never  writes  without  thoag^t,  or 
pablisbes  for  the  sake  of  praise  or  profit.**— PAilod^^piUa  Gaxette. 

T  ONGFELLOW'S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Including 
-1-^  his  Translations,  "The  Spanish  STUDENT,"  " The  Sea-sidk  Ain» 
Fibb-bide/'  &o.  &c. 

LONGFELLOW'S  GOLDEN  LEGEND.     With  Notes. 
Reprinted  from  the  latest  American  Edition. 

**  Longfellow's  Works  are  eminently  pictnresqae,  and  are  distinguished  for  nioetj 
of  epithet  and  elaborate  scholarly  flnisli.  He  has  feeling,  a  rich  imaglnaUon,  and  • 
eolUvated  taste.**— 12.  W,  GristooU. 

WHITTIER'S  POETICAL  WORKS.     Keprinted  from 
the  latest  American  Edition. 

**  His  productions  are  all  difUnguidied  for  maxUy  Tlgour  of  thought  and  Itn" 
l^uage.'*— ii.  W,  GristpoltL 

SIGOURNEyS  POETICAL  WORKS.      With  Intro- 
ductory  Pre&ce  by  F.  W.  N.  Batlet. 

*'  Her  writings  have  endeared  her  name  to  the  loTors  of  virtue  and  of  song  everj* 
where ;  as  a  writer  of  verse  she  has  high  moral  aims ;  and  though  this  circumstance 
with  ordinary  talent,  might  entitle  her  to  consideration,  she  can  add  the  effectual 
cUdm  of  literary  excellence.  The  poetry  is  characterised  by  ease,  tendemesB,  • 
chastened  fancy,  and  a  delicate  susceptibility  of  wliatever  is  beautiful  in  nature  or 
charming  in  truth."— Chambers, 

WILLIS'S  POETICAL  WORKS.     Reprinted  from  the 
last  revised  American  Edition^  in  which  the  author  has  embo^ed 
oems  never  before  published. 

**  The  poetry  of  BIr.  Willis  is  distinguished  for  exquisite  finish  and  melody ;  bit 
language  is  pure,  varied,  and  rich;  his  imaf^inalion  brilliant:  and  his  wit  of  tk* 
finest  description.'*— £.  W.  Griswold, 

BRYANT'S   POETICAL   WORKS.     With    life   by 
Gbiswold,  and  Preface  by  F.  W.  N.  Batlet,  Esq. 

HOLMES'S  POETICAL  WORKS.     With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  A.  B.  SooBLB,  Esq. 

**  Holmes  Is  the  Thomas  Hood  of  America.  His  poetry  is  an  mmcemtkit/^  ^ 
humow  and  good  noMifv." 


Cheap  Editiont  of  Standard  and  Popular  Works,        77 

IPoetrjr  and  tl&e  Drama- 

Vnifona  with  tl&e  Amaiieaii  PoetSv  in  8iae»  P^ee, 

and  Blndingr. 

CAMPBELL'S    PLEASURES  OF  HOPE,  Gertrude 
OF  Wtoming,  and  Miscellaneous  Poems;   to  which  are  addeH, 
COLLINS'S  and  GRAVY'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

**  Had  Gray  writteri  nothing  but  his  Elegy,  liigh  as  he  stands,  I  am  not  sure  that 
be  would  not  stand  higker^it  is  the  oomer-stone  of  his  glory.**— Lord  Btfron, 


J, 


E.  CARPENTER'S  SONGS  AND  BALLADS.     A 

New  Edition,  revised,  with  additions. 


T  ONGFELLOWS  HYPERION  AND  KA.VANAGH. 

**  These  beautiful  creations  of  a  poet*s  mind.**— £<f/n&»r|rA  Guardian. 

j  ONGFELLOWS  OUTRE   MER;   or,    A  Pilgrimage 

-LJ  beyond  the  Seas.     With  Essays. 

%*  The  popularity  of  Longfellow  in  England  is  all  but  universal.  Of 
his  Poems  no  less  than  40,000  copies  have  been  circulated  within  the 
last  three  years. 

POE  AND    DANA'S    POETICAL  WORKS.      With 
Four  Illustrations  by  Godwin. 

**  Of  Poe's  poems,  *  The  Raven'  stands  unquestionably  in  the  first «place,  and  is 
also  the  best  poem  yet  produced  in  America — if,  indeed,  it  be  not  one  of  the  most 
notable,  in  proportion  to  its  length,  to  be  found  in  any  literature.  There  Is  no 
grander  phrase  in  Ifilton  than  this— 

*  Hell,  rising  firom  a  thousand  thrones,  sliall  do  it  rererence  I* 
which  concludes  *  The  City  of  the  Sea.' 

In  4  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  price  IQs.  doth,  emblematically  gilt. 

SHAKSPEARE'S    DRAMATIC    WORKS.     A    New 
Edition,  with  Notes  and  Life.    Printed  in  a  New  Type,  fiom  the 
Text  of  Johnson,  Stbbvens,  and  Rebd.     Edited  by  W.  Hazlitt. 

The  same  Edition,  bound  in  calf,  marbled  edges,  price  21s. 

The  same  Edition,  half-calf  extra,  price  188> 

'*  This  edition  has  our  hearty  approval ;  its  cheapness  is  not  to  be  excelled ;  and  the 
binding,  printing,  and  paper,  are  unexceptionable.  In  these  days  of  reprhits,  this 
SbakBpeare  is  behind  no  book  yet  offered  to  the  public."— JlfomAi^  Herald, 

In  1  vol.  fcap.  8vo,  price  2^.  Q^.  doth  gilt. 

SHAKSPEARE'S  DOUBTFUL  PLAYS  and  POEMS. 
Printed  uniform  with  his  Dramatic  Works  (to  which  it  forms  a 
Sapplemental  Volume). 

<*  The  Doubtful  Flays  of  Shakspeare  are  printed  uniform  with  Hazlitt's  edition  of 
his  undoubted  works,  because  the  mere  fkct  of  their  having  been  repeatedly  printed 
as  his  prtiductions  entitles  them  to  popular  perpetuation,  and  because  there  is  a  fUr 
presumption  that,  in  greater  or  less  pn>p<NrtU>n,  teveral  of  them  at  least  aotuaUj 
'  through  his  hands." 


Poetry  and  the  Drama. 

^In'S  v6ls/demy  Syo^.price-JBSS^*  clolh  extra. 

Shakspekj:    (knight?s   national   picto- 
KIAL) ;  including  Studies  and  BiiQgK«pl|y.    UlHBteaied  with  loan 
'  than  700  Wood  Engraviiigs. 

NoTicc— **  This  book  not  boiav  stereotypodfiottly  a  ttnltod  mm^erof  ooptM  am 
be  made  up.  It  indwles  the  Notes  and  olheraaatters  of  the  fli|^t  TOlnmes  mf  the 
,  original  Pictorial  Edition  (now  a  long  time  oat  of  print),  thoroughly  revised.  The 
text  of  the  plays  is  beautifully  printed,  in  a  dear  and  new  type,  extending  aorosathe 
page, and  the:  illustrations  are  from 'the  original* woodcuts;  and  it  is  hoped  Ihat 
the  extraordinary  cheapness  of  tibls  edition  will  be  the  means  of  its  finding  a  plaoa  in 
the  home  library  of  many  lovers  of  the  great  Poet  of  our  country." 

'*  We  have  before  said,  that -this  was  one  of  the  test  edltloas  of  the  works  of  the 

■  Immortal  dramatist  ever  published,  ^le  site  is  convenient,  the  type  and  paper  are 
of  the  best,  the  illustrations,  though  not  proftue,  are  excellent,  and  the  illustrattve 
notes,  it  is  suiHcient  to  say^are  by  Mr.  Charles  Snight.  Withal  it  is  surprisingly 
chetkp."— Leeds  Time*.  \ 

**  Amongst  the  numerous  works  which  have  emanated  from  Hr.  Knight's  unm, 
few,  if  any,  stand  higher  than  tUs  publieation.">«^i;y»RmM  MenU, 

**  In  this  beautiful  edition  of  the  works  of  Uie  great  dramatist,  we  have  not  mezMly 
a  combination  of  typographical  excellence  and  critical  accuracy,  but  we  have  also 

■  another  quality  very  strildogly  obslaas,  and  that  is  lingular  eiieepness.**-*TWiBrt«rg 
County  Mirror » 

In  1  ToL  demy  8vo,  price  Qs.  6<1-  cloth  gilt. 

qHAKSPEAEFS  DRAMATIC   "WORKS,    with  life 

O    and  Glossarial  Notes.     Printed  in  hV|Re  IVpe^  on  superior  Fk^er. 
JoBKSON,  Stxevxns,  and  Bjeed's  Text,     with  Steei  Frontispiece. 

The  same  Edition,  half  morocco,  m&ribled  e(]|ges,  9b. 

In  6  vols,  crown  Svo,  price  2l8*  cloth  extra ;  or  the  6  vols,  in  8, 

price.  i9s. .  €M«  clvth  eoctea. 

SHAKSPERE  (KNIGKFS  COMPANION);  IndiidiBg 
Life  and  Studies.   With  many  lUuBtwtioBS. 

**  This  edition  is  produced  from  the  desire  that  has  often  been  expreend  oC 
having  near  at  hand  a  Portable  Shakspeare,  containing  all  needful  oooimeatenr  ^ 
the  assistance  of  the  student  and  the  traveler,  and  to  be  completed  in  a  few  volame^ 
without  using  a  small  type,  or  wUhout  doable  oofaanns.  '  By  a  peculiar  and  novel 
arrangement  of  the  text  and  annotations  this  is  effected.  In  Uie  marginal  oeaae  art 
compressed  all  the  foot  notes  of  the  pretious  editions,  and  the  substance,  with  W7 
'  slight  abridgment,  of  all  the  illustrations.  The  commentary  is  presented  to  tte 
reaiiler  tn  the  exact  place  where  the  information  is  required ;  and  to  the  stadeot,  lbs 
traveller,  and  all  who  may  desbre  to  possess  the  Flays  of  our  great  Poet  and  Geoi- 
^anion  ever  at  hand,  this  editlan,  ft  is  eaepeoted,'  will  be  peooliariy  valuable.'' 

In  royal  Svo,  prioQ  lOs*  Akoth  gilt. 

POPFS  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS ;  including 
His  Translations.     Edited  by  H.  P.  Cabt,  M.  A.    With  a  ~ 
phioal  Kotice  4>f  the  Author.     The  only  complete  1  toL-  edition. 

*'.Pope*s  works,  however  often  perused,  afford  fresh  deUg^«n4  <nsy  be 
as  one  of  the  books  best  adapted  to  excite  a  love  of  literature.**'—  Wartom. 


Poetry  and  the  Orama. 

In  .2  <<rols.  'cM^hi  8vo,.jp»ioeI|28.'Qlot]i  extra. 

iCHERIDAt^    KNOWLES'S     BiRAMATie    WORKS. 

O    Elegantly  prmted>  with  Steel  Portrait.     Comprismg — 


Cains  Omocfaus. 
"Virginiiit!. 
WinCim  TeU. 
Alfred  the  Great. 
Httnchback. 
the  Wife. 


"I/ore. 

John  of  Procida. 

Old  Maids. 

The  Kose  of  ArragOD^ 

and 
The  Secretary. 


Beggar  6f  Bethnal 

Green. 
The  Daughter. 
XiOTe  Chase. 
Woman's  W^t. 
Maid  of  Mariendorpt. 

'*  The  poimlaiity'of  ^vrldBn'Knowles^  dramatic  works  has  litducied  the  pMMiit 
pnblisbers  to  issue  an  elegant,  and  at  the  same  time  an  exti*emely  cheap,  edition  t^f 
the  poet.  This  edition  is  now  before  the  pablic,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that 
it  will  be  speedily  ekhaasted  by  the  d«sire  to  possess  it.  Siieridan  Knowles  is,  In 
fact,  the  most  successful  dramatist  of  the  present  day ;  and  his  plays  ha\e  been,  and 
SUU  form,  the  delight  of  thoasftnds.  Hitherto,  howeter,  these  plays  have  only  been 
obtainable  in  a  detached  form— several  of  them  indeed  have  been  some  time  out'*of 
print ;— the  student  of  art  dramatic  had  therefore  no  means  of  eemparlng  the  advance 
«f  the  poei  at  the  several  epochs  of  bis  poetieal  career.  Consequently  the  publiea- 
tion  of  the  whole  in  a  compact,  cheap,  and  elegant  form,  is  a  boon  which  cannot  be 
too  highly  appreciated  by  the  public.  The  plays  oomprise  sixteen  in  all— eight  1a 
each  volume — and  the  collection  commences  wiUi  *  Caius  Gracchus,*  written  in  t8a8» 
•and  ends  with  the  last  production  of  Uie  author,  *  The  Secretairy.'  There  is  there- 
.  Ibre  a  large  omss  of  reading  in- these  volumes.  The  type*  however,  is  so  clear,  anul 
the  pi4>eF  so  good,  that  perasal  Is  an  additional  pleasure ;  and,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  work  can  be  reoommended  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise  to  the  pubUo'.** 
.^..Ohttrtert  Deo.  9, 1855. 


&BXsZGZOVS    PVBIsZCATZONS. 

In  1  vol.  fcap.  Svpy,  price  js.  Q^  cloth  lettered. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  the  WRITINGS  op  TENELOBT. 
With  a  Memoir  of  his  Life.  By  Mrs.  Follen.  A  New  Edition, 
•containing  Letters  addressed  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  now  first  pub- 
dished.  « 

**  These  writings  of  Feneton,  so  Ml  of  iBstruetlon  and  gentte  iwlNfke,  of  the  task 
Merest  love  to  man  and  the  holiest  love  to  Ood,  should  be  aecesstble'  to  all  who  osn 
."veid  the  English  Itinguige." 

In  fcap.  Syo,  price  Is.  6^*  cloth  lettered. 

JNFIDELITY:  its  Cause  and  Cure.     By  Dr.  Nelson. 

**  Tfavanthor  of  thie  ttrlkiag  work  (nearly  lOO/WO copies  have  been  eiroalated)  wa 
tnninetlt  as  tn  intelligent liMdel  phyaician.'and  then  as anable^miaister  of  Chiilt* 
It  has  been  well  said  of  thi^werk.  that,  'after  all  «be  learnpdy  ek>«uMt,  awl  ar|^« 
mentative  treatises  which  have  been  published  on  different  branches  of  the  Christiaii 
•wfitfeaces,  something  was  stHl  needed  to  eoodte  enriosit7,-awakea  attention,  and 
Mfttnidate  inquiry;  somethingthat  would  present  striklagfaotstO'Snrest  theattentieii 
^f  the  tndiflRsrent  and  the  ■  sceptieal.*  Vaets  drawn  frvok  history,  saianee,  -and  obse»- 
Jvatton,  are  here  plaeed  in  a  strong  and  often^stavtling  light ;  -aad  there  4s  an  earaesl- 
teds,  a  peTflonallty;  a  warm  lifcblood  of  reality  ruaaing  ihroiigh  ttaewhsle,  wkiab 
must  strike  e««iKOtteop  veadlBC  tt." 


M        Cheap  EHHonM  of  Standard  and  Popular  Worhs, 


Aellgrtoiui  Publloatlonft. 

In  1  Tol.  price  48*  6<1*  cloth  lettered. 

CALMErS  BIBLICAL  DICTIONARY.  Abridged, 
Modernized,  and  re-Edited,  according  to  the  most  recent  Biblical 
Researches,  by  the  Key.  T.  A.  Bucklet,  M.A.  The  volume  contains 
upwards  of  700  pages,  and  is  printed  in  a  new,  beautiful,  and  clear  Type. 

"The  present  work  is  not  designed  to  compete  with  the  many  learned  and  voln* 
mlnoas  cyolopiBdias,  and  other  books  of  reference,  already  in  circulation,  but  simply 
to  place  in  the  bands  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  some  sounder  and  more  exten- 
sive information  than  the  cheap  biblical  dictionaries  hitherto  published  could 
furnish.  The  advantage  of  making  an  established  book  the  groundwork  of  such  a 
publication,  at  the  same  time  modernizing  its  whole  character,  is  too  obvious  to  need 
discussion." 

In  1  vol.  price  4s*  6d.  cloth  lettered. 

LIFE  OF  CHRIST,  OUR  GREAT  EXEMPLAR.  By 
Jebehy  Tatlob.  Being  the  History  of  the  Life  and  Death  of 
Our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Revised  and  Edited,  with  a  Life  of  the 
Author,  by  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Buoklet,  M.A.  With  a  Portrait 
750  pages. 

**  I  am  acquainted  with  no  work  of  Taylor's  (I  may  say  with  no  work  of  any  other 
author)  in  which  more  practical  wisdom  may  be  found,  a  greater  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  and  a  more  dexterous  application,  not  only  of  the  solemn  truths  of 
Christianity,  but  of  even  the  least  important  circumstances  related  in  the  Life  of  Otu' 
Saviour,  in  the  development  of  sound  principles  of  action,  and  to  the  correction  and 
guidance  of  our  daily  conduct." — Extract  from  Life  by  Bishop  Heber, 

**  When  the  name  of  Jeremy  Taylor  is  no  longer  remembered  with  reverence, 
genius  will  become  a  mockery,  and  virtue  an  empty  shade."— ^ax&'M. 


In  square  8vo,  price  5b*  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

PICTORIAL   LIFE   OF   OUR  SAVIOUR.     By   Dr. 
KiTTO.     With  260  Illustrations. 

'*  To  meet  the  demand  which  is  happily  increasing  for  8ub|ccts  connected  with 
Sacred  History,  this  work  of  sterling  value  has  been  produced  by  one  of  oar  most 
learned  students  of  Bible  Literature.  The  '  Life  of  our  Saviour'  is  drawn  ficom  a 
«k»e  examination  and  oomparison  of  the  Four  Gospels,  and  elucidated  by  aa  ac- 
curate and  extensive  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Kitto,  of  all  those  habits  and 
customs  of  the  East  which  are  so  necessary  to  be  understood  in  order  fully  to 
comprehend  the  Scripture  narrative.  It  is  illustrated  with  a  large  number  of 
beauUAil  engravings,  copied  by  our  first  artists  from  the  most  celebrated  prodaetlons 
of  antiquity." 

In  1  vol.  fcap.  8vo,  price  20*  cloth  lettered ;  or  2a.  Qd,  doth,  g^t  edges. 

FAMILY  PICTURES  FROM  THE  BIBLK     Edited 
by  Dr.  Cummiho.    With  an  Introduction. 

<•  This  work  Is  a  gallery  of  portraits  of  Scripture  Famllies-^a  studto  fUU  of  groupt 
and  models— worthy  of  our  study,  because  they  are  easts  from  perfect  originals; 
where  flaws  and  defects  exist  in  any  fkmily,  they  are  cleariy  marked  for  our  avuid- 
ance ;  where  exoellen^  and  beauty  are,  these  are  presented  clear  and  voluminous; 
and,  at  tlie  same  time,  the  elements  that  compose  and  generate  them  are  iwttcated 
with  unmistakeaUa  preoialoo.*'— £r/rac</r0m  Dr»  Cmmmint^9  Fr^aee, 


Cheap  EditioTis  of  Standard  and  Popular  Works. 


aeUgrioas  Fablioattons. 

In  1  to\.  fcap.  8to,  price  28*  cloth  lettered ;  or  2b.  6^.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

CHEEVEKS    (Dr.)    MEMORIALS  OF    THE    LIFE 
AND  TRIALS  OF  A  YOUTHFUL  CHRISTIAN  in  pureuit 
of  Health,  as  developed  in  the  Biography  of  Nathaniel  Cheeveb. 

'*  The  subject  of  this  memoir  died  at  sea  while  in  pursuit  of  health.  There  is  a 
raluable  account  of  a  medical  examination  at  Cuba,  but  the  booic  is  mainly  occupied 
with  religious  journals  and  experiences.  The  well-known  names  of  the  editors 
certify  and  distinguish  its  claims  upon  the  community." — Literary  World. 

In  1  vol.  medium  8vo,  price  6s>  cloth  lettered. 

KITTO'S  (Dr.)  bible  HISTORY  OF  THE  HOLY 
LAND.  Bein^  an  Account  of  the  Physical  Geography,  Natural 
History,  Arts  and  Antiquities  of  the  Holy  Land.  With  Maps  and 
numerous  Illustrations. 

**  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  fUmlsh  a  trustworthy  analysis  of  the  interesting 
results  of  Eastern  travel.  The  facilities  of  modem  communication  have  wonderfully 
increased  our  desire  to  learp  more  of  these  lands,  which  possess  the  deepest  interest 
for  aU  Christian  readers." 

In  royal  32mo,  price  Is.  each,  cloth  extra. 

BUNYAI^S    PILGRIM'S    PROGRESS.     The    Three 
Parts.     With  Explanatory  Notes  by  the  Rev.  J.  Newton,  DE. 
Bbadeord^  Db.  Hawkeb,  and  others.     Printed  with  a  New  Ty^* 

The    same    Edition,    fancy   boards,    IQd. 


In  crown  8vo,  price  ^.  6^*  doth  gilt, 

BTTNYAISrS   PILGRIM'S   PROGRESS.     With  Kotes 
by  George  Offeb,  aud  Illustrations  by  John  Gilbert. 


*'  This  new  edition  is  well  printed,  in  a 
large  type,  illustrated  with  large  wood 
engravings  by  .Tohn  Gilbert,  and  nume- 
rous smaller  ones,  from  authentic  sketches 
made  expressly  for  this  work.  Venera- 
tion for  tlie  memory  of  Bunyan  has  also 
stimulated  the  K(litor*s  most  anxious 
car«  to  inalco  ih'xa  edition  a  fac-simile  of 


what  the  author  himself  published.  Most 
of  the  Notes  are  extracted  from  his  other 
works,  and  throw  a  liglit  upon  those  few 
passages  which  have  proved  difficult  to 
many  persons.  This  volume  also  contains 
the  only  list  of  Bunyan's  Works  arranged 
in  chronological  order  as  they  were  pub- 
lished." 


In  royal  32nio,  price  Is.  cloth  lettered. 

BOGATZSKY'S  GOLDEN   TREASURY    FOR  THE 
CHILDREN    OF   GOD.      Eeprinted    from  the  best  translated 
edition.     In  a  New  Type. 

The  same  Edition,  fancy  boards,  9^* 

**  In  these  editions  due  regard  has  been  observed  to  give  the  largest  type  thatoould 
possibly  be  used,  and  make  the  books  much  superior  to  any  others  of  the  same  8ts« 
that  have  bee(i  previously  published." 

O 


82        Cheap  EdUiont  of  Standard  and  Topular  Works. 
ReligiooB  Pablloatlons. 

In  18  vols.  sapeaF-TOjal  16mo,  pticd  £2  7^  6<^*  cloth  extim. 

BARNES'  (The  Bev.  Albebt)  COMPLETE  COMMEN- 
TAKY  on  the  OLD  and  NEW  TESTAMENT  (as  farag  published). 
With  Notes,  Explanatory  and  Practical,  desijifned  for  the  Heads  of  Fami- 
lies, Students,  Bible  Classes,  and  Sunday  Schools.  Edited  and  carefully 
Bevised  by  the  Bev.  John  Ccmmikg,  D.D.,  Minister  of  the  ScotdK 
Churchy  Crown  Court,  London. 

Or  any  of  CuHMiNa*8  EDrriON  of  Barnes*  Notes  may  be  had 
in  Single  Vols.,  as  follows,  viz.  : 

The  Notes  on  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  1  vol.       ,£026 

. ,  Luke  and  John,  1  voL       ,        .926 

Acts,  of  the  Apostles,  1  vol.       •        .        .026 

— — —  Bomans,  1  vol.         .        .        .         .        .020 

First  Corinthians,  1  vol 0     2    0 

Second  Corinthians  and  Galatians,  1  vol.    .026 

Epheaians,  Fhilippiaus,  and  Colossians       .020 

. . Thessahmians}  "^nmothy,  Titus,  &o.  1  vol.  .020 

Hebrews,  1  vol 0    2    0 

James,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude,  1  vol.        .036 

Bbfblateons 0    4    6 

— r Book  of  Isaiah,  3  vols,  without  abridgment    0     7    6 

■        Book  of  Job,  in  2  vols.      .         .        .        .050 

Book  of  Daniel,  2  vols 0    7    0 


Or  the  same  is  issited  in  DovJble  Vols.,  as  foLXows,  viz, : 

The  Four  Gospels,                       in  1  vol.  containing  900  pages  0  4  0 

Acts  and  Eomans,                       in  1  vol.         „          736    „  0  4  0 

Corinthians  and.C^alatians,         in  1  vol.        ,,         786    „  0  4  0 

Ephesians  to  Philemon,             in  1  voL        ,,         626    ,,  0  3  6 

Hebrews  and  General  Epistles,  in  1  vol.         „         788    „  0  5  0 

The  Bevelations,                     in  1  vol.        ,,         512    „  0  4  6 

The  Book  of  Isaiah,                    in  3  vols.       „       1220    „  0  7  6 

The  Book  of  Job;                        in  1  vol.         „         788     „  0  4  6 

The  Book  of  Daniel,                    in  1  vol.         „         568    „  0  6  6 
Ob  the  Complete  Commentabt  in  Dodblb  Volumes      .236 

\*  Babnes*  Notes,.  Dr.  Cumming's  Edition,  is  also  kept  in  Stock, 
bound  in  half- calf  or  calf  extra^  at  the  additional  cost  of  the  biudin^. 

In  ordering  any  of  the  above,  it  is  particularly  necessaiy  to  specify 
"Dr.  Cdmming's  Editiqn." 

In  1  vol.  price  2s*  6<^«  cloth  lettered. 

BARNES'  (Albekt)  PRACTICAL   SERMONS'.      De- 
signed  for  Congregations  and  Families.     Copyright  volume.     Pub- 
lished uniform  with  Ba&kss'  Commentabt.     (Single  Volumes.) 

**  The.  discourses  in  this  Tolume  are  wholly  priustical.  They  were  intended  to  b« 
such  as  would  be  adapted  to  impress  on  the  mind  the  importance  and  neceflrflf  «f 
personal  religion,  and  it  is  hoped  good  may  be  donevby  their  perutaL" 


Cheap  Editions  rf  Standard  and  Popular  Works,        83 

XteUgrions  Pablloatlons. 

In  fcap^  8yo,  price  Is.  cloth  extra* 

THE  FAMILY  LITURGY.  Compiled  from  the  BiWe, 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  other  sources ;  and  so  arr&ged 
as  to  promote  United  Family  Worship  ;  with  Prayers  and  Tbanksgiv* 
ings  for  Special  Ooeasions.  By  Edwasd  Cabb,  LL.D.y  St.  Helen's, 
Lancashire. 

**  This  is  a  rery  nioelj  printed  volomev  in  large  %n%^  sad  a  de^doratam  loDg 
wanted  for  private  use  in  families." 

la  fcap;  8vo,  price  Is.  0d.  doth  lettei'ed. 

BXJNYAITS   PILGRIM'S   PROGRESS.    With    Notes 
by  Mason.    Answiy  printed  ISdiAion,  with  Blostrations. 

In  fcap.  8vo,  price  2s.  cloth  lettered. 

HAWKER'S  (Dr.)  MORNING  PORTION.    The  Poor 
Man's  Morning  Portion,  being  a  Selection  of  a  Verse  of  Scriptan^ 
with  Short  Obsenrationa  for  eyezy  JDay  in  the  Year.    A  New  Edition. 

In  fcap.  8vo,  price  2**  cloth  lettered. 

HAWKJER'S  (Dr.)  EVENING  PORTION.    The  Poor 
Man's  Evening  Portion,  being  a  Selection  of  a  Vene  of  Seriptoi^, 
with  Short  Observations  for  every  Day  in  the  Year.    A  New  Edition. 

In  I  vol.  fcap.  Zyfo,  price  S^*  6<^  cloth  lettered. 

HAWKER'S    (Dr.)   DAILY    PORTION.     Being  the 
above  two  works  bound  together. 

In  1  voL  price  2>-  doth  gilt. 

LAWS  SERIOUS  CALL.    With  an  Advertisement  by 
Abohdkacoit  AiiLmri 

•*  Perliapa  no  book  more  riaibly  and  forcibly  iUnstrates  the  foil  j  of  worldUneas  aad 
the  contrivances  of  self-deceit.  In reacHng  the  chapter  on  'Making  a  Wise  Religfcms 
Use  of  our  Eftates,'  who  can  eeeape  the  coneiusitm,  that  he  who  does  not  spend  his 
money  in  doing  good  to  others,  must  spend  it  to  the  hurt  of  himself?  acting  like  one 
who  should  refuse  to  give  that  which  would  prove  a  cordial  to  a  sick  friend,  though 
he  oould  not  drtnk  it  himself  without  Inflaming  bis  blood."-~.4rcMaaeo«  Allen, 


H 


In  fcap.  8vo,  price  2s>  6d.  doth  lettered. 

ILL'S  (ROWLAND)  VILLAGE  DIALOGUES.    An 

entire  New  Edition.    Four  Parte.    In  One  Volume. 


In  fcap.  8vo,  price  2b*  cloth  lettered. 

ELIJAH  THE  TISHBITR     l^mndated  from  the  Ger- 
man of  Dr.  F.  W.  KBaMVAOHSB.    A  New  Edition,  with  Portrait 
of  the  Author. 

q2 


84        Ch^ap  Sdittons  of  Standard  and  Popular  Works, 
aellgrlons  Pabllcatlons. 

In  fcap.  8vo.  price  2s.  cloth  lettered. 

WATTS'  (Dr.)  WORLD  TO  COME ;  OR,  THE  JOTS 
AND  SORROWS  OF  DEPARTED  SOULS  AT  DEATH, 
AND  THE  GLORY  OR  TERROR  OP  THE  RESURRECTION. 
With  an  Easay  towards  the  Ptoof  of  a  Separate  State  of  Souk  aftei 
Death. 

In  fcap.  Svo,  price  S^*  cloth  lettered. 

R ©MAINE'S  LIFE,  WALK,   AND   TRIUMPH  OP 
FAITH.     A  New  Edition,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  and  a 
Preface  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Owbn.  Minister  of  St.  John's,  Bedford-row. 

In  fcap.  8vo,  price  28*  cloth  lettered. 

BOGATZSKY'S  GOLDEN  TREASURY  FOR  THE 
CHILDREN  OF  GOD;  consisting  of  Devotional  and  Practical 
'  Observations  for  every  Day  in  the  Year.  A  New  Edition,  printed  in 
Lai^ge  Type. 

In  fcap.  8vo,'  price  2s*  cloth  lettered. 

TENKS'  PRAYERS  AND  OFFICES  OF  DEVOTION 

O     FOR  FAMILIES  AND  FOR  PARTICULAR  PERSONS  ON 
MOST    OCCASIONS.      A  New  Edition.      By  the  Rev.    Chabixs 
.  SiMEOK.    With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes. 

In  fcap.  8vo,  price  2s*  cloth  lettered. 

DODDRIDGFS  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  RELI- 
GION IN  THE  SOUL.    A  New  Edition.    Printed  in  a  Laige 
Type  on  Good  Paper. 

**  Is  a  body  of  practical  divinity  and  Christian  experience,  that  has  never  been 
surpassed  by  any  work  of  the  same  nature." — Cleveland. 

**  And  first,  as  a  universal  storehouse,  I  recommend  *  Doddridge's  Lectures*  as 
necessary  in  the  conduct  of  Uieolo^ical  pursuits."— jSisAop  qf  Dtwham's  CMarge, 

In  square  16mo,  price  Is.  with  cloth  cover. 

THE    HUMILIATION    AND    EXALTATION    OF 
OUR  HEDEEMEB.      In  Thu-ty-two  Prints  zepresenting  the 
original  wood-blocks  of  Albert  Durer. 

"  I  hope  that  an  impression  of  the  thirty-two  wood-blocks  of  Albert  Barer,  at  the 
cost  of  one  sliilling,  may  bring  thousands  under  the  influence  of  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  his  time— the  friend  of  Erasmus  and  Melancthon  speaking  to  us  acrooa  three 
centuries  through  the  universal  language  of  his  art." 

In  crown  8vo,  price  Ss.  cloth  extra. 

pRTJDENS  CONCORDANCE.    Edited  by  Prof.  Eadik 

*  -  In  Imperial  8vo^  price  128.  doth  extra. 

CRUDENS  CONCORDANCE.    Complete  Edition.    By 
ToUNaiCAN. 


Chea;p  ^Editions  of  Standard  and  I*opuTar  Woriss*        85 
Rellgrlous  Publications. 

In  royal  32mO;  price  2d-  with  sewed  wrapper. 

HOW  TO  DO  GOOD;    OR,  THE  HISTOKT  OP  A 
SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

**  An  elegantly  printed,  and  excellent  little  book  for  general  oircolation.'' 

H7MN  BOOKS  FOB  TINI7BBSAL  CIBCTJLATIOK. 

\*  A  liberal  allowance  is  made  to  all  Ministers  using  100  copies  and 

upwards  at  one  time. 

THE  Publishers  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  all  Ministers 
and  Sunday  School  Teachers  to  the  under-mentioned  list  of  their 
cheap  Hymn  Books.  They  have  been  expressly  published  at  a 
fractional  profit,  in  order  to  obtain  a  universal  circulation. 

In  royal  S2mo,  with  CGvers,  Id. ;  or  in  cloth  limp,  2d.  each. 

1.  ABOHDEACON     ALLEN'S     PENNY     HYMN 
BOOK. 

2.  ARCHDEACON    ALLEN'S    CHURCH    HYMN 

BOOK. 

3.  GRAHAM'S  (Rev.   J.)    CHILDREN'S  SCHOOL 

HYMN  BOOK. 

Price  Three  Halfpence,  sewed;  or  in  cloth,  Five  Halfpence. 

4.  ARCHDEACON    ALLEN'S    CHURCH    HYMN 

BOOK,  with  the  Metrical  FsaJms  for  Congregational  Use. 

In  the  space  of  two  years,  more  than  half  a  million  of  the  above  have 
been  disposed  of^  spreading  far  and  wide  a  imiversal  psidmody. 

HABLAND'S  (Rev.  E.)  CHURCH  PSALTER  AND  HYMNAL. 

In  royal  24mo,  price  4d.,  cloth  limp ;  in  cloth  boards,  Qd. ;  or  in  roan, 

gilt  edges,  Sd, 

A  CHURCH  PSALTER  and  HYMNAL,  containing 
260  Psalms  and  Hymns,  edited  and  adapted  for  general  use,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  by  the  Rev.  Edwabd  Harland, 
M.A.  It  is  printed  in  a  clear  type,  on  good  paper,  and  contains  an 
Index  of  Psalms  and  Hymns  for  particular  occasions,  and  an  arrange- 
ment  for  use  on  each  Sunday  throughout  the  Year. 

\*  An  Edition  of  the  above  is  also  printed  in  large  type,  and  strongly 
bound  in  cloth,  price  One  Shilling. 

"  This  work,  besides  being  sound,  spiritual,  derotional,  and  really  a  Church  Boole, 
has  been  published  ftrom  a  desire  that  in  the  various  churches  of  England  and  the 
colonies  a  more  general  uniformity  of  psalms  and  hymns  may  be  publicly  used ;  and 
it  is  published  as  cheaply  as  possible  that  tho  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  may  be  able  to 
Join  in  the  sacred  melodle8."-~i;.'jr/rac//i-om  treface. 


86         Cheap  "Editions  of  Stcmdard  avhd  JPopular  Works, 
SeligriouB  Publications. 

HYMN  BOOKS—^ontinued. 

HARRISON'S  (Rev.  WILLIAM)  COMMON  PSALTER. 

In  royal  2imo,  prioe  ^.,  clotk  limp;  or  in  doth  boards,  %A. ;  or  m 

roan,  gilt  edges,  8<1< 

ACOMMOTN"    PSALTEB,    CompUed   and    Edited    by 
the  Rev.  Wiujam  Habbison«    The  26&  Thoiunad.    With  cem- 
plete  Indexes. 

**  By  means  of  the  present  work,  pnblished  as  it  is  for  the  small  sum  of  fonrpence, 
the  poor  can  be  supplied  wiUi  «  manual  of  psalmody  suitable  for  public,  social,  and 
private  use.  The  selection  has  been  carefully  made  with  the  view  of  combining,  as 
far  as  posfdble,  simplicity  and  devotion  with  poetry,  so  as  to  be  generally  intelligible 
to  the  lowest,  and  yet  not  to  offend  against  a  cultivated  taale.  Among  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  psalms,  and  the  one  luindved  and  sixty  hymns,  eontained  in  tUa 
little  volume,  will  be  found  all  the  roost  loved  and  familiar  songs  in  which  the  devout 
spirits  of  oar  Bvangelical  Church  hmre  pomred  out  their  aspirations  befiure  God.*'— 
Tke  Mecord. 

UNDER  THE  SANCTION  OF  THE  BISHOP  OF  CARLISLE. 

In  royal  24mo,  price  4^.,  limp  doUi;  or  Sd.,  cldUi  boards; 

and  8d.|  roan. 

THE  PEOPLKS  CHUKOH  HYMN  BOOK     Under 
the  Sanction  of  the  Right  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  the  LOBD  JBiBBOF 
OF  Carlisle. 

The  peculiar  and  combined  features  of  this  Hymn  Book  are  as 
follows  r — 


*'  I  St.  This  Collection^  is  low-priced,  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  -_ 

"2nd.  It  consists  of  such  a  selocUoa  Cram  the  Psalms  as  are  beat' salted  Ibr 
Christian  worship. 

**  3rd.  The  Psalms  and  Hymns  have  been  purposely  seleeto*!  from  these  old  aal 
familiar  favourites,  scattered  through  various  Collections,  which  have  long  ddif^ed 
the  Church  of  Christ. 

«*  4th.  The  chief  Festivals  and  Ocotoional  Servlees  of  the  Chnrch  of  Bnglaad  bane 
been  arranged  under  their  respective  heads,  so  as  to  afford  instant  ftMiltty  of 
Kference. 

**5th.  For  the  same  purpose  of  eaqr  reference,  the  MiaceUaneons  Hymns  are 
alphabetically  arranged." 

An  Edition  of  the  above  is  also  printed  in  large  type,  and  strcuigly 

bound  in  cloth,  prioe  Is. 

A  T0NE-BOOK  FOR  UNIVERSAL  CIROULATION. 
In  square  16mo,  price  ^.,  cloth  limp. 

A  CHURCH  AKD  HOME  TTJNE-BOOBL  'Edited 
and  Arranged  by  Ohables  H.  Pubdat.  Adapted  to  "Arch- 
deacon Alien's  Hymn  Books,"  "  Harland's  Church  Psalter  and 
Hymnal,"  and  ''Harrison's  Common  Psalter." 


CkMp  JSdUions  of  Staiubtrd  and  Pepular  W&rka.        87 
AeligriouB  Publioatlona. 

In  fcap.  8tq,  prise  Sf^  6^  ckth  letterod. 

FOXKS   BOOK  OF    MARTYRS,   from  the    Earliest 
Period  of  the  Christum  Church;  abridged  from  Milner's  large 
Edition,  forming  a  volume  of  512  pages.     With  an  Illustration. 

**A  tale  of  what  Rome  once  b«th  aeen,  — of  what  Borne   yot  magr  aee.**— > 
WtrmtUiy, 

In  1  vol.  demy  Stq,  price  Ss-  cloth  lettered. 

MASON'S    SPIRITUAL    TRElSURT    FOR   THE 
CHILDKEN  OF  GOD.     Consisting  of  a  Meditation  for  every 
Morning  and  every  Evening  in  the  Tear.   Recommended  by  Bomaine. 

In  royal  Svo,  price  la.  with  stiff  cover. 

SKETCHES  OF  REUGIOUS  DENOMINATIONa 
The  Twenty^fonrth  Thousand.  With  particular  Notices  of  the 
Church  of  England,  Presbyterians,  IndqiendsntSi  Baptists,  Society  of 
friends,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Original  Connexion,  New  Connexion, 
Primitive  Methodists,  Bible  Christians,  Wesleyan  Beformers,  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Association,  Unitarians,  Moravians,  Calvinistic  Methodists, 
Oeuntess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion,  Welsh  Calvinistic  MethodiBta, 
Sandemanians,  New  Church,  Bretfaien,  Roman  Oatholies,  Cathoiic  aad 
Apostolic  Churches,  Latter  Day  Saints  or  Mormons,  Isolated  Congrega- 
tions, Foreign  Churches.     By  HobjlOE  Makn,  Esq. 

*'  Worth  its  weight  in  fso\d.'*—WestminMler  Beviao. 

WATTS'    PSALMS,    HYMNS,    AND    SPIRITUAL 
SONGS.    With  Introductory  Pre&oe,  Index  of  Subjects,  Table 
«f  the  £rst  line  of  each  Verse,  and  Sci^ture  Illustrated. 

In  18mo,  long  primer,  703  pages. 

No. 

1  In  cloth  neat,  with  cut  edges      .... 

2      —  roam,  emboned     .... 

3  • roan,  embossed,  gilt  edges 

Demy  82rao,  thick  or  thin  paper. 

5      ^— —  on  stout  paper,  610  page%  cloth    • 

Q  .    roan,  sprinkled  edges    . 

7      — gilt  edges 

9^  10,  11,  In  hard  fine  thin  paper,  same  prices. 

Demy  48mo,  superfine  tlun  hard  pi^er,  dear  type. 

18  Watts'  Psahns,  &c.,  in  doth,  neat,  620  pp.    . 
][4  ■  blaok  sheep,  eat  edges 

15  —  Toan 

16 , xoan,  gilt  eclges       .... 

These  Editions,  now  passed  by  Messrs.  Ward  and  Co.  to  our  hands, 
are  offered  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  those  now^ipenerally  on  sale,  notwith- 
standing the  many  more  pages  -that  thdr  larger  type  takes  up — ^a  con- 
sideration of  great  value  to  Sie  purchaser.  Strong  binding  and  firat'iate 
paper  has  been  used,  «nd  they  are  the  bestsiow  in  use. 
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SeligiouB  Publications. 

In  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  price  3s»  6cL  cloth  extra, 

COBBIN'S  DESCRIPTIVE  TESTAMENT.  Containing 
the  authorized  Translation  of  the  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Chi*ist.  With  Notes,  explanatory  of  the  Rites,  Customs, 
Sects,  Phraseology,  Topography,  and  Geography,  referred  to  in  this 
portion  of  the  Sacred  Pages,  e^ecially  designed  for  Schools  and  Fami- 
lies. By  Inobah  Cobbin,  M.A.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings 
and  Maps. 

In  32mo,  doih  lettered,  price  Is.  Qd.;  roan  embossed,  2^;  uiorocoo, 

3s*  6d.;  morocco  elegant,  48. 

THE  COMMUNICANrS  SPIRITUAL  COMPA- 
NION  FOR  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER.  By  the  Rev.  T. 
HaW£IS,  LL.D.  With  Meditations,  Helps  for  Prayer,  Communion 
Service,  and  Preface,  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  White.    New  Edition. 

In  18mo,  price  Is.  Qd.  cloth  lettered. 

ABBOTTS  YOUNG  CHRISTIAN.  Edited  and  Revised 
by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  CuNNiNaHAH,  M.A. 

In  18mo,  price  Is.  Qd.  cloth  lettered. 

pORNER  STONR     Edited  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Blunt. 

In  18mo,  price  Is.  doth  lettered. 
T  ITTLE  PHILOSOPHER.     For  Schools  and  FamiUes. 

In  ISmo,  price  Is.  doth  lettered. 
/^HILD  AT  HOME.     With  Frontispiece. 

In  ISmo,  price  Is.  doth  lettered. 

WAY  TO  DO  GOOD.    With  Frontispieca 


SOVTXiEBGE'S  POPVXiAS  X.ZBSASZSS. 

''Books  to  please  the  million  must  not  only  be  good  bot  attraottve ;  not  afanplj 
riirengthen  the  constitution,  but  please,  if  not  tickle  and  excite  the  paUte.  When 
the  masses  go  to  Rootledqk's  they  are  at  least  sure  of  being  gratified  and  pleased  ; 
•they  lUTe  ttiU  to  acquire  the  same  conviction  in  other  quarters." 

Tke  Timeit  Dea  15»  Mfia. 

BOTIILEDGE'S  CHEAP  SEBIES. 

^  Books  you  may  bold  In  your  band  are  the  most  useftil  after  all.**— vDr.  JMntom 
**  This  valuable  series  now  contains  upwards  of  130  Tolnmes.    They  form  a  con* 
plete  library  of  instructive,  usefbl,  and  entertaining  knowledge.    Each  work  is  told 
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separately,  at  prices  varying  tvom  One  to  Two  Shillings,  and  many  of  them  are 
itlnatrsted.  They  are  admirably  adapted  for  all  Mechanics'  Institutes,  Soldiers'  an<l 
Sailors'  Libraries,  or  Village  Book  Clubs,  and  for  all  kinds  of  popular  instruction. 
They  embrace  the  Works  of  our  best  authors  in  the  various  departments  of 
Biography,  History,  Fiction,  &c. ;  and  books  that  formerly  cost  pounds  may  now  be 
obtained  for  ahtUings. 

"No  family  ought  to  be  without  this  Library,  as  itftirnishes  the  readiest  resouroea 
for  that  education  which  ooght  to  accompany  or  succeed  that  of  the  bowrdlng-school 
or  academy,  and  is  infinitely  more  conducive  than  either  to  the  cultivation  of  tlia 
intellect  and  the  well-being  of  society.** 

Price  Is.  each  in  fancy  boards,  except  where  specified. 

GONTBNTS  OF  THB  SbBDES — ^VIZ. : 


2.  Clovemook;  or,  Onr  Keigh- 
boorhood.    By  Alice  Carey. 

8.  SpecnlatioxL  (Is.  6d.).  ByAiny 
Lothrop. 

4.  The  Wide,  Wide  World  (Is.  6d.) 

By  Miss  WetheieU. 

5.  Kelson  (Lifo  of).     By  James 

Allen. 

6.  Wellington    (life   of).       By 

Charles  MacFarlane. 
8.  XTncle  Tom's  Cabin.    By  Mrs. 
Stowe. 

10.  YicarofWakefield,  and  Poems. 

By  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

11.  Mosses   from  an  old  Uanse. 

By  Hawthorne. 

12.  Sir  Bobert  Peel :  Hia  life  and 

Times. 
Id.  The  Arctic  Begioni  (Is.  6d.). 
By  P.  L.  Simmonds. 

14.  Qneeohy  (2s.).    By  Miss  We- 

therell. 

15.  Mayflower  (The).    By  H.  B. 

Stowe. 

16.  Christopher  Tadpole  (2s.).   By 

Albei-t  Smith. 

17.  Valentine  Yoz  (2s.).  By  Henry 

Cockton. 

13.  Orimaldi's  Li&  (2s.).    Edited 

by  Charles  Dickens. 

19.  India.  With  Illustrations. 
(Is.  6d.)  By  J.  H.  Stoc- 
queler. 

dO.  Wild  Sporti  and  Adventtures 
(Is.  6d.).  By  W.  H.  Max- 
well. 

21.  Palmyra  (The  Fall  of).  By 
the  Eev.  Wm.  Ware: 


22.  Bome  and  the  Early  Christians. 

By  W.  Ware. 

23.  Oold    Colonies  of  Anstralia. 

By  G.  B.  Earp. 

24.  New  Zealand.  B^  G.  B.  Earp. 

25.  What  we  did   in  Australia. 

Edited  by  G.  B.  Earp. 

27.  Party  Fight,  and  other  Tales 

(Is.  6d.).     By  W.  Carleton. 

28.  Phil  Pnrcell,  and  other  Tales 

(Is.  6d.).     By  W.  Carleton. 

2D.  Poor  Scholar,  and  other  Tales 

(Is.  6d.).     By  W.  Carleton. 

80.  Phelim    O'Toole's    Courtship 

(la.  6d.).      By  W.  Carleton. 

81.  Bundle   of   Crowquills.      By 

Alfred  Crowquill. 

32.  Christmas  Day,  and  How  it 

was  Spent.    By  Le  Kos. 

33.  The     '<Hobbs"     and     the 

"Dobbs;*'    or,   the  Bival 
Houses  (Is.  6d.).  By  Crayon. 

34.  Two  Years   before  the  Mast 

(Is.  6d.).     By  Dana. 

35.  Bepresentative  Men.    By  K. 

W.  Emerson. 
36, 37.  Twioe-Told    Tales     (Two 
Series  in   One,    28.).       By 
Hawthorne. 

38.  Monk  and  Washington.    By 

Guizot. 

39.  Hyperion.    By  Longfellow. 

40.  Beminiscences  of  a   Betired 

Physician. 

41.  Sir  Boland  Ashton  (2s.).    By 

Lady  Long. 

42.  OUver  Goldsmith's  lifs.    By 

Washington  Irving. 
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48.  LifiB  of  Kaliomet.    By  Waah- 
ingtan  Irving.         ^ 

44.  Ltves   of  the   Sncoenora   of 

Hahomet.  By  Washington 
Irving. 

45.  KidshipmaiL;  er,Tw«l^¥e8ra 

at  Sea.    By  Mant. 

46.  Kelson  on  Infidelity.    Edited 

by  the  Bey.  G.  A.  Bog^eis. 

47.  Bnssia  as  it  Ib.    By  J.  K. 

Morell. 

50.  Turkey:    Fast   and   Present. 

By  J.  B.  Morell. 

51.  To  Switzerland  and  Bade,  with 

a  Visit  to  Mont  Blaac.    By 
Walter  White. 
58.  Sohamyi  and  Circsasia.  ^IVana- 
lated  by  Mackenzie. 

56.  Tales,  comprising,  ^Die  Bank- 

ing House,  We've  all  Low 
People  There,  Slennr  Tra- 
vis, and  The  Freei^Bker 
(Is.  6d.).  By  S.  Phillips 
Author  of  *'  Essays  froea 
The  Times," 

57.  The  Boving  EaglishiBMi. 

60.  The  City  of  the  Saltan  (Is.  6d.). 

By  Miss  Fardoe. 

61.  Fnn  and  HnBurar.    Compiled 

and  Illustrated  by  AMred 
Growquill. 

62.  The  Lamplighter :  a  Tale.  (Is. 

6d.)    By  Miss  Cummins. 
6S.  Hoohelaga   (Is.  6d.).    Edited 
by  Eliot  Warburton. 

64.  Ealoolah ;  or,  Afinsan  Adyen- 

ttures  (Is.  6d.).    By  Mayo. 

65.  Sunny  MennxiMS  of  Foreign 

Lands  (Is.  6d.).  By  Mss. 
Stowe. 

67.  The  Sea  Lions  (Is.  6d.).    By 

J.  F.  Cooper. 

68.  The  Borderers;  or,  The  Heath- 

cotes  (Is.  6d.).  By  J.  F. 
Cooper. 

69.  The   Lofty  and    t3ie   Lowly 

(l8.6d.).  ByM.  J.McIntesh. 

70.  Shilling CookerytotiiePeople. 

By  A.  Soyer. 


71>  72.  The  History  of  the  Seign 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isab^ 
(2  vols.  4s.).  By  W.  H. 
Prescott, 

7S.  The  Beerslayer  (Is.  6d.).  By 
J.  F.  Cooper. 

74.  ihk  Openings;  or,  the  See- 

Hunter  (Is.  6d.).     By  J.  F. 
Cooper. 

75.  The  Pathfinder  (Is.  6d.).    By 

J.  F.  Cooper. 

76.  The  Bravo  (Is.  6d.).    By  J.  F. 

Cooper. 

77.  flfllmagondi       By  Washing- 

ton Irving. 

79.  Captain  Canot   (la.  6d.}.    By 

iB.  Mayer. 

80.  Homewavd  Btund    (la.  6d.). 

By  J.  F.  Co<^per. 

81.  The  Headsman  (la.  6d.).     By 

J.  F.  Cooper. 

82.  83.  Bflslory  of  theCtanqneat  of 

Sezieo    (2  vols.  4s.).    B^ 
W.  H.  Prespott. 

84.  XnidserbaokBr's    Siatary    «C 

KewYflck.  By  Washington 
Irving. 

85,  86.  The  Hlstocy  of  tte  Ckm- 

4aiaBt4>f  Sem  (2  vol&  4s.). 

By  W.  H.  Presootfc. 
87.  1!heWaterwitch(lB.6d.).   B^ 

J.  F.  Cooper. 
8B.  The  Tw«  Adntrali  (la.  Od.). 

By  J.  F.  Cooper. 
80.  Miles  Wallingford ;  or,  AfloaKt 

and  Ashore  (Is.  6d.).    By 

.J.  F.  Cooper. 
90.  The  Monntasnaer.    Bj  Mayo. 
92.  BormahanfltiieBnnBeM.    By 

K.  H.  B.  Maokenzie. 
98.  Aeting  Charades.      B>y  Anna 

Bowman. 

94.  YomtgPxank'sHolidaTS.  WUb 

Illustrations.      By  Stirling 
Coyne. 

95.  The  War;  or,  Wwmb  ten  ttm 

Banks. 

96.  The   Pleasures,  Olgaots,   aad 

Advantages  of  litsratesa. 
By  the  Bev.  B.  A.  WlUmott. 
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97.  BiograpMcal     and     t^tical 

Essays  (28.).      By  W.  H. 
Prescott 

98.  Ddncational  Lectnxes  (Is.  6d.). 

Delivered  at    St.  Martin's 
Hall. 

99.  ThePrairifi  (Is.  6d.).  By  J.  F. 

Cooper. 

100.  Turkey  (2s.),    By  the  Koving 

Englishman. 

101.  Izansatlazitio    Wanderxngfl. 

By  Captain  Oldmixon. 

102.  ButhHall.    By  Fanny  JPem. 

104.  The  Crimea  and  Odessa.    "By 

C.  W.  Koch. 

105.  T\9oFrench  Artists  in  Spain. 

By  Charles  MacFailane. 

108.  Wolfert's  Boost,  and  other 

Tales.        By    Washingtim 
Irring. 

109.  America  and  the  Amerioaaa 

(Is.  6d.).  By  W.  E.  Baxtec, 
Esq. 

110.  mw  Sed  Eover  (Is.  6d.).   By 

J.  F.  Cooper. 
118.  IsraelFotter:  his  Fifty  Years 
of  Exile.    By  Herman  Mel- 
ville. 

114.  The  Great  Higliway   (2s.). 

By  S.  W.  Fullom. 

115.  Eve  Effingham  (Is.  Od.).   "Bf 

J.  F.  Cooper. 

116.  My  Brother's  Xeepor.     By 

Miss  WetherelL 

117.  Female  Life  among  the  Vor- 

mons. 

118.  The  Watchman  (la.  6d.). 

119.  The  Hidden  Path.     By  M. 

Harland. 

120.  Bebastopol:  the  Story  ef  its 

FaU.    By  G.  R.  Emerson. 

121.  The  Bong  of  Hiawatha.    By 

Longfellow. 

122.  Bohinson   Gmsoe   (Is.  6d.). 

By  Daniel  Defoe. 

123.  Clement  Lorimer  (Is.  6d.)  By 

Angus  B.  Keach. 

124.  Bose  Clark.    By  Fanny  Fem. 

125.  Pirates    of  the   Mississippi 

(Is.  6d.).     By  Gerstaecker. 


1^.  Aflost  and  AAove  (Is.  6d.)L 
By  J.  F.  Cooper. 

127.  Satanstoe  (Is.  6d.).  By  J.  F. 

'Cooper. 

128.  Wyandotte;  or,  t&e  Hutted 

Xnon  (Is.  6d.).      By  J.  F, 
Cooper. 

129.  Heidennmaer  (Is.  6d.).    By 

J.  F.  Cooper. 
180,  181.  History  ^  PhS^  tte 

Second  of  Spain  (2  vols.  4s.). 

By  W.  H.  Prescott. 
182.  The  Solitary  Himter.     With 

Pbtes   (Is.  6d.)      B|y  Pal- 

liser. 

134.  Ennui.    By  Miss  Edgeworth. 

135.  Absentee.      By  Miss   Edge- 

worth. 
18«.  Pottieton  Legacy  (2s.).    By 
Albert  Smith. 

137.  Whom  to  Many   (Is.  6d.). 

By  Henry  Mayhew. 

138.  ManeeuTring.  By  Miss  Edge- 

worth. 

139.  Tivian.   ByMissEdgeworth» 

140.  Idght  and  Darkness  (Is.  6d.). 

By  Mrs.  Crowe. 

141.  Austrian  Dungeons  in  Italy^ 

By  F.  Orsini. 

142.  KingDohhs.    ByJ.  Hannay« 
148.  Wild  Sports  in  the  Far  West^ 

(Is.  6d.).     By  Gerstaecker. 

144.  Draftsfor Acceptance  (ls.6d.). 

By  Raymond. 

145.  Twenty  Years   After   (2s.). 

By  A.  Dumas. 

146.  English  Traits.  By  Emerson. 

147.  Our  Miscellany.    Edited  by 

Yates  and  Brough. 

148.  Hills  of  the  Shatemuc  (Is.  6d.)* 

By  Miss  Warner. 

149.  Firstldeutena^t's  Story (2s.). 

By  Lady  C.  Long. 

150.  Marguerite  de  Valois  (2s.). 

By  A.  Dumas. 

151.  Haunted  House.      By  Ger- 

staecker. 

152.  Violet;   or,  Found  at  Last 

(ls.6d.).    ByM*Litoidu 
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158.  Sam  Sliok  in  Texai.  By  the 
Author  of  **A  Stray  Yan- 
kee." 

154.  Home  and  the  World  (l8.6d.). 

By  Mrs.  Hives. 

155.  ShiLkspeare  not  an  Impostor. 

By  an  English  Critic. 

156.  Mark's  Seef  (Is.  6d.).    By 

J.  F.  Cooper. 
1|7.  Fxecantion    (Is.  6d.).      By 
J.  F.  Cooper. 

158.  Private  Lue  of  an  Eastern 

King  (2s.).     By  Knighton. 

159.  Flood  and  Field   (Is.  6d.). 

By  MazwelL 


160, 161.  Charles  the  Fifth  (2  vols. 
4s.).  By  BoLwiison  and 
Prescott. 

162,  163.  Vicomte  de  Bragelomio 
(2  vols.  2s.  6d.  each).  By  A, 
Dumas.  (The  conclusion  of 
'*The  Three  Musketeers," 
and  "Twenty Years  After.") 

164.  Fonr  Phases  of  Love.   Trans* 

lated  by  G.  H.  Kingsley. 

165.  The  0anes  (Is.  6d.).     By  F. 

J.  Webb.    With  a  Pre&ce 
by  Mrs.  Stowe. 

166.  The  Lncky  Penny  and  other 

Tales  (28.).  Mr8.S.C.HaU. 


{From  the  TimeSt  Morning  CkroniclCf  Sfc,  ^CcJ) 

**  Among  the  most  surprising  instances  of  the  immense  rerolution  which  has  taken 
place  of  late  years  in  popular  literature,  are  the  cheap  publications  of  Messrs.  Rout- 
ledge  and  Co.,  of  Farringdon  Street.  For  several  years  they  have  now  been  issuing 
the  '  Railway  Librai^,'  and  have  shown  an  energy  and  enterprise  in  many  fields  ot 
literature  almost  unparalleled  in  this  country.  We  believe  the  great  success  which 
they  have  met  with  has  arisen  from  the  universally-popular  character  of  the  works 
they  have  issued.  Their  books  are  never  above  and  never  below  the  standard  of 
public  taste. 

**  Running  our  eye  down  the  list  of  works  which  have  already  appeared,  we  are 
surprised  most  agreeably  to  find  the  names  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  living, 
or  recently  deceased,  authors,  and  these,  too,  most  represented  here  by  their  bet^ 
works : — Fenimore  Cooper's  world<renowned  Indian  romances  and  8ea>talea — Jane 
Austen's  truthful  tracings  of  English  country  life— Carleton's  thrilling  Irish  stories. 
Bliss  Sedgwick  and  Miss  M'Intosh  give  us  their  sketches  of  American  manners. 
Gleig,  Grant,  and  Captain  Curling  offer  their  military  adventures^for  our  amuse- 
ment;  and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  produces  his  wonderM  romances,  which,  once 
ttpened,  seize  upon  the  attention  with  a  grasp  not  to  be  unloosed  or  shaken  off. 
Then  come  the  historical  pictures  of  the  incomparable  and  inexhaustible  Dumas, 
W.  Harrison  Ainsworth,  G.  P.  R.  James,  the  author  of  <  Whitefriars,'  '  Whitehall,* 
and  '  Csesar  Borgia.'  Other  well-known  names  also  enrich  the  list  wo  have  befora 
us.  Nor  does  it  lack  the  names  of  old  favourites,— Miss  Porter's  best-liked  romances, 
and  Godwin's  finest  tales.  With  the  incomparable  Bulwer  (who,  as  the  author  of 
*  Pelham,'  *  The  Caxtons,'  and  *  My  Novel,'  is  assigned  the  highest  place  among 
modern  writers  of  fiction)  are  appearing  some  of  the  fine  sketches  of  modem  fashtoo- 
able  life  with  which  Mrs.  Gore  has  hitherto  only  delighted  the  more  wealthy  and 

Srivileged  of  English  readers.  Mrs.  Grey's  home  pictures— Marryat's  sea  tales — 
[annay's  best  work,  *  Electra'— and  *  Rockingham,'  by  a  highly-gifted  mind,  are 
here  included,  with  many  others.  Looking  over  this  list  of  hooka,  which  somo  few 
score  of  shillings  will  place  upon  any  person's  bookshelves,  we  cannot  but  wish  the 
'  Railway  Library*  a  continuation  of  the  immense  sale  which  has  hitherto  attended 
It." 

Price  Is.  each,  in  fancy  boards  (except  where  specified); 

Contents  op  the  Skkies: — 


1«  The  Pilot :  a  Tale  of  the  Sea 
(Is.  6d.).     By  J.  F.  Cooper. 

3.  Last  of  the  Mohicans  (Is.  6d.}. 
By  J.  F.  Cooper. 


4.  The  Pioneers  (la.  6d.).    Bj  X 

F.  Cooper. 
7.  The  Spy  (Is.  6d.).    By  J.  F. 

Cooper. 
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The  Sallway  Ubraiy. 

6.  Sense   and  Sensibility.     By 
Jane  Austen. 

10.  Pride  and  Pr^ndioe.  By  Jane 

Austen. 

11.  Charmi  and  Connter-GlLarms. 

By  Miss  M  'Intosh. 

12.  Lionel  Lincoln  (Is.  6d.).    By 

J.  F.  Cooper. 

16.  The  Light  I>ragoon.  ByG.B. 

Gleig. 

17.  Longbeard,  Lord  of  London 

(Is.  6d.).    By  C.  Mackay. 

18.  Hope   Leslie   (Is.  6d.).    By 

Miss  Sedgwick. 

19.  Lilly  Dawson  (Is.  6d.).    By 

Mrs.  Crowe. 

20.  Dark    Scenes     of     History 

(Is.  6d.).      By  G.   P.   B. 

James. 
21^  22.  The  Bomance  of  War  (28.). 

By  James  Grant. 
U.  The  Littte  Wife.      By  Mrs. 

Grey. 
25.  Louise  de  Bonrg ;  or,  the  Con- 
spirator.   By  Miss  Dupuy. 
26, 27.  The   Aide-de-Camp    (2s.). 

By  James  Grant. 
28,  29.  whitefriars  (2s.).    By  the 

Author  of  "Whitehall." 

30.  The  Scarlet  Letter.     By  N. 

Hawthorne. 

31.  Honse  of  the  Seven  Gables. 

By  N.  Hawthorne. 
22.  The  Knight  of  St.  John  (Is.  6d.). 

By  Anna  Maria  Poiter. 
S3,  3^.  Jasper   Lyle :   a   Tale  of 

South  Africa  (2s.).  By  Mrs. 

Ward. 
Z5,  Adelaide  Lindsay.    Edited  by 

the    Author    of    **  Emilia 

Wyndham." 
36,87.  The  Scottish  Cavalier  (2s.). 

By  James  Grant. 
88.  Grace  and  Liabel.    By  Miss 

M'Intosh. 

39,  The     Bednse     of     Korway 

(Is.  6d.).     By  Anna  Maria 
Porter. 

40.  Lilias   Davenant.      By  Miss 

Stewart. 


42.  Discipline.    By  Mrs.  Brunton. 

43.  Self-Control  (Is.  6d.).  By  Mrs. 

Brunton. 

44.  45.  The  Kight  Side  of  Natnre 

(2s.).     By  Mrs.  Crowe. 
46.  Zingra,  the  Gipsy  (Is.  6d.). 
By^  Mrs.  Maillard. 

48.  Martin  Beck,  the  Anstralian 

Emigrant  (Is.  6d.},    By  A. 
Harris. 

49.  The  Soldier  of  Fortune.    By 

Captain  Curling. 

50.  Snsan  Hopley  (28.).    By  Mrs. 

Crowe. 

51.  Yiola:  a  Tale  oft  Told.    By 

Miss  Groldsmid. 

52.  Helen  Charteris.      By  Mrs. 

Ward. 

53.  54.  WhitehaU  (2b.).    By  the 

Author  of  '*  Whitefriare." 

55.  The   Polish   Lancer,  or  1812 

(Is.  6d.).    By  Louis  Beel- 
stab. 

56.  Passion   and   Principle.     By 

Mrs.  W.  Grey. 

57.  The  Compulsory  Karriage.  By 

Mrs.  Maiilaixl. 
SZ,  Woodreeve  Manor.    By  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Dorsey. 

59.  The      Henpecked     Husband 

(Is.  6d.).     By  Lady  Scott. 

60.  The  Three  Musketeers  (2s.). 

By  A.  Dumas. 

61.  The  Albatross :  a  Tale  of  the 

Sea(ls.  6d.).  ByW.H.G. 
Kingston. 

62.  Windsor  Castle  (Is.  6d.).    By 

W.  H.  Ainsworth. 

63.  Clanalbyn    (28.).       By  Mrs. 

Johnstone. 

64.  Sookwood  (Is.  6d.).     By  W. 

H.  Ainsworth. 

65.  Caleb  Wiiliams.    By  W.  God- 

win. 
^^.  St  James's.    By  W.  H.  Ains- 
worth. 

67.  Cesar  Borgia  (28.).    By  the 

Author  of  **Whitefriars." 

68.  The  Scottish  Ghiefii  (28.).    By 

Miss  Porter. 
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6a.  Soekiiigliaai  (1«.  6d.).    By  ike 
Author  of  **Electra." 

70.  Tliaddeas  of  Warsaw  (Is.  6d.). 

£y  Miss-  Fortser. 

71.  PeUutm;  or^  the  Adventures 

of  a  Gentlemaa  (Is.  6d.). 
By  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton. 

72.  Crichton  (Is.  6d.).    ByW.H. 

Ainswortb. 
78.  Panl  Clifford  (Is.  6d.),  By  Sir 
E.  B.  Lytton. 

74.  The  Koaey-Lender  (Is.  6d.). 

By  Mrs.  Gore. 

75.  Eugene  Aram  (Is.  6d.}.    By 

Sir  B»  B.  Lytton. 

76.  Singleton  Fontenoy  (Is.  6d.}. 

By  James  Hannay. 

77.  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  (Is.  6d.). 

By  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton. 

78.  The  Lancashire  Witches  (2s.). 

By  W.  H.  Ainsworth. 

79.  Bienzi,  the  Last  of  the  Bomaa 

Tribunes  (Is.  6d.).     By  Sir 
E.  B.  Lytton. 

50.  The  Young  Prima  Boima.   By 

Mrs.  Grey. 

51.  The  Pilgrims  of  theXhine.  By 

Sir  E.  B.  Lytton. 

52.  Pin  Koney  (Is.  6d.).    By  Mrs. 

Gore. 
83.  The  Last  of  the  Barons  (2s.). 

By  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton, 
8i.  The  Dowager  (Is.  6d.).     By 

Mrs.  Gore. 
S5.  Ernest  Maltravers   (Is.  6d.). 

By  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton. 
36.  James  the  Second.    Edited  by 

W.  H.  Ainsworth. 

57.  Alice  (Is.  6d.).    By  Sir  E.  B. 

Lytton. 

58.  Kight  and  Morning  (28;).   By 

Sir  E.  B.  Lytton. 

89.  The  Fortunes  of  Golonrt  Tor- 

logh  O'Brien  (Is.  6d.) 

90.  Oodol^^hin  (Is.  6a.).     By  Sir 

E.  B.  Lytton. 

91.  The  Hoxr  of  Selwood  (Is.  6d.). 

By  Mrs.  Gore. 
$2.  The  Tower  of  London.  {2b*), 
By  W.  H.  Ainsworth. 


98.  The  Disowxied  (Is.  6d.).     By 
Sir  E.  B.  Lytton. 

94.  Electra    (Is.    6d.).      By   the 

Author  of  '*  Hockingfaam." 

95.  Bavereuz    (Is.  6d.).    By  Sir 

E.  B.  Lytton. 

96.  XheHonrandth6Ka&(ls.6d.). 

By  Harriet  Kartineau. 
^7.  Leila ;  or,  the  Siege  of  Gra- 
nada.   By  Sir  E.B.  Lytton. 

98.  Gaztona:    a  Family  Picture 

(2s. ).     By  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton. 

99.  The  Flitch  of  Bacon  (Is.  6d.). 

By  W.  BT.  Ainsworth. 

100.  101.  Ky Novel;  or,YaxietiB8 

of  Xhiglish  Li&  (2  vols.  4s.). 
By  Sir  K.  B.  Ljrtton. 

102.  The  Old  Commodore  (Is.  6d.). 

By  the  Author  of  **  Rattlin 
the  Reefer." 

103.  TheUiBer'sDaughter(ls.6d.). 

By  W.  H.  Ainsworth. 

104.  Lucretia;  or,  the  Children  of 

Kight  (Is.  6d.).     BySirK 
B.  Lytton. 

105.  Harold,  the  Last  of  the  Sazim 

Sings  (2s.).     By  Sir  E.  B. 
Lytton. 

106.  The  Buhe  (Is.  6d.).    ByMn. 

Grey. 
lOr.  Zanoni  (Is.  6d.).     By  Sir  K 
B.  Lytton. 

108.  Self;  or,  the  Narrow,  ITarrow 

World  (Is.  6d.).  By  Mrs. 
Gore. 

109.  The  Pastor's  Fire-side  (2s.). 

By  Miss  Porter,  Author  of 
"The  Scottish  Chiefs,"  and 
"  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw." 

110.  Peter  Simple  (Is.  6d.).     By 

Marryat. 

111.  Stories  of  Waterloo  (la.  6d.). 

By  Maxwell. 

112.  Sing's  Own  (Is.   6d.).     By 

Marryat. 

113.  XarehionesB        BriiiviUisn 

(Is.  6d.).  By  Albert  Smith. 

114.  Xidshipman  Easy  (Is.  6d.>, 

By  Marryat* 
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115,  Loye  and  Ambition.  By  tlie 
Author  of  "Rockingham." 

110.  Battlin  tlio  Beefer  (Is.  6d.). 
Edited  by  Marryat. 

117.  Green  Hand  (Is.  6d.).     By 

Cuppies. 

118.  Arthur  O'Leary  (28.).      Ey 

Charles  Lever. 

119.  Ledbury's  Adventures  (28.). 

By  A.  Smith. 

120.  Pacha  of  Many  Tales  (Is.  6d.). 

By  Marryat. 

121.  Luck  is  Everything  (2s.).  By 

Maxwell. 

122.  Kewton  Forster  (Is.  6d.).  By 

Marryat. 

123.  My  Cousin  Nicholas  (Is.  6d.). 

By  the  Author  of  *'  Ingoldsby 
Legends." 

1 24.  Jacob  Faithflil  (Is.  6d.)    By 

Marryat. 

125.  BothweU  (2s.).    By  Grant. 

126.  Scatterg^od  Family  (2s.).  By 

Albert  Smith. 

127.  Dog   Fiend    (Is.  6d.).      By 

Marryat. 
128   Tylney  Hall  (28.).    By  Thos. 

Hood. 
129.  Japhet  in  Search  of  a  Father 

(Is.  6d.).     By  Marryat. 
180.  The  Ward  (Is.  6d.).    By  Mrs. 

Trollope. 

131.  The  Poacher  (Is.  6d.).    By 

Marryat. 

132.  Owen  Tudor   (28.).    By  the 

Author  of  "  Whitefriars." 
*.33.  Phantom  Ship  (Is.  6d.).    By 

Marryat. 
i34.  Jane  Seton;  or,  the  Queen's 

Advocate  (2b.).     By  James 

Grant. 

135.  Philip  Bollo;  or,  the  Scottish 

Musketeers  (28.)  By  Grant. 

136.  Peroival  Keene  (Is.  6d.).   By 

Marryat. 

137.  Mansfield  Park  (Is.  6d.).  By 

Miss  Austen. 

138.  Emma  (Is.  6d.).      By  Miss 

Austen. 


139.  Horthanger  Abbey,  and  Per- 

suasion  (Is.   6d.7r~  HyJ^igg 

Austen.  - 

140.  Fardorougha;  or,  the  MiBor 

(Is.  6d.).     By  Carleton. 

141.  The  Emigrants  (Is.  6d.).   By 

Carleton. 

142.  The  Tithe  Proctor  (Is.  6d.). 

By  Cai'leton. 

143.  Perkin  Warbeck    (28.).    By 

Mrs.  Shelley. 

144.  Valeria  (Is.  6d.).    By  Mar- 

ryat. 

145.  TheChel8eayet6ran8(ls.6d.). 

By  G.  R.  Gleig. 

146.  Somnderhannes ;  er,  the  Bob- 

ber of  the  Bhine  (Is.  6d.). 
By  L.  Bitchie. 

147.  The  Collegians  (Is.  6d.).    By 

Gerald  Giiffin. 

148.  The      Munster      Festivals 

(Is.  6d.).  By  Gerald  Griffin. 

149.  The   Bivals    (Is.   6d.).     By 

Gerald  Griffin. 

150.  Guy  Fawkes  (Is.  6d.).    By 

Ainsworth. 

151.  Peregrine  Bunco     (Is.   6d.) 

By  Theodore  Hook. 

152.  Con  Cregan  (2s.).    Anon. 

153.  Old  St.  Paul's  (2s.)   By  Ains- 

worth. 

154.  Violet;    or,    the    Banseuse 

(Is.  6d.).     Anon. 

155.  Prairie  Bird   (2s.).    By  the 

Hon.  C.  A.  Murray. 

156.  Linny  Loekwood  (2s.).    By 

Mrs.  Crowe. 

157.  Petticoat  Government  (2s.). 

By  Mrs.  Trollope. 

158.  Captain  Blake  (28.).    By  W. 

H.  Maxwell. 

159.  The  Spendthrift  (Is.  6d.).  By 

W.  H.  Ainsworth. 

160.  The  Bivouac  (2s.).     By  W, 

H.  Maxwell. 

161.  Marriage  in  High  Life  (Is. 
6d.).     By  Lady  Scott. 
'     ^        ^         "^  SBy 
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